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THE    ORIGINAL    HEBREW    OF 

ECCLESIASTICUS  XXXI.  12-31, 

AND  XXXVI.  22-XXXVII.  26. 

PREFACE. 

Ths  present  fragments,  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
towards  the  end  of  1898,  exactly  supply  two  missing 
portions  in  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira  recently  edited  for 
the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  by  Professor 
Schechter  and  Dr.  Charles  Taylor.  Fol.  i  fits  in  between 
pp.  12  and  13,  and  foL  2  between  16  and  17  of  the  Cambridge 
text.  Including  the  Oxford  fragments,  we,  therefore,  now 
possess,  in  an  available  form,  chs.  iii.  5  (beginning  ns^D,  last 
word  but  one) — vii.  29  (ending  *Tna);  xi.  34  (beginning 
T03^,  last  word  but  one) — xvi.  26  (ending  DJT^n) ;  xxx.  1 1 — 
xxTiii.  3  ;  XXXV.  9 — xxxviii.  27 ;  xxxix.  15 — li.  30^. 

When  I  first  undertook  the  task  of  editing  the  Museum 
fragments,  I  did  not  intend  to  add  critical  notes  on  the 
relation  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
versions,  as  a  first  edition  of  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
Ben  Sira's  Hebrew  hardly  seemed  to  require  of  me  the 

^  The  miBsing  lines  at  the  end  of  many  pages  as  weU  as  other  lacunae 
haTB,  of  ooorse,  to  be  deducted  from  the  above  statement. 
VOL.  XII.  B 
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expenditure  of  time  which  I  could  ill  afford.  But  the 
recent  appearance  of  Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth's  pamphlet, 
entitled  The  origin  of  the  "  original  Hebrew  "  of  Eccleaiaa- 
ticu8y  has  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  edit  the  present  text 
without  first  subjecting  it  to  a  minute  critical  investigation. 
The  result  of  my  fresh  study  of  the  fragments  is  contained 
in  the  critical  notes  preceding  the  vocabulary,  and  also 
partly  in  additional  remarks  on  the  translation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  we,  for  instance,  find  that  the  Syriac 
misreads  the  Hebrew  for  "  pain  of  the  head  "  as  *^  pain  and 
poverty  "  (see  p.  24),  or  "  a  troop  of  warriors  '*  as  "  a  young 
man  who  resembles  a  gazelle"  (see  p.  26),  the  textual 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  being  the  original  must 
be  regarded  as  very  strong.  On  the  proofs — ^though  not 
demonstrable  with  equal  directness — that  may  be  based  on 
(i)  the  style  of  the  Hebrew,  and  (2)  the  vocabulary  of  the 
fragments,  I  will  not  dwell  in  this  place.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  evidence  in  its  entirety  tends  to  confirm  the 
impression  which  the  Cairo  text  produced  on  scholars 
generally  from  the  very  first. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  the  original,  it  is 
equally  true  that  very  many  lines  have  come  down  to  us  in 
a  terribly  corrupt  state.  From  the  number  of  duplicate 
lines  contained  in  the  Museum  fragments  ^,  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  the  Cambridge  publication,  the  present  writer  would 
conclude  that  readings  from  different  recensions  have  been 
embodied  in  the  Cairo  text.  The  theory  according  to 
which  these  doublets  represent  translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  respectively,  is  much  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  expected  agreement  between  the  Hebrew  and 
one  or  other  of  the  versions  is  often  absent  in  these  cases. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  combination  of  various  versions  be 
assumed,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  these  were  only  in 
partial  agreement  with  the  texts  from  which  the  versions 
were  made.    The  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  the 

^  For  details  see  the  notes. 
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Hebrew  text  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  not 
be  able  to  defend  their  position  effectively  for  long,  and 
the  controversy  will  no  doubt  for  a  much  longer  time 
centre  in  the  great  textual  thesis  contained  in  Professor 
Schecbter's  Introduction  to  the  Cambridge  Ben  Sira. 
Professor  Scbechter*s  theory  is  a  very  bold  one,  and  though 
tbe  Paitanic  tendencies  of  the  Hebrew  text  have  no  doubt 
been  overstated,  his  array  of  Biblical  quotations  and 
reminiscences  challenges  full  and  careful  investigation. 
Bat  whatever  view  any  future  writer  may  feel  called  upon 
to  defend,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  minute  critical  study 
of.  the  text  itself  will  in  all  cases  precede  any  argument 
that  may  be  advanced. 
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Chapter  xxxi. 

The  Joint  Discipline  {or  Instrriction)  concemiTig 
Eatirig  and  Drinking. 

Line  12^.    My  son,  if  thou  sittest  at  a  great  table  ', 

Be  not  greedy  ^  upon  it  * ; 
1. 13  (la  c).  Say  not,  There  is  enough  upon  it, 

^(For)  remember*  that  an  evil  eye  is  an  evil 
thing. 
1. 14,  God  hates  the  man  of  an  evil  eye, 

(13)  i  And  he  has  created  nothing  more  evil  than  it*. 
1.  15.  For  on  this  account  does  the  eye  drop  (tears)  on 

every  occasion, 
^  And  from  the  face  runneth  the  tear  ^. 
Duplicate  14b,  15.  Qod  has  created^  nothing  more  evil  than 
the  eye ; 

*  The  first  Hebrew  line  on  fol.  z  a  is  called  L  za  to  indicate  that  it  begins 
with  Ter.  la  of  ch.  xxxi.  The  numbers  of  verses  according  to  the  Author- 
ized Version  are  given  in  parenthesis  by  the  side  of  the  succeeding  lines. 

'  Maigin,  ''at  a  great  man's  table/'  which  meaning  the  text  will 
also  bear. 

'  The  idea  of  greediness  must,  however,  in  this  place  be  associated 
with  that  of  envy  proceeding  from  an  evil  eye ;  or  else  the  connexion 
with  the  following  lines  would  be  broken. 

*  Literally,  "open  not  thy  throat  upon  it" ;  or  margin,  "open  not  [the] 
throat  upon  it." 

»  Margin,  "know." 

*  Like  Syriac  13  a  +  b ;  only  there,  "  Because  God  hates  the  wickedness  of 
the  eye,"  which  represents  another  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  as  it  stands. 

*  Answering  to  Syriac  Z3c  +  d;  the  marginal  variants  of  the  Hebrew 
text  znake  no  appreciable  difference  of  meaning. 

*  If  this  rendering  (confirmed  by  the  versions)  is  correct,  pbn  (« Arabic 
j;l»),  in  the  sense  of  "  to  create,"  would  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Hebrews  in  common  with  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Ben  Sira.  The  other 
rendering  would  be,  *'  God  has  not  apportioned  anything  more  evil  than 
the  eye";  but  the  sense  would  not  be  so  good.    The  word  is  pretty 
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Therefore  does  its  moisture  run  fix)m  the  face 
of  aU^ 
1. 16  (14).  Stretch  ^    not    thine    hand    whithersoever    it 
lookethy 
And  join  not  thyself  with  it  in  the  dish. 
L  17  (15).  Bjiow  thy  neighbour  like  thyself. 

And  carefully  consider  all  that  thou  hatest 
L  1 8.  Take  thy  seat  like  a  man  who  is  chosen, 

And  do  not  rush,  lest  thou  be  disliked  \ 
d.  17  a,  18.  Know  that  thy  neighbour  is  like  thyself. 

And  eat  like  a  man  that  which  he  ^  has  placed 
before  thee  *. 

1. 19  (17).  Leave  off  first 

And  devour  not,  lest  thou  be  rejected. 
L  oo  (18).  And  also  if  thou  sittest  amongst  many. 

Do  not  reach  out  thy  hand  before  a  neighbour. 
L  21  (19).  Surely  a  little  is  sufficient  for  a  man  of  under- 
standing ^ 
And  he  does  not  bum  on  his  bed  '^. 
1.  22(20c  +  d).  Pain,  and  sleeplessness,  and  distress,  and 
torment, 
And  a  distorted  face  are  with  a  foolish  man. 


common  in  Ben  Sira.  That  the  root  is  here  used  in  the  fal  appears  to 
follow  from  the  form  p^  on  fol.  z  b,  1.  13  b.    See  also  the  Vocabulary. 

^  The  margin  has,  "  Abore  all,  its  moisture  runs  at  ererything"  (Le. 
on  ewery  occasion). 

>  Ifai^, ''place  not." 

*  The  meaning  of  line  zS,  which  in  this  form  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
(compare  the  next  Terse),  is :  ''  Sit  down  at  the  meal  sedately,  and  with 
dignity;  hurry  and  rushing  are  unseemly  and  cause  dislike."  The 
margin  has:  "Eat  like  a  disciplined  man,  and  do  not  rush,  lest  thou 
be  found  out." 

*  Or  "one." 

*  The  znargin  adds :  "And  be  not  gluttonous,  lest  thou  be  rejected." 

*  Alternate  reading  indicated  over  the  line,  "for  a  man  of  stable 
habits,"  or  "for  a  weU-znannered  znan."  The  margin  has,  "Surely  for 
a  well-mannered  znan  an  appointed  time  is  enough." 

^  Margizi, "  on  his  [inner]  members."    See  the  same  word  in  Job  xrii.  7. 
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L  23  (20  a  +  b).    Sleep  ^  of  healihfulness  ^  is  npon  a  purged 
beUy, 
And  when  he  rises  in  the  morning,  his  wits^ 
are  with  him. 

d.  23.  Sleep a  man  of  understanding  ^, 

He  resteth^  until  the  morning,  and  his  wits^ 
are  with  him. 

1.  a4(ai) 

and  thou  sbalt  find  ease. 

1*5 

L  26  (22c  +  d)^  In  all  thy  doings  be  modest, 

And  no  mishap  shall  touch  thee. 
1.  27  (a=d.  21  a).  Surely  little  is  sufficient  for  a  man  of 
understanding ; 
And  even  if  thou  hast  been  constrained  with 
dainties,   keep  on  hoping^,  and    thou  shaJt 
have  ease. 
1.  28  (22).  Hear,  my  son,  and  despise  me  not. 

And  in  the  end  thou  shalt  lay  hold  on  my  words, 
d.  28.         Hear,  my  son,  and  accept  my  instruction. 
And  laugh  not  at  me  ; 
And  in  the  end  thou  shalt  find  *  my  words. 
L  29  (23).  Him  who  is  kindly  with  regard  to  meat  shall 
the  lip  bless. 
The  testimony  of  his  kindliness  is  lasting. 

*  GrammatioaUy  speaking,  the  Hebrew  word  must  here  be  taken  as 
a  oonstniot  plural  of  shifuihy  ** sleep";  apart  ftx>in  the  text,  we  should 
hare  to  translate  "years."  The  spelling  may,  howeyer,  be  due  to 
a  copyist's  error. 

«  Literally,  "of  life."  »  Literally,  "his  soul." 

*  Alternate  reading  over  the  line,  "  a  man  of  stable  habits/'  or  "  a  well- 
mannered  man." 

*  Literally,  "he  spends  the  night."  •  Literally,  "his  soul." 
^  Beginning  of  fol.  i  b. 

"  With  the  connotation  of  "  keeping  patient. **     See  the  critical  note. 

*  i.  e.  **  Find  out  their  value,  even  if  thou  dott  not  quite  appreciate 
their  meaning  now** ;  compare  the  second  clause  of  the  preceding  line. 
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1.30(24).  He  who  is  evil^  with  regard  to  meat  shall  be 
troubled  in  the  gate, 
The  knowledge  ^  of  his  evil  is  lasting. 

1.31  (35) ^  Nor  shalt  thou  show  thyself  valiant  in  wine, 

For  new  wine  has  caused  many  to  stumble. 

1. 32  (26).  The^  furnace  proveth*  the  work  of  the  artificer, 

So  is  the  wine  with  regard  to  ^  the  quarrelling  "^ 

of  the  scornful. 
d.  32.         A  man  of  understanding  proveth  every  work, 

So  is  strong  drink  with  regard  to  •  the  strife  of 

the  BOomAil. 

1. 33  (27).  Like  waters  of  life  is  wine  to  man  *, 

If  he  diink  it  in  its  measure. 
1.34(27).  What  life  is  there  to®    him  who  is   without 
wine? 

For  it  was  in  the  beginning  ^^  created  for  joy. 
1. 35  (28).  Joy  ^^  of  heart,  gladness,  and  an  ornament  ^^, 


*  i.e.  niggardly.  '  Mai^in,  'Hhe  testimony." 

*  With  this  yerse  the  instrnetion  concerning  drinking  begins. 

*  The  meaning  seems  to  be :  **  The  base  material  used  by  an  unscru- 
pulous artificer  is  found  out  by  means  of  the  smelting-pot ;  so  does  the 
wine  bring  to  light  the  selfishness  and  friTolity  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  quarrels  indulged  in  by  the  scornful  (i.e.  persons  who  combine 
friYolous  talking  with  a  dash  of  blasphemy)." 

^  Margin,  'Hhe  furnace  of  a  palace"  (which  makes  no  sense  in  the 
context). 

*  i.e.  *'  so  does  wine  (in  d.  3a,  strong  drink)  test,"  &o. 

^  Margin,  "for  thou  hast  become  the  quarrelling"  (which  makes  no 
•MiBe). 

*  See  the  note  on  the  text. 

*  Translating  as  if  the  reading  were  ncrh,  ef.  d.  34;  or,  perhaps 
translate :  '*  What  [kind  of]  life  [is  there  for  thee],  thou  who  art  without 
wine?" 

*  For  **  in  the  beginning,"  the  margin  has,  '*the  pit  of  shith"  (i.e.  the 
carity  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the  altar  into  which  the  wine  of  the 
drink-offering  ran  down).  For  references  to  this  curious  word  see  Levy, 
NeuhebrOiaches  u.  Chcdd.  WUrUrhuch,  lY,  p.  55a 

"  For  the  parallels  found  in  Bab.  Talm.  tractate  Toma,  and  in  the  Zohar, 
see  Original  Hehr.  EeeUsiasticuSj  Ck>wley  and  Neubauer,  p.  xxr. 

^  Hardly  the  word  expected.   Is  nir  a  corruption  of  a  word  formed  from 
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Is  wine  drank  in  its  time  ^  and  proper  season  ^. 
d.  34.         What  life  is  there  to  him  who  is  without  new 

wine? 
And  from  the   b^inning  was  it  created'  for 

rejoicing. 

1. 36  (29).  Pain*  of  the  head,  wormwood,  and  shame, 

Is  wine  drunk  in  contention  and  anger. 

1. 37  (30).  Excess  of  wine  is  a  stumble  for  a  fool ; 

It    diminisheth    strength,    and    causeth    many 
wounds  *. 

1. 38  (31  a+b).  At  a  banquet  of  wine  do  not .  .  .  thy  neigh- 

bour, 

Nor « 

1.  39  (31  b+c).  A  word  of  reproach  do  not 


ChAPTEE  XXXVI. 

L  19.       *  The  palate  proveth  the  tastes  ^  of  a  thing, 

And  an  understanding  heart ^^  the  tastes^   of 
falsehood  ^K 
L  20,         A  froward  ^^  heart  causeth  grief, 

the  root  pr  ?    (Syr.  |ia^  jlif^^o).    Or  is  my  to  be  taken  as  a  synonjm  of 
**  joy "  ?    For  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  see  Levy,  in  loco. 

^  Margin,  '<  in  time." 

'  May  be  so  translated  provisionaUy ;  see  the  Vooabnlary. 

*  Or  "  apportioned  " ;  see  1.  d.  14  b. 

*  See  note  zi  on  preceding  page. 

*  Margin,  ''and  causeth  mnch  fear." 

*  Margin,  "  [Nor]  rebuke  him.** 

^  Margin  (at  the  end  of  the  missing  line),  ''before  the  eyes  of  men." 
The  word  before  this  is  iUegible. 

*  Beginning  of  fol.  a  a ;  it  is  caUed  L  19  because  it  is  ver.  19  of  ch.  zxxvi 
(A.V.) 

*  The  usual  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  ia  "  daintieB.** 
^  Or,  "  and  the  heart  understandeth." 

*^  The  margin  has  for  ver.  19 : — 
"  The  palate  proveth  the  tastes  of  a  sacrifice, 
And  the  graciousness  of  a  man  of  understanding  the  tastes  of  a  gift." 
»  LiteraUy,  "crooked." 
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And  a  man  of  cleverness  will  restore  it  within 
him^ 
L  21  (i8).  A  wild  beast  ^  eats  everything  slain, 

Tet  is  one  slain  creature  more  palatable  than 
another. 
L  aa.  The  beauty  of  a  woman  cheereth '  the  counte- 

nance. 
And  it  surpasseth  every  desire  of  the  eye. 
1.  23.  So  that  if  a  healing  tongue  is  also  hers. 

Her  husband  is  not  of  the  sons  of  men. 
L  24.  Get  thee  ^  a  wife  as  a  first  possession, 

A  help,  and  a  fortress  ^,  and  a  pillar  of  support 
L  25.  For  lack  of  a  fence,  the  vineyard  will  be  laid 

waste; 
And  for  lack  of  a  wife,  [a  man]  is  a  fugitive  and 
a  wanderer.  • 

L  26.  Who  will  trust  a  troop  of  warriors, 

Skipping  from  city  to  city  ? 
1.  27.  Thus  is  a  man  that  hath  no  nest  ^, 

Who  reposes  where  he  pleases  ^. 


^  The  meaning  is  apparently:  ''a  man  of  deyerness  will  restore  the 
morally  deranged  heart  to  a  healthy  condition."  Op.  the  phrases  VD3  wo 
and  V03  nrro  in  Ruth  iv.  15  and  Ps.  xix.  8  respectively.  The  import  there 
is  the  restoration  to  a  state  of  comfort. 

*  This  is  the  nsoal  meaning  of  n^j,  but  we  should  hardly  expect "  a  wild 
beast "  to  be  introduced  in  this  passage.  The  word  is,  however,  also  used 
as  equivalent  to  «)D3  {inrxh)  in  e.g.  Job  xxxiii.  18,  ao,  and  Sirach  may 
possibly  have  meant  to  express  '*the  human  desire  or  appetite*'  by  rr^. 

'  Translating  the  marginal  reading,  which  is  evidently  the  right  one ; 
see  the  critical  note. 

*  Margin  (in  a  late  hand),  *'  he  that  getteth  a  wife.** 

*  Margin,  "  a  fortified  town  "  (either  instead  of  '^  a  fortress  "  alone,  or  of 
"a  help  and  a  fortress; "  probably  the  latter). 

*  So  correctly  the  maigin. 

*  Or  (with  Oreek),  "  wheresoever  nightfall  cometh  upon  him.** 


VOL.  xn. 
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Chapter  xxxvii. 

1 . 1 .  E veiy  one  that  speaketh  may  say,  I  am  a  friend  ^ ; 

But  there  is  one  who  but  loveth  the  mame  of 
friend  K 
1.  2  ^.  Is  it  not  a  grief  ^  which  tendeth  to  death, 

When  a  companion  who  is  as  thine  own  soul  is 
turned  into  an  adversary  ? 
1.  3.  [Alas !  for  a  friend  who  says]^  Why  have  I  thus 

been  created, 

To  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  deceitfulness  ? 
1.  4.  An  evil  friend  looketh  for  the  table  ^, 

But  in  time  of  distress  he  standeth  afar ''. 
1.  5.  A  good  friend  fighteth  ^  against  a  stranger, 

And  against  adversaiies  holdeth  he  the  buckler^. 
1.  6.  Forget  not  a  companion  in  the  battle  ^^, 

And  forsake  him  not  in  thy  booty  ^^. 
1.  7  ^*         Every  counsellor  lifteth  up  the  hand, 

'  The  margin  has  for  i  a,  "  Every  friend  says,  I  am  a  friend." 
'  z  b  is  only  found  in  the  margin,  and  the  aboye  rendering  is  the  only 
one  which  the  Hebrew  can  properly  bear  ;  compare  the  Greek  and  Syriac 

*  a  a  is  in  the  text  the  second  half  of  ver.  i,  and  a  b  is  a  part  of  the  text 
written  in  the  maigin.  The  marginal  reading  itself  has  ^'when  a 
companion  who  is  as  the  soul,*'  instead  of  *^as  thy  soul." 

*  See  the  Vocabulary. 

'  Not  a  satisfactory  clause ;  but  the  Hebrew,  going  by  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  letters,  must  be  read  as  in  the  text.   See  the  critical  note. 

*  Margin,  "  upon  the  pit." 
'  Margin,  "at  the  south." 

■  The  variant  (if  to  be  read  N6h6l)  has  "  inheriteth." 

*  Line  5  is  only  found  in  the  margin,  but  is  evidently  a  genuine  part  of 
the  original.  The  antithesis  between  an  evil  friend  and  a  good  one, 
brought  out  in  lines  4  and  5,  is  also  clearly  given  in  the  Syriac,  though 
varying  from  the  Hebrew. 

"  Margin,  "  in  the  grave." 

^^  i  e.  "give  him  a  portion  of  the  booty  gained  in  battle."  The  margin 
of  ver.  6  is  as  foUows : — 

"  Deny  not  a  friend  in  the  battle, 
And  against  adversaries  will  he  hold  the  buckler." 
>*  The  marginal  reading  (partly  mutilated)  is  even  less  intelligible  than 
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But  there  is  a  counsellor  who  steppeth   to  a 
soomer. 
L  8.  Let  thy  soul  beware  of  a  counsellor, 

And  know  thou  before  what  his  need  is. 
1.9(8c  +  d). for  himself^  will  he  consider, 

What  share  might  fall '  unto  him. 
1.  10  (9) thy  way  « 

thy  poverty  *. 

L  II  (10) 

1. 1  a  (i  I  a  +  b)  [Take  no  counsel]  *  With  a  woman  about  her 
rival. 

Nor  with  a  warrior  •  about  his  war. 

1. 13  (11  c  +  d).  Contend  not  with  a  merchant^, 

Nor  with  a  buyer  •  about  selling. 

1. 14  (i  I  e  +  f ).  Nor  with  an  evil  man  about  loving-kindness', 

Nor  with  an  unmerciful  man  about  the  announce- 
ment of  good  tidings. 
L  15  (i  I  g+ h).  Nor  with  a  useless  workman  about  his  work, 

Nor  with  a  useless  keeper  ^^  about  one  who 
spreadeth  an  evil  report  (1)  ". 

th«  text.  The  Greek  (see  the  English  version)  gives  a  good  sense.  There 
may  possibly  be  an  allusion  in  the  Hebrew  text  which  has  so  far  not  been 
ascertained. 

>  Margin,  "thyself." 

*  Of.  e.g. :  n^m  03^  btm  i«*,  Judges  viii.  i. 

'  In  the  margin,  "  to  look,'*  vice  a  lost  word  in  the  text. 

*  Margin,  **thy  head/'  apparently,  by  a  mis-pointing  of  i^hn  (--|«Jn). 
Compcu«  the  critical  note  on  1.  36  a,  in  oh.  xxxi. 

*  Beginning  of  fol.  a  b. 

*  See  the  note  in  the  Vocabulary ;  the  margin  has,  '*  with  a  conqueror.'* 
^  One  should  expect,  "  With  a  merchant  about  merchandise "  (as  the 

Tersions  have  it). 

'  Adopting  the  reading  of  the  margin.  Text  (n^-Syr.  jLildibo) 
"  with  a  seller" ;  if  read  with  M  (as  written  over  the  n),  "  with  a  jealous 
person  **  (jqgip). 

*  Adopting  the  reading  of  the  margin ;  text,  "  Treat  not  an  evil  man 
with  loving-kindness.'* 

**  Margin,  "hireling";  the  end  of  the  line  is  not  clear. 
"  i.e.  (perhaps)   "Take   not  counsel  with  an  untrustworthy  person 
eoneeming  the  trustworthiness  of  a  person  who  spreads  an  evil  report." 

C  2 
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L  i6  (i^).  But  if  there  be  one  who  feareth  always  ^. 

Whom  thoa  knowest  to   be  a  keeper  of  the 
commandments  ' ; 

1. 17  (12  c  +  d).  One  whose  heart  is  like  thine  own  heart, 

And    who   will    come    up    to    thee'   if    thou 
stumblest  \ 

1. 18  (13).  And  also  understand  the  counsel  of  the  heart ; 

Who  shall  stand  more  firm  to  thee  than  it  ^  ? 

1. 19  (14).  The  heart  of  man  telleth  ®  its  tales 

Better  than   seven  watchmen  upon  a  watch- 
tower^. 
L  20  (15).  And  besides  all  this,  make  supplication  unto 
God, 
That  he  may  establish  thy  steps  in  truth. 
1.  31  (16).  Let  the  beginning  of  every  work  be  reason. 

And  let  the  beginning  of  every  action  be  delibe- 
ration. 
1.  22  (17).  The  root  of  pain  is  the  hearty 

[Whence]  four  portions  spring  forth : 
L  23  (18}.  Good  and  evil,  and  life  and  death ; 

And  that  which  reigneth  over  them  completely 
is  the  tongue. 
1.  24  (19).  There  is  a  wise  man  who  is  wise  to  many. 

And  also  redeemeth  his  own  soul. 
1.  25  (20}.  And  there  is  a  wise  man  who  is  despised  in  his 
word^ 

*  Cf.  Prov.  xxviii.  14. 

*  Literally,  **  commandment,**  evidently  used  in  a  collective  sense ; 
margin,  *'  his  commandments.** 

'  Margin  (probably),  **  shall  be  troubled  on  thy  account.*' 

*  The  mental  apodosis  to  verses  16  and  17  is,  "  with  such  a  one  keep 
counsel.** 

*  See  note  in  the  Vocabulary.  The  sense  of  the  second  clause  in  the 
margin  is  not  clear  (probably  corrupt),  the  first  clause  being,  ''And  also 
the  counsel  of  his  heart  is  so.** 

*  Or,  "his  tales.*' 

^  liargin,  "  Better  than  seventy  watchmen  upon  a  tree  (?).** 

*  Or  "defileth  **(?)  ;  mai^gin,  "is  foolish"  (with  regard  to  his  own  soul). 
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And  deprives  himself  of  all  delectable  food. 
].  26  (22).  And  there  is  a  wise  man  who  is  wise  towards 

his  own  soul, 
[Bestowing]  the  fruit  of  his  understanding  upon 

his  body  ^ 

1. 27  (25).  The  life  of  man  is  a  number  of  days, 

But  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel* 

1. 28  (26).  A  wise  man in  pleasure. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GREEK  AND 
SYRIAC  VERSIONS  TO  THE  HEBREW  TEXT*. 

Ch.  xxxi.  I  a.  The  heading  (rtrv  p  nr6  noiD)  is  neither 
in  the  Greek,  nor  in  the  Syidac ;  but  compare  Uepl  ppwfidroov 
at  XXX.  16.  For  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  wording  oompai*e 
nw  -IDID  at  xlL  14  (Oxford  text). 

1.  13  a.  rhjf  piBD.  Gk.  TToXXi  y€  rh  iit'  airnjs,  but  Syr. 
«^  AftiB  If  (that  it  snfficeth  Twt  for  me).  If  the  Hebrew 
were  a  translation,  one  would  almost  be  forced  to  assume 
that  plDD  was  borrowed  from  the  wording  of  the  Syriac^ 
bat  that  the  sense  was  taken  from  the  Greek:  which  is 
hardly  likely. 

L  13  b.  The  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  marginal 
ri  is  to  assume  that  it  is  a  variant  of  the  original  Hebrew 
text,  for  the  clause  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac,  and  Greek 
livriir6TiTi='yo^  of  the  text. 

IL  14, 15,  and  d.  14  b,  15.  It  is  clear  that  bn  pbn  16  py©  jn 
is  a  duplicate  of  tr\2  vh  uoD  jni,  and  that  nni>  D3  b  ^^ao  p  hv 

^  The  margin  sobstitatee  or  adds : — 
''And  there  is  a  wise  man  who  is  wise  on  behalf  of  his  people, 
[Bestowing]  the  fruit  of  his  understanding  on  their  bodies." 
*  Mtfgin,  ^'Teshnnm.** 
'  Only  the  more  important  points  of  comparison  are  noted  here. 
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reproduces  in  different  words  what  has  akeady  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  verse.  The  fonr  clauses  of  the 
Syriac  verse  13  in  Lagarde's  edition,  answer  to  the  four 
clauses  of  the  Hebrew  verses  14  and  15.  The  Greek  has 
only  two  lines  (beginning  with  Trovrjpirepov,  and  ending 
with  baKpvci),  which  appear  to  agree  best  with  the  two  lines 
that  follow  V.  15  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  recension  of  the  original  Hebrew  had  all  the  six  lines. 
But  both  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  must  represent  some 
Hebrew  original.  One  is,  therefore,  forced  to  assume  that 
the  Greek  is  based  on  one  recension  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Syriac  on  another,  and  that  the  text  of  the  present 
MS.  combines  the  readings  of  both  recensions. 

The  opposite  theory  would  be  that  the  Hebrew  now 
before  us  is  a  translation,  and  that  the  translator  joined 
together  the  renderings  from  both  the  Syriac  and  the  Greek. 
But  why  should  he  deliberately  spoil  his  translation  in  this 
manner?  The  combination  of  two  different  recensions  of 
the  original  would  evidently  (more  especially  if  the  copyist 
already  found  th^  variant  verses  in  the  margin  of  the  codex 
before  him)  be  a  much  more  justifiable  process  than  the 
fusion  of  renderings  made  from  two  different  versions.  It 
will  be  seen,  moreover,  from  the  following  notes  that  there 
are  several  instances  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  duplicate 
lines  agrees  neither  with  the  Greek  nor  with  the  Syriac. 

1.  1 6  b.  nn^ri,  Gk.  frvvSkifiov  (thrust  (not)  thyself).  The 
middle  sense  is  well  brought  out  in  both.  The  translator 
must — on  either  theory — ^have  understood  his  original  well 
in  this  place. 

1.  17  b.  Neither  in  the  Greek,  nor  in  the  Syriac. 

1. 18.  Also  in  neither  of  these  versions  (assuming  the  two 
Greek  lines  i^dyc — ixiarjBfjs  to  be  identical  with  Syr.  Lag. 
V.  16). 

d.  17  a,  18.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  marginal  addition 
(DKDn  Ifi  pr\^  n^nn  nb))  looks  like  a  translation  from  the 
Syriac  {Vk^i  h  y^-^^  l^^L  ^^) ;  but  the  reverse  is  as  likely 
to  be  the  case.      Even   if  the  former  hypothesis  were 
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admitted  in  this  particular  case,  no  gain  would  accrue  to 
the  translation  theory.  There  is  really  no  vital  objection 
to  the  presence  of  a  few  isolated  marginal  additions  from 
one  version  or  another.  The  evidence  for  the  originality 
of  the  Hebrew  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  can  in  no  way 
8uflFer  from  a  concession  of  this  kind.  The  writing  of  this 
clause,  be  it  noted,  is  also  entirely  different  from  the  rest, 
and  the  entry  looks  cramped. 

L  ao  b.  If  either  the  Greek  or  the  Syriac  were  followed, 
the  Hebrew  would  have  been  DiTiD^. 

IL  23  and  d.  23.  1.  23  agrees  with  the  Greek ;  only  ^^V 
(purged)  is  toned  down  into  iJL€TpC(^  (moderate),  d.  23  agrees 
with  the  Syriac  (p:  c^K={.<oJw  V^HjA^Ad?  l^^^).  Two 
recensions  of  the  original  are,  therefore,  combined  here  as 
elsewhere. 

L  26.  The  Syr.  yA»  agrees  with  ywv.  The  Gk.  ivrpexn^ 
probably  represents  a  recension  which  had  "^MtD. 

L  27.  Clause  a  is  a  duplicate  of  21  a.  The  reading  njy^  n^y^ 
in  clause  c  is  of  special  interest.  It  differs  entirely  from 
both  the  usual  Greek  and  the  Syriac,  and  it  at  the  same  time 
appears  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  reading  "  vomit "  in 
248,  Compl.  and  the  Itala  \  for  mp  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  word  coming  from  the  root  mp  (cogn.  N^p)*. 
This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the 
textual  phenomenon  before  us,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
regard  the  reading  as  a  case  in  which  a  rare  rendering  of 
the  versions  is  clearly  derivable  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  original  Hebrew. 

L  28  and  d.  28.  Evidently  adopted  into  the  present  MS. 
from  two  different  recensions.  The  Greek  agrees  ipore 
with  1.  28,  and  the  Syriac  with  d.  28  ;  but  both  have  Kvon, 
andnotSHm. 

L  32  and  d.  32.  Both  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  (the  latter 
more  literally  than  the  former)  represent  L  32,  but  have  no 

*  See  BaU's  Variorum  Apocrypha^  in  loco, 

'  It  ia,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  mp  actually  represents  a  corrupt 
form  of  a  word  coming  from  the  root  trp. 
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trace  of  <L  32.  d.  32  b  might  be  taken  as  a  variant  clause 
of  32  b,  but  d.  32  a  shows  that  the  whole  line  represents  the 
reading  of  a  different  recension  of  the  Hebrew.  A  translator 
from  the  Greek  and  Syriac  would  hardly  have  added  d.  32  a 
out  of  his  own  mind;  but  if  it  belongs  to  a  different 
recension  of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  adoption  of  the  clause 
becomes  intelligible. 

1.  33  a.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Qreek  translator 
misread  the  Hebrew  D^n  )D3  (instead  of  D^n  ^3,  as  restored 
in  accordance  with  the  Syriac),  and,  therefore,  rendered  it 
by  i<i>iffov  fa)^s  ;  so  rightly  conjectured  in  the  commentary  of 
Edersheim-Margoliouth  (Speaker's  Commentary). 

!•  34>  d.  34  have  been  adopted  from  two  different  recen- 
sions. Instead  of  "or  (or  from)  the  beginning"  the  Greek 
has  ivOp^TTOis,  which  may  possibly  rest  on  a  third  recension. 

1.  36  a.  The  Syriac  appears  to  be  of  a  conflate  nature. 
The  translator  first  misread  B^  (head),  as  if  it  were  wq 
(poverty);  hence  lloiftmyo  ]a\o.  The  following  U^l  ojioo 
then  rests  on  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
superiority  of  the  line  over  the  Greek  and  Syriac  is 
manifest  enough,  and  its  clear  classical  aspect  (apart  from 
the  late  mnn)  is  striking.  But  of  such  lines  there  are 
great  multitudes.  By  £eu:  the  greater  number  of  the  extant 
verses  will  probably  stand  the  most  searching  test 

L  37  a.  The  symmetry  of  the  Hebrew  is  also  here  very 
striking: — 

.xrvD  pDDD)  I  ro  noTO  ||  trpno  b^oJ?  \  non  rano 
The  Greek  translator  read  "VDH  nanD,  and  therefore  rendered 
irkrjOvvei  x.r.X.  In  the  Syriac  it  is  more  properly  rendered 
by  SjTo  ILoU^  (na'^15);  but  while  the  terseness  of  the  original 
Hebrew  line  requires  no  verb,  the  Syriac  adds  l^s^x 
(maketh),  thus  giving  a  prosy  aspect  to  the  line.  But  in 
any  case  the  different  renderings  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
point  to  nnnD  being  the  original. 

Ch.  xxxvi.  1.  19  a.  "Ul  after  ''OVOD  is  colourless.  Ball 
appeartf  rightly  to  refer  the  Greek  to  a  reading  I5f  (cf.  Gen. 
xxvii.  7);  but  "Ul  cannot  (on  the  translation  hypothesis) 
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be  based  on  the  Syriac  either,  for  in  that  case  /3k  or  ^3KD 
would  be  expected. 

If  the  reading  ruT  in  a  of  the  marginal  line  (presumably 
from  another  recension  of  the  original)  be  correct  (the  n  is 
only  partly  preserved),  one  might  take  it  as  a  proof  that 
the  line  was  written  whilst  the  Temple  sacrifices  were 
in  vogue,  particularly  so  as  there  is  nothing  to  correspond 
to  it  either  in  the  Greek  or  the  Syriac.  Clause  b  in  the 
marginal  line  ia  not  at  all  clear. 

1.  oob.  The  Greek  iarrairobiiaei  rests  on  a  mistaken 
rendering  of  naans^, 

1.  21  a.  The  Syr.  U^  can  be  easily  explained  from  the 
sense  attached  to  n^n  in  e.  g.  Job  xxxiii.  18,  20  (see  the  note 
on  the  translation).  A  doublet  to  L  21  is  found  in 
eh.  xxxvx  18  (Cambridge  text). 

L  22  a.  The  Syr.  «mj^  is  apparently  due  to  the  Heb.  ^rr. 
The  pi*el  of  bbn  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  sense  of 
"cheering"  or  "brightening";  but  this  meaning  is  in 
accordance  with  the  primary  sense  of  the  root  (comp.  the 
use  of  the  Hiph*!!).  For  the  few  instances  in  which  maa. 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^'exomavit,"  see  Payne  Smith, 
Thesaurus,  col.  4024. 

L  23.  This  line  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac,  and  clause  a 
differs  much  from  the  Greek.  Fritzsche's  conjecture  HtnD  is 
here  found  confirmed. 

L  24.  Rightly  conjectured  by  £d.-Marg.  (only  transposed)  : 
nw(  fDp  p^p  nnrm  \  The  Greek  read  njj?  for  njp.  In  clause  6, 
the  Greek  takes  over  the  LXX  rendering  of  rrU3  *^Ty  in 
Gen.  iL  18,  and  the  Syriac  merely  modifies  the  phrase  there 
used.  If  the  Hebrew  had  been  a  translation  from  either 
the  Greek  or  the  Syriac,  the  m}3  niy  would  have  been 
almost  certain  to  appear  here.  But  the  tact  is  that  Sirach 
did  not  in  the  present  case  merely  reproduce  a  Biblical 

*  There  is,  indeed,  a  sofflcient  amount  of  agreement  between  the 
pruent  Hebrew  text  and  the  conjectures  made  bj  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth 
and  the  late  Dr.  Edersheim  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  to  show  that 
these  scholarB  were  on  the  right  track  when  writing  the  Oommentary. 
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phrase,  but  expressed  his  thought  in  words  of  his  own. 
See  the  remark  in  the  preface  on  the  dependence  of 
Sirach  on  Biblical  phraseology  in  reference  to  the  theory 
of  Professor  Schechter. 

L  35.  The  Greek  translator  appears  by  a  slip  to  have 
rendered  instead  of  CTD  the  word  p^  which  stands  just  over 
it  If  8O9  the  copy  before  Sirach's  grandson  must  have 
been  written  in  a  metrical  arrangement  similar  to  the  one 
used  in  the  present  MS. 

1.  26.  It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  Syr. 
t»*^^\  |l)d^^  )^o^^^  (who  shxiU  believe  a  young  man  who 
resembles  a  gazelle  1)  is  a  mistaken  rendering  of  the  original 
toy  ir\}  (a  troop  of  warriors) ;  for  it  so  happens  that  the  Syr. 
fOf^has  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  the  Heb.  *Tn:, 
and  U^  represents  ^ny  instead  of  feCV.  The  Syriac  can 
hardly  be  assumed  to  be  the  original,  for  "a  gazelle  skipping 
from  city  to  city  "  is  not  at  all  a  likely  phrase  to  be  used. 
See  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth  in  Expositor,  4th  series,  vol.  I, 

PP-  309*  316. 

In  clause  b  the  strange  Syriac  reading  **0J>1^mj^  UU 
LoLjOi  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  Loaj  ^*«jf  iLU^  (in  the 
place  where  darkness  sets  in  does  he  spend  the  night).  For 
the  Hebrew  Fritzsche  came  very  near  with  3^yn. 

Ch.  xxxvii.  1. 3.  Clause  a  is  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  corrupt ; 
but  the  Greek  ivOvixtifia  appears  to  show  that  m  was  in  the 
original,  for  the  word  may  bear  the  meaning  of  "  thought" 
or  ^'imagination,"  besides  that  of  "friend."  Comp.  Ps. 
cxxxix.  2  (Heb.  jn,  LXX  5taXoyi<r/uiot5s). 

IL  4, 5.  See  the  note  on  the  translation.  It  may  be  added 
here  that  the  x^*^  yaarpos  in  L  5  of  the  Greek  may  possibly 
be  due  to  a  mistaken  rendering  of  Dn^^  in  the  marginal 
Hebrew  line  (feedeth  (though  the  Niphal  is  never  used  in 
that  sense)  instead  of  figkteth) ;  but  clause  a  of  the  Greek 
verse  misses  the  antithesis  that  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Syriac. 

L  6  a.  The  Greek  iv  rfi  i/rvx^  <^<w  appears  to  rest  on  a 
^  See  £d.-Marg.  (Speaker's  Cknnmentaiy). 
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mistaken  rendering  of  21^^  (reading  X^  ^  instead  of  ^1^). 
The  Syr.  ^..^a^L  V  (thou  shalt  not  praise)  clearly  rests  on 
a  misreading  of  the  Hebrew  {rom\  for  rttBTi),  as  rightly 
conjectured  by  Ed.-Marg. 

1.  14  b.  ^^^2  y\0.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  is 
a  translation,  one  would  almost  expect  for  certain  that 
"HTS  3)D  was  a  rendering  of  cvayyeX^C^/mat ;  but  the  Greek  has 
here  vepl  xpn<rror]0€ias^  and  the  Syr.  1L:am$  y^vviN.  A  close 
comparison  of  L  12  sqq.  with  the  versions  has  not  appeared 
necessary  for  the  present  edition  of  the  text. 

1.  17  b.  The  Gk.  (rvvaXyritTti,  <roi  appears  to  represent  the 
marginal  reading  "P  "^^fl. 

L  i8a.  The  Gk.  <rnj<rop  (make, to  stand)  represents  a 
reading  T^n  instead  of  p^n . 

The  Syriac  of  1.  18  (Because  his  faith  will  give  him  life^ 
and  he  idso  believes  like  unto  thee)  appears  to  be  an  altera- 
tion in  furtherance  of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  fSedth. 

L  19.  The  Syriac  (The  heart  of  a  man  rejoices  in  its  path, 
more  than  the  wealth  of  the  world  which  benefits  not)  is 
also  an  ecclesiastical  alteration. 

1.  22  a.  Does  the  Ok.  &\Xoi<ia€<as  represent  a  reading 
nmibm  instead  of  nii>^3nn  ?  The  Syriac  ver.  18  is  "  The  Lord 
has  created  all  things :  good  and  evil,  life  and  death  ;  and 
he  who  rules  his  tongue  shall  be  delivered  from  evil." 

IL  24-26.  The  three  Hebrew  lines  yield  excellent  sense. 
Three  kinds  of  wise  men  (and,  by  implication,  of  wisdom) 
are  distinguished.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  whose 
wisdom,  whilst  being  of  use  to  many,  also  tends  to  the 
true  happiness  of  its  owner.  Then  comes  the  class  of 
those  who  are  wise,  but  are  for  some  reason  or  other 
unacceptable  to  men,  and  are  also  personally  unfortunate 
(compare  t^2  pDtDn  ntssm,  Eccles.  ix.  16 ;  see  also  Eccles. 
ix.  1).  To  the  third  category  belong  those  who  only  use 
their  intellectual  acquirements  for  purely  selfish  objects. 
In  this  case  noan  is  mere  "  prudence,"  not  '*  wisdom  "  in  its 
true  sense,  com  p.  Eccles.  vii.  12.  With  this  classification 
^  But  eyen  90,  badly  translated. 
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should  be  compared  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac.  It  need 
only  be  remarked  here  that  the  Qk.  ixpi^^os  (unprofitable) 
in  1.  24  b  appears  to  rest  on  a  misreading  of  the  last  word 
in  the  line  (5kij,  as  in  the  margin,  for  b^). 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  true  sense  of  Ecclus. 
xli.  12,  where  it  is  said  that  a  good  name  will  accompany 
a  man  [at  death  ?]  (71^)  rather  than  "  thousands  of  treasures 
o{  wisdom ^^''  is  probably  just  this:  that  a  good  name  (or 
character)  is  more  important  than  a  great  deal  of  prudence 
or  mere  worldly  wisdom.  The  wisdom  there  spoken  of  is, 
in  fact,  that  kind  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  third  category 
enumerated  in  the  present  Hebrew  text.  A  depreciating 
sentence  on  what  passed  for  "wisdom"  is,  from  another 
point  of  view,  found  in  Eccles.  i.  18  (For  in  much  wisdom 
is  much  grief:  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow).  Both  Ecclesiastes  and  Ecdesiasticus  were  in  fact 
composed  at  a  time  when  the  ntD^n  had,  through  its  abuse, 
entered  on  a  stage  of  decadence.  This  decadence  is  much 
more  apparent  in  Ecclesiastes  than  in  Ecdesiasticus.  The 
germ  of  such  a  depreciation  is,  of  course,  already  found  in  the 
older  ntDDH  literature  (see  e.g.  Prov.  xxvi.  12  and  xxviii.  11). 

With  the  remarks  just  made  compare  Professor  D.  S. 
Margoliouth,  The  origin  of  the  ^^ original  Hebrew"  of 
Ecclesidsticue^  p.  14. 

1.  27.  The  Syriac  omits  this  line  (from  ecclesiastical 
reasons?). 

LIST  OF  LATE  OR  RARE  WORDS  AND  FORMS, 
INCLUDING  A  FEW  REFERENCES  TO  UNUSUAL 
CONSTRUCTIONS'. 

D3N.— nno^w,  fol.  I  b,  L  2  a.  In  Biblical  Hebrew,  only  in 
Esther  L  8  (DJK),  but  often  used  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew. 

'  If  rroan  is,  indeed,  the  true  reading.  See  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  Cambridge 
Ben  Sira  (p.  Ixxi).  Dr.  Konig  (Ea^ao9itory  Times  for  Aug.  1899),  acoepts  rro^n^ 
and  his  explanation  is  similar  to  the  one  independently  proposed  here. 

'  The  numbering  of  lines  in  this  part  begins  with  i  for  each  of  the  four 
pages  of  the  Hebrew. 
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3^3—5^,  margin  of  fol.  1  a,  1.  8  b.  In  B.  H.  the  Hithpa  el 
only  is  found  (Prov.  xvii.  14 ;  xviii.  i ;  xx.  3).  Accord- 
ing to  Jastrow,  the  Niph'al  is  used  in  Niddah  58  b ; 
but  Levy  takes  it  for  a  Nithpa'el. 

^.— TjJFi,  fol.  I  a,  1.  8  b.  The  Niph'al  occurs  only  in  i  Sam. 
L  21. 

"n3.—p"u,  foL  I  a,  L  9  c.  Babbinic,  but  connected  with 
B.  H.  rfnpi  (from  n-oia)  and  iru. 

PT.— n,  fol.  a  a,  1. 10  b  (and  margin) ;  apparently  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Syriac  Uoot  (grief).  See  the 
remark  of  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth  in  the  Expository 
Times  for  Aug.  1899  "^^  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word  in  ch.  xxxi.  21,  &c.  (Cambridge  text);  but  the 
Syriac  of  the  present  clause  does  not  exist,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  weakens  the  charge  of  a  translator's 
blunder,  since  he  would  in  this  case  not  have  the 
Syriac  word  which  he  is  supposed  to  mistranslate. 

ptn.— yonn,  fol.  i  a,  1.  4  b.  The  verb  occurs  in  Jer.  xiii.  17 ; 
there  the  meaning  is  simply  "  to  weep  "  (yp'iw  Sb"]!),  but 
here  ''the  tear"  (nyon)  "runneth"  (ytrin).  The  Syriac 
has  \Sj»^  \^^h 

TJT— ^•TTO,  fol.  a  b,  L  I  b.  The  root  Ht  is  similarly  used  in 
Syriac,  >lt  having  the  sense  of  "  pugnans  " ;  see  Payne 
Smith's  Themurus,  in  loco.  The  form  "^1  is  analogous 
to  e.g.  •^5?,  b*^  from  mv,  bhl ;  but  the  root  nm  in  the  sense 
of  "  fighting ''  was  quite  imexpected  in  Hebrew.  As  there 
is  (so  far  as  I  know)  no  trace  of  it  in  Babbinic  either, 
one  must  assume  it  to  be  a  word  of  "  middle  Hebrew," 
Le.  belonging  to  the  period  intervening  between 
Biblical  and  Talmudical  Hebrew. 

bbn.— ^biT,  in  the  sense  of  **  brightening,  cheering  "  (margin, 
Wm),  foL  a  a,  1.  4  a,    See  the  critical  note. 

PW,  foL  2  a,  1.  2  b.  This  word,  which  is  often  used  in 
Babbinic  Hebrew,  has  been  taken  to  be  the  Greek 

1  Kametz  under  i  on  account  of  secondary  pause. 
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citfiKrfy  (see  Levy,  in  loco).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
allied  with  the  Arabic  jkJj,  the  word  will  have  to  be 
regarded  as  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  in  the 
time  of  Ben  Sira.  A  Greek  word  in  the  Hebrew  of 
about  200  B.C.  need  not  surprise  us,  there  being  several 
such  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Aboth  also  embodies 
a  fair  number  of  Greek  words. 

nnr. — ^^5J,  fol.  2 a,  1.  la  (margin);  only  found  in  Gen. 
XXX.  20. 

i>3n.— nii>^3nn,  foL  aa,  L  11  a.  Near  this  form  is  Knii>3n  (act 
of  destroying),  quoted  by  Jastrow  from  Targum 
Yerushalmi  on  Ex.  xii.  27. 

DDR.— Dsnj  (in  pause),  fol.  2  b,  1.  13  a.  If  the  form  is  not 
a  mere  mistake  for  Mrp,  we  are  here  presented  with 
a  clear  Syriacism. 

pi>n.— pi>n  (so  probably),  fol.  i  a,  1. 5 a;  p^nj,  fol.  i  b,  L  13 b. 
The  present  writer,  who  has,  independently  from 
Professor  Smend,  formed  the  opinion  that  Ben  Sira  often 
uses  the  root  p^n  in  the  sense  of  "to  create"  (like 
Arabic  (jfi»),  would  commend  this  view  to  the  con- 
sideration of  scholars.  It  is  (i)  very  remarkable  that 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  uniformly  translate 
the  word  by  an  equivalent  of  N'^3,  to  create ;  and  (2)  it 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that,  though  the  idea  of 
"apportioning"  is  admissible  in  almost  all  (or  even 
say,  all)  cases  where  Ben  Sira  uses  the  root  P^n,  the 
better  sense  is  yielded  by  the  rendering  of  the  versions 
referred  to.  In  the  two  instances  contained  in  the 
present  fragments,  it  so  happens  that  (3)  the  word 
corresponds  in  the  one  case  to  tns,  and  in  the  other  to 
•^yi3,  in  the  respective  duplicate  lines.  No  surprise 
need,  I  think,  be  felt  at  finding  that  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs  used  the  root  in  the  same  sense  about  200  b.o. 
Compare  the  remarks  under  p^Dl.  See,  however,  Bacher, 
J.Q.R,  for  July,  1897,  pp.  549,  560. 

mn. — mnn,  fol.  i  b,  L  14  b.  See  the  Oxford  fragments  (edit. 
Cowley   and  Neubauer)    and   compare  Dr.  Driver's 
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Glossary.     The   form  mrm  must  now  be  considered 
well  established. 

(OD.~iora,  fol.  I  a,  L  6  b.  In  B.  H.  the  sense  is  ''  basket" 
On  Taknad  ^30  see  Levy  and  Jastrow. 

ty.— rjw»,  fol.  I  a,  1. 12  b  (margin) ;  See  note  on  the  trans- 
lation,   nw,  foL  I  b,  1.  lib;  ^nnw,  fol.  a  a,  L  11  a.    In 

6.  EL  the  Niph'al  only  occurs  in  Isaiah  xliiL  10 ; 
but  it  is  common  in  late  Hebrew. 

jr.— nrc^  (margin,  n:e^),  fol.  i  a,  1.  13  a.  This  is  an 
altogether  solitary  form  of  the  noun,  instead  of  n^^, 
Syriac  IV-ia.. 

nw,  fol.  I  a,  L  14  a.  Plural  (sleeps)  not  used  elsewhere ; 
perhaps  merely  a  scribe's  error. 

nr6 — nn^,  foL  i  a,  1. 5  b ;  evidently  taken  from  Deut.  xxxiv. 

7,  and  showing  that  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
phrase  was  '^  and  his  moisture  (saliva)  did  not  run." 
Compare  the  Versions  and  Commentaries.  To  the  point 
IB  a  quotation  concerning  the  aging  of  the  gods  found 
in  Maspero,  Dawn  of  CivU.^  p.  iii: — ^When  the  sun 
had  grown  old  "his  mouth  trembled,  his  drivelling 
ran  down  to  earth,  his  spittle  dropped  upon  the 
ground." 

yj^.— P^n,  fol.  I  a,  L  10  b ;  comp.  especially  Khp  yb^  (Prov. 
XX.  25),  and  p,  the  gullet. 

•TO.— ni»D^,  fol.  I  b,  1.  8  b.  This  form  of  the  noun  occurs 
only  in  Is.  xli.  la. 

pw.— p^,  literally  "produce  heat."  The  Hiph'il  occurs  in 
Ezek.  xxxix.  9  and  Is.  xliv.  15 ;  the  Niph'al  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  ai.  No  one,  however,  would  have  divined  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  present  passage. 

330.— 3Dn,  foL  I  a,  1.  8  a,  in  the  sense  of  "  taking  one's  place 
at  meals."  In  B.  H.  the  KaZ  is  similarly  used  in 
1  Sam.  xvi.  1 1.  For  the  Eabbinic  usage  of  the  Hiph*il 
see  Levy  and  Jastrow. 
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puD.— piDD,  fol.  I  a,  1.  aa;  pBpD^,  fol.  i  b,  L  15b.  A  form 
P^  is  given  in  Levy,  III,  57J* ;  comp.  Pgb  (without  the 
pause:  PBfc^),  Job  xxxvi.  18,  and  ipBfe^,  Job  xxvii.  23. 
To  the  forms  given  in  Dr.  Driver's  Glossary,  the  PFel 
must  now  be  added,  unless  pDDDi  is  a  defective  form 
for  PUDD). 

my.— ^Tjn,  foL  i  b,  L  12  a.     See  the  note  on  the  translation. 

niy.— Dny,  foL  2  a,  1.  12  a  (margin),  also  1.  13  b  (margin). 
In  the  sense  of  "  enemies  "  the  word  occurs  only  four 
times  in  B.  H.  and  once  in  B.  Aram.  See  the  Con- 
cordances. 

noy  (cogn.  oip). — tD5??i"i'»,  fol.  i  a,  1.  8  b ;  similarly  used  in 
I  Sam.  xiv.  32 ;  xv.  19. 

npy. — mpv  (margin,  •^pp),  foL  2  b,  1.  1 1  a.  The  marginal 
form  is  in  frequent  use  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 

bh^.—bh\^,  fol.  I  a,  L  14  a.  See  Levy,  IV,  193,  and  comp. 
Payne  Smith,  TheaauruSy  col.  3396. 

V3V.— jn:v,  foL  1  b,  1.  1  a.  See  Dr.  Driver's  Glossary  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Oxford  firagments. 

nyv. — ^^jnn,  fol.  I  a,  1. 13  a ;  distinctly  Rabbinic. 

■pv.— w^iv,  fol.  2  a,  L  15  b.     See  Dr.  Driver's  Glossary. 

HKi.— ^tni  (1),  fol.  lb,  1.  12  b.  The  word  occurs  in  Job 
xxxvii.  18  in  the  sense  of  "  speculum."  In  the  Talmud 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  quality "  (e.  g.  pprt  ^nt  nb, 
Babyl.  Talm.  Baba  Kamrruiy  fol.  3  b).  From  the 
idea  of  "quality  or  qualification*'  that  of  "proper 
season "  may  possibly  be  derived ;  but  the  connexion 
may  be  held  not  to  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

nzDi. — mom,  fol.  2  a,  1.  11  b.  This  form  is  only  found  once 
in  the  Eethibh  (Jer.  xiv.  14). 

nw.— n^r,  foL  I  b,  L  II  b  (margin).  See  the  note  on  the 
translation. 

DDr.— D^Mr  (margin,  [D^3i5]^Mir),  foL  2  b,  L  11  b.  An 
unexpected  plural,  bearing  witness  to  the  sense  of 
"portion"  attributed  by  Ben  Sira  to  nnK  Mtr  in  Gen. 
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xlviii.  22,  in  agreement  with  Targum  (pSn)  and  Syriac 

()V*i^)>  and  opposed  to  LXX  (ZUtfui). 
par.— p*3OT)i,  fol.  1  a,  L  13  a.    See  Levy,  IV,  676. 
rw.— rnrye^,  fol.  a  b,  1.  8  a.    Comp,  the  late  Hebrew  and 

Syriac  KnyiB'.    See  also  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Expositor, 

4th  series,  voL  I,  p.  314. 


19?  (or  ir)«)  1^  HDte  nD,  foL  2  b,  1.  7  b,  who  shall  show  thee 

faithTulness. 
non  r\in^  (margin)  and  non  inDan  (text),  fol.  2  b,  1. 3  a.   A  late 

Hebrew  phrase  having  taken  its  origin  in  e.  g.  B.  H. 

31D  vtrhoy  (Prov.  xxxi.  12).     Cf.  D.  S.  M.,  loc.  cit., 

P-  3^5- 
D.    Note  the  peculiar  construction  in  foL  2  b,  U.  i  b,  2  b. 
The  relative  e^  occurs  in  foL  i  a,  U.  7  b,  9  a,  9  b ;  foL  i  b, 

L  lib;  fol.  2  a,  L  II a. 

G.  Mabgoliouth. 


VOL.  XII. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  HEBRAISTS. 
ROGER  BACON  AND  HIS  PREDECESSORS. 

In  trying  to  fathom  the  state  of  learning  in  Western  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  we  are  not  so  much  struck  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses,  as  by  the  ignorance  of  the  learned. 
The  occasional  appearance  of  scholars  of  great  breadth  and 
depth  of  erudition  makes  the  low  level  of  the  learning 
possessed  by  the  mediocrities  all  the  more  conspicuous. 
The  ordinary  student  moved  within  well-defined  limits ;  his 
learning  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  theological  disqui- 
sitions, on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Church,  which  narrowed 
more  and  more  as  time  went  on.  It  was  always  the  moulding 
and  re-moulding  of  the  existing  material  in  customary  grooves 
and  affcer  approved  methods.  Philosophy  and  knowledge 
of  nature  were  drawn  from  sources  that  had  lost  all  their 
purity.  The  works  of  the  ancients,  or  as  much  of  them  as 
was  within  reach,  had  sufiered  from  bad  translations,  bad 
transcriptions,  mutilations,  interpolations,  and  incorrect 
interpretations.  No  new  facts  were  evolved,  no  new  data 
fixed.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  bolder  spirit 
ventured  to  break  through  the  conventional  humdrum  of 
that  which  was  miscalled  study  and  research,  the  medio- 
crities rose  as  one  man  against  the  disturber.  It  took 
centuries  to  lead  up  to  the  Renascence  of  letters,  and 
when  that  event  actually  took  place,  when  scholasticism 
succumbed  at  last,  and  the  vigilant  observation  of  nature 
commenced  to  supersede  the  a  priori  speculations  of 
physical  science,  the  change  was  accompanied  by  a  friction 
and  disturbance  that  altered  the  aspect  of  almost  all 
European  affairs. 
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This  self-satisfied  slothftilnesB,  this  yague  horror  of  every 
new  departare,  both  in  regard  to  method  and  to  subject- 
matter,  affected  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  The  study 
of  languages,  the  development  of  philosophical  thought, 
and  the  exploration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  were  all 
affected  in  equal  measure.  The  bitterness  with  which  the 
study  of  Greek  was  combated  was  only  a  degree  less  intense 
than  that  which  opposed  the  investigation  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  lore.  The  latter  discipline  had  to  suffer, 
besides,  from  a  certain  feeling  of  uncanniness,  a  super* 
stiiious  fear  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  language. 
'•  The  crowd  saw  in  the  Jew  a  mysterious  being,  possessed 
of  awe-inspiring  mysteries.  He  was  considered  a  sorcerer. 
The  masses  saw  in  the  Hebrew  volumes  a  museum  of 
magic  art ;  the  grotesque  Hebrew  letters  seemed  to  them 
cabbalistical  characters,  and  the  Jew  was  suspected  of 
occult  arts  and  diabolical  intercourse.  This  vague  super- 
stition has  not  yet  entirely  died  out  ^."  It  was  not  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  self-denial  and 
dogged  perseverance  of  Johann  Reuchlin  secured  a  firm 
footing  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  Christian  Europe ;  and 
it  was  long  after  the  knowledge  of  that  language  and  its 
literature — together  with  the  study  of  the  other  Semitic 
languages  which  followed  in  its  train — had  made  con- 
siderable headway  on  the  Continent,  that  this  branch  of 
learning  was  seriously  taken  in  hand  in  England. 

Reuchlin's  fame  had  reached  England  already  during 
his  lifetime.  His  learned  intercourse  with  Erasmus;  the 
admiration  which  he  inspired  in  men  like  Thomas  More 
and  John  Fisher;  the  eagerness  with  which  English 
students,  who,  like  Richard  Crokus,  visited  the  continental 
seats  of  learning,  betook  themselves  to  Reuchlin,  in 
Older  to  become  initiated  into  the  newly  discovered  disci- 
pline ;  and,  above  all,  the  life-and-death  struggle  between 
Reuchlin  and  his  enemies  of  Cologne^  who  desired  the 
public  destruction  of  all  Hebrew  books,  gave  an  impetus 
*  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Israel  ckez  les  noHona,  Paris,  1893,  p.  41. 
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to  English  Bcholars  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  literature 
of  Hebraism.  For  a  long  time  Hebrew  was  taught  at  the 
universities  of  England  in  a  haphazard,  empirical  way. 
There  was  no  depth  of  learning  and  hardly  any  breadth. 
Apart  from  a  few  scholars,  who  achieved  great  proficiency, 
Hebrew  was  only  considered  as  a  sort  of  ornamental 
accomplishment,  sought  after  by  incipient  theologians,  who 
were,  however,  quite  satisfied  with  the  merest  glimpse 
through  the  portals  of  the  temple.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
at  how  low  a  rate  the  general  public  estimated  the  actual 
knowledge  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  pureuit  of 
these  studies.  This  feeling  is  characteristically  described 
in  the  popular  novel  Charles  O'Malley,  by  Charles  Lever. 
The  author  makes  one  of  his  personages,  Frank  Webber, 
express  himself,  in  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  that  scapegrace  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1810, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Belson  (fortunately  he  was  bom 
in  the  nineteenth,  not  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  he'd  be 
most  likely  ornamenting  a  pile  of  faggots)  ventured  upon 
some  stray  excursions  into  the  Hebrew  verbs— the  Professor 
himself  never  having  transgressed  beyond  the  declensions — 
and  the  consequence  is,  he  is  in  disgrace  among  the  seniors." 
Allowing  for  some  artistic  exaggeration,  it  describes  the 
situation  correctly ;  underlying  it  is  the  fact  that  a  proper, 
scientific  treatment  of  Hebrew  and  the  kindred  tongues  is, 
in  this  country,  a  product  of  quite  recent  times. 

This  is  all  tJie  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  an  Englishman 
who  fully  understood  the  position  that  Hebrew  ought  to 
occupy  in  the  curriculum  of  learning,  and  who  had  himself 
set  to  work  to  master  the  language,  and  to  urge  its  impor- 
tance upon  others,  fully  two  centuries  before  Reuchlin  was 
bom.  Boger  Bacon  had  already  in  the  thirteenth  century 
advocated  the  study  of  Hebrew;  but  the  gigantic  intel- 
lectual powers,  vast  emdition,  inventive  genius,  and  stolid 
perseverance,  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  this  and  many 
other  subjects,  were  doomed  to  pass  away,  almost  entirely 
without  fruit ;  and  his  name  lived  in  the  memories  of  the 
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ignc»raiit — a  large  class  in  those  days,  comprising  almost 
everybody — as  that  of  a  magician  and  a  cultivator  of  the 
blaek  arts. 

Before  Bacon's  time  Hebrew  was  as  little  known  in 
England  as  in  any  portion  of  what  was  called  in  those 
days  Laiinitas — the  countries  professing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  including  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe.  No  clergyman  before  Bacon  deemed 
it  at  all  necessary  to  know  Hebrew.  The  bulk  of  them 
had  only  vi^ue  notions  as  to  its  existence ;  the  common 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  sanctioned  by  the  Church, 
was  considered  as  sacred,  and  was  the  basis  of  all  their 
theological  disquisitions  and  discussions.  Only  very  few 
English  members  of  the  clergy  possessed  a  smattering  of 
Hebrew;  there  was  perhaps  not  a  single  one  who  had 
suffici^it  knowledge  to  be  productive  of  a  new  idea  or 
new  point  of  view.  Augustine  can  hardly  be  called  an 
Englishman ;  he  knew  no  Hebre  «v,  as  little  as  his  superior, 
the  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  to  whose  total  ignorance  of 
Hebrew  I  shall  have  to  recur. 

The  Venerable  Bede  is  the  first  English  ecclesiastic  in 
whose  works  a  few  stray  allusions  to  Hebrew  are  met 
with.  Prof.  Steinschneider  *  justly  says  that  the  Expositio 
Nominvm^  found  among  Bede's  works,  proves,  as  little 
as  any  other  dictionary  of  names,  a  direct  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  Hody,  who  published  in  1705  a  work  entitled 
De  BiMiorum  Textihua,  in  which  a  rather  large  fragment 
of  Roger  Bacon's  Opus  Minus  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
passes  in  review  such  English  theologians  as  possessed,  in 
his  opinion,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Hody  was  a  great 
patriot  in  this  respect,  and  he  was  in  every  case  at  pains  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  of  some  chance  allusion  in  that 
direction,  found  in  the  works  of  any  English  divine.    In 

'  In  H.  Brady's  ZeUiKkriflfikr  HtiMtitehe  BibUograpM$y  I,  no.  q,  p.  53.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  explanations  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  e.  g.  such 
t  one  as  is  found  in  the  commentary  to  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  in 
Jerome's  works,  but  which  some  ascribe  to  Bede. 
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the  case  of  Bede,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  Hody 
quotes  several  passages  to  show  the  former  to  have  been 
a  first-rate  Hebraist  ^.  I  agree  with  Hody  that  Bede 
knew  some  Hebrew,  but  we  are  not  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  In  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
Roger  Bacon*,  who  alludes  to  Bede  as  " literatissimus  in 
grammatica  et  Unguis  in  originali/'  I  do  not  think  that  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  amounted  to  much.  It  is  true,  in 
his  work  De  Temporum  Ratione  (ch.  Ixvii),  he  professes  to 
base  his  chronological  data  directly  upon  the  "Hebrew 
truth."  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  from  this 
expression,  with  Hody,  that  he  made  use  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible,  Bede  himself  explains  that  the  "  Hebrew 
truth  "  means  to  him  nothing  more  than  Jerome's  transla- 
tion. '*  Just  as  the  Greek  scholars,"  he  says,  "based  their 
chronological  data  upon  the  text  of  the  seventy  translators ; 
so  we,  who  drink  from  the  pure  source  of  Hebrew  truth,  are 
enabled,  through  the  industiy  of  the  holy  Jerome,  to  follow 
it "  \  Most  passages  in  his  commentaries,  if  not  all,  in  which 
some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  transpires, 
are  taken  from  Jerome.  Nevertheless,  he  must  have  known 
some  Hebrew,  else  he  would  hardly  have  embodied  in  his 
commentaries  such  notes  as  those  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  the  equal  sound  of  the  b  and  D,  or  to  the  similarity  of 
shape  between  T  and  "^  *. 

*  p.  406  pqq.  •  Opus  Minus,  p.  33a,  Brewer. 

^  Haec  de  cursu  praeteriti  seculi  ex  Hebraica  veritate  prout  potuimus 
elucubrare  curavimus,  aequum  rati  ut  sicut  Graeci  LXX  translationum 
editione  utentes  de  ea  sibi  suisque  temporibus  libros  condidere,  ita  et  nos 
qui  per  beati  interpretis  Hieronymi  indostriam  puro  Hebraicae  veritatis 
fonte  potamur,  temporum  quoque  rationem  juxta  hanc  scire  queamus.  . .  . 
Caeterum  ounctis  in  commune  suademus,  et  sive  quia  ex  Hebraica  veritate, 
quae  ad  nos  per  memoratum  interpretem  pura  penrenisse  etiam  hoetibus 
Judaeis  in  professo  est.  .  .  .  Similarly  in  his  Apology  Ad  Plegwintan  : 
Suadebamque  illi . . .  ut  Scripturae  sacrae  per  Christianum  nobis  inter- 
pretem translatae,  potius  quam  Judaeis  interpretationibus,  vel  Ghrono- 
graphorum  imperitiae,  fidem  acoommodare  disceret. 

*  Thus :  Genes  X.  Filii  Saba :  Begma  et  Dadan.  Hio  Saba  per  Sin 
literam  soribitur,  supra  yero  per  Sameoh. — Cethim  et  Dodanim,  Dodanim 
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Hody  ^  mentions  a  remarkable  passage  from  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms  included  among  Jerome's  works.  In 
Psalm  cxxxvi  the  words  "  qui  fecit  luminaria  magna  "  have 
the  following  note  superadded :  *'  This  is  said  of  the  stars, 
which  are  large,  although  to  us  they  appear  small ;  in  the 
same  way,  as  if  we  were  to  ascend  a  high  mountain  and 
see  the  people  below  in  the  valley,  they  would  appear 
small  to  us.  For  the  same  star,  which  is  visible  'in 
Britannia,'  appears  the  same  everywhere."  Now,  the  same 
commentary  contains  some  direct  i-eferences  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  if  the  whole  commentary  were  one  compact  work, 
we  should  here  have  another  Early  English  Hebraist.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case;  the  commentary  has,  as 
Hody  admits,  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  compilation ; 
and  the  words  quoted  are  imdoubtedly  the  interpolation 
into  the  text  of  a  marginal  note  by  some  English  reader. 

Alcuin,  who  was  bom  in  735,  seems  also  to  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Himself  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
he  is  believed  to  have  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
from  Egbert  and  Albert,  bishops  of  York.  Alcuin  exercised 
an  enormous  influence  upon  the  spread  of  learning.  He  either 
founded  or  improved  most  of  the  schools  in  France.  The  regard 
Charlemagne  had  for  this  scholar  was  unbounded.  The  court, 
we  are  told,  was  turned  into  an  academy,  and  Charlemagne 
and  his  family  and  courtiers  became  Alcuin 's  pupils,  and 
affected  biblical  or  classical  names  in  addition  to  their  own. 
Besides  theological  works,  Alcuin  left  also  some  writings  on 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  philology.  He  was  already  an 
old  man,  when  Charlemagne  commissioned  him  to  procure 
an  improved  edition  of  the  Bible.  The  words  Veritas 
HAraica,  when  used  by  Alcuin,  have  the  same  meaning 
as  with  Bede.     Alcuin  must  have  known  some  Hebrew, 

Bhodii,  melius  enim  legitur  Bodanim  sive  Rodim,  ut  septuaginta  inter- 
pretes  transtolenint,  et  in  libro  Hebraeorum  nominum  etiam  noster 
interpras  posuit.     Similitudo  enim  liiterarom  Daleth  et  Res  huno  apud 
Hebneoe  aaepe  fiacit  errorem,  ut  alia  legitiir  pro  alia. 
»P.409. 
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although  his  works  show  little  trace  of  it.  His  remark  on 
Genesis  xxv.  8,  that  the  word  dejiciena  was  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  was  added  by  the  seventy  interpreters, 
does  not  prove  any  direct  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  His  note 
on  Ecclesiastes  ix.  la  would  prove  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
provided  the  observation  be  originally  his.  The  words 
D*1M  ^33  are  always  translated  JUii  hominv/m;  and  he 
observes  that,  wherever  the  expression  JUii  hominv/ni 
occurred,  the  Hebrew  text  had  filii  hominis,  and  that  it 
meant  the  ''sons  of  Adam."  It  is,  he  says,  usual  in 
Scripture  to  call  the  whole  human  race  the  sons  of 
Adam^ 

Alouin  read  in  Jerome's  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  xii.  4 
{'Wry  nw3  h^  irro^,  "and  all  tiie  daughters  of  the  song  shall 
be  brought  low ")  "  et  obmutescent  omnes  filiae  carminis." 
He  observes,  "  obmutescwe  quoque,  sive,  ut  midius  habetur 
in  HebraeOy  surdescera  ifilias  carminis."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  observation  betrays  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
(The  present  text  of  Jerome  has  obaurdescerU.)  In  Alouin's 
description  of  the  York  library  it  is  said  that  the  relics  of 
ancient  Hebrew  lore  were  found  tiiere,  together  with  those 
of  Roman  and  Greek  wisdom  ^.  It  would  not  have  been  an 
impossible  thing  for  Hebrew  books  to  have  found  their  way 
into  that  library,  but,  as  Mr.  Poole  justly  remarks  ^,  the 
words  used  by  Alcuin  need  not  be  pressed  to  mean  more 
than  the  source  from  which  the  literature  he  mentioned 
was  derived. 

*  Notandum  est  quod  per  totum  libnmi,  ubixmnque  didtur^Stt  hominymy 
in  Hebraeo  habetur  JUii  hominis,  hoo  est,  JUi*  AAaan\  et  omnis  pene 
Scriptura  hoc  idiomate  plena  est,  oniversum  genus  humanum  Adam 
filios  Yooans. 

'  Le  PfmajkOma  $t  Sanctis  Bcduiae  JShoractngiSf  ty.  1535-1539: — 
Illic  invenies  veterum  vestigia  Patrum, 
Quidquid  habet  pro  se  Latio  Romanus  in  orbe, 
Graecia  vel  quidquid  transmisit  dara  Latinis: 
Hebraieus  Tel  quod  populus  bibit  imbre  supemo.  . 

*  R.  L.  Poole,  lUustratioM  <^ihe  History  t^Usditmol  Thmtight,  London,  1884, 

P   91. 
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Hody  says^  that  John  Bale  stated,  in  the  name  of 
WilHam  of  Mahnesboiy,  that  Athelstan,  king  of  England, 
who  flourifihed  in  the  tenth  century,  had  the  Bible  trans- 
lated into  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  pure  Hebrew  original, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  converted  Jews,  but  that  no 
Boeh  passage  could  be  found  in  Malmesbury's  works. 

Stephen  Harding,  the  famous  Cistercian  abbots  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  monastery 
of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  but  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  France,  although  himself  knowing  no  Hebrew, 
yet  appreciated  its  importance  for  establishing  a  correct 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  ''A  MS.  edition  of  the  Bible, 
written  under  the  eye  of  our  abbot  himself,  was  preserved 
with  great  reverence  at  Citeaux  up  to  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution.  Not  content  with  consulting  Latin 
MSS.,  he  even  had  recourse  to  the  Rabbins,  in  order  to 
settle  the  readings  of  the  Old  Testament^."  They  ex- 
plained to  him  in  Latin  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaean  of 
several  questionable  passages  and  verses,  and  he  caused 
all  such  as  could  not  be  found  in  the  original  to  be 
erased  from  the  Latin  text.  The  work  was  completed  in 
1109^ 

I  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
England  could  boast  of  a  scholar  who  not  only  possessed 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible, 
but  who  also  understood  how  to  apply  the  same  in  a  bold  and 
independent  spirit.  As  this  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  I  am 
obliged  to  treat  the  matter  rather  fully,  in  order  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  I  base  my  surmise.  Boger  Bacon, 
in  his  Compendvum  Studii  PkUo8opkiae\  discusses  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Genesis  ii.  i,  2.    The 

^  P.  415.  There  is  no  ground  to  assame,  with  Hody  (p.  403),  the 
exittenoe  of  an  English  Eaeherios,  as  distinct  from  the  bishop  of  Lyons 
of  that  nanke. 

'  J,  H.  K[ewman],  The  dtb&rckm  Sainto  (^England,  London,  1844,  p.  zap. 

'  Samuel  Berger,  ^noifi  noHUam  Hngyae  Hebrakae  kabuerirU  QiritHani 
wmki  atfri  temporibm  if*  QoUUl    Paris,  1893,  p.  9  sq. 

'  vm,  p.  4B0  "q^ 
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Latin  words  may  be  forced  to  mean:  ''These  are  the 
generations  of  heaven  and  earth  when  they  were  created, 
on  the  day  when  God  made  heaven  and  earth.  And  all 
the  vegetation  of  the  field  had  not  come  forth  yet,"  &o.  Or, 
they  may  mean:  ''These  are  the  generations,  &c. ...  on  the 
day  when  God  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  vegetation 
of  the  field,  before  it  had  come  forth  on  the  earth,  and  all 
the  herbs  of  the  field  before  they  had  grovm."  Bacon 
argues  that  the  latter  meaning  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Latin,  but  would  contradict  the  narrative  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that, 
in  the  phrase  omne  virgvltv/m,  agri  cmteqvxim  oriretur  in 
terray  the  words  omne  virgvltum  are  in  the  nominative ; 
and  in  the  sentence  omnemqv^  herbam  regionis  jyriuaquam 
germinaret,  the  word  terra  had  to  be  supplied  or  undei*stood, 
as  the  subject  to  germinaret^.  Bacon  adopts  this  inter-* 
pretation,  not  only  with  a  view  to  solve  the  Tcontradiction 
between  the  two  chapters,  but  also  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
Latin  translation  with  the  Hebrew  text.  But  he  adds,  that 
the  sense  would  be  much  clearer,  if  we  had  the  word  herba 
in  the  nominative. 

Bacon  mentions,  thereupon,  a  certain  Andrew  (Andreas 
quidam),  who  wrote  herba  in  the  nominative,  and  inserted 
a  negative  particle  to  the  verbs  oriretur  and  germinaret, 
"quite  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text."  Bacon  is 
very  angry  at  this.  How  dares  Andrew,  he  complains, 
make  his  translation,  which  is  not  nostra  trandatio^  appear 

*  "  Istae  sunt  generationes  ooeli  et  terrae  quando  oreatae  sunt  in  die 
qua  fecit  Dominus  Deus  coelum  et  terram,  et  omne  yiigultum  agri, 
antequam  oriretur  in  terra,  omnemque  herbam  regionis  priusquam 
germinaret."  . .  .  Est  igitur  hio  sensus  literae :  Istae  sunt  generationes 
eoeli  et  terrae,  etc. .  .  .  et  priusquam  terra,  supple,  germinaret  omnem 
herbam  regionis.  Si  Tero  eseet  ibi  omnis  herba  in  nominativo  casu,  tunc 
planior  esset  litera ;  sed  potest  suppleri  nominativus  casus,  sicut  terra 
quae  germinaret. . . .  Unde  non  inteUigendum,  quod  sicut  Deus  fecit 
coelum  et  terram  in  principio,  quod  fecerit  virgulta  et  herbas,  quia 
hoc  falsum  est. .  . .  Sed  hie  eyidentior  esset  litera  si  herba  poneretur 
in  nominativo  casu,  etc. 
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as  if  it  were  ours,  the  authorized  Latin  text?  His  was 
Dot  a  commentary  or  any  translation;  it  was  nothing 
but  a  literal  construing  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  he  continues,  that  many  people  attributed  to  Andrew 
an  authority  which  he  did  not  possess.  Nobody,  since 
Bede,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  expound 
Scripture ;  and  although  Andrew  was  undoubtedly  a  well- 
read  man,  "  and  probably  knew  Hebrew,"  for  all  that  he 
eojoyed  no  authority;  therefore  he  cannot  be  credited,  but 
the  Hebrew  text  must  be  consulted,  to  see  whether  he  was 
right  or  wTong.  If  he  be  right,  credence  was  due  to  the 
Hebrew,  but  not  to  him ;  if  wrong,  he  involved  us  in  the 
danger  of  taking  his  text  for  ours^  the  authorized  text. 
Nevertheless,  Bacon  proceeds,  Andrew  has  the  great  merit 
of  instigating  us  to  consult  the  Hebrew  text,  whenever  we 
meet  in  oui*  translations  with  some  difficulty.  Thus,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  and  in  many  other  passages, 
but  few  {)eople  would  have  thought  of  the  true  meaning,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Andrew  \ 

'  Vemntamen  Andreas  quidam  qui  exponit  Bibliam  ad  literam  ponit 
imtam  in  nominativo  casu,  et  literam  quamdam,  ac  si  nostra  esset, 
repetit,  cam  duplici  negatione.  Sed  omnino  utitur  litera  Latina,  secundum 
quod  eonstruitur  Hebraeum  ad  literam,  ut  superius  dizi,  et  non  est 
nostra  tranalatio.  Propter  quod  nescio  de  quo  intromittit  se  de  hao 
ezpositione,  quia  et  literam  nostram  deberet  exponere,  et  non  aliam, 
quae  etiam  naUiua  translationis  est,  sed  solius  literalis  oonstructionis 
Uebraei.  Haec  ideo  dixi  propter  multos  qui  dant  auctoritatem  Andreae, 
cum  nee  hie  nee  alibi  sit  ei  danda ;  eo  quod  post  Bedam  non  fuit  aliquis 
cui  ecelesia  dederit  auctoritatem  in  expobitione  Scripturae,  sicut  patet 
in  decretis,  et  constat  Andream  ibi  non  es&e  nominatum.  Quamvis  igitur 
foerat  literatus  homo,  et  probabiliter  scivit  Hebraeum,  tamen  quia  non 
est  dignus  auctoritate  tanta,  non  est  ei  credendum,  sed  recurrendum 
est  ad  Hebraeum  de  quo  loquitur,  et  si  verum  dicat,  credendum  est 
Hebraeo,  sed  non  ipsi.  Si  autem  falsum  et  minus  bene,  sicut  hie, 
iftTolTit  no6  in  quadam  litera  quae  non  est  nostra,  redarguendus  sit  quia 
ipse  ponit;  sed  non  est,  immo  est  litera  quae  construit  Hebraeum 
ad  literam,  at  praedixi.  In  hoc  autem  probandus  est  multum,  quod 
ezcitat  nos  ad  localia  dubia  nostrae  translationis  multotiens,  licet  non 
semper,  et  transmittit  nos  ad  Hebraeum,  ut  expositiones  quaeramus 
certius  in  radice.  Pauci  enim  cogitarent  de  vera  expositione  istios  passus 
et  tlioram  maltoruin,  nisi  Andream  reciperent  in  bac  parte. 
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Now,  who  was  this  Andrew,  who  had  the  capacity  and  at 
the  same  time  the  courage,  to  amend  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible  after  the  original  Hebrew  text  ?  It  is  evident 
that  Bacon's  orthodoxy  had  to  straggle  with  a  sincere 
admiration  for  this  expositor  of  Scripture.  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  that  he  was  not  the  Jew  Andrew  of  whom  Bacon 
declares  that  he  used  to  help  Michael  Scot  with  his  trans- 
lations. The  Andrew  mentioned  here  was  evidently  a 
Christian  theologian  of  considerable  merit.  I  venture  to 
identify  him  with  the  Englishman  Andrew,  an  Augustinian 
monk,  who  lived  about  1150,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Victore*.  He  is  said  to  have  written  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  Minor 
Prophets,  and  the  Books  of  the  Maccabaeans.  His  commen- 
taries are  reputed  to  have  been  of  a  learned  and  important 
character.  He  is  quoted  by  Nicholas  de  lira  (i  Sam.  x.  «) 
and  others.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  his  commentaries 
were  formerly  extant,  or  are  extant  still,  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere.  If  the  latter  be  true,  it  might  be  worth  while, 
in  the  interests  of  the  history  of  letters,  to  try  and  obtain 
a  description  of  such  MSS.  I  believe  him  to  be  the  same 
Andrew  who  is  blamed  and  praised,  in  one  breath,  by 
Roger  Bacon;  and  if  my  conjecture  be  correct,  we  may 
add  this  "  Magister  Andreas,  natione  Anglus,"  to  the  scanty 
list  of  Early  English  Hebraists. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must  be  confessed  that 

'  Fabricias,  Bibliotheca  Latina  Mediae  et  If\fimae  AetatiSf  8,  v.:  *<  Andreaa, 
natione  Anglns,  Monaohus  Augustinianus  S.  VictoriSy  Paria  circa  annnm 
1 150,  Hugonis  de  S.  Victore  discipulna.  Hnjos  CommmtairiQS  in  Eaaiam 
perstringit  Riehardus  de  S.  Victore  libris  de  Emanuele.  lUoa  commen- 
tarioa  MStoa  in  Regia  Bibliotheca  Parisiensi  extare  testatur  Oudinus, 
sicat  eiiam  in  aliis  Bibliothecis  Historicam  Magistri  Andreae  ezpoaitioneni 
in  Pentateuchum,  libro8Regum,ParaUpomenon,  Parabolas  et  Ecclesiastem, 
Danielem,  Prophetas  Minoree,  et  Maccabaeorum  libros.  Idem  minime 
nngaoem,  sed  aensii  gravem  hunc  scriptorem  ease  iudicat  Hisce  Pitaeu^i 
pag.  ai4  addit  qaoque  in  Josue,  libnun  Judicum,  Ecclesiastem,  et  in 
Jeremiam.  Andream  hunc  refellit  LjranuB  ad  i  Sam.  x.  v.  8.  Adde 
Jacobum  Qudtif,  Tom.  I,  de  Sarnie  Dominteanorunif  p.  479." 
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Early  England  offers  a  complete  blank  in  the  field  of  Hebrew 
literature.  On  the  Continent  it  was  only  a  little  better  \ 
A  complete  revolution  in  thought,  and  a  considerable 
increase  of  general  knowledge  was  required,  to  prepare  the 
way  towards  an  improvement  in  that  direction.  Hebrew 
had  to  await  its  turn;  it  had  to  stand  aside  till  the 
eonditions  of  learning  became  favourable  to  its  appreciation, 
and  till  the  right  man  arose,  who  was  able  to  impart  the 
necessary  impetus  to  the  study  of  that  language. 

But  in  this  particular  instance  it  was  only  the  former 
cause,  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  time,  which  delayed 
the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  letters;  for  the  right 
man  had  arisen  two  centuiies  before  Reuchlin  was  bom. 
Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  not  only  a  theologian  of  unparallelled  erudition  and 
boldness  of  spirit,  but  embodied  besides  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  half  a  dozen  scholars — philologists,  philo- 
sophers, scientists,  chemical  students,  and  inventors — of 
two  or  three  hundred  years  after  his  death.  Bom  between 
1 210  and  1 215  ^  he  at  first  devoted  himself  at  Oxford  to 
the  study  of  grammar  and  logic.  Having  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  having 
entered  upon  the  study  of  science,  he  went  to  Paris  to 
continue  his  training.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Oxford. 
His  devotion  to  learning  surpassed  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  sacrificed  everything  to  his  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  stocking  his  mind 
with  everything  that  could  possibly  be  learned,  and  with 
digesting,  classifying,  and  harmonizing  all  the  stores  of 
erudition  mastered  by  him ;  but  he  also  was  indefatigable  in 
his  work  of  advancing  learning  among  his  contemporaries. 

'  Ct  my  essay  on  *'  Johann  Reuchlin,  the  fkther  of  the  study  of  Hebrew 
among  Christians,"  in  the  Jswish  QuABnBLT  Rjeyixw,  YIII,  p.  445  sqq. 
vLondon,  1896). 

'  Vid.  the  Opus  Mc^jus  qfBoger  Bacon,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Bridges, 
Oxford,  1697,  Introduction,  p.  xxi  sqq. ;  Fr,  Rogeri  Bacon  Opera  quaedam 
intditM^  edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  London,  1859,  Preface. 
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He  inBtmcted  young  men  in  langaages,  mathematics,  and 
other  disciplines.  He  invented  and  procured  such  instru* 
ments  as  were  indispensable  to  ihe  porsoit  of  science ;  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  sneers  and  obloquy  of  his  fellow 
scholars  in  Oxford,  to  whom  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
was  incomprehensible,  and  tiierefore  objectionable.  He 
impoverished  himself  in  these  pursuits,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  rare  books,  spending  two  thousand  livres  on  his  own 
education. 

Unfortunately,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  thus  deprived  himself  of  all  freedom  of  action.  His 
independence  of  mind  roused  the  suspicions  of  those  who 
were  his  superiors  in  rank,  but  his  inferiors  in  everything 
else.  His  experiments  were  looked  upon  as  a  practice  of 
magic.  But  he  struggled  on,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and 
a  fortunate  circumstance  enabled  him  at  length  to  make 
an  attempt  to  put  in  writing  the  results  of  his  lifelong 
studies* 

About  1 264  the  Cardinal  Guy  Le  Gros,  or  de  Foulques, 
bishop  of  Sabina,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  IV,  was  sent  by  Pope  Urban  IV  to 
England,  to  intervene  in  the  disputes  between  Henry  III 
and  his  barons.  His  mission  failed,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  the  barons  to  submission  he  met  with  insults,  which 
rankled  in  his  breast  for  ever  after.  But  one  great  result 
followed;  during  his  stay  in  this  country,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Roger  Bacon.  Bacon's  relations  were,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  ardent  royalists,  who  had  sacrificed  their 
fortune  in  their  master's  cause.  Raymond  of  Laon,  a  derk, 
seems  to  have  drawn  the  cardinal's  attention  to  Roger  Bacon. 
He  was  sent  to  communicate  to  the  latter  the  prelate's 
wish  to  peruse  Bacon's  writings.  Guy  de  Foulques  had 
meanwhile  become  Pope,  and  Bacon  sent  a  gentleman, 
named  Bonecor,  to  him,  to  explain  that,  as  a  Franciscan, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  write  a  book  without  a  written 
mandate  and  a  papal  dispensation  to  that  effect.  The 
writings.  Bacon  says,  demanded  by  the  cardinal  were  not 
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eompoeed;  he  had  written  nothing  on  science  before  he 
entered  his  order,  and  he  was  afterwards  unable  to  do  so 
because  a  strict  prohibition  had  been  passed,  nnder  penalty 
of  many  days'  fasting  on  bread  and  water,  against  any 
work^  written  either  by  himself  or  any  one  belonging  to  his 
house,  being  communicated  to  strangers.  He  could  not 
entrust  copyists  with  the  work,  because  they  would  only 
copy  his  ij^ords  to  serve  themselves  or  others,  without  any 
regard  to  his  wishes.  The  Pope  thereupon  sent  Raymond 
of  Laon  a  second  time  to  Bacon,  commanding  him^  on  his 
apostolical  authority,  to  transmit  to  him  a  fair  copy  of  the 
work  which  had  been  the  subject  of  their  correspondence, 
setting  aside  all  ordinances  of  his  superiors  to  the  contrary; 
and  to  make  known  to  him,  the  Pope,  the  remedies  he 
considered  most  advisable  for  removing  the  dangers  he  had 
formerly  pointed  out.  All  this  was  to  be  done  secretly  and 
witiiout  delay. 

Armed  with  this  authorization  from  the  Pope,  he  tried  to 
induce  '^  friends  and  kinsmen,  great  and  small,'^  to  assist 
him  in  canying  out  the  work.  He  was  poor ;  in  fact,  he 
was,  as  a  Franciscan  monk,  bound  to  poverty  by  his  vows. 
The  fortune  he  once  possessed  had  been  spent  on  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  before  he  entered  the  order.  His 
advances  were,  in  most  cases,  met  with  opposition  and 
slights.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  importunate  beggar, 
and  although  a  few  friends  assisted  him  from  their  scanty 
means,  the  work  had  to  be  frequently  interrupted  for  want 
of  money. 

Bacon  thought  he  had  found  in  Pope  Clement  IV  a  man 
after  his  own  heart  He  imagined  that  the  Pope,  when 
demanding  of  him  to  produce  his  work,  was  swayed  by 
purely  scientific  motives.  He  read  his  own  wishes  into 
the  Pope's  letter.  He  laid,  I  think,  too  much  stress  on  the 
Pope's  desire  of  obtaining  a  fair  copy  of  his  work,  and 
made  too  light  of  that  part  of  the  letter  in  which  he  was 
enjoined  to  point  out  the  remedies  he  considered  imperative 
for  a  better  government  of  the  Church.    Severe  as  Bacon 
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is  in  his  exposure  of  the  corrupted  state  of  the  latter^  he 
deals  with  it  only  as  one  of  the  many  subjects  he  thought 
he  was  asked  to  deal  with.  But  it  was  the  clerico-political 
aspects  of  Bacon's  views  which  must  have  been  reported  to 
the  Pope,  and  it  was  these  that  induced  the  latter  to 
summon  Bacon  to  transmit  to  him  a  copy  of  his  book  in 
fair  writing.  Clement  IV,  from  political  and  hierarchical 
motives,  wanted  to  obtain  a  concise  and  clearly  written 
report  on  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  wei*e  managed;  on  that  which  Bacon  termed 
**  the  quibbles  and  frauds  of  the  jurists,"  "  the  rattle  of 
litigation,"  fee.  He  wanted  such  report,  either  for  the 
intelligence  department  of  the  supreme  government  of  the 
Church,  or  for  his  own  private  enlightenment  on  such 
matters;  and  the  words  in  his  mandate,  ''et  per  tuas 
declares  literas  quae  tibi  videntur  adhibenda  esse  remedia 
circa  ilia  quae  nuper  esse  tanti  discriminis  intimasti," 
give,  perhaps,  the  clue  to  the  real  motive  for  making 
the  demand.  This  would  explain  Clement's  anxiety  to 
keep  the  affair  "as  secret  as  possible"  (et  hoc  quanto 
secretins  poteris  facias  indilate).  There  would  have  been 
no  call  for  such  secrecy  on  questions  of  philosophy  and 
science  ;  but  the  Pope  thought  only  of  questions  of  Church 
policy.  The  Pope  had,  perhaps,  no  clearer  notions  about  all 
those  questions  to  the  exploration  of  which  Roger  Bacon 
had  devoted  his  life  than  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries, 
nor  any  greater  desire  to  receive  information  about  them ; 
aud  it  may  be  assumed  that  Bacon  was  as  much  in  advance 
of  him  as  of  all  others.  Brewer  eulogizes  the  Pope  because, 
''  in  an  age  of  great  political  disorder,  when  the  storm  was 
still  muttering,  which  had  shaken  mediaeval  society  to  its 
basis,  he  retained  his  r^ard  for  philosophy/'  and  "  at  all 
events  proved  himself  so  supeiior  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  as  to  express  some  desire  to  hear  what  the  philosopher 
was  so  ready  to  communicate."  I  doubt  whether  these 
eulogies  are  deserved.  Clement  wished  to  hear  from  a  man 
who  was,  as  far  as  concerned  England,  of  the  same  political 
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opinions  as  himself,  the  complaints  he  had  to  make  against 
the  management  of  the  Church,  and  the  remedies  he 
suggested.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  concerned 
about  anything  else  that  agitated  the  philosopher's  mind. 
Brewer  says  that  "Clement's  lengthy  correspondence  is 
filled  with  the  ordinary  burthen  of  official  business." 
Mr.  Bridges  calls  him  "  the  busiest  man  in  Christendom." 
Soch  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Clement  as  to 
Bacon's  aims  and  objects  would  account  for  the  latter  s 
numerous  complaints,  that  the  Pope,  who,  he  had  hoped, 
would  purge  the  Church  from  fraud  and  contentions,  had 
"  forgotten  to  write  to  his  superiors  in  his  excuse ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  divulge  to  them  'the  secret/  they  threw 
obstacles  in  his  way";  and  that  the  Pope  "had  over- 
looked his  expenses."  But  Bacon,  only  too  delighted  to  be 
summoned  by  the  Pope,  to  pen,  as  he  thought,  the  results  of 
his  lifelong  researches  in  the  fields  of  learning,  cheerfully 
proceeded  with  the  execution  of  the  task  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  ^. 

The  mutual  misunderstanding  between  Bacon  and  Clement 
was  the  most  fortunate  blunder  that  ever  assisted  the  cause 
of  learning.  We  owe  to  it  the  composition  of  Bacon's  trilogy, 
tile  Opus  Majus,  the  Opus  MinuSy  and  the  Opus  Terti/wm. 
Unfortunately,  only  a  small  piece  of  the  Opus  Minus  is 
now  extant ;  but  the  Opus  Majus  and  the  Ojms  Tertium 
have,  happily,  been  preserved.  Bacon  deals  in  these 
books  wiUi  theology,  grammar,  music  and  dancing,  mathe- 
matics, the  calendar,  optics,  experimental  philosophy, 
and  ethics.  The  three  works  were  composed  and  clearly 
written  out  for  the  Pope  within  fifteen  or  eighteen  months 
of  the  arrival  of  the  mandate.  They  were,  as  intended 
by  Bacon,  written  in  a  popular  and  easy  style.    Bacon 

'  Wadding,  Annales  Jftnorum,  IV,  p.  265 :  <'  Verum  est  quoddam  ejus 
Opasculam  sibi  transmitti  voluisse  Clementem,  an  legend!  profundi 
hominis  arcana  capidine,  an  subtilioris,  vel  obscurioris  examinandi  desi- 
derio,  non  plane  constat  ex  subjectis  litteria  Pontificiis,  ex  Vaticano 
tniueriptis.*' 

TOL.  XII.  E 
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eoDsidered  them  as  introductory  treatises,  as  mere  sum- 
maries of  the  results  of  his  researches.  He  apologizes 
for  not  having  his  Scriptv/m,  Frincipale  ready,  by  reason 
of  various  impediments,  and  because  of  its  prolixity ; 
otherwise,  he  says,  "he  would  have  delivered  in  distinct 
and  formal  treatises  a  whole  system  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Latins^  of  logic,  of  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  of 
speculative  alchemy,  of  the  four  speculative^  not  to  add 
practical,  mathematics." 

When  it  is  said  that  in  his  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
learning  he  also  dealt  with  grammar,  it  must  not  be  taken 
in  the  narrow  sense,  as  if  he  occupied  himself  merely  with 
the  elucidation  of  the  principal  rules  of  the  accidence  and 
syntax  of  some  particular  languages.  His  encyclopaedic 
mind  soared  here  also  high  above  the  strata  of  detail,  which 
lay  unfolded  before  him,  and  of  which  he  took  a  compre- 
hensive bird's-eye  view.  He  generalized  from  the  details, 
not  of  one  language,  but  of  groups  of  dialects,  which  he 
tried  to  compare,  and  from  which  he  attempted  to  draw 
rules  applicable  to  alL  Foremost  in  his  mind  were  two 
groups  of  languages,  which  centred  round  Latin  and  Hebrew. 
Latin  was  a  living  language  in  those  days ;  it  was  used  in 
greater  or  lesser  purity  by  every  scholar,  lawyer,  and  cleric. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course  that  Bacon  paid  particular 
attention  to  it.  The  motives  that  induced  him  to  advocate 
the  study  of  Hebrew  were  of  a  complex  nature. 

First  and  foremost  stand  the  religious  motives.  Hebrew 
was  to  Bacon,  as  it  was  to  Johann  Keuchlin,  the  language 
in  which  God  had  revealed  himself  to  his  chosen  people ; 
and  the  religious  books,  divinely  revealed,  or,  at  least, 
divinely  inspired,  were  divulged  in  that  language.  Bacon 
shared  the  opinion  of  many  great  men  before  and  after  him, 
that  wisdom,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  was  delivered 
to  mankind  by  Qod  himself.  The  bearers  of  divine  religious 
truth,  singled  out  in  the  Bible,  were,  at  the  same  time,  those 
to  whom  all  things  knowable  had  been  revealed.  The 
biblical   cosmogony  was    only  a   summary;    the  details. 
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though    not  written    down,  were,  as   an   oral   tradition, 
delivered  to  later  generations  by  the  heroes  of  the  Bible. 

God  revealed  philosophy  first  to  his  saints,  to  whom  he  also  gave 
the  Law.  He  did  so,  because  philosophy  was  indispensable  to  the 
andetstanding,  the  promulgation,  the  acceptance,  and  the  defence  of 
the  Law,  and  in  many  other  ways  also  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  was  delivered,  complete  in  all  details,  in  the  Hebrew  language  K 

The  whole  wisdom  of  philosophy  was  given  by  God,  who,  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  delivered  it  to  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets. 
God  gave  them  longevity,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  time  to 
comprehend  it  all . . .  They  possessed  wisdom  in  its  entirety  before 
the  infidel  sag-es  obtained  it,  such  as  the  famous  poets,  or  the  Sibyls, 
or  the  seven  wise  men,  or  the  philosophers  who  lived  after  them. .  . 
All  their  information  about  heavenly  bodies,  about  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  the  superior  sciences,  about  sects,  God,  Christianity,  the 
beauties  of  virtues,  and  the  rectitude  of  the  laws,  of  eternal  reward 
and  punishment,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  all  other  questions, 
were  derived  from  God's  saints.  The  philosophers  did  not  find  them 
out ;  God  revealed  them  to  his  saints  . . .  Adam,  Solomon,  and  the 
otherB  testified  to  the  truth  of  the  fEiith,  not  only  in  holy  writ,  but 
also  in  books  of  philosophy,  long  before  there  were  any  philosophers 
properly  so-called  *. 

*  Opus  Ttrtmmy  X,  p.  39 :  Revelavit  igitur  Deus  prime  phllosophiam 
Sanctis  sois,  quibos  et  legem  dedit ;  nam  philosophia  utilis  est  leg!  Dei, 
sd  intellectum,  ad  promulgationem,  ad  probationem,  ad  defensionem, 
6t  miiltis  aliis  media,  ut  patet  per  epera  quae  scribe.  Et  idee  primo 
tiadita  est  principaliter  et  complete  in  liDgua  Hebraea. 

*  Opua  Terthtm,  XXIY,  p.  79 : .  . .  teta  philesephia  data  est  a  Dee,  quia 
laneti  patriarchae  et  prephetae  a  principle  mundi  earn  receperunt  a  Dee  ; 
qnibus  Deus  dedit  lengitudinem  vitae. .  .  .  Nam  ut  prebem  qued  sancti 
primo  habuerunt  philesephiam  et  sapientiam  totam  ante  quam  philesephi 
infid^es,  revelvo  tetum  tempus  a  principle  mundi,  discurrens  per  emne8 
aetates  et  saeeula,  at  inveniam  quande  prime  fuerunt  singuli,  qui  titiilum 
ttpientiae  habuerunt,  sive  sint  peetae  praeolari,  sive  Sybillae,  sive  septem 
ttpientee,  sive  phileaophi  qui  pest  illes  septem  venerunt .  . .  qued  de 
eoelestibus  mira  dicunt,  et  de  secretis  naturae,  et  scientiarum  magna- 
liam,  et  de  sectis,  et  de  Dee,  et  de  secta  Christi,  et  de  virtutum  pul- 
diritudine  et  legum  honestate,  et  de  vita  aetema  gleriesa  et  peenali, 
et  de  resurrect ione  mortuorum,  et  de  omnibus.  Nam  ph  ilesephi  habuerunt 
haec  omnia  a  Sanctis  Dei ;  unde  philesephi  non  invenerunt  hoc  prime, 
nee  home,  sed  Deus  revelavit  suis  Sanctis.  Nam  quia  homo  per  se  posset 
•are  ooelestia,  et  indicia  rerum  per  ea,  et  alia  infinita  quae  scribunt 
philesephi  ?    Certe  nee  Salomon,  nee  Adam  maximus,  nee  aliquis ;  sed 

£  2 
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Philoflophy  was  developed  bj  Noah  and  bis  sods,  partdcolarij  bj 
Shem.  All  philosophers  and  great  poets  lived  after  them  and  after 
Abraham.  For  Aristotle  and  all  other  aothorities  agree  that  the 
first  philosophizing  people  were  the  Chaldaeans  and  Egjrptians.  But 
although  Noah  and  his  sons  taught  the  Chaldaeans,  before  Abraham 
taught  the  Egyptians,  yet  was  methodical  study  not  introduced  at 
once,  but  gradually  developed  by  practice'. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  inclading 
the  authors  of  some  writings  erroneously  attributed  to 
Aristotle,  Bacon  proceeds  to  trace  the  chain  of  transmission 
of  philosophy.  He  mixes  together  biblical  and  mythological 
personages,  dealing  with  the  latter  after  the  method  first 
introduced  by  Euhemerus  of  Crete. 

Zoroaster  invented  the  magic  arts :  he  was  the  son  of  Ham,  the  son 
of  Noah.  lo.  who  was  afterwards  called  Isis,  taught  the  Egyptians  to 
write ;  for,  although  they  had  been  taught  everything  by  Abraham, 
they  had  no  literature.  Isis  was  the  daughter  of  Inachus.  the  first 
king  of  the  Argives,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
According  to  others,  she  introduced  letters  from  Ethiopia.  Minerva, 
the  inventress  of  many  things,  lived  about  the  same  time.  Under 
Phoroneus,  Inachus^s  son,  moral  philosophy  was  first  introduced 
among  the  heathens.  Prometheus  was  the  first  great  teacher  of 
philosophy,  and  his  brother  Atlas  the  first  great  astrologer.  But 
he  was  preceded  by  the  crreat  astronomers,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and 
Abraham,  and  whatever  he  knew  he  had  learned  when  he  was  living 
in  slavery  among  the  children  of  Israel.  His  grandson.  Mercury, 
became  the  great  teacher  of  mankind.  Apollo's  son,  Esculapius,  was 
the  first  teacher  of  medicine  among  the  heathens.  Apollo  himself, 
a  great  expert  in  medicine,  cured  by  spells  and  incantations,  but  the 

Deus  ipse  revelavit  legem  suam  Sanctis,  et  philoflophiam  propter  intel- 
lectum  legis,  et  extensionem,  et  probationem,  et  promulgationem,  et 
defensionem  ;  et  hi  sancti  scripsemnt  libros  philosophise  omnes.  Et  non 
solum  in  sacra  Script ura  fecerunt  mentionem  de  veritate  fidei,  sed  in 
sois  libris  philosophicis.  et  praenuntiavemnt  omnia  antequam  philosophi 
fuerunt.    Cf.  ibid.  VIII,  p.  34. 

*  Opus  MajuB^  n,  9 ;  vol.  I,  p.  46,  Bridges :  Koe  et  filii  ejus  multiplicaverunt 
philosophiam,  et  praecipue  Sem  praevaluit  in  hac  parte. .  .  .  Aristoteles 
et  omnes  consentiunt  in  hoc,  quod  primi  philosophantes  faerunt  Ohaldaei 
et  Aegyptii.  .  . .  Quia  licet  Noe  et  filii  ejus  docuerunt  Chaldaeos  antequam 
Abraham  docuit  Aegyptios,  tamen  non  fuit  studium  more  scholastico  it% 
cito  institutum,  sed  paulatim  crevit  ordo  ejus  et  exercitium. 
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son  followed  the  tme  method  of  experience.  But  both  had  been 
preceded  by  Adam  and  Enoch.  Of  all  branches  of  knowledge  medi- 
cine is  the  most  necessary ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  invented  by  the  sons  of  Adam  and  Noah,  who  were  so  wise,  and 
to  whom  long  life  was  vouchsafed  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
study  of  wisdom  \ 

Aristotle  wonld  never  have  been  able  to  achieve  such  great  results 
without  the  protection  and  pecuniary  aid  of  kings,  especially  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  King  Solomon  himself  possessed  great  wealth, 
and  was,  therefore,  able  to  complete  his  philosophical  works  in  Hebrew. 
The  sons  of  Adam  and  Noah,  and  their  offspring,  were  able  to  master 
all  knowledge  by  the  power  of  wealth  and  longevity  *. 

Philosophy  was  delivered  on  four  distinct  occasions.  It  was 
delivered  for  the  first  time  in  Hebrew,  complete  in  all  its  details,  by 
Adam  and  Noah ;  the  second  time  by  Solomon,  but  Aristotle  and 
Aficenna,  who  mark  the  two  other  epochs  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, were  only  able  to  deliver  it  incompletely,  because  they  were 
heathens  '. 

The  origin  of.  all  wisdom  and  knowledge  must  thus,  in 
Bacon's  estimation,  be  sought  in  the  Hebrew  ynitings,  as 
divulged  by  Hebrew  saints  and  sages,  and  the  Bible  is  the 
ever-flowing  mainspring  from  which  all  human  enlighten- 
ment issued.  But  it  was  known  only  from  translations ; 
and  Bacon's  distrust  of  translations,  though  not  stronger 
than  that  of  Reuchlin  after  him,  was  yet  accentuated  by 
the  former  in  much  more  vigorous  terms.  He  objected  to 
translations  for  two  reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  reproducing  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
original,  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of 

'  Ibid.,  p.  46  sqq. 

*  Opus  Tertium,  VIII,  p.  34  :  Aristoteles  quidem,  auctoritate  et  auxUiis 
regum,  et  maxime  Alexandria  feoit  in  Graeoo  quae  voluit,  et  multis 
millibufl  hominum  usus  est  in  experientia  scientiarum,  et  expends 
copiosis,  sicut  historiae  narrant.  Salomon  vero,  rex  ditissimus,  similiter 
complevit  philosophiam  in  Hebraeo ;  et  filii  Adae  et  Noae,  et  filii  ejus, 
et  Abraham,  et  ilia  familia,  turn  divitiarum  potentia,  turn  longitudine 
Tttae,  omnia  compleverunt. 

'  Ibid. :  Sic  igitnr  quater  Aiit  philosophia  sufficienter  tradita,  sed  bis 
omnino  completa ;  scilicet,  prime  per  filios  Adae  et  Noae,  et  secundo 
per  Salomonem.  Caeteri  duo  juxta  sua  tempera  tradlderunt  sufficienter, 
■ed  non  omnino  compleverunt,  quia  fuerunt  infideles.    X,  p.  3a. 
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the  existing  translations,  and  the  incompetency  of  the 
translators.  Quoting  Jerome,  he  says  that  no  language 
can  be  faithfully  rendered  into  another.  That  which 
sounded  well  in  one  tongue  became  absurd  and  ridiculous 
when  expressed  in  another.  Homer  became  ridiculous 
when  translated  into  Latin,  and  that  most  eloquent  poet 
could  hardly  be  said  to  speak  at  alL  Anybody  could  make 
the  experiment  for  himself,  let  him  only  try  and  translate 
a  scientific  work  into  his  mother  tongue.  He  could  not 
simply  transfer  the  terms,  say  of  logic,  by  equivalent  teims 
in  his  own  language  ;  he  must  invent  new  expressions,  and 
he  would  only  be  understood  by  himself.  This  is  not  only 
the  case  when  dealing  with  two  totally  different  languages, 
but  also  when  handling  two  different  dialects  of  one,  as, 
for  instance,  Picardian,  Gallic,  Pi^oven^al,  and  all  the  other 
idioms,  from  the  confines  of  Apulia  to  the  borders  of  Spain; 
their  common  mother  being  Latin.  Anothw  drawback  was 
that,  in  works  on  theology  and  philology,  many  terms 
were  taken  over  verbally,  which  could  only  be  written, 
pronounced,  and  understood  by  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  language  from  which  they  were  derived.  The 
cause  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Latin  vocabulary 
could  not  supply  equivalent  terms,  because  no  original 
work  on  theology  and  philosophy  had  been  composed 
in  Latin.  All  texts  were  originally  either  Hebrew,  Greek, 
or  Arabic.  The  entii*e  gi'oundwork  of  wisdom  was  com- 
posed in  languages  other  than  Latin,  and  "  waters  drawn 
from  the  fountains  were  sweeter  than  those  taken  from 
turbid  rivulets,  and  wine  was  purer  and  more  wholesome 
when  kept  in  the  original  cask,  than  when  poured  from 
vessel  to  vessel."  K,  therefore,  the  Latins  wished  to  drink 
the  pure  and  wholesome  liquor  from  the  fountain  of 
wisdom,  they  would  be  Obliged  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  languages  It  was 
impossible  to  recognize  the  proper  form  and  beauty  of 
wisdom  in  all  its  dignity,  except  in  the  languages  in  which 
it  was  originally  laid  down.    Only  those  who  had  tasted  of 
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tbe  isrell  of  wisdom  in  its  primary  fullness  and  parity, 
could  know  the  delight  it  afforded;  all  others  were  like 
those  stricken  with  paralysis,  who  could  not  judge  of 
the  sweetness  of  food ;  or  like  those  bom  deaf,  who  were 
unable  to  enjoy  harmonies  of  sounds 

There  are  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  this 
first  explorer  and  the  more  successful  pioneer  of  Hebrew 
lore  in  Christian  Europe.  Both  Bacon  and  Beuchlin  had 
an  unbounded  veneration  for  Jerome,  whom  they  took  as 

^  Qpits  Tertium^  XXY,  p.  90 :  Nam  quod  bene  resonat  in  una,  absurdnm 

est  in  alia  et  ridiculosum.      Unde  Hieronymus  dicit  libro   memorato, 

com  Homerum  transfers  in  Latinum  videbis    ridiculosum    et  poetam 

eloquoDtiiisimum  vix    loquentem.      Et  hoc  potest  quilibet  probare,   si 

sdentiam  quam  ncvit  velit  in  linguam  matemam  convertere.     Gerte 

logicus  Don  poterit  exprimere  suam  logicam  si  monstrasset  per  vocabula 

lingoae  matemae  ;  sed  oporteret  ipsum  nova  fingere,  et  ideo  non  intelli- 

geretor  nisi  a  se  ipso.      Et  sic  de  aliis  scientiis.     £t  hoc  videmus  in 

idioiiuitibus  dirersis  ejusdem  linguae ;  nam  idioma  est  proprietas  alicujus 

lingoae  distincta  ab  alia;    ut  Plcardium,  et  Gallicum,  et  Provinciale, 

et  omnia  idiomata  a  finibus  Apuliae  usque  ad  fines  Hispaniae.    Nam 

lingua  Latina  est  in  his  omnibus  una  et  eadem,  secundum  substantiam, 

sed  Tariata  secundum  idiomata  diversa.  .  .  .  Quarta  causa  potest  esse 

qood  Tocabula  infinita  ponuntur  in  textibus  theologiae  et  philosophise 

de  alienis  linguis,  quae  non  possunt  scribi,  nee  proferri,  neo  intelligi, 

nisi  per  608  qui  linguas  sciunt.    Et  necesse  fuit  hoc  fieri  propter  hoc, 

qood  seientiae  fuerunt  oompositae  in  lingua  propria,  et  translatores  non 

iovenemnt  in   lingua  Latina  vocabula  sufficientia.— Ibid..  YIII,  p.  24 : 

£t  non  fuit  (philosophia)  ab  aliis  tradita,  nee  unquam  apud  Latinos 

fteta,  nee  complete  translata,  sed  imperfecte,  et  pessime  per  partes  pejores 

lb  aliis  linguis  transfusa. — Compendium  Studii  PhUosqphiaej  YIII,  p.  465  sqq., 

Brewer:  Latini  nuUum  textum  composuerunt,  scilicet  neque  theologiae 

neqne  philosophiae.     Omnes  textus  facti  sunt  primo  in  Hebraeo  bis, 

tertio  in  Graeco,  quarto  in  Arabico. . . .  Cum  igitur  totus  textns  sapientiae 

tit  Cactus  in  aliis  Unguis,  et  dulcius  ex  ipso  fonte^bibuntur  aquae  quam 

in  rirulis  turbidis,  atque  vinum  purius  est  et  sanius,  atque  virtuosius 

dum  in  primitive  vase  tenetur,  quam  quum  de  vase  in  van  transfunditur, 

mani^Mtnm  est  necessarium  fore  Latinis,  ut  si  volunt  puro,  et  sano, 

et  effieaci  sapientiae  liquore  potari,  quod  in  fonte  Hebraic!  sermonis, 

et  Graeci,  et  Arabici,  tanquam  in  primitivis  vasis,  discant  sapientiam 

exhaurire.    Nunquam  enim  poterunt  dignitatem  sapientiae  in  propria 

forma  et  figura  contemplari,  nee  ut  est  in  decore  suo,  nisi  in  illis  linguis 

etm  aspiciant,  in  qnibos  primitus  fuerat  oonstituta.    O,  quantum  placet 

gostus  sapientiae  his  qui  sic  sunt  fontali  et  primaria  plenitudine  delibuti ! 
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a  pattern,  after  whom  to  shape  their  course  in  life.  Both 
believed  that  all  wisdom  had  been  revealed  by  God  to 
the  Israelites,  and  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Thus  Reuchlin  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
science  of  medicine  was  taught  by  God  to  the  Jews,  from 
whom  it  passed  later  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  and, 
finally,  to  the  Germans.  A  deeply  felt  aversion  to  transla- 
tions was  common  to  both.  Reuchlin,  when  quite  a  youth, 
composed  a  Latin  dictionary  under  the  title  of  Vocabulariu6 
BrevUoquus,  in  which  he  was  frequently  under  the  necessity 
of  quoting  Hebrew  words  without  understanding  them,  and 
he  repeatedly  expresses  his  disgust  at  this.  The  comparison 
of  translations  to  "  wine  poured  from  cask  to  cask "  was 
made  in  almost  the  same  terms  by  Bacon  and  by  Brcuchlin^. 
But  in  the  case  of  Bacon  the  horror  of  translations  was 
intensified  by  the  condition  of  the  existing  versions,  which 
he  considered  to  be  of  the  woi*st  possible  kind.  His  dissatis- 
faction knew  no  bounds,  and  he  emptied  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  translations  and  translators  alike.  He  indis- 
criminately condemns  all  translations  from  Greek  authors ; 
and,  in  regard  to  versions  of  the  Bible,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  point  out  the  errors  of  some  of  his  most  venerated  divines. 
Like  others  before  him,  he  demands  of  every  translator  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  language  from  which  he  translates, 
of  the  language  into  which  he  translates,  and  of  the  subject 
on  which  the  work  under  consideration  treats  ^.     "  Give  us 


Sed  qui  hoc  non  sunt  experti  non  sentiunt  delectationem  sapientiae; 
sicut  nee  paralyticus  potest  oibi  dulcedinem  judioare.  Et  quia  affectus 
eorum  est  solutus  paralysi,  et  intellectus  eorum  est  in  hao  parte  siout 
surdus  a  nativitate  ad  delectationem  harmoniae,  ideo  non  dolent  de  tanto 
damno  sapientiae,  cum  tamen  sit  proculdubio  infinitum. — ^This  is  foUowed 
by  complaints  about  translations  and  translators  similar  to  those  in  the 
Opus  Tertium.  The  subject  is  more  fuUy  treated  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Opus  M<nju8,  vol.  I,  p.  66  sqq.,  Bridges. 

^  Cf.  about  Beuchlin,  my  essay:  *'Johann  Reuchlin,"  &c.,  Tid.  supra, 
p.  45,  n.  I. 

*  Jehudah  ben  Salomo  Alcharizi,  who  wrote  about  the  time  when 
Roger  Bacon  was  bom,  expresses  this  Ganon  about  translators,  tersely 
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a  translator  of  that  kind,  and  we  shall  praise  him/*  But 
there  are  none  such.  There  were  only  two  whose  versions 
were  of  real  value :  Boetius,  who  knew  the  languages,  and 
Robert  de  Grosseteste,  whose  knowledge  of  languages  was, 
indeed,  slight,  but  who  was  a  complete  master  of  the  subjects. 
Take,  however,  such  translators  as  Gerard  of  Cremona,  and 
Michael  Scot,  and  Alfred  the  Fleming,  and  Hermann  the 
German.  They  translated  a  number  of  books  on  all  kinds 
of  scientific  subjects,  but  the  amount  of  mistakes  they  made 
was  incredible.  They  neither  knew  the  languages  nor  the 
subjects.  "  The  Bishop  Hermann  the  German  is  still  alive, 
and  I  used  to  know  him  well.  When  I  asked  him  about 
some  Aral>ic  works  on  logic,  he  told  me  roundly  that  he 
knew  no  logia  Not  knowing  logic,  he  could  not  properly 
know  any  other  science."  But  he  did  not  even  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and,  when  in  Spain,  he 
employed  some  Saracens,  and  they  were  the  real  authors  of 
bis  translations.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Michael  Scot ; 
be  neither  knew  languages  nor  science,  and  his  translations 
were  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  a  certain  Jew,  Andrew. 
Tbe  others  were  of  the  same  calibre,  but  William  the 
Fleming  was  the  worst  of  all.  Besides,  Bacon  continues, 
Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Jews  did  not  give  the  Christians,  who 
applied  to  them,  the  genuine  works,  but  only  mutilated 
and  corrupted  copies,  especially  when  they  perceived  that 
tbey  had  ignorant  people  to  deal  with. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  few  translations  that  had 
been  made  of  the  many  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  works 
that  existed,  were  unintelligible.  The  student  lost  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  useful,  and  philosophy  was  doomed.  It 
was  a  waste  of  time  to  study,  from  such  versions,  Aiistotle's 

•nd  elegantly,  in   the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Maimonides' 

commentary  to  the  Ijffinhnah,  Seder  Zerainiy  in  the  foUowing  terms  : — 

onxi  Tiycfw  rp  ivh  tp  hod  ^rsffni  di«^  p«  o 

nrroao  ^rtff*  tbw  p^tttt  mo 

rr^  P'np^  t©m  ^x[frn  tioi 

ipVd  xbhoo  wn  "vom  noDnn  tidi 
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works,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  wisdom.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  Aristotle  had  never  been  translated ; 
the  more  you  read,  the  less  you  understood.  What  was 
the  consequence?  The  scholars  turned  away  from  such 
translations,  and  sought  a  remedy  elsewhere.  If  he  could 
have  his  waj"^  he  would  have  all  such  translations  burned. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  text  of  the  scriptures.  Jerome 
had  pointed  out  numerous  errors  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  the  translations  of  Theodotion  and  Aquila.  He  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the  languages  and  of  theology ; 
nevertheless,  his  text  is  not  always  reliable.  There  was 
a  general  outcry  against  him  ;  all  stood  up  for  the  authority 
of  the  Septuagint  as  for  very  life.  Jerome  was  called 
a  falsifier  and  coiTuptor  of  the  scriptui'es.  because  be 
attempted  to  introduce  new  translations.  He,  therefore, 
adapted  himself  to  the  previous  versions,  sometimes  to 
Aquila's,  sometimes  to  that  of  Symmachus,  but  most 
fiequently  to  the  Septuagint,  although  he  knew  that  these 
translations  did  not  accord  with  the  Hebrew  original. 
Besides,  Jerome  himself  admits  that  he  erred  frequently, 
on  account  of  undue  haste. 

Again,  ignorance  of  languages  occasioned  the  existing 
translations  to  become  hopelessly  corrupt  The  theologians 
understood  neither  the  text,  nor  the  commentaries,  in  which 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  were  hopelessly  mixed  up.  The 
Vulgate  was  overrun  with  errors,  and,  worst  of  all,  in 
the  Parisian  copy.  Everybody  interfered  with  the  text; 
there  were  as  many  correctors,  or,  rather,  corruptoi-s,  as 
readers.  As  soon  as  somebody  did  not  understand  the 
text,  he  altered  it;  a  thing  which  nobody  would  dare 
to  do  with  poetry  or  works  on  science.  But  as  to  the  text 
of  the  Bible,  everybody  altered  it  as  the  fancy  struck  him\ 

Besides  the  corrupted  condition  of  all  translations,  so 

^  Bacon's  estimate  of  translations,  as  sketched  here,  is  laid  down : 
0pu8  Melius,  III,  yoL  I,  pp.  67  sqq. ,  77  sqq. ;  IV,  p.  aai,  Bridges.  Opus  Minus, 
pp.  325*  330-349.  Opus  TerHum,  X,  p.  33;  XV,  p.  55 ;  XXUI,  pp.  75-78; 
XXV,  pp.  89-95.    Compmdium  Studii  I^osophtaSj  VIII,  p.  465  sqq. 
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bitterlj  complained  of,  there  was  a  further  stimulus  for 
Bacon  to  urge  the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  authentic 
text  of  the  Bible  and  of  other  ancient  works,  and  of 
studying  languages  and  the  arcana  of  nature,  in  his  hopes 
of  achieving  by  these  means  the  conversion  of  infidels  and 
schismatics.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  he  religiously 
beUeved  in  the  tenets  of  his  faith  becoming  ultimately  the 
cmly  and  universally  acknowledged  religious  persuasion  all 
over  the  world.  The  infidels  had  therefore  to  be  either 
converted  or  exterminated.  The  latter  expedient  had  to 
be  applied  to  those  who  were  foredoomed  to  perdition 
("praesciii  ad  infemum*').  But  it  could  be  effected  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  and  with  less  danger  to  the  iaithful, 
by  scientific  resources,  than  by  the  crude  laical  methods  of 
warfare,  which  were,  at  the  best,  uncertain  as  to  the  results. 
Alexander  the  Great  achieved  in  his  wars  greater  results, 
and  with  less  loss  to  himself,  by  following  Aristotle's 
counsels  than  by  his  numerous  and  well-equipped  aimies. 
It  was  by  the  light  of  wisdom  that  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels  would  be  brought  about ;  and  the  obstinate  would 
be  better  removed  from  the  confines  of  the  Church  by  the 
instrumentality  of  wisdom  than  by  the  effusion  of  Christian 
bloods 

*  OffUM  MajuM,  I,  vol.  I,  p.  I,  Bridges :  Nam  per  Imnen  Kapientiae  ordinatur 
Eccleaia  Dei,  Respobliea  fidelium  dispooitar,  infidelium  conversio  pro- 
earmtar;  et  iUi,  qui  in  malitia  obBtinati  Bunt,  ralent  per  virtutem 
mpientiae  reprimi  quam  per  effosionem  sanguinis  Christiani. — Gf.  ibid., 
p.  aaosqq. — Opua  MinuSj  p.  320:  .  .  .  et  tempns  ponitur  quo  omnino 
deiitnietur  secta  Saracenorum.  —  Opus  Tertium,  Y,  p.  90:  Nam  utilitas 
philoeophiae  est  respectu  theologiae,  et  ecclesiae,  et  reipublicae,  et  con- 
▼enionis  infidelium,  et  reprobationis  eorum,  qui  converti  non  poesunt. — 
Ibid^  XXVI,  p.  95 :  £t  ad  conrereionem  infidelium  et  schismaticorum 
mtnifesta  est  utilitas  linguarum.  Sed  de  reprobatione  eorum  qui  eonyerti 
non  possnnt,  non  est  eridens.  Nam  hoc  est  unum  de  seeretis  secretorum, 
et  quod  apud  vulgun  reputaretur  magioum,  vel  falsum,  etc — Compendium 
8tmtii  PkdoeopMae,  I,  p.  395 :  Quarto,  ut  omnes  nationes  infidelium  prae- 
<iestinatae  ad  ritam  aetemam  oonyertantur  magna  efflcacia  et  gloria 
fidei  ChristianAe.  Qointo,  ut  qui  eonyerti  non  poesunt,  praesciti  ad 
inferaum,  reprimantur  longe  magis  per  yias  et  opera  sapientiae,  quam 
per  beUa  eiyilia  laioorom.   Quod  enim  Udoali  ruditate  tuiigescit  non  habet 
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As  an  instance  of  a  possible  wholesale  destruction  of 
incorrigible  infidels  by  the  resources  of  civilization,  Bacon 
mentions  the  use  of  gunpowder.  That  explosive,  although 
invented  before  his  time^  was  known  to  him  only  as 
"a  children's  toy  of  the  size  of  the  thumb  of  a  man, 
which,  when  exploding,  produces  a  noise  and  coruscation, 
exceeding  those  of  a  thunderclap."  It  appears  that  Bacon, 
although  recognizing  the  detonation  and  atmospheric  dis- 
turbance caused  by  gunpowder,  yet  had  no  idea  of  the 
destructive  application  that  might  be  made  of  its  propelling 
properties.  He  thought  that  it  was  by  some  such  explosive, 
flashing  forth  suddenly  from  broken  pitchers  by  the  appli- 
cation of  torches,  that  Gideon  was  able  to  destroy,  with 
only  three  hundred  men,  the  innumerable  army  of  the 
Midianites.  Bacon,  if  he  had  known  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment the  study  of  explosives  would  reach^  would  have 
pressed  all  dynamitards  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  for 
he  demands  that  the  Church  should  utilize  such  appliances 
against  its  enemies ;  otherwise  the  antichrist  would  not  be 
slow  in  making  use  of  them  for  his  own  purposes.  This 
might  easily  be  prevented,  if  only  princes  and  prelates 
would  study  the  secrets  of  nature  and  art  ^ 

effectum  nisi  fortuito,  sicut  yidemus  in  omnibus  beUis  eorum  ultra  mare 
et  citra ;  sed  opera  sapientiae  certa  lege  vallantur,  et  in  finem  debitum 
effioaciter  diriguntur;  sicut  antiqui  principes  per  sapientes  phUosophoe 
operati  sunt  Nam  legimus  quod  Alexander  Magnus  consilio  et  sapientia 
Aristotelis  destruxit  magis  quam  debellavit  decies  centena  millia 
hominum.  ...  Of.  Epistolam  de  Secretis  Operibus,  etc,  V,  p.  535,  Brewer. — 
English  Historical  Beview,  1897,  Fragment  edited  by  Dr.  Gasquet,  pp.  499, 501. 
^  Optu  MaSuSy  VI,  Tol.  II,  p.  a  18,  Bridges:  Quaedam  (opera)  tantum 
terrorem  visui  incutiunt,  quod  coruscationes  nubium  longe  minus  et  sine 
oomparatione  perturbant ;  quibus  operibus  Gideon  in  castris  Midianitarum 
oonsimilia  aestimatur  fuisse  operatus.  £t  experimentum  hi:gu8  rei 
oapimus  ex  hoc  ludicro  puerili,  quod  fit  in  multis  mundi  partibus, 
scilicet  ut  instrumento  facto  ad  quantitatem  pollicis  humani,  ex  violentla 
ilUus  sails  qui  sal  petrae  Yocatur  tarn  horribilis  sonus  nasoitur  in  ruptnra 
tarn  modicae  rei,  scilicet  modici  pergameni,  quod  fortis  tonitrui  sentiatur 
excedere  rugitum,  et  coruscationem  maximam  sui  luminis  jubar  exoedit. — 
Ibid.,  p.  aaa :  £t  hoc  deberet  ecclesia  considerare  contra  infideles  et 
fiebelles,  ut  jMurcatur  sanguini  Christiano,  et   maxime  propter  fiitura 
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But  another  motive  besides  the  oonversion  of  infidels 

luctuated  him  in  his  desire  to  learn  Hebrew;  a  powerful 

motive,  i^hich  affected  the  minds  of  Bacon  and,  after  him, 

of  Beuchlin,  in  equal  measure.    Both  were  swayed  by  the 

spirit  of  mysticism.    But  mysticism  had  in  Reuchlin's  time 

already  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  served  as  a  link  to 

connect  an  effete  scholasticism  with  modem  philosophy  and 

experimental  science.    In  Roger  Bacon's  time  it  was  still 

unsystematically  mixed  up  with  religion,  philosophy,  magic, 

knowledge  of  nature,  according  to  the  firame  of  mind  of  the 

philosopher  who  speculated  on  such  matters.    The  devout 

minds,  both  of  Reuchlin  and  of  Bacon,  believed  in  a 

spiritual   and   occult  meaning  of  every  word,  of  every 

letter,  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  this  acted  on  both  as 

a  stimulus,  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  of  Hebrew 

lore,  and  to  establish  the  original,  divinely  inspired  text  of 

the  Bible.    Words  can  work  wonders,  above  all,  such  words 

as  were  delivered  directly  by  God.    Beuchlin  laid  down  the 

results  of  such  belief  chiefly  in  the  books  De  Verbo  Mirifico 

and  De  Arte  Cabbcdietica,    Bacon,  in  accordance  with  the 

encyclopaedic  construction  of  his  vast  intellect,  tried  to  go 

to  tiie  root  of  such  conceptions,  from  which  he  expected  the 

triumph  of  his  Church. 

He  points  out  the  difference  between  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  the  power  of  words;  they  were  used  either  in 
a  holy  and  philosophical  or  in  an  unholy  and  magical 
manner.  ^'For  the  same  knife  cuts  bread  and  wounds 
a  man.     The  application  of  the  power  of  words  was  either 

pericnla  in  temporibus  Antichristi,  qaibuscum  Dei  gratia  facile  esset 
obriare,  si  praelati  et  principes  studium  promoverent  et  secreta  naturae 
et  artis  indagarent. — Epistola  de  Socreiis  OperibuSf  etc,  VI,  p.  536 :  Nam  soni 
Telnt  tonitma  posaunt  fieri  et  coruscationes  in  aere,  immo  majori  horrore 
quam  ilia  quae  fiunt  per  naturam.  Nam  modioa  materia  adaptata, 
scilicet  ad  quantitatem  unius  polHcis,  sonum  faeit  horribilem  et  corus- 
eationem  ostendit  Tehementem.  Et  hoc  fit  multia  modis  ;  quibus  omnia 
driUm  et  exercitus  deatruatur,  ad  modum  artificii  Qideonis,  qui  lagunculis 
Aactia,  et  lampadibus,  igne  exsiliente  cum  fragore  inaestimabili,  infinitum 
Mj^ifiTn't^rntn  destruxit  ezercitum  cum  trecentis  hominibus. 
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the  exercise  of  a  natural  force,  or  it  was  nothing,  or  else 
the  work  of  the  devil  ^" 

Since  the  creation  of  the  world  almost  all  miraclea  were  performed 
by  words.  The  word  is  the  principal  product  of  the  rational  soul, 
and  its  greatest  delight.  Words  are  possessed  of  g^reat  power  when 
they  are  the  result  of  profound  thought,  great  longing,  fixed  inten- 
tion, and  strong  confidence.  By  the  co-operation  of  these  four 
functions  the  rational  soul  is  excited  to  give  its  impress  and  virtue 
to  its  own  body,  to  things  external,  to  its  actions,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  words  which  are  produced  from  within,  and  receive  therefore 
more  of  the  virtue  of  the  soul.  Nature,  says  Avicenna,  obeys  the 
cogitations  of  the  soul,  as  is  shown  by  the  hen,  on  whose  leg  a  spur 
grew,  by  its  feeling  of  triumph  at  the  victory  won  by  the  cock.  If 
thus  nature  obeys  the  cogitations  of  the  sensitive  soul,  how  much 
more  will  it  obey  those  of  the  intellectual  soul  of  those  who  are  only 
one  degree  below  the  angels  ?  Man's  outward  appearance  and  voice 
varies,  as  the  greater  or  lesser  sanctity  of  the  soul.  A  considerable 
increase  in  the  power  of  either  the  good  or  the  bad  soul  mckiifies  the 
voice,  and  the  air  affected  by  the  latter.  The  air  thus  formulated  by 
the  voice,  and  having  received  a  strong  impetus  from  the  rational 
soul,  can  be  changed  accordingly,  and  change,  in  its  turn,  the  things 
it  contains,  be  they  agents  or  patients.  It  is  the  same  vnth  the  body. 
Body  and  soul  forming  a  unit,  the  body  naturally  obeys  the  cogita- 
tions of  the  soul ;  they  modify  its  outer  appearance.  It  again  affects, 
and  is  affected  by,  the  air,  which  was  itself  affected  by  the  voice. 
A  further  change  is  due  to  stellar  influences.  Whenever  the  voice  is 
produced,  the  change  wrought  by  it  in  the  air  is  complicated  by  the 
effects  of  the  constellations,  and  this  again  acts  upon  the  things 
contained  in  the  air.  Everything  depends,  therefore,  upon  four 
influences :  the  voice  formulating  the  air,  the  good  or  evil  condition 
of  the  rational  soul,  the  body,  and  the  stars.  When  cogitating, 
intending,  wishing,  and  strongly  hoping  for  any  change,  a  favourable 
condition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  must  be  chosen  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  influences ;  in  the  same  way  as  a  skilful  physician  selects 
suitable  stellar  conditions,  when  desirous  of  working  a  cure.  It  was, 
as  Avicenna  says,  in  this  way  that  the  prophets  and  sages  of  old 
changed  the  matter  of  the  world  {nuUeriam  mundi),  and  produced 

^  Opus  Tertiunif  XXVI,  p.  95 :  Et  per  cultellum  possum  scindere  panem 
et  hominem  vulnerare.  Sic  similiter  per  verba  potest  sapiens  sapienter 
operari,  et  magicuB  magice.  Sed  alia  ratio  est  in  operatione  hinc  et  inde. 
Nam  unus  faoit  per  potestatem  naturalem;  alius  aut  nihil  faoit,  aut 
diabolus  auctor  est  operis. 
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lam,  or  drought,  or  other  atmospheric  changes,  by  the  power  of 
words.  In  this  consists  the  art  of  alluring  or  repelling  men  and 
beasts,  snakes  and  dragons.  This  is  the  nature  of  every  spell,  and 
not  the  mere  utterance  of  a  word ;  the  latter  will  have  no  effect, 
unless  the  devil  interferes.  The  other  forces  combined  with  the  five 
conditions  of  the  soul—  strong  thought,  vehement  wish,  firm  will,  and 
either  goodness  or  badness—  are  indispensable.  The  oiigin  of  songs, 
incantations,  and  various  modes  of  writing  must  be  traced  to  these 
influences^ 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  this  belief  in  the  mystical 
power  of  words,  and  the  conviction  that  every  word  of  the 
Bible  had  a  spiritual  meaning  apart  from  the  literal  sense, 
affected  each  other  reciprocally.  They  raised  the  desire  of 
establishing  the  correct  text  of  the  Bible  to  a  religious 
duty,  and  impei-atively  demanded  the  study  of  the  language 

^  Opus  Tertium,  XXVI,  p.  96 : . . .  omnia  miracula  facta  a  principio  mondi 
fere  facta  sunt  per  yerba.  Et  opus  animae  rationalis  praeclpuum  est 
Terbum,  ei  In  quo  maxime  delectatur.  Et  ideo  cum  verba  proferuntur 
profimda  cogitatione  et  magno  desiderio,  et  recta  intentione,  et  cum  forti 
eonfidentia,  habent  magnam  yirtutem.  Nam  cum  haec  quatuor  oontingunt 
exeitatnr  substantia  animae  rationalis  fortius  ad  fSaciendum  speoiem 
et  Tirtutem  a  ae  in  corpus  suum  et  res  extra,  et  in  opera  sua,  et  maxime 
in  rerba,  quae  ab  intrinsecus  formantur ;  et  ideo  plus  de  yirtute  animae 
reeipiunt.  Nam  secundum  quod  Ayioenna  docet,  ootayo  de  Animalibus, 
natura  obedit  cogitationibiis  animae;  et  docet  in  exemplo  de  gallina 
eui  ex  gloria  yictoriae  galli  creyit  comu  in  crure.  Ex  hoc  igitur  cogno- 
Timus,  quod  natura  obedit  cogitationibus  animae  sensitiyae,  ut  ait ;  sed 
longe  magis  obedit  cogitationibus  animae  intellectiyae,  quae  est  dignior 
ereatararom  praeter  angelos.  Et  secundum  quod  anima  est  sancta  yel 
peeeatrix  yariatur  generatio  specie!  et  yocis ;  et  secundum  quod  anima 
est  beneyola  yel  malevola ;  et  sic  yirtus  animae  bonae  vel  malae  fortiter 
ffioltiplicata,  imprimitur  et  incorporatur  fortiter  in  yoce,  et  in  aere 
deferente  yocem.  Et  hie  aSr  sic  figuratus  voce,  et  habens  fortem  speciem 
animae  mtionalis,  potest  alterari  per  banc  virtutem.  et  alterare  res  in  eo 
eontentas,  in  yarios  effectus  et  passiones  varias.  Similiter  corpus  fortiorem 
tpedem  facit  ex  his  cogitationibus  et  desideriis  animae,  et  intentione 
et  eonfidentia.  Nam  quia  unum  per  essentiam  fit  ex  corpore  et  anima, 
natura  corpus  obedit  cogitationibus  animae,  et  fcudt  suam  spedeni 
fortiorem,  quae  etiam  reclpitur  in  afire  formate  per  vocem ;  et  sic  a6r 
alteratur  per  banc  speciem  corporis  sicut  per  speoiem  animae,  et  alterat 
res  in  eo  oontentas ;  et  secundum  quod  est  malae  yel  bonae  complexionis 
lie  aecidit  passio  in  afire  et  in  rebus  diyersa  . . .  et  opera  quae  fiunt  hie 
inferiua  yariantur  secundum  diversitatem  coelestium  constelUtionum. . .  . 
£t  est  iaU  quadruplici  specie  et  yirtute,  scilicet  yocis  figurantis  afirem, 
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in  which  it  was  originally  conceived.  Bacon  repeatedly 
points  to  the  importance  of  understanding  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  text.  Now  "  the  text "  is  to  Bacon  what  it 
was  to  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  namely,  the 
Latin  translation.  But  although  it  would  be  possible  to 
study  the  literal  meaning  fifom  "the  text,"  the  latter 
could  be  of  very  little  avail  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  sense.  "Suppose  even  *the  text'  to  be  correct 
to  the  letter,  innumerable  false  and  doubtful  notions  still 
remain  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  languages  from 
which  the  translations  had  been  made.*'  Therefore  Bacon 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  remedy, 
the  study  of  the  original  languages.  "  But  our  theologians 
do  not  even  know  the  Hebrew  alphabet  ^" 

et  animae  rationalis  bonae  vel  malae,  et  corporis,  et  ooelesfcis  oonstella- 
tionis,  potest  ineffabilis  fieri  yariatio  et  mirabilis  in  adre,  et  in  rebus 
contentis;  et  hoc  si  eligatur  tempus  bonae  constellationis  vel  malae, 
secundum  qualitatem  alterationis  quae  cogitatur,  et  intenditur,  et  desi- 
deratur,  et  fortiter  operatur.  Nam  tunc  fiet  alteratio  certa  secundum 
conditionem  constellationis  cum  adjutorio  aliarum  virtutum  operantium, 
sicut  medicus  peritus  qui  juxta  desiderium  purgandi  choleram,  quae  est 
causa  morbi,  quaerit  debitam  constellationem  in  aliqua  hora. .  . .  Et  per 
banc  viam  yerborum  aestimayit  Avicenna  in  sexto  Naturalium,  quod 
prophetae  et  sapientes  antiqui  alterabant  materiam  mundi,  ad  pluvias 
et  siccitates  et  alias  alterationes  aSris.  Et  aestimaverunt  philosopbi  quod 
sic  contingit  allicere  homines  et  animalia  bruta  et  serpen tes,  et  dracones 
de  cayemis,  et  fugare  secundum  libitum  hominis,  et  uti  iis.  Et  hie 
oritur  omne  genus  fascinationis  ;  non  quod  fascinatio  dicatur  per  solum 
yerbum  casualiter  prolatum  . .  .  et  nihil  operetur,  nee  fit  aliquid,  nisi 
diabolus  propter  peccata  hominum  operetur  latenter.  Sed  si  yirtutes 
qaatuor  praedictae  concurrant  cum  quinque  conditionibus  animae,  scilicet 
forti  cogitatione,  desiderio  yehementi,  intentione  certa  et  firma  spe, 
bonitate  animae  yel  malitia,  et  cum  complexione  corporis  mala  yel  bona, 
tunc  erit  alteratio,  quocunque  mode  yocetur,  seu  fascinatio  sive  aliud. 
Et  hie  oritur  tota  consideratio  carmlnum  et  incautationum  et  charac- 
terum,  etc. — Cf.  Opus  Majlis^  IV,  yol.  I,  p.  395  sqq..  Bridges. 

^  Opus  Minus,  p.  349 :  Nam  si  liters  est  falsa  pro  major!  parte  et  dubia 
in  aliis,  quae  dubitatio  cadit  in  yirum  sapientem,  ut  probatum  est,  tunc 
oportet  quod  sensus  literalis  sit  consimiiis,  et  per  condequens  sensus 
spiritualis.  Delude  posito  quod  litera  esset  totaliter  correcta,  cum  certa 
probatione,  adhuc  loquitur  falsa  et  dubia  quasi  infinita.  Et  una  rei 
hi:gus  radix  est  ignorantla  linguarum  de  quibus  textus  est  translatus.  .  . . 
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But  all  such  ancillary  motives,  as  the  unprovement  of 
Church  management,  the  interests  of  theology  and  science, 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  annihilation  of  incurable 
infidels,  the  understanding  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures^  were  not  the  only  levers  that  moved  Bacon's 
mind  towards  the  study  of  languages.  He  was,  besides, 
powerfully  affected  by  another  fundamental  incentive,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  perhaps  less  conscious  than  of 
any  of  the  other,  purely  subservient,  motives.  Bacon 
possessed  the  true  philological  instinct;  he  had  a  keen 
perception  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  various 
dialects  belonging  to  groups  of  languages.  At  a  time 
when  that  study  was  as  yet  entirely  unknown  in  Europe, 
Bacon  speculated  upon  the  kinship  of  languages,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  he  extended  the  idea  beyond  its 
proper  limits.  He  far  surpassed  Reuchlin  in  this  respect. 
He  meditated  on  the  origin  of  all  languages,  on  the  primi- 
tive language,  on  the  language  spoken  by  Adam,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  found  names  for  things.  He  ponders 
on  what  would  happen  if  children  were  to  grow  up  in 
a  desert ;  whether  they  would  have  intercourse  by  speech, 
and  how  they  would  give  expression  to  their  mutual 
feelings  when  meeting  under  such  circumstances.  He 
considered  such  inquiries  to  form  a  part  of  grammar,  and 
of  no  other  discipline,  and  thinks  them  indispensable  alike 
to  theology,  philosophy,  and  all  other  branches  of  wisdom  \ 

Unde  Hieronymns  semper  indocit  Hebraeum  et  Qraecom  fere  ad  omne 
Terbum,  qnod  exponit,  et  probat  expoeitionem  suam  per  lingoaa. .  . .  Sed 
nos  theologi  ignoramus  ipsa  alphabetu,  quapropter  oportet  quod  igno- 
remm  Dei  textum  et  expositiones  sanctorum  .  . .  nullus  autem  potest  hoe 
intelligere,  nisi  adat  alphabetum  HebVaeum  et  orthographiam  eorum. — 
Cf.  ibid.,  p.  357. 

'  Opus  Taiium,  XXYII,  p.  loi :  . . .  et  multa  intermisoui  difficilia,  ut  de 
lingua  prima  Adae  et  qualiter  dedit  nomina  rebus ;  et  an  pueri  in  deserto 
nntriti  aliqua  lingua  per  se  uterentur,  et  si  obyiarent  sibi  inyicem 
^omodo  mutuos  indicarent  affectus.  .  •  .  Unde  repute  banc  partem 
grunmaticae  summae  neeeasariam  theologiae,  et  philosophiae,  et  toti 
ttpientiae.  Et  probo  quod  sit  pars  grammaticae  et  non  alterius 
i^ifintiae. 

VOL.  XII.  F 
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The  conclusion  Bacon  arrives  at  is  that  ^  there  was  a  uni- 
versal grammar,  that  the  grammar  of  all  languages  was 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  differences  were  of  a  purely 
accidental  character^."  He  declares  that  Arabic,  Chaldaean, 
and  Hebrew  were  only  dialects  of  the  same  language,  in  the 
same  way  as  Picardian,  French,  Noiinandian,  Burgundian, 
Parisian,  Provencal,  were  only  dialects  of  the  common 
French  tongue,  and  that  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  countries 
between  Apulia  and  Spain  all  belonged  to  the  common 
Latin  stock.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Latins  should  possess 
a  short  and  concise  treatise  on  other  languages,  especially 
on  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  to  serve  as  an  introductory 
manual  to  the  grammar  of  their  own  (Latin)  language ;  not 
only  because  all  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Latins  was 
borrowed  from  books  written  in  those  idioms,  but 
because  the  Latin  language  itself  was  based  upon  those 
tongues  ^. 

l^e  want  of  books,  which  was  so  serious  a  drawback  to 
Beuchlin,  was  a  much  greater  impediment  in  the  case  of 
Bacon.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  sought  far  and  wide 
to  unearth  the  works  they  wanted  for  their  investigations. 
Beuchlin  particularly  deplored  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
Cabbalistical  and  Talmudical  works.     He  even  suggested 

^  Greek  Qraminar,  quoted  by  Emile  Charles,  Roger  Boom,  Sa  vie  et  aes 
ouvrages,  p.  063. 

^  Opus  Tertmnif  XXV,  p.  88 :  Transeo  igitur  ad  partem  tertiam  in  Opera 
Majori  et  ilia  est  de  Unguis,  seu  de  utilitate  grammaticae,  secundum 
linguas  praecipue  tres,  scilicet,  Hebraeum,  Graecum,  et  Latinam.  De 
Arabica  tango  locis  suis. ...  In  prima  ostendo  quod  necesse  est  Latinos 
habere  tractatum  brevem  et  utilem  de  linguis  alienis  quo  utantur,  et  quae 
deberet  esse  prima  pars  grammaticae,  quia  totuni  studium  Latinorum 
dependet  a  linguis  alienis,  et  etiam  ipsa  lingua  Latina. — Ibid.,  p.  90 : 
. . .  idioma  est  proprietas  alicujus  linguae  distincta  ab  alia ;  ut  Picardicum 
et  GaUicum,  et  ProYinciale,  et  omnia  idiomata  a  finibus  Apuliae  uaque 
ad  fines  Hispaniae.  Nam  lingua  Latina  est  in  his  omnibus  una  et  eadem, 
secundum  substantiam,  sed  yariata  secundum  idiomata  diversa. — Com* 
pendium  Studii  Philoaophiaey  VI,  p.  438  :  Chaldaeus  enim  sermo  et  Hebraeus 
differunt  sicut  idiomata  unius  linguae ;  ut  Picardicum,  et  Normandicum, 
Burgundicum,  Parisiense,  et  GaUicum,  una  enim  lingua  est  omnium, 
sciUoet  Gallica. . .  . — Optu  Mc^jw,  III,  voL  I,  p.  66,  Bridges. 
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that  the  Je-ws  should  be  compelled  to  lend  books  on  good 
security,  for  the  purposes  of  learned  research,  till  the  uni- 
ver^tiea    should   have  obtained  books   of  their  own  by 
printing,  or  by  the  purchase  of  MSS.;  and  he  declared  that 
\ie  would  like  to  pay  the  price  for  a  copy  of  the  Talmud 
twice  over.     Bacon  complains  of  the  want  of  books  in  even 
stronger  terms  than  Bedchlin;    but  then  his  needs  were 
greater,  on  account  of  his  multifarious  scientific  investiga- 
tions ;   besides  books  he  wanted  instruments,  diagrams, 
tables,  and   other  scientific  appliances  on  a  large  scale. 
He  says  that  the  most  indispensable  books,  such  as  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Avicenna,  of  Seneca  and  Cicero, 
could  not  be  obtained  without  spending  a  fortune.     He 
had  searched  for  books  in  every  nook  and  comer  with 
only  occasional  success.      Besides,  there  were   only  few 
people  who  knew  such  books,  or  who  knew  how  to  select, 
out  of  the  infinite  mass,  that  which  was  really  needful. 
The  consequence  was  that  no  comprehensive  special  trea- 
tises (^  scripta  principalia  de  sapientia  philosophiae  ")  could 
be  com;)osed,  nor  could  any  defects  and  errors  in  the  Latin 
texts  be  detected.     Prelates  and  princes  would  have  to 
come  to  the  rescue^. 

*  Opus  TertUaHj  X,  p.  34 :  ...  oportet  habere  libros  aliarum  lingua  rum 
plurimos,  scilicet  de  grammatica,  et  textus  singularum  partium  philo- 
sophiae, ui  Tiderentur  defectus  et  falsitates  in  codicibus  Latinorum. 
Sed  hi  Ubri . .  .  non  possunt  procurari  sine  principibus  et  praelatis. — 
Ibid^  XI,  p.  35  sq. :  ...  nam  sine  instrumentis  mathematicis  nihil  potest 
•eiri,  et  instmmenta  haeo  non  sunt  facta  apud  Latinos,  et  non  fierent 
pro  duoentis  libris,  nee  trecentis.  Adhuc  autem  sunt  tabulae  meliores . . . 
et  hme  tabulae  valerent  thesaurum  unius  regis. .  . .  Et  saepe  aggressns 
sum  eompositionem  istarum  tabularum,  sed  non  potui  oonsxmimare 
propter  defectum  expensarum,  et  stultitiam  eorum  cum  quibus  habeo 
fkcere.  . . .  Deinde  sunt  alia  instrumenta  et  tabulae  geometricae  practicae, 
et  arithmetieae  practicae,  et  musicae,  quae  sunt  utilitatis  magnae;  et 
neeeasario  requiruntur.  —  Ibid.,  XV,  p.  55 :  Sed  libri  istius  scientiae 
Aristoielis  et  Ayicennae,  Senecae  et  TuUi,  et  aliorum,  non  possunt  haberi 
niri  cum  magnis  expends  ;  turn  quia  principales  libri  non  sunt  translati 
in  Latinum,  turn  quia  aliorum  non  reperitur  exemplar  in  studiis 
soleinnibus,  nee  alibi  ;  quia  libri  Marci  TuUi  Be  RepuUica  optimi  nusquam 
ioreniimtar,  quod  ego  possum  audire,  cum  tamen  soUicitus  fui  quaerere 

t  % 
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Bacon's  prospects  of  seeing  the  evil  remedied  were 
smaller  than  those  of  Reuchlin  in  another  respect  also. 
In  Reuchlin's  time  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented, 
and  the  multiplication  of  books,  once  they  were  obtained 
or  written,  was  comparatively  easy.  But  in  Bacon's  age 
of  MSS.  the  obstacles  were  almost  insurmountable.  How 
much  parchment.  Bacon  says,  and  how  many  copyists 
were  requii-ed,  and  how  many  proof  copies  had  to  be 
prepared  before  one  copy  could  be  produced  in  a  finished 
form  so  as  to  stand  the  final  test!  Many  assistants 
were  required,  the  merely  mechanical  work  had  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  number  of  lads,  and  many  readers  must 
be  employed  to  purge  the  text  from  errors;  inspectors 
were  wanted  to  prevent  the  copyists  fi-om  committing 
frauds,  and  to  superintend  and  account  for  the  expenses. 
He  had  himself  attempted  to  make  provisions  in  this 
direction,  by  means  of  useful  collections  and  the  training 
of  young  men  to  such  kind  of  work,  and  had  spent  more 
than  two  thousand  livres  on  such  preparations,  and  on 
experiments  and  the  acquisition  of  instruments  and 
tables^. 

per  dlyeraas  partes  mundl,  et  per  diyersos  medlatores.  Similiter  sunt 
multi  alii  libri  ejiis.  Libros  yero  Senecae,  quorum  floras  vestrae 
beatitudini  consoripsi,  nusquam  potui  Invenire,  nisi  a  tempore  mandati 
vestri,  quamyis  diligens  fui  in  hac  parte  jam  a  yiginti  annis  et  pluribus. 
Et  sic  est  de  multis  aliis  utilissimis  libris  istius  scientiae  nobilis.  Paucis- 
simi  etiam  sunt  qui  soiunt  hi:gusmodi  libros,  neo  sunt  exercitati  hie, 
nee  scirent  ex  infinita  multitudine  colligere  quae  necessaria  sunt,  nee 
collecta  ordinare. — Ibid.,  XVI,  p.  56 :  . . .  et  recitayi  difScultatem  habendi 
istas,  tum  propter  raritatem  personarum  quae  sciunt  de  his,  turn  propter 
raritatem  librorum,  tum  propter  expensas  yarias  in  personis,  in  libris,  in 
instrumentis,  in  tabulis,  in  operibus  sapientiae  magnis,  in  experientiis 
secretis.  Et  ideo  patet  quod  scripta  prinoipalia  de  sapientia  philosophiae 
non  possunt  fieri  ab  uno  homine  nee  a  pluribus,  nisi  manus  praelatorum 
et  principum  juyent  sapientiae  cum  magna  yirtute. 

^  0pu8  Terftum,  XI,  p.  36 :  Nam  prime  oportet  faoere  instrui  pueros 
decern  yel  duodecim  in  canonibus  et  tabulis  astronomiae  yulgatis,  etc. — 
Ibid.,  XVI,  p.  57  sqq. :  . . .  exigerentur  pergamentum  infinitum,  et  scrip- 
tores  multi,  ut  multa  fierent  exemplaria,  antequam  unum  haberetur 
ultimatum. . .  .  Oportet  manus  multiplicari,  et  scripturas  yarias  consumi, 
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Bacon    was    thus  under  the  necessity  of  creating  for 

himself  such  opportunities  as  are  deemed  the  first  requisites 

by  all  intending  students.     He  had  hardly  any  resources, 

except  8ucb  as  were  of  his  own  making ;  and  this  was  the 

case  just   as  much  in  his  scientific  researches  as  in  his 

philological  studies. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to  master  the 

Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  they  were  the  same  as  those 

used  by  Keuchlin.      Both  Bacon  and  Beuchlin  were  of 

opinion  that  there  was  no  better  plan  than  learning  Greek 

from  the  Greeks  and  Hebrew  from  the  Jews.     Reuchlin, 

when  staying  at  Basle,  grasped  the  opportunity  of  learning 

Greek  from  Andronicus  Contablacas,  a  bom  Greek.     As 

envoy  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  he  became 

acquainted  with   Jacob  Jehiel  Loans,  the  Jewish   body 

physician  of  the  emperor,  who  became  his  first  teacher 

in  Hebrew.     At  a  later  period,  when  at  Rome,  Beuchlin 

obtained  instruction  in  Hebrew  from  Rabbi  Obadiah  Sfomo, 

who  was  a  classical  scholar,  a  physician,  a  philosopher^  and 

a  CabbaJist.    It  was  in  the  same  way  that  Bacon  obtained 

a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  by  taking  instruction 

from  Greeks  and  Jews.     He  declared  ^that  Jews  were 

to  be   found  everywhere,  and  that  their  language  was 

anteqnam  habeatar  exemplar  unuin  limahun  et  altima  ezaminatione 

probatnm.    Nam  tractatus  sufBeieiiB  debet  habere  septem  oonditiones. . . . 

Et  hae  septem  eonditiones  non  possimt  fieri  nisi  multa  fiant  exemplaria, 

et  deatmctio  pergamenti  ineflfabilis.     Iterum,  cimi  omnia  yerificantur 

et  certificantar  per  figttras  et  numeros,  at  patet  ex  operibus  quae  mitto, 

oportet  quod  malti  sint  collaterales  et  adjutores,  et  maxime  juvenes 

qui  figorent   et  niimerent;    nam    senioree    taedio   affioerentor  tallbus 

operibofl  poerilibns.    Atque  correetores  yarios  oportet  haberi,  qui  omnia 

•eripta  praeyla  yloe  oorrigant,  ad  exemplaria  ultimata,  donee  artifices 

prindpales  perlegerent  omnia,  ut  nihil  esset  superfluum,  nihil  diminutum. 

Et  plurea  oportet  haberi  qui  praeessent  fraudibus  scriptorum,  et  qui 

ratioaem  redderent  et  faoerent  expenaarum. — Ibid.,  XVII,  p.  59:  Nam 

perTJginti  annos  qulbaa  specialiter  laborayi  in  studio  sapientiae,  neglecto 

•ensn  yuJgi,  pint  qnam  duo  mUlia  librarum  ego  posui  in  his,  propter 

h'broe  aecretoe,    et    tabulas,   et    alia;    tum    ad    quaerendum    amicitias 

ttpientiom,  tarn   propter  instruendos  adju tores  in  Unguis,  in  figuris, 

In  nnmeriay  in  tabaliB,  in  inttrumentis,  et  multis  alils. 
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subBtantially  the  same  as  Arabic  and  Chaldaean.  There 
were  besides  people  in  Paris,  in  France  (sic),  and  in  other 
countries  whose  knowledge  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Greek  accorded  greatly  with  Latin,  and  there  were  many 
persons  in  England  and  France  who  knew  enough  of  that 
language.  There  were  many  places  in  Italy  where  the 
clergy  and  the  population  were  purely  Greek,  and  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  go  there  for  information.  Prelates  and 
wealthy  people  should  send  thither  for  books  and  teachers, 
after  the  example  set  by  Robert  de  Grosseteste  ^'* 

We  do  not  know  whether  Bacon's  intercourse  with  Jews 
constituted  a  count  inthe  indictment,  on  the  strength  of  which, 
it  is  said,  he  was  condemned  and  thrown  into  prison^. 
We  know  how  much  Reuchlin  had  to  suffer  for  similar  con- 
duct; how  be  was  upbraided  with  not  sufficiently  hating 
the  Jews.  Bacon  was  certainly  guilty  of  the  same  offiaice. 
In  the  face  of  such  zeal  as  he  displayed  for  the  conversion 
of  all  mankind  to  the  faith  of  his  Church,  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  those  whose  conversion  would  be  impossible,  and 
the  early  disappearance  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  not  a  single  expression  is  found  in  his 
writings  disparaging  to  the  Jews  of  his  time.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  he  extolled  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  ^ ;  but,  even  from  his  standpoint, 
he  maintained  the  infinitely  higher  claims  of  Judaism  over 
those  of  any  other  religion.    There  is  a  total  absence  of 

^  Compendium  Siudii  PhUosophiae,  VI,  p.  434  :  Doctores  autem  non  desunt ; 
quia  ubique  sunt  Hebraei,  et  eorum  lingua  est  eadem  in  substantia 
cum  Arablca  et  Chaldaea,  licet  in  modo  differant.  Suntque  homines 
Parisius,  et  in  Francia,  et  ulterius  in  omnibus  regionibus,  qui  de  his 
sciunt  quantum  neoesse  fuerit  in  hao  parte.  Graecum  yero  mazime 
concordat  cum  Latino ;  et  sunt  multi  in  Anglia  et  Francia  qui  hie  satis 
instructi  sunt.  Nee  multum  esset  pro  tanta  utilitate  ire  in  Italiam, 
in  qua  clerus  et  populus  sunt  pure  Graeci  in  multis  locis  ;  et  episcopatus, 
et  archiepiscopatus,  et  divites  ao  seniores  possent  ibi  mittere  pro  libris, 
et  pro  uno  yel  pluribus  qui  scirent  Graecum ;  sicut  dominus  Robertus, 
sanctus  episcopus  Lincolniensis,  solebat  facere. 

'  C£,  Mr.  Bridges'  Introduction  to  the  Opus  Majus^  p.  xxxi. 

•  Opu$  Ma,jus^  VII,  vol.  II,  p.  366  sqq.,  Bridges. 
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odiix/m  tTieologicum  in  his  discussion  as  regards  the  Jewish 

religion,  and  no  trace  of  any  bitterness  against  the  Jews. 

He  most  have  known  many  of  them ;  he  made  use  of  them 

in  his  Hebrew  studies,  and  says  that  they  were  to  be  found 

everywhere,  yet  not  a  single  insulting  epithet  escapes  him. 

He  goes  even  so  far  as  to  deprecate  any  attempt  to  convert 

them.   Theoretically,  he  believes,  of  course,  in  their  ultimate 

conversion  to  Christianity,  but  he  was  quite  content  to 

relegate  such  consummation  till  after  the  conversion  of  all 

the  rest  of  mankind,  quoting  the  New  Testament  in  support 

of  this  view.      But  he  considered  that  time  to  be  still 

distant.       "There   were    many   nations   still    steeped    in 

paganism,  and  there  were  pagans  whose  territories  were 

not  so  remote  from  Paris,  as  Paris  was  from  Rome,  and 

they  inhabited  countries  larger  than  Germany,  France,  and 

Spain  ^."      More  than  that,  he  has  even  a  good  word  to 

say  for  the  Jews  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 

Christianity,  and  who  used  to  be  held  up  by  Christians 

of  aJl  shades  of  opinion  as  the  worst  criminals  on  earth, 

whose   actions  were  relentlessly  visited,  and   are   being 

visited  still,  upon  their  descendants.    He  says  that  **  there 

were  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  many  holy  and  good 

men  among  the  Jews ;  and,  nevertheless,  they  all  rejected 

the  Lord,  except  his  mother,  and  John,  and  the  Marys; 

nay,  it  is  even  said  that  nobody  really  believed  in  him 

except  his  mother  ^"     This  judgment  about  the  Jews  at 

'  Compendium  Studii  PhUosophiaej  I,  p.  40a  sq.  :  ...  aut  praeyeniet  unus 

befttiflsimiis  papa,  qui  omiies  comiptiones  toilet  de  studio,  et  ecclesia, 

et  caeteria,  et  renovetur  mundus,  et  intret  plenitude  gentium,  et  reliquiae 

Israel  ad   fidem  conyertantur.     Quoniam  Apostolus  constituit  Judaeis 

eonirertendi  termlnum  in  conversione  plenitudinis  gentium,  dicens  ad 

Boznanoa  xi  [95]:  ''Cum  intraverit  plenitude  gentium,  turn  reliquiae 

Israel   salyifient," .  .  .  nondum  tamen  adimpletum  est.  .  .  .  Siout  nos 

sdmus,  non  solum  a  longe  sed  prope  nos,  regiones  maris  esse  quae 

in  puTO  paganismo  adhuc  remanent,  quibus  nunquam  fuit  praedicatum, 

nee  legem  Dei  reoeperunt. .  . .  Et  non  distat  principium  terrarum  illarum 

a  Pansfua,  nisi  quantum  Roma ;  et  sunt  migora  regna  quam  Allemaniae 

et  Fnmciae  et  Hiapaniae. . . . 

*  OpuB  TerUumj  IX,  p.  98:  Certe  multi  fuerunt  sanoti  et  boni  inter 
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the  time  of  the  cradfixion,  as  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 
a  Christian  theologian,  is  unique;  and  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  such  sentiments  of  tolerance 
towards  the  Jews  had  weighed  heavily  in  the  scales  of 
those  who,  we  are  told,  brought  about  his  condemnation. 

Bacon  understood  perfectly  well  that  neither  every 
Jew  nor  every  Greek,  although  acquainted  with  his  own 
language,  was,  therefore,  competent  to  impart  scientific 
instruetioiL 

We  Bee,  he  says,  many  laymen  who  speak  Latin  very  well,  and  yet 
have  no  notion  of  the  grammatical  rules  of  that  language ;  the  same 
is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  Jews  and  real  Greeks,  let  alone  the 
Latins  who  knew  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Only  very  few  of  the  former 
class  are  able  to  teach  grammar  efficiently  and  in  a  methodical 
and  rational  manner,  as  we  Latins  are  able  to  do  by  means  of 
Priscian*8  books.  We  most,  therefore,  look  out  for  men  who  have  a 
scholarly  knowledge  of  those  languages,  but  this  would  entail  great 
expense  >. 

Bacon  was  reasonable  enough  not  to  expect  that  every 
student  would  acquii*e  the  same  knowledge  of  languages. 
He  carefuUy  marks  out  the  limits  to  be  reached,  and 
classifies  the  proficiency  attainable  under  three  heads. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  one  should  completely  master  the 
learned  languages,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldaean,  and  know 
them  as  he  knows  his  mother  tongue  ;  as  we  speak  English,  French, 

Judaeos  quftndo  transfixus  eet  Dominus,  et  tamen  omnes  dimiteront 
eum,  praeter  matrem  suam,  et  beatum  Johannem,  et  Marias ;  et  didtor 
adhuo  quod  sola  mater  Dei  fldem  reotam  habuit.— Should  the  contents  of 
the  Toulouse  MS.  be  brought  home  to  Bacon,  his  interoourae  with  Jews 
would  prove  to  haye  been  still  more  intimate,  for,  in  that  case,  he  would, 
like  Reuohlin,  have  corresponded  with  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Yid.  S.  Berger,  1.  e.,  p.  39. 

^  0pu8  Tartium,  X,  p.  34 :  Vidimus  enim  multos  laioos,  qui  optime 
loquebantur  Latinum,  et  tamen  nihil  soiverunt  de  regulis  grammaticae ; 
et  sic  est  mode  de  omnibus  Hebraeis  fere,  et  similiter  de  Graecis  Teris, 
non  solum  de  Latinis  qui  sciunt  Graeeum  et  Hebraeum  .  .  .  ita  quod 
paucissimi  eorum  sciunt  docere  grammatioam  veraciter,  cum  oausis  et 
rationibus  reddendis,  sicut  nos  Latini  sdmus  per  llbros  Prisoiani.  . . . 
Oportet  igitiur  primo  habere  homines  peritos  in  linguis  allenis,  et  hi 
haberi  non  possunt  sine  magnis  expensis. 
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and  Latin.  I  do  not  eyen  demand  the  student  to  be  proficient  enough 
to  be  able  to  tianalate  scientific  books  from  such  langnages  into  his 
(Latin)  mother  tongue.  It  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  a  third  degree 
of  knowledge,  which  conld  be  easily  acquired  under  a  proper  teacher. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  master  so  much  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  to  read 
and  to  know  the  accidence,  according  to  the  theory  of  Donatus. 
Once  this  is  learned  and  a  proper  method  followed,  the  construing 
and  understanding  of  the  words  beeome  easy  ^ 

Bacon  considers  it  advisable  not  to  attempt  more ;  because 
people,  when  aapiring  to  the  first  and  the  second  degree  of 
linguistic  knowledge,  will  despair,  and  never  reach  even 
the  third  degree.  "If  a  person  were  to  apply  himself 
diligently  from  his  youth  for  thirty  years,  he  might  attain 
all  three  degrees,  or,  at  least,  the  two  last  degrees ;  for  it  is 
the  first  d^i-ee  which  offers  all  the  difficulty,  as  we,  who 
tried  it,  know  by  experience  *." 

This  statement  of  Bacon's,  that  thirty  years'  close  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  languages  was  required  to  master 
them,  curiously  contrasts  with  his  notions  as  to  the  time 
necessary  to  obtain  the  lowest  degree  of  proficiency.    There 

^  Qn^pendium  StudH  PkUogophiaef  YI,  p.  433  sq. :  Prima  igitur  est  scientia 
lingnaniin  sapientaliiim  a  quibus  tota  Latinorum  sapientia  traDslata 
Mi;  cujnsmodl  tunt  Graeciun,  Hebraenm,  Arabioum,  et  Ohaldaemn. 
Non  tamen  inteUigo  at  qnilibet  sciat  has  linguaa  sicut  matemam  in  qua 
natos  eet,  tit  nos  loquimur  Anglicom,  Gallicum,  et  Latinum ;  neo  ut 
•eiamua  tantum  de  hia  lingois  ut  quilibet  fiat  interpres,  et  transferre 
ponit  in  lingnam  matemam  Latinam  soientiam  de  Unguis  illis.  Sed 
tertiua  gradus  hie  eligendus  est,  qui  fkcillimus  est  habenti  doctorem, 
seilieei  ut  seiamus  de  his  quantum  suiBoit  ad  intelligendum  quae  requirit 
Latinitas  in  hae  parte.  Et  vis  hujus  rei  stat  in  hoc ;  ut  homo  sciat 
legere  Graeeum,  et  Hebraeum,  et  oaetera.  Et  ut  secundum  formam 
Donati  soiat  aecidentia  partium  orationis.  Nam  his  notis,  construotio 
ei  intelleetus  Tocabulorum  linguarum  illarum,  quantxim  Latinis  suiHcit, 
de  &eili  habentur  per  modes  quos  inferius  assignaba 

'  Compendium  StudH  I^Uloeopkiae,  YI,  p.  434 :  Stulti  enim  homines  et 
imperiti  quum  audiunt  loqui  de  scientia  linguarum,  aestimant  se  obligari 
primo  gradui  et  seeundo,  et  ideo  desperant  et  contemnunt  tertium  gradum 
CMiUimum ;  quaniTis  si  considerarent  et  diligentes  essent  a  juTentute, 
etiam  post  triginta  annos  possent  {wrtingere  ad  omnee  gradus  dictos, 
et  altom  ad  secundum  cum  tertio.  Nam  tota  difficultas  oonsistit  in 
primo  grada ;  ut  noa  qui  talibus  insistimus  experimur. 
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is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  thirty  years  and 
three  days  ;  and  yet  the  latter  is  all  that  Bacon  demands 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  lowest  degree.  He  says  that, 
although  he  had  himself  devoted  forty  years  to  study, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  certain  to  be  able  to  impart  the 
results  of  his  investigations  to  a  studious  and  earnest  person 
in  less  than  six  months,  provided  he  had  first  composed 
a  compendium.  He  could  teach  such  a  student,  within 
three  days,  enough  Hebrew  to  enable  him  to  read  and 
understand  all  that  had  been  written  by  the  saints  and 
ancient  sages,  in  eluddation,  correction,  and  exposition 
of  the  sacred  text  But  the  student  would  have  to  follow 
the  prescribed  method.  In  another  three  days  he  would 
know  as  much  Greek ;  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  read 
and  understand  everything  pertaining  to  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  the  Latin  language  ^  The  possibility  of 
teaching  Hebrew  in  three  days  is,  at  first  sight,  altogether 
unlike  Bacon's  other  estimate,  and  differs  also  greatly 
from  that  of  Reuchlin,  who   declared  that  the  student 

^  Opus  Tertium,  XX,  p.  65 :  Multum  laboravi  in  scientiis  et  linguis,  et  posui 
jam  quadraginta  annos  poetquam  didici  primo  alphabetum;  et  praetor 
duos  annos  de  istis  quadraginta  tai  semper  in  studio,  et  habui  expensaa 
multas,  aicut  alii  oommuniter ;  et  tamen  oertus  sum  quod  infra  quartam 
anni,  aut  dimidium  anni,  ego  docerem  ore  meo  hominem  soUioitum 
et  confidentem,  quicquid  scio  de  potestato  scientiarum  et  linguarum, 
dummodo  composuissem  primo  quiddam  acriptum  sub  compendio.  . . . 
Sed  oertum  est  mihi  quod  infra  tres  dies  ego  quemcunque  diligentom 
et  confidentom  docerem  Hebraeum,  ut  sciret  legere  et  intoUigere  quicquid 
sanoti  dicunt,  et  sapientos  antiqui,  in  expositione  sacri  toxtus,  et 
quicquid  pertinet  ad  iUius  correctionem  et  ezpositionem,  si  veUet  ezer- 
citare  secundum  dootrinam  datam.  £t  per  tres  dies  sciret  de  Graeoo 
itorum ;  et  non  solum  sciret  legere  et  intolligere  quicquid  pertinet  ad 
theologiam,  sed  ad  philosophiam  et  ad  linguam  Latinam.  Nam  consideret 
vestra  sapientia  quod  in  linguarum  cognitione  sunt  tria ;  scilicet  ut  homo 
Bciat  legere  et  intolligere  ea,  quae  Latini  tractant  in  expositione  theologiae 
et  phUoeophiae  et  linguae  Latinae.  Et  hoc  est  facile. .  . .  Sed  aliud  est 
in  linguarum  cognitione,  scilicet  ut  homo  sit  ita  peritus  ut  quod  soiat 
transferre.  •  . .  Tertium  Tero  est  difflcilius  utroque,  scilicet  quod  homo 
loquatur  linguam  alienam  sicut  suam ;  et  doceat,  et  praedicet,  et  peroret 
quaecunque  sicut  in  lingua  matema.  De  istis  igitur  duobus  non  loquor 
mode,  sed  de  primo. . . . 
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eommenced  io  master  Hebrew  only  at  the  moment  when 

be  reached  the  stage  of  despair,  and  was  on  the  point  of 

thrcwing  up  that  study  as  an  impossible  task.     But  the 

two  notions  can  be  easily  reconciled;  and  Bacon's  view, 

that  thirty  years  were  required,  is  perhaps  more  pessimistic 

than  that  of  Reuchlin.    He  defines  clearly  how  much,  or, 

rather,  ho^w  little  knowledge  three  days'  application  could 

supply.      It  is  the  sort  of  Hebrew  knowledge  that  was 

probably  possessed  by  Bede  and  Alcuin;  just  enough  to 

rescue  the  student  from  stumbling  when,  in  the  commen- 

tanes   of  the  Bible,  especially  those  of  Jerome,  he  came 

across    some    exposition  based  on  a  derivation  from  the 

Hebrew. 

In  reference  to  the  extent  of  Bacon's  actual  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  we  must  consider  two  classes  of  evidence :  firstly, 
his  declaration  of  his  own  proficiency ;  and,  secondly,  those 
passages  in  his  works  in  which  he  alludes  to  matters 
connected  with  Hebrew.  If  we  were  only  to  consult  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  latter  source,  as  presented 
now  in  his  printed  works,  we  might  feel  inclined  to  form 
a  very  low  estimate  indeed  of  the  amount  of  his  Hebrew 
learning.  Bacon's  quotations  in  reference  to  Hebrew 
are  hardly  any  of  them  original ;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  explanations  of  passages  taken  from  Jeix)me  and 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  by  any  means  be 
sure  that  the  MSS.  have  preserved  everything  that  Bacon 
may  have  said  on  the  subject.  The  transcribers  did  not 
greatly  relish  copying  Hebrew  or  even  Greek.  They  simply 
omitted,  as  a  rule,  the  passages  which  they  were  unable  to 
understand,  and  which  did  not  interest  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  who  were  mostly  as  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
ae  themselves.  Thus  the  impoi*tant  passage  in  the  third 
jbook  of  the  Opus  Majvs,  containing  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
alphabets,  with  interlineary  transUteration  and  explanatory 
remarks  is,  as  far  as  known,  extant  only  in  two  MSS.^  the 

I  Jq  ^j^  OattoxUAn  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Julius  D.V.X  ^^^  ^^ 
loother  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  of  which  the  learned  editor  of  the  latest 
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others  simply  omit  it.  But  why  speak  of  transcribers  when 
even  Jebb,  in  his  edition  of  the  Opiia  Majua,  omitted  the 
whole  passage,  although  he  had  the  very  MS.  before  him 
from  which  it  was  first  edited  by  Mr.  Bridges — and  that 
incompletely.  Many  other  passages,  of  the  greatest  value 
for  gauging  Bacon's  extent  of  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  may 
thus  have  become  lost ;  and  nobody  can  say  with  certainty 
that  he  never  wrote  the  Hebrew  Grammar  mentioned  among 
the  works  attributed  to  him  ^. 

But  the  little  we  do  possess  bears  ample  testimony  that 
Bacon  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  satisfy  his 
own  demands  of  a  third-rate,  and  even  of  a  second-rate, 
Hebrew  scholar.  He  clearly  understands  what  he  is  about, 
when  explaining  derivations  of  words  from  the  Hebrew,  or 
exposing  blunders  made  by  other  scholars,  and  he  speaks 
with  undoubted  authority  and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  has  added  nothing  to  the  stock  of  information ;  there  is 
not  a  single  observation  of  his  which  can  be  called  original ; 
but  there  is  enough  to  show  that  Dr.  Steinschneider's 
observation  about  the  absence  of  evidence  in  Bacon's 
works  of  any  direct  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  unfounded  *. 

edition  of  the  Opua  Mc^fu$,  Mr.  John  Henry  Bridges,  posaesaes  an  excellent 
photographic  copy.  Mr.  Bridges  kindly  aUowed  me  to  collate  from  that 
copy,  which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Opus  iiajusy  the  passages  in  question. 
Mr.  Bridges  did  not  have  that  MS.  before  him,  when  editing  the  Opus 
Uajua,  and  be  intends  to  re-edit  this  portion,  many  passages  of  which 
are  much  more  correctly  giren  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  than  in  any  other. 

*  Pitseus.    Bale. 

'  M.  Steinschneider,  in  H.  Brody's  Zeitschrifl  fOr  Hebrdiache  BibUographie, 
I,  p.  53.  Steinschneider  cites  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  Guttman  in  the 
Monal$$chrifl  /Or  die  Gesehickte  und  Wissenachcifi  de$  JuditUhumtf  Breslau,  1896, 
p.  333.  Guttman  confined  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  passages 
in  Bacon's  works  relating  to  the  Jewish  Calendar,  for  which  the  latter 
had  an  unbounded  admiration.  The  table  which  he  composed,  HebraicUt 
Uteris,  and  inserted  in  the  Opus  Majus  (yid.  Opus  Tertium,  pp.  915,  920 ;  cf. 
0.  if.,  vol.  I,  p.  908,  note,  Bridges),  has,  it  seems,  not  been  preserved.  The 
Liber  Febriumj  by  Isaac  Israeli,  quoted  in  the  Opus  Uajus  (toI.  I,  p.  946, 
Bridges),  and  Gabirol's  Fons  Vitae,  quoted  by  Bacon  without  the  author's 
name  (Charles,  p.  394),  were  neither  of  them  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  were  known  to  Bacon  from  Latin  translations. 
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On  ttie  oontrary,  his  observations  show  him  to  have  been 
a  tolerable  Hebrew  scholar. 

To  give  a  few  instances.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible 
tiiat  Bacon  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  error,  com- 
mitted by  '*all  theologians,"  as  to  the  meaning  of  an 
observation  of  Jerome's.  '*A11  theologians"  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were 
written  in  the  Chaldaean  language.  The  cause  of  the 
error  was  Jerome's  remark  that  one  pericope  of  Jeremiah 
was  written  in  Chaldaean.  The  word  pericope  bears  the 
meaning  of  a  sTnall  part^  and  the  Lamentations  being  the 
smaller  of  Jeremiah's  works,  they  thought  that  this  was 
alluded  to  by  Jerome.  But  Bacon,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  was  able  to  explain  that 
Jerome's  remark  applied  to  one  verse  only  (Jer.  x.  11). 
Bacon  gives  the  verse  in  full  in  the  original  Chaldaean, 
adds  a  Hebrew  translation,  and  supplies  both  with  inter- 
lineary  transliteration  and  Latin  translation  ^ 

^  Compendium  Studii  Phihsophiaef  VI,  p.  438 :  ^ono  exemplum  de  prologo 
Daniel,  in  quo  beatus  Hieronymua  dicit  quod  una  pericope  Hieremiae 
seribitur  fiennone  Ghaldaico,  sed  tatnen  Hebraicis  Uteris  exaratur ;  quod 
omnes  theologi  inteUigunt  esse  librum  Threnorum,  et  ita  ezponunt 
prologom  iUum,  deoepti  yilissima  et  ficta  auctoritate  Britonis,  cujus 
expoeitione  omnes  in  prologis  Bibliae  abutuntur.  Auctoritate  igitur  nulla 
doeti  dicunt  pericope  Qraece  est  parva  particula  Latine,  et  libellus  Thren- 
omm  parvus  est  reepectu  majoris  voluminis  Hieremiae.  Sed  hie  error 
intolerabilis  est.  Nam  libellus  Threnorum,  ut  omnes  Hebraei  sciunt,  sicut 
acribitur  literis  Hebraei s,  sic  sermo  Hebraeus  est.  . .  .  Deinde  testantibus 
omnibus  HebraeisLatinis  inveniemus  illam  particulam  in  decimo  capitulo 
llbri  magni  Hieremiae,  ubi  diciiur  in  Latino:  "Sic  igitur  dicetis  eis, 
Dii  qui  eoelom  et  terram  non  fecerunt,  pereant  de  terra  et  his  quae  sub 
eoelo  sont."  Haec  parva  particula  est  ilia  de  qua  Hieronymus  dicit, 
ut  omnee  Hebraei  sciunt ;  quia  proculdubio  literis  Hebraicis  seribitur. 
Sed  sermo  est  Chaldaeus.— Similarly  in  the  Opus  Majua^  Pars  III.  Both  the 
Cottonian  and  the  Vatican  MSS.,  after  the  description  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  proceed  thus:  £t  sic  invenitur  hie  in  hoc  Hebraeo  quod  sequitur: 
Chidenah  ^^ — ^^  whole  verse,  with  transliteration  and  translation, 

n3T3 

and  the  note,  '^Utera  Hebraica  Sermo  Cbaldaeus."    This  is  followed 
by  the  Hebrew  translation  (with  transliteration,  Latin  translation,  and 
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Bacon  gives  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  with  the  names  of 
the  letters  and  their  equivalent  sounds.  He  describes 
the  ordinary  and  final  letters,  with  terms  answering  to  the 
expressions  nmno,  nomo,  and  niDirD^.  There  is  only  the 
C^,  but  the  subsequent  passages  show  that  Bacon  was  fully 
aware  of  the  difference  between  Shin  and  Sin.  He  calls 
the  letters  aleph,  ain,  he,  heth,  iot,  vaf,  vowels,  and  describes 
their  sounds,  quoting  Jerome  for  his  authority.  In  describ- 
ing the  vowel-points  he  renders  the  kametz  as  linea  cum 
puncto  -r,  and  thus  we  find  it  in  all  old  MSS.  Of  the 
semi- vowels  he  only  mentions  the  v..,  omitting  the  -:  — 
which,  however,  occurs  subsequently — and  the  t:.  He 
briefly  mentions  the  signs  for  dagesh  and  rapheh,  and 
observes  that  ^  sounds  like  z  **ut  cum  dico  ado/mas,^ 
and  "^  "ut  cum  dico  dabo"  but  he  does  not  explain  the 
difference  of  pronunciation  of  the  other  letters  of  niD*T23, 
when  written  with  or  without  the  dagesh  lene,  although  he 
seems  to  aUude  elsewhere  to  the  difference  of  pronunciation 
between  3  and  3  2. 

Mr.  Bridges  points  out '  that  Bacon's  scheme  of  trans- 
literation and  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  was  altogether 
in  accordance  with  modem  Greek,  and  that  the  cause  of 
this  must  be  found  in  the  £a^t  that  he  not  improbably 

the  note  <<Litera  Hebnica  Sermo  Hebraeus"),'  thus:  on^  nonn  na 
rft»  uvm  nrmoi  p«D  roH*  wp  ¥h  pin  cow  "ww  (aic)  dvih^.  In  the  Cottonian 
MS.  the  words  are  in  irregular  order,  the  Vatican  MS.  reproduces  them 
correctly.  The  passage  is  omitted  in  Mr.  Bridges'  edition.  Of.  S.  Berger, 
1.  c,  p.  39. 

^  In  the  Cottonian  MS.  of  the  Opus  Uajus,  the  Norman-French  terms 
<'  uverte  "  and  ''  close  "  (nmnD  and  no^no)  are  used  in  the  case  of  o  and  d  ; 
the  )  and  ^  are  described  as  <'nun  draite"  (dreite),  '*sazike  draite" 
CmDiv^D) ;  the  3  and  s  are  marked  with  a  hardly  legible  word,  which  I 
think  is  ^^curvatum"  (neiDd),  the  3  and  "j,  D  and  f]  are  without  any 
distinguishing  mark.  In  the  Vatican  MS.  the  o,  D,  ^,  and  ]  are  described 
as  <' uverte,"  ^clase"  {8ic\  and  "dreite."  AU  this  will  be  more  f^lly 
explained  in  my  notes  to  a  fragment  by  Baoon  on  Hebrew  grammar,  to  be 
published  shortly.    Vid.  infra,  p.  87,  n.  z. 

*  Opus  MimtSf  p.  351 : . . .  et  o  nostrum  yalet  caph  eorum,  nisi  quod  debet 
asperari  c  nostrum,  sicut  Seaach, 

*  Introduction,  p.  L 
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learned  the  language  from  one  of  the  Greeks  who  had  been 
invited  into  EIngland  by  Orosseteste.  This  opens  np  some 
interesting  questions,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  pronun* 
ciation  of  Greek,  but  also  to  that  of  Hebrew,  and  to  the 
mode  in  which  Latin  was  pronounced  in  those  days  by 
English  scholars. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  cases  of  Roger  Eacon  and  of 
Seuchlin  are  parallel  on  all  three  points.  It  is  evident 
that  Bacon,  in  teaching  Greek,  made  use  of  that  style  of 
pronunciation  which  has  since  received  the  name  of /Maoism, 
and  which  is  commonly  called  the  Reuchlinian  pronun- 
ciation. But  if  Bacon's  seeds  had  fallen  on  more  fruitful 
ground,  it  would  have  been  known  as  the  Baconian  mode 
of  pronouncing  Greek,  in  distinction  from  the  Etddam, 
introduced  by  Erasmus.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  pronun-* 
ciation  of  Hebrew,  Reuchlin  introduced  the  one  which  he 
had  learned  from  Italian  Jews.,  and  which  mostly  corresponds 
with  the  one  in  use  among  the  Sephardic  Jews,  as  distinct 
from  the  style  in  vogue  among  the  Ashkenazim.  The  former 
has  since  become  the  mode  in  which  Hebrew  is  pronounced 
at  the  European  universities.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to 
dwell  on  the  origin  of  that  difference  of  pronunciation,  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  way  in  which  Arabic,  Aramaic, 
and  other  dialects  belonging  to  the  Semitic  stock  were 
formerly  spoken.  But  one  thing  is  certain ;  if  Bacon  had, 
like  Reuchlin,  succeeded  in  interesting  his  contemporaries 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  the  Christian  scholars  in  Europe 
would  have  been  led  into  the  same  direction  by  Bacon  as 
they  were  led,  at  a  later  period,  by  Reuchlin ;  for  Bacon 
says  that  both  the  pathach  and  the  kaTnetz  wei*e  to  be 
pronounced  as  a,  and  the  cholem  as  0.  He  transliterates 
I,  I,  a,  ^,  and  3,  into  6a,  6e,  M,  bo,  6u,  &c.  Once  only  the 
letters  n  and  D  are  given,  in  the  Cottonian  MS.^  as  heis 
and  teis,  in  all  other  cases  they  are  described  as  cheth  and 
teOi,  and  we  always  find  bet  and  tav.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Hebrew  grammar,  which  Bacon  is 
said  to  have  written,  is  not  now  extant — if  it  ever  existed ; 
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but  by  comparing  the  various  passages  bearing  on  this 
subject  in  Bacon's  printed  works,  it  becomes  evident  that 
his  knowledge  of  these  matters  was  derived,  partly  from 
instruction  received  from  Jews,  and  partly  from  Jerome's 
commentaries.  It  appears  that  the  Jews  consulted  by  him 
must  have  used  the  so-called  Sephardic  pronunciation. 
An  investigation  into  the  mode  of  pronouncing  Hebrew  by 
the  Jews  of  England  before  the  expulsion  might  be  worth 
the  trouble. 

Bacon's  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  evidently  the  one 
common  on  the  Continent.  If  the  English  scholai*s  of  those 
days,  when  reading  or  speaking  Latin,  gave  the  vowels  the 
sounds  they  have  in  modern  English,  it  is  clear  that  Bacon 
did  not  follow  their  example.  His  transliterations  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  show  that  he  gave  the  vowels  the  value  they 
had,  and  still  have,  on  the  Continent.  He  says  that  the 
letter  iot  {*>),  when  it  is  a  vowel  only,  sounded  '^sicut  i 
nostrum."  He  transcribes  the  pathach  and  the  kametz  by 
the  letter  a,  the  eegol,  tsere,  and  even  the  ehva  and  chatuph 
segol  by  the  letter  e,  and  observes  that  the  vowels  have  the 
sounds  **  quinque  vocalium  *  nostrarum '  a,  e,  i,  o,  t*,"  imply- 
ing the'sounds  these  letters  have  abroad.  It  is  possible  that 
all  English  scholars  spoke  their  Latin  in  the  same  way. 

If,  however,  Latin  vowels  were  sounded  in  England  as 
those  of  the  vernacular,  it  is  clear  that  Bacon  discarded  the 
local  pronunciation  and  adopted  the  foreign  one ;  in  the  same 
way  as  Reuchlin  exchanged  the  local  German  mispronun- 
ciation for  the  more  correct  Italian.  For,  when  Reuchlin 
was  still  quite  a  young  man,  it  happened  that  papal  nuncios 
anived  at  the  court  of  the  Margrave  Frederic,  and  when 
they  came  to  take  their  leave  and  to  receive  their  dispatches 
they  were  addressed  by  the  high  chancellor,  a  native  of 
Hechingen,  who  spoke  Latin  after  the  abominable  pronun- 
ciation of  his  district.  He  began  his  oration,  but  the 
Italians  could  not  understand  a  word,  and  refused  to 
receive  this  as  a  dispatch.  In  this  embarrassment  some 
one  remembered  that  Keuchlin,  who  was  then  the  chan* 
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oellor'a  amanuensis^  could  speak  pure  Latin*  He  was 
called,  and  carried  on  the  conyersation  in  the  style  he  had 
learned  daring  his  travels.  Thus  the  cases  of  Bacon  and 
Benchlin  seem  to  be  parallel  in  this  instance  also. 

Bacon's   references   to  Hebrew,  although    showing    no 
originality,  yet  prove  that  he  spoke  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Bible  becomes  apparent  in  his  illustrations  of  com- 
ments made  by  older  scholars.     A  curious  instance  is  the 
way  he   exposes  a  blunder  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
already  aUuded  to.    Pope  Gr^ory,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Job,  is  rather  puzzled  by  the  name  given  by 
Job  to  one  of  his  three  daughters,  bom  after  the  latter's 
restoration  to  health  and  wealth.    He  quotes  Job  xliL  14 
thus :  *' And  he  called  the  name  of  one,  Dies ;  and  the  name 
of  the  second,  Casia ;  and  the  name  of  the  third,  Comustibii.** 
These  are  meant  to  be  the  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  names 
Jemima,  Keziah,  and  Eeren-Happuch  {rrtyiy*,  7]^r^,  and  pp 
•pan).     Gregory  considered  Comustibii  (=Comus  tibii)  to 
be  the  compound  of  two  words  denoting  certain  musical 
instruments,  something  like  "trumpet-fife,"  and  observes 
that  ^'  the  translator  appropriately  took  care  not  to  insert 
them  as  they  are  found  in  the  Arabic  language,  but  to  show 
their  meaning  more  plainly  when  translated  in  the  Latin 
tongue.     For  who  can  be  ignorant  that  Dies  and  Casia  are 
Latin  words  1    But  in  Comustibii  (though  it  is  not  corrme 
but  corrvUy  and  the  pipe  of  the  singers  is  called  not  tibiv/m 
but  tibia)  I  suppose  he  preferred,  without  keeping  the 
gender  of  the  word  in  the  Latin  tongue,  to  state  the  thing 
as  it  is,  and  to  preserve  the  peculiarity  of  that  language 
from  which   he  was   translating.      Or  because  he  com- 
pounded one  word  out  of  the  two  (comu  and  tibia),  he  was 
at  liberty  to  call  both  words,  which  are  translated  into 
latin  by  one  part  of  speech,  whatever  gender  he  hkes." 
Bacon  ^  alludes  to  this  passage,  and  says  that   it  was 

*  Compendium  Studii  PhOoaophiae,  VI,  p.  440 :  Cam  igitur  beatus  Gregoriua 
in  fine  Job,  loquens  de  tertia  filia  ejus,  ezposuerit  <<  Comas  tibii,"  licet 

VOL.  XII,  O 
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dear  to  any  one,  able  to  compare  the  original  Hebrew,  that 
the  text  used  by  the  Pope  was  corrupt;  that  the  second  part 
of  the  compound  word  was  not  tibii  but  stibii ;  and  that  the 
name  of  Job's  daughter  was  Comu  Stibii,  meaning  a  horn 
or  receptacle  of  stibium,  and  not  the  monstrosity  Comus- 
tibii  (trumpet-fife).  Bacon  correctly  traces  the  etymology 
of  the  name  from  the  Hebrew,  and  adds  that  the  term  used 
here  for  stibium  (*pfi)  was  the  same  as  a  Kings  ix.  30,  where 
we  are  told  that  Jezebel  dyed  her  eyes  with  stibium.  If 
Brito,  or  William  the  Fleming,  or  Michael  Scot  had  been 
gtiilty  of  an  error  of  the  kind,  how  mercilessly  would 
Bacon  have  taken  him  to  task.  But  he  had  much  too  great 
a  reverence  for  the  Pope  not  to  try  and  palliate  the  fault. 
He  held  Pope  Gregory  in  great  veneration,  and  fully 
believed  that  the  latter's  works,  which  were,  after  their 
author's  death,  in  danger  of  being  burned,  were  saved  "  by 
a  beautiful  miracle  of  Qod  ^"  He  therefore  says  that  the 
holy  man's  time  was  fully  occupied,  and  he  did  not  have 
the  leisure  to  collate  many  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  to  see 
what  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  offered.  But  Bacon  is 
very  indignant  with  the  crowd  of  modem  theologians,  who 
disputed  about  things  they  did  not  understand,  and  persisted 
in  defending  Gregory's  rendering. 
Dr.  Steinschneider's  remark',  that  Bede's  eayxmtio  rumii^ 

videatur  ei  qnod  comua  non  foisset  Latinum  nee  Hbium  similiter,  sed  sic 
InTeniens  in  ezemplari  8uo,  non  ansus  fuit  immutare,  propter  textos 
sacri  reverentiam  et  propter  ejus  summam  humilitatem;  oum  iUi  qui 
mode  soliciti  sunt  de  Teritate  textus  Dei,  et  qui  sciunt  Qraecum  et 
Hebraeum,  possunt  docere  sine  oontradictione,  quod  exemplar  beati 
Gregorii  fuit  corruptum,  aut  yitioee  . .  .  ut  dicatur  comiu  Hhiij  cum  tamen 
deberet  did  comu  stSbii, .  . .  Et  sanctus  homo  forsan  multis  ocoupatus  non 
habuit  tempus  examinandi  plura  exemplaria,  nee  quid  in  Graeco  yel 
Hebraieo  soriberentur.  Nam  in  Hebraeo  est  comu  sHbiif  id  est  comu 
plenum  stibio,  secundum  gloesam  Hebraicam ;  sieut  vas  aquae  dioimus, 
id  est,  plenum  aqua.  Nam  idem  voeabulum  ponitur  hie  pro  stibio, 
et  quarto  Begum,  none  eapitulo,  ubi  dicitur  quod  Jezabel  depinxit 
oeulos  suos  stibio. . . .  Sed  tamen  Tulgus  modemorum  theologorum  dls- 
putans  de  his,  quae  ignorat,  nititur  salrare  expo8itionem  beati  Gregorii, 
et  dum  Scyllam  yitare  nititur  ineidit  in  Charybdim. 
>  0pu8  iiaauB,  I,  Tol.  I,  p.  19,  Bridges.  *  Vid.  supra,  p.  37,  n.  x. 
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YiUTa  proved,  as  Httle  as  any  other  explanatory  index  of 

Biblical  names^  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  does  not 

apply  to  Bacon ;  for  the  latter  is  never  content  with  merely 

repeating  what  previous  writers  had  said,  bnt  whenever 

qnotiiig  ihem  adds  an  explanation  of  his  own,  which  shows 

that  he  was  fully  able  to  account  for  his  opinions.    Thus, 

for  instance,  when  mentioning  Jerome's  etymology  of  the 

name  of  Israel  as  denoting  ''  Master  with  Qod  "  (^*  princeps 

cum  Deo  ")^  and  not  as  others  before  Jerome  had  explained 

it,  **  a  man  who  saw  God  "  ("  vir  videns  Deum  "),  Bacon  fully 

enters  into  the  grounds  which  prove  the  latter  derivation 

to  be  untenable.     He  explains  that  the  circumstance  that 

in   Hebrew   78  meant  man,  Ha  =  seeing y  El  =  God,  led 

those  commentators  to  believe  that  the  patriarch's  name 

was  a  compound  of  these  three  words.    But  Jerome  rightly 

objected  to  this  derivation.    For  the  name  contained  the 

five  letters  lod.  Sin,  Resh,  Aleph,  Lamet,  which  made  up  the 

name  ^tne^,  Israel.    But  the  other  compound  would  consist 

of  eight  letters,  namely,  Aleph,  lod,  Sin,  Resh,  Aleph,  He, 

Aleph,  Lamet,  making  the  word  ^KHKni^^K.     Besides,  he 

argu^  these  letters  would  make  Iserael  a  word  of  four 

syllables,  whereas  the  name  has  reaUy  only  three,  because 

a  dot  under  a  letter  denoted  the  vowel  i,  two  dots  (tsere)  €, 

and  a  stroke  with  a  dot  underneath  a ;  but  the  strongest 

argument    must    be  taken  from    the   sense,  which    was 

explained  in  the  verse  itself.    Bacon  illustrates  this  further 

by  reproducing  the  whole  verse  in  Hebrew  ^.    These  argu- 

'  opus  Mtyus,  1.  c ,  p.  8d :  Nam  apud  Hebraeos  U  est  vir.  Ha  yidens,  Bl  Deus ; 

et  ideo  crediderunt  multi  quod  hoc  nomen  patriarchae  habet  resolutionem 

in  iUa  tria.    Sed  Hieronymus  reprobat  per  multa  argmnenta  ...  in 

nomine  patiiarohae  aunt  hae  quinque  literae  per  ordinem:  lod,  Sin, 

Besh,  Aleph,  Iiamet,  sicut  ipsum  Hebraeum  hio  poeitum  declarat  ^wrw, 

Iirael.     Sed    in    hoc  tripUci  vooabtdo  hae  octo  literae   habent  hunc 

<mlinem,  scilicet,  Aleph,  Jod,  Sin,  Resh,  Aleph,  He,  Aleph,  Lamet,  ut  hie 

flehneom  oaten  dit  VHmrncx.    Et  quarto  argui  potest  explieatione.    Nam 

stent  puneta   oatendunt  nomen  proprium  non  retinet  apud  Hebraeum 

sonom  pmecisum  illomm  vocabulorum.    Nam  secundum  majorem  quasi 

Iserael  sonatur  in  quatuor  syllabis,  tamen  ibi  Tocabulorum  sonus  in  solis 

G  % 
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ments  are  set  forth  in  the  Opus  Majus,  i^d  repeated  in  the 
Compendiv/m  Studii  Philosophiae  ^,  where  Bacon  modestly 
adds  that  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  difficulty  would  carry 
him  too  far,  and  that^  for  the  present,  he  was  neither 
obliged  nor  competent  to  enter  into  all  the  niceties  of 
Hebrew  grammar  connected  with  the  question.  I  suppose 
he  refers  to  the  differences  between  ehva  quiescena  and  shva 
mobile^  between  b^  and  Ir,  &c. ;  but  this  very  modesty  shows 
all  the  more  that  he  was  not  a  mere  transcriber  of  Jerome's 
remarks,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong  derivation. 

Another  instance  of  Bacon's  competency  is  the  way  in 
which  he  explains  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Sisach= 
Babel,  as  given  by  Jerome,  who  himself  followed  the 
Rabbis.  Bacon's  words  prove  that  he  fully  understood 
the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
after  the  scheme  pn,  -o,  tra,  nx,  &c.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the 
instances  in  Bacon's  works  in  which  his  knowledge  of 

tribus  syllabis  coarctatur,  quoniam  ponctum  sub  litera  sonat  i,  et  duo 
puncta  sonant  e,  et  linea  cum  puncto  sub  ea  sonat  a.  Sed  argumenta 
fortiora  trahuntur  ex  sensu  Tocis  secundum  Hieronymum.  Et  hoc 
ostendit  ipsum  Hebraeum  hie  scriptum  hoc  modo :  iv  ioh*  spr  M^  io»n 
taim  n*xa»  dti  D'H^  oy  nn«?  o  bmtr  dh  o  jao.  In  the  Cottonian  MS. 
the  words  of  this  Terse  also  are  jumbled  up  in  a  curious  manner. 

^  Conqmidium  Studii  Philosophiae,  VI,  p.  436:  Sed  propter  breWtatem 
transeo;  quia  expositio  plena  hujus  difflcultatis  requirit  magnam 
notitiam  Hebreae  grammaticae,  quantum  ad  praesens  non  debeo  nee 
Taleo  explicare. 

*  Opus  Minus,  p.  350 :  Similiter  cum  Jeremias  prophetayit  contra  Babel, 
non  ausus  fuit  ponere  hoc  Terbum,  ne  suscitaret  furorem  Ghaldaeorum 
contra  ipsum  et  populum  Dei  sed  posuit  Sesaeh  pro  Babel.  Oujus  nominis 
ratio  nullo  modo  potest  sciri,  nisi  homo  sciat  Alphabetum  Hebraeum.  • . . 
Kam  cum  Babel  scribatur  per  duo  Beth,  et  unum  Lamet  punctuatur  more 
Hebraeo  (?)  posuit  propheta  duo  Sin  pro  duobus  Beth,  ut  Chaldaei  nomen 
ignorarent.  Cum  tamen  omnia  habere,  videre,  et  dividere  possit  nominis 
rationem,  quia  more  eonim  est  instruendo  panros,  quod  faciunt  eos 
conjungere  primam  cum  ultima,  et  secundum  cum  penultima;  et  sic 
olteriufl  usque  ad  duas  mediaa  simul  positas,  scilicet  Caph  secundum 
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Hebrew  transpiree.     The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Compen^ 
diwm  Stvdii  PhUosophiae  contains  a  list  of  words  and 
names  which  used  to  be  considered  as  being  of  Latin  origin, 
but  which  are  in  reality  derivations  from  the  Hebrew.    In 
some  cases  Bacon  is  at  great  pains  to  expose  the  absurdity 
of  each  views ;  as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  words 
arrabon  and   Oehennay  which  Hugutius  and  Brito  and 
"  other  idiotical  grammarmongers  "  (''et  aliae  grammaticellae 
idiotae  ")  explain  as  arra  bona,  and  the  Greek  ge  and  ennoa. 
In  all  these  cases  Bacon  shows  no  originality,  but  he  dis- 
plays a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject.    By  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  remarks  refers  to  misunderstood  explana- 
tions by  other  commentators,  especially  Jerome.    Bacon's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible 
is  particularly  conspicuous  in  a  passage  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  OpiM  Majus,  in  which  he  rectifies  the  innumerable 
errors  of  the    Paris   text,   especially  in    the    matter    of 
figures,  e.g.  that  Arpachsad  lived  after  the  birth  of  Shelah 
303  years  instead  of  403  years,  or  that    Reu  lived  35 
years  instead  of  3  a,  &c.    The  whole  passage  supplies,  as 
Mr.  Bridges  justly  observes,  further  illustrations  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Paris  text,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  care  with  which  Bacon  had  collated  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Hebrew  text  ^ 

Tet  it  seems  that  Bacon  himself  fell  occasionally,  how- 
ever rarely,  into  errors  of  the  same  description.  Thus  he 
says*  that  Abel,  although  a  man's  name,  was,  besides,  the 
name  of  a  city  (Judges  vii.  22),  and  also  denoted  '^a  stone" 

et  Lamd,  £t  in  his  sic  oongeminatis  utuntur  ana  pro  alia  mazime; 
qmun  Tolunt  aliquod  secretom  ocooltare.  Et  ideo  com  Sin  et  Beth  sint 
eongeniinata,  ponit  duo  Sin  pro  duobus  BeOt,  et  eadem  ratione  pro  Latnet 
poiait  Ocgth  seoandom ;  et  5  noBtnun  valet  eomm  Sin  in  proposito ;  et  C 
Dostnun  Talet  Caph  eomm;  nisi  quod  debet  asperari  €  nostrum,  siout 
Bench. 

'  Opui  Mc^jus^  TV,  voL  I,  p.  aai,  Bridges. 

*  C^n^endium  StucUi  FhiloBophiae,  VII,  p.  445 :  Abel  est  nomen  homlnls 
vt  sdtur,  iamen  alibi  sumitur  pro  nomine  eivitatis ;  Jod.  VII,  et  pro 
i«|nde  Seg.  Sexto  capiiulo. 
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(i  Kings  vi.  i8).  He  overlooks  the  isjct  that  in  the  first 
case  the  word  is  spelt  with  a  He,  in  the  second  it  is  written 
with  an  Aleph,  and  is  part  of  a  compound  word  (nSntD  ^nK), 
and  in  the  third  passage  the  word  is  not  Abd  at  sMt  but 
Aben  (inK)^ 

It  is  strange  that  Bacon  makes  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  Hebrew  accents,  or  the  ''tonic  accents,"  as  they  are 
called.  He  treats  fully  on  all  subjects  referring  to  accentua- 
tion, aspiration,  punctuation,  and  prosody.  He  says  that 
'Hhe  Hebrew  text  contains  many  kinds  of  metre,  and  com- 
plains that  the  Latin  translators  did  not  possess  that  musical 
power  which  was  owned  by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
He  says  that  the  only  way  in  which  theologians  could 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  metres  and  rhythms  was  to 
recur  to  the  Hebrew  original  2.  And  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Bacon  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
accents.  This  is  particularly  astonishing  considering  that 
he  was  instructed  in  Hebrew  by  Jews,  and  that  he  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
If  Bacon  had  known  the  Hebrew  accents  and  their'  values, 
we  may  be  sure  he  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  them, 
in  the  same  way  as  he  enters  fuUy  into  the  subject  of 
accents,  metres,  and  rhythms  of  the  Greek  language.    On 

^  The  passage,  ibid.,  '' Hieremias,  Hierico,  Hierusalem.  Hieronymus 
et  hcgusmodi  debent  aspiraii  in  principio/'  might  lead  us  to  suspect 
Baoon  of  having  committed  an  error,  such  as  he  always  relentlessly 
censures  in  others ;  for  how  comes  the  name  of  Hieronymus  to  be 
included  in  a  list  of  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ?  The  sentence  is, 
however,  merely  an  abbreviated  reproduction  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  Qpui  TtrHum,  LXI,  p.  247,  and  is  hardly  in  its  proper  place  here. 

*  Opus  Melius,  TV,  vol.  I,  p.  937,  Bridges :  Item  multa  genera  metrorum 
continentur  in  textu  sacro  Hebraico. — Opm  Tertitun,  LXIV,  p.  967 :  Sed 
translatores  Latini  non  habuerunt  illam  musicae  potestatem,  quam 
patriarohae  et  prophetae,  qui  omnes  scientias  adinvenerunt.  £t  ideo 
non  remanserunt  haec  in  textu  Latinorum  . . .  ideo  oportet  theologum 
recurrere  ad  sapientiam  Dei  in  Hebraeo,  ut  sciat  ex  ipso  fonte  haurire 
aquas  sapientiae.  Et  cum  ibi  tradita  est  per  vias  musicae,  metricae, 
et  rhythmicae,  necesse  est  quod  perfectus  theologos  sciat  rationem 
istarum  partium  musicae. 
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the  Other  hand,  -we  must  not  loae  sight  of  the  fact  that  such 
mattera,  if  referring  to  Hebrew,  might  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  copyists-     The  subject  of  the  accentuation  of  Greek 
is  treated  in   hia  Greek  grammar,  as  yet  unpublished  \ 
but  which  is  being  edited  now  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Nolan    of   Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  will  appear 
Ghordy,  and  the  Hebrew  accents  may  have  been  described 
in  the  m3^teriouB  Hebrew  grammar  of  his,  which  I  feel 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  really  wrote,  although  no  trace 
of  evidence  of  the  fact  can  be  found  in  any  of  his  printed 
works.     If  Bacon  had  succeeded  in  composing  his  '*  Scrip- 
tum  Principale,"  more  light  would  probably  have  been 
thrown  on  this  question ;  for  in  the  first  volume  he  meant 
to  deal  with  grammar  and  logic,  and  we  know  what  a  con- 
siderable factor  Hebrew  was  to  Bacon  in  his  grammatical 
researches. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  direct  evidences  of  Bacon's 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  contained  in  his  works  do  lass  than 
justice  to  him.  His  own  testimony  as  to  his  proficiency  in 
that  language  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside.  He  describes 
himself  as  a  zealous  student  of  Hebrew,  who  had  studied 
the  subject  for  a  number  of  years.  He  declares'  ''that 
although  he  referred  elsewhere  to  the  Arabic  language,  yet 
he  did  not  write  it  like  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin."  Bacon 
was  not  an  idle  boaster,  and  full  credence  is  due  to  asser- 
tions of  that  kind.  But  his  researches  in  the  field  of 
Hebrew  lore,  like  many  of  his  discoveries  in  other  branches 
of  learning,  died  with  him  ^.     His  admonitions  as  to  the 

1  In  connexion  with  this  Greek  grammar,  two  smaU  fragments  by 
Bacon  fbimd  in  the  University  library  at  Cambridge,  wiU  be  published ; 
one,  on  Greek  grammar,  edited  by  the  Bev.  Father  Nolan,  and  the  other, 
on  Hebrew  grammar,  edited  by  me. 

'  0pm  T^trUumj  XXV,  p.  88 :  Do  Arabioo  tango  locis  suis ;  sed  nihil 
aeribo  Arabioe,  sicut  Hebraee,  Graece,  et  Latino. 

'  He  mmy  have  had  a  very  apt  pupil  in  the  Englishman,  Willermos  do 
JCira.  Yid.  Berger,  Lc,  p.  3a  sq.  Vid.  ibid.,  p.  49  sq.,  about  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew,  MSS.  of  portions  of  which  are 
extant  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  which  it  would  be  premature  to 
dlseajshere. 
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necessity  and  usefulness  of  pursuing  this  discipline  re^ 
mained  unheeded,  and  two  more  centuries  had  to  pass 
by  before  Johann  Reuchlin  succeeded  in  disclosing  to 
European  scholars  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  and 
Babbinical  literature. 

S.  A.  HiBSCH. 
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ON  THE  OCEAN. 

From  the  "  Yiddish''  of  M.  Boseafdd. 

The  stoim-wind  has  risen:  he  flies  in  his  wrath 
To  fight  with  a  ship  far  away  on  the  main, 
Bat  brave  and  undaunted,  she  holds  on  her  path, 
And  ploughs  through  the  waters,  her  timbers  astrain. 

Beep  calls  unto  deep,  ever  more  and  more  loud — 
How  rattles  the  cordage,  how  quivers  the  sail. 
As  they  wrestle  together,  embittered  and  proud, 
In  life  and  death  combat,  the  ship  and  the  gale  I 

Now  bigh  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  is  she  toss'd, 
Now  sinks  down  engulfed  in  the  foam  and  the  spray. 
Now  backwards,  now  forwards,  her  reckoning  lost. 
The  sport  of  the  billows,  that  leap  for  their  prey. 

The  ocean  roars  fiercely  with  thundering  sounds 

Its  depths,  black  as  midnight,  they  howl  and  they  hiss ; 

The  storm  rages  wildly  above  and  around, 

Below  opens  wide  the  unfathomed  abyss. 

Now  prayers,  lamentations  and  waitings  arise. 
For  great  is  the  danger  and  direful  the  need; 
And  each  to  his  God  in  his  agony  cries, 
From  death  and  the  terror  of  death  to  be  freed. 

lli^  shrieks  and  confessions  of  sin  fill  the  air, 
The  women  lament  and  the  little  ones  weep, 
And  body  and  soul  sink  in  hopeless  despair 
And  diead  of  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  deep. 
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But  down  in  the  steerage  two  men  sit  apart, 
Untroubled  by  danger,  unshaken  by  fear, 
Unheeding  the  peril  that  chiUs  eVry  heart, 
As  though  sea  and  heaven  were  placid  and  clear. 

They  look  undismayed  upon  death  fisuse  to  face, 

Unmoved  by  the  tempest's  all-conquering  might. 

It  seems  as  though  death,  in  his  icy  embrace. 

Had  clasped  them  and  reared  them  in  darkness  and  night. 

"  Now  tell  us  what  manner  of  men  you  may  be, 
Who  wait  thus  in  silence  your  terrible  doom. 
Who  sigh  not  and  fear  not  and  weep  not  to  see, 
Dark  opening  before  you  the  gates  of  the  tomb? 

''Say,  is  it  the  grave  that  has  given  you  birth? 
And  is  there  no  creature  remaining  to  weep — 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  children,  no  wife — 
When  you  sink  to  your  rest  in  the  pitiless  deep? 

*  What,  have  you  no  home,  where  you  fain  would  return, 
No  fatherland  dear,  where  you  first  drew  your  breath, 
That  life  with  its  hopes  and  its  gladness  you  spurn, 
And  wait,  calm  and  still,  for  the  shadow  of  death? 

''What,  have  you  no  Saviour  in  heaven  above, 
To  call  on  in  sorrow  and  desperate  strait. 
No  feith  to  uphold  you,  no  people  to  love — 
Forsaken  and  wretched  ones,  what  is  your  fate?" 

Dark  lowers  the  abyss  and  the  billows  gleam  white. 
The  lofty  masts  bend  *neath  the  stress  and  the  strain, 
Still  loud  and  more  loud  howls  the  wind  in  its  might, 
And,  weeping,  then  answereth  one  of  the  twain : 

*'^The  black  realm  of  death  has  not  given  us  birth. 
Nor  yet  was  our  cradle  the  grave  deep  and  bare; 
A  mother  belovM,  an  angel  on  earth, 
She  bore  us^  and  reared  us  with  tenderest  care. 
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"A  moiheT  has  cherished  us,  tender  and  wise, 
And  gathered  us  close  in  her  sheltering  arm ; 
A  father  has  lovingly  gazed  in  our  eyes, 
And  shielded  us  fondly  from  danger  and  harm. 

*'A  home  vras  once  ours — it  is  rained  to-day, 
And  bomt  are  our  holiest  treasures.    Our  best 
And  dearest  lie  sleeping  as  cold  as  the  clay, 
And  exile  and  chains  is  the  doom  gf  the  rest 

•*Our  country — you  know  it.     'Tis  known,  in  a  word, 
By  hunting  and  harrying  ever  anew, 
By  tumults  and  riots,  by  fire  and  sword, 
By  torture  and  death  to  the  suffering  Jew. 

"Yes,  yes,  we  are  Jews,  and  our  sorrows  ne'er  cease^ 
Jews,  wretched  and  friendless,  no  end  to  our  pain. 
Oh«  ask  us  no  further  I     Oh,  leave  us  in  peace! 
America  drives  us  to  Russia  again. 

"To  Bussia  again^  whence  we  fled  in  despair. 
To  Russia,  because  of  our  penniless  plight ! 
What  have  we  to  hope  for,  or  why  should  we  care 
For  life  and  its  burden,  for  earth  and  its  blight? 

"Good  cause  have  you  all  to  lament  and  to  fear, 
To  shrink  from  the  touch  of  death's  conquering  hand. 
You  all  have  a  home,  that  you  seek  and  hold  dear, 
Nor  were  you  thrust  forth  from  America's  strand. 

''We  only  are  desolate.    Earth,  cold  and  stem, 
Begrudges  us  fiercely  the  home  that  we  found. 
We  journey,  but  no  one  awaits  our  return. 
Oh,  tell  us,  I  pray  of  you,  whither  we're  bound. 

''The  tempest  may  rage,  and  the  storm-wind  hold  sway. 

The  seething  abyss  all  its  terrors  reveal, 

For  lost  are  we  Jews,  be  the  end  what  it  may, 

And  naught  but  the  ocean  our  anguish  can  heal." 

Alice  Lucas. 
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AN    HYPOTHESIS    ABOUT   THE   HEBREW 
FRAGMENTS    OF    SIRACH. 

It  was  a  dream.  The  great  discovery  which  so  pleasnr- 
ably  excited  all  Biblical  and  Hebrew  scholars,  and  which  has 
exercised  their  learning  and  acumen  for  the  last  two  years, 
proves  to  be  an  illusion.  The  fragments  of  Ben-Sira, 
published  from  the  Geniza  in  Cairo,  by  Dr.  Schechter  and 
Dr.  Neubauer,  and  more  sheets  of  which  are  in  Cambridge 
and  the  British  Museum  awaiting  publication^  are  not 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  Sirach,  and  do  not 
belong  to  the  third  century  B.o.,  but  are  remnants  of 
a  re-translation  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Sirach  into 
Hebrew.  That  translation  was  made  in  the  eleventh 
century  o.e.  by  a  Persian  Jew.  This  "Ben-Zew"  of 
the  eleventh  centuiy  had  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  complete  Sirach.  He  conceived  the  wish  to  re- 
capture the  work  for  "the  dear  Hebrew  language,"  and 
in  *^  honour  of  his  race."  He  gets  one  teacher,  who  reads 
with  him  the  Syriac  Sirach,  and  another,  who  —  for 
good  "reward" — translates  for  him  the  Greek  Sirach  into 
Persian.  The  zealous  Jew  is  intent  next  upon  collecting 
''  parallels  from  the  Old  Testament,"  in  order  to  make  use 
of  them  in  his  translation.  Equipped  in  this  way,  he 
composes  a  Hebrew  Ben-Sira,  adapting  himself  at  one  time 
to  the  Syriac,  and  at  another  time  to  the  Greco-Persian 
Sirach.  During  the  process  he  becomes  the  victim  of 
many  misunderstandings  and  errors,  but  he  occasionally 
succeeds  in  surpassing  in  correctness  the  two  other 
versions,  which  constitute  the  only  basis  of  his  labour. 
"  He  restores  the  original  felicitously  once  or  twice  where 
both  versions  are  misleading."    He  records  on  the  margin 
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other  attempted  translations  of  single  words  or  of  whole 
verses.  Death  prevents  the  completion  of  his  work* 
His  MS.  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  pedant,  who  knows 
more  Hebrew  than  the  master;  and  who  supplements 
the  maiginal  notes  of  the  translator  with  some  poor  and 
worthless  emendations.  This  MS.  was  the  basis  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Hebrew  Ben-Sira  of  the  Geniza. 

This  is  the  romance  pictured  to  himself  by  Prof.  D.  S. 
Margoliouth  of  Oxford^  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  assumption  that  the  fragments  reproduce  the  Hebrew 
original  of  the  Wisdom  of  Ben-Sira  \  It  is  evident  that 
a  grave  scholar  could  only  be  induced  by  grave  reasons  to 
put  himself  into  opposition  to  all  those  who  hitherto  have 
considered  and  discussed  the  Hebrew  fragments  of  Sirach 
as  the  newly  discovered  original  text  of  Ek^clesiasticus,  to 
assert  the  modem  origin  of  this  Hebrew  text,  and  to  deny 
it  the  alleged  great  importance  for  the  understanding  of 
Sirach,  and  for  the  history  of  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
ture. As  one  of  those  who  have  given  close  attention  to 
the  fragments  of  Ben-Sira^  I  intend,  in  the  following  re- 
marks, to  examine  the  grounds  which  led  Prof.  Margoliouth 
to  his  astounding  assumption,  and  to  test  their  value. 

As  Prof.  Margoliouth  says  himself  (p.  4),  the  point  of 
issue  for  his  hypothesis  was  offered  him  by  the  Persian 
marginal  note  on  fol.  i,  right  side,  of  the  Oxford  MS., 
which  reads  neia  ^d  i>itw  t6^H  nil  5>VK  ^WDW^a  k:  px  >d  r^HO  >d. 
According  to  Prof.  Margoliouth  inpw,  i.e.  i>^pN:,  JsU  is  as 
much  as  "  translator,"  and  the  sense  of  the  marginal  note 
is :  "It  is  probable  that  this  was  not  in  the  original  copy, 
but  was  said  by  the  translator."  But  Prof.  Margoliouth 
leaves  to  conjecture  what  the  note  in  question  refers  to. 
In  reality,  the  Persian  note  is  only  the  conclusion  of  a 
larger  Hebrew  note,  which  reproduces  verbatim  a  passage 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanhedrin,  100  b) :  D^jn  ^:y  '^'^  73 
ttmob  tDT3  ♦ vM2  5|K  iiDW  N'^^D  p.    According  to  the 

'  The  Origin  0/  the  *'  Original  Hebrew'*  qf  Ecdesiaslicuej  James  Parker  &  Co., 
Londoii,  1899,  30  pp.,  4*0. 
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explanation  given  by  me  in  Itew£  dee  6tvdea  Juives^ 
t  XXXVn,  p.  310,  the  Persian  note — whether  written  by  the 
same  hand  which  wrote  the  Hebrew,  or  by  some  other  hand 
— refers  to  Talmudic  quotations  from  Ben-Sira,  which  was 
written  on  the  margin,  and  means :  ''  It  seems  that  this  did 
not  occur  in  any  copy  (of  Ben-Sira),  but  that  it  was  com- 
municated, orally,  by  one  who  delivered  the  tradition  ^" 
The  Persian  glossator  wishes  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
apophthegm  about  the  sad  condition  of  the  poor,  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  in  the  name  of  Ben-Sira,  did  not 
occur  in  the  present  Hebrew  Ben-Sira  (indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Greek  or  in  the  Syriac  version).  That 
^pt<3,  ndqil,  means  one  who  delivers  a  tradition,  need 
not  be  proved.  In  addition,  I  mention  the  expression 
^^Ul  ^J-i  (pi>pK:i>K  m^)  in  Maimftni's  Sefer  Hammitsvoth 
(p.  2g,  1.  7,  ed.  Bloch)^  where  ^^yiili  is  the  same  as  the 
frequently  recurring  ^^^1^  (P^^).  The  tradition  itself  is 
called  jidl  (i>p3i>K).  The  word  D'^pnyon,  which  is  so 
frequently  employed  by  Ibn  Ezra,  and  which  designates 
the  bearers  of  the  Tradition,  is  a  rendering  of  ^;^lJJU 
Prof.  Margoliouth  will  himself  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
this  explajiation  of  the  first  Persian  marginal  note  in  the 
Oxford  MS.  is  so  natural  and  clear,  that  it  excludes  any 
other  assumption  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Spto.  From 
the  same  hand  as  this  note  is  also  the  other  on  fol.  5  verso^ 
which  reads:  TO  nn^  W\  MDl^  pK,  i.e.  ^y,  jxy\  \S  vLiJi  ^^\ 
(vide  Bevue  des  Etudes  Jmves,  ibid.),  "this  copy  went 
thus  far."  This  note  is  placed  where  the  variae  lectionea 
at  the  margin  of  the  fragments  cease,  and  means  that  the 
copies  of  Ben-Sira,  frt)m  which  the  variae  lectionea  were 
taken,  did  not  go  any  further  (xlv.  8).  If  Prof.  Mar- 
goliouth had  taken  into  consideration  this  note  also,  he 
would  not  have  so  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  variae 

^  I  take  VsM  as  an  abbreviation  of  virs^ ,  i.  e.  jL^l ,  which,  joined  with  the 
negative,  means  as  maoh  as  ''  by  no  means."  It  may,  however,  also  be 
assumed  that  bsM  belongs  to  the  preceding  word,  and  that  bsK  roru 
(»  J^l  <^>iaL»<>.j  )  means  '<  the  original  oopy,'*  the  original  text. 
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lecHaneSy  as  be  does  in  his  hypothesis.  According  to  the 
latter,  this  seoond  Persian  note  has  no  sense  whatever. 
The  only  meaning  it  can  possibly  have  is  this,  that  variae 
lectioTiea  were  added  to  the  text  of  the  fragments,  which 
were  taken  frora  an  incomplete  copy,  which  went  only  as 
far  as  xlv.  8,  and  which,  of  course,  cease  at  that  verse. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  second  note  in  the  light 
of  Prof.  Margoliouth's  hypothesis?  It  is  absolutely 
unintelligible. 

It  will   be   seen  from  what  has   been  said,  that  the 

Perrian   marginal  notes,  upon  one  of  which  Prof.  Mar- 

goUouth  bases  his  hypothesis,  are  not  only  inapplicable 

thereto,  but  offer  an  argument  opposed  to  it.    Nevertheless, 

I  will  disregard  these  notes  altogether,  and  rather  proceed 

to  those  proofis  which  he  adduces,  from  the  text  of  the 

Hebrew  Sirach  fragments  themselves,  in  support  of  his 

view.   I  admit  that  some  of  them  are  capable  of  stupefying 

one  at  the  first   moment,  and   certainly  testify  to   the 

acumen  and  intelligence  of  their  author.    But,  on  closer 

inspection,  they  cease  to  be  formidable  and  lose  their 

demonstrative  force. 

The  most  striking  are  those  passages  as  to  which  Prof. 
Hargoliouth  assumes  that  the  Hebrew  Sirach  becomes  only 
intelligible  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  reproduction  from 
a  Persian  draft,  i.  e.  from  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Greek 
Sirach.  In  this  he  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the 
Persian  draft  was  written  with  Arabic -Persian  letters. 
The  most  conspicuous  among  these  passages  is,  perhaps, 
the  following : — 

xliii.  I  (p.  10).  The  Greek  has  x^<^^a,  the  Hebrew  in  the 
same  passage  P^3.  **  Snow  "  becomes  "  lightning,''  because 
the  author  of  the  Hebrew  erroneously  read  jyt  (Arabic- 
Persian  for  "lightning"),  instead  of  t-iy.  (="snow"), 
and  put  the  Hebrew  word  p^,  which  is  identical  with 
the  former.  First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  stated — as 
Pro£  Maigolionth  Jias  stated — that  the  ''snow*'  is  quite 
out  of  place  here,  and  that  the  word  x&oVa  is  a  corruption 
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of  old  standing  (the  Latin  version  has  also  nivemy  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ^  lightning "  is  here  quite  appropriate, 
and  is,  moreover,  directly  attested  by  nipn  (v.  I,  D^p^T)  in 
the  second  ha]f  of  the  verse  (dorpaircis  in  the  Greek  ^).  As 
a  farther  proof  for  the  reading  pin  there  is  the  marginal 
V.  L  "^pa,  which  is,  of  course,  a  corruption  of  pa.  But  how 
this  latter  varia  lectio  is  to  be  understood,  according  to 
Prof.  Margoliouth's  theory,  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 
This  applies,  indeed,  to  most  of  the  other  marginal  notes  of 
the  Hebrew  Sirach  fragments.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  Greek,  "snow*' 
was  put  instead  of  ^*  lightning,"  limiting  myself  on  this, 
as  on  all  the  other  passages,  to  showing  that  Prof.  Mar- 
goliouth's assumption  is,  in  each  case,  either  unnecessary 
or  simply  impossible. 

xliii.  a  (p.  9)  reads  in  Hebrew :  TOH  vi">»  JTM  rtDr.  The 
Persian  draft  had,  according  to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  rendered 
biayy^XXoav  by  ^jJoLiil  ^j^  **to  utter  speech."  The 
author  of  the  Hebrew  took  ^J^^  in  the  Arabic  sense  of  the 
word  as  '^  heat,"  and  translated  ntDH  srnD.  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  the  phrase  ^piLii^  ^^^^  is  not  attested 
(Vullers  does  not  know  it),  for  it  is  not  impossible  that 
it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  *' speaking."  But  it  is  most 
doubtful  whether  the  Hebrew,  which  says  in  the  second  half 
of  the  verse  that  the  sun  on  rising  proclaims  ^'^  '»tryD  ^n^i  no, 
should  thus  have  misunderstood  the  phrase.  In  reality, 
we  fare  best  if  we  consider  the  Hebrew  as  the  original 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  ver.  c^  a  originally  read  thus : 
noK  ^Kya  p^aj?  Btee?.  The  expression  idk  jrao  is  taken 
from  Ps.  xix.  3  (iDK  jra^).  The  Greek  read  O^ao  instead  of 
y*»aD^  and  translates  it  iv 6Tn-a<rC(i  (looking = with  the  look); 
it  also  read  "lOK  instead  of  "^W,  and  rendered  it  by  biayyi\X<av 
( = announcing).  But  by  an  error,  which  is  easily  explained, 
H  was  changed  in  the  Hebrew  into  n,  and  *^  into  n,  and 

*  Of.  Mishnah  Ber.  ix.  9 :  oyun  brr  •  •  DVm  br. 
'  Cf.  also  the  varia  lectio  in  the  Hebrew  in  the  preceding  yene  (xliiL  i), 
•TV13  V1D,  which  can  best  be  explained  as  rrvn  rao  ("poun  out  light"). 
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thus  the  word  became  ntDH,  an  alteration  aU  the  more 
explicable  by  the  nearness  of  the  word  BIDB^ ;  thus  the  varia 
lectio  has  also  T^to  for  jrao.  This  disposes  of  the  necessity 
of  reftifcing  what  Prof.  Margoliouth  says  about  the  ridiculous 
misanderstanding,  of  which  in  the  Hebrew  the  word  SirrafrCa 
became  the  victim.  The  word  ^nKV3  ( = ^i;  i^ohi^)  is,  of  course, 
the  original  reading,  for  which  in  the  Hebrew  in"^!D  was 
erroneously  written. 

The  double  m^  in  xliii.  6  a  (p.  10)  is  explained  by 
Prof.  Margoliouth  in  this  way,  that  the  Persian  text 
had^  I)  (=  Iv  Tofnv  in  the  Greek),  which  was  read  as  one 
word  j^lj ,  which  sometimes  means  "  moon."  But  ykb 
(cf.  i^m,  Job  XXX vii  21)  can  be  at  the  best  only  an 
attribute  of  the  moon,  and  the  Hebrew  could  not  render 
this  by  a  noun,  since  the  noun  m"»  precedes  it,  but  he  would 
have  probably  put  the  Hebrew  ^Ma  or  a  similar  adjective. 

In  the  same  section  of  the  verse  the  Greek  has  ek  Kaiphv 
cwT^y ;  according  to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  the  Persian  translator 
rendered  this  by  ^b  ^,  an  expression  which  I  consider  to 
be  very  problematical ;  Prof.  Margoliouth  proceeds  that  the 
Hebreiav  text,  and  two  marginal  notes  in  the  Hebrew  had 
their  origin  in  this  expression ;  the  correct  reading  Jo,  j>, 
produced  the  Hebrew  ny  nv;  the  reading  ^U  ^L>  r\V  np, 
and  the  reading  ;b  />  (again  very  problematical),  niSK'  niny 
(Prof.  Margoliouth  does  not  explain  why  it  should  be  in  the 
ploral).  But  for  the  second  section  of  the  verse  the  Persian 
draft  also  offered  the  opportunity  for  amusing  misunderstand- 
ings, for  \p6v<»v  was  rendered  in  the  Persian  translation  jJii 
(plur.  jUT),  an  Arabic  word  which  means  "period"  and 
ajflo  "  end,"  hence  yp  in  the  Hebrew.  The  preceding  word 
hfib€i^iv  was  rendered  in  Persian  by  c^-^^^*  which  not  only 
means  "to  show,"  but  also  "to  order";  hence  in  the 
Hebrew,  influenced  by  Gen.  i,  16,  niwDO.  Thus  the  verse 
offers  quite  a  load  of  misunderstandings,  to  assume  which 
a  strong  faith  is  required.  It  will  be  more  advisable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  easier  to  consider  the  Hebrew  as 
tile   original,    and   to   solve    the    difficulties   in   another 

VOL.  XII.  H 
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way,  rather  than  to  have  recourse  to  such  artificial 
hypotheses. 

xliii.  17  c  (p.  11).  Greek  &s  vtreivi,  Hebrew  HJ^?. 
Prof.  Margoliouth  completely  ignores  the  possibility  of 
the  two  expressions  agreeing,  and  that  (|Bn  may  mean 
winged  beings,  birds  ^.  He  prefers  assuming  that  the 
Pei'sian  translator  rendered  the  Greek  word  by  jij^ ,  which 
means  "flight"  (volatua^  properly  alarum  solutio,  aeparatio, 
VuUers).  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  employed 
an  abstract  word  for  translating  a  concrete  word.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  Hebrew  should  have  understood 
that  Persian  word  in  its  other  meaning  (lumen,  splendor^ 
and  have  employed  a  word  (fjen)  for  its  rendering,  which  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  never  has  the  meaning  of 
"splendour."  Still  less  obvious  is  it  why  the  Persian 
should  have  translated  the  verb  ira<r<r€i,  (to  scatter)  by 
^^t.m'O*,  which  means  "to  break."  The  Persian  translator 
used  it,  according  to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  scatter,"  and  the  Hebrew  took  it  to  mean  "  to  shake," 
and  rendered  it  by  ^j^a^.  But  the  Persian  verb  can  have 
either  meaning  only  metaphorically.  The  word  KaOnrrdfitva 
in  the  Greek  is  disregarded  by  the  Hebrew. 

xliii.  22  b  (p.  12).  The  word  fen  in  the  Hebrew  text 
arose  thus.  ^Wapda-^i  is  translated  into  Persian  by  ^^ 
(mansuetudoy  lenitas,  dementia),  and  the  Hebrew  took  it 
in  its  first  meaning  {pinguetudo),  and  rendered  it  by  iftn. 
In  the  same  passage  the  marginal  note  to  Ys^  is  3t3"^ ;  this, 
according  to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  must  be  understood  in  this 
way^  that  the  Hebrew  read  in  the  Persian  translation  v];^ 
instead  of  vlr^,  which  properly  means  "  drink,"  and  trans- 
lated it  by  atDi  (moisture,  damp).  These  are  unnecessary 
hypotheses.  They  rest  upon  the  assumption  that,  in  this 
sentence,  the  Greek  is  "  fine  and  clear,"  the  Hebrew  "  ludi^ 
crous."    In  my  opinion,  it  is  just  the  Hebrew,  if  correctly 

^  Vide  my  remarks  in  Bmm  des  ituies  Juives,  XXVIII,  151  sq.  Rashi 
explains  u^xcrh  Ps.  IxxviiL  48  ntxs^ ;  Ibn  Ezra  vpi  voi\r6  Deut.  zzxii.  24 
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understood,  that  gives  excellent  sense.  Only,  that  the 
word  ynS)  mast  be  taken  in  a  sense  which  it  does  not  have 
elsewhere,  bat  which  is  nevertheless  attested  by  the  Aramaie 
jnan  (=Hebr.  "^np,  nnnD).  It  having  been  said  in  ver.  21 
that  b31  vegetation  is  being  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  son, 
we  read  in  ver.  22  : — 

^f  vt\^  jn^B  5^ 

**  Healing  for  everything  is  what  the  cloud  leaves,  the 
dew  comes  quickly  to  make  the  glowing  desert  green/' 
«ppo  is  a  noun  formed  from  P|iy^  (Deut.  xxxiL  2)  to  designate 
the  rain  springing  up  in  the  cloud ;  unless  we  read  Tl^ 
and  take  py  as  its  subject.  For  IBhp  ct  f?^,  Ps.  Ixv.  12, 
which  denotes  "luxuriant  vegetation,"  and  f?^,  Ps.  xcii.  15, 
denoting  'luxuriant  q-rowth  of  trees.*'  (For  instances  of 
this  use  of  the  word  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew,  vide  Levy, 
I,  430  a.)  y\^  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  Isaiah 
XXXV.  7.  Besides  the  suggested  explanation  of  jn^B  (cf. 
Ps.  cxlviL  15  nan  yyy*  mno  iy),  I  would  suggest  an 
alternate  one,  based  upon  a  slight  alteration.  I  read 
rrf\B  70,  an  expression  which  must  have  existed;  for  we 
read  in  a  passage,  referring  to  God's  beneficent  deeds,  and 
which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  passage  in  Sirach : 
irnD^  h:D)  n'^bbn  rr\tiU\  n'^om  inioi  nimi  y^n^  win  yn2  cnipm 
nnDH  pntDi  (Peaikta,  ed.  Buber,  99  a,  in  a  Baraitha  of  the 
Tannaite  Nehemiah),  idem,  ib.  69  a  and  parallel  passages  from 
Jannai,  one  of  the  oldest  Amoraites  ^.  mia  btd  corresponds 
with  T\X*  uvy.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss  the  way 
in  which  the  Greek  translated  this  passage,  so  clear  and 
beautiful  in  Hebrew.  At  all  events  he  read  ftsh,  and  * 
translated  it  in  a  metaphorical  sense  by  IXapoa.  Cf.  Prov. 
XV.  30,  where  f?^  stands  parallel  to  nete^. 

xliv.  8  b  (p.  1 8).  Prof.  Margoliouth's  Persian  translator 
rendered  iKbiriyri<ra(rdai  litaLvovs  by  vl>l^  ^Ll31  ("to  recite 
praise  of  the  dead ").    The  Hebrew  read  vi?}^^^  instead  of 

^  JHe  Agada  derpaldst.  Amwr&er,  I,  43. 
H  2 
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ol^,  and  titboslated  it  DD^m;  regarding  the  word  ^l£^\ 
he  vacillated  as  to  the  right  reading ;  once  he  read  ^b--^^ 
which  he  rendered  nwynimi>,  at  another  time  ^LljI,  and 
then  placed  the  corresponding  term  niynB'n^  in  the  margin. 
Very  witty,  but  highly  improbable.  vIjJ^-.,  the  plural  of 
i-J^,  means  "  lamentation  for  the  dead,"  also  **  elegy,"  but 
the  word  would  hardly  have  been  chosen  for  the  rendering 
of  iiralvovs.  Much  more  simple  is  the  assumption  that 
nrhn^  in  the  Hebrew  is  a  corruption  from  nrhnn.  In  the 
same  way  ni3ynrni>  is  evidently  a  corruption  for  niyne^nK  as 
given  in  the  margin.  Nobody  who  managed  Hebrew  so 
well  as  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  text,  even  in  Prof. 
Margoliouth's  opinion,  would  have  chosen  such  a  monstrous 
form  instead  of  fjmwi>. 

xliv.  lo  b  (p.  18).  Greek  biKaioirvvaij  Hebrew  Dnipn. 
According  to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  this  alteration  from  "piety" 
into  "hope"  arose  thus,  that  the  Persian  translator  ren- 
dered the  Greek  word  by  {JpS,  and  the  Hebrew,  misled  by 
the  similarity  in  sound,  translated  it  by  the  Hebrew  word 
for  **  hope."  Too  great  a  carelessness  is  attributed  here  to 
the  Hebrew  author.  It  is  much  easier  to  assume  that  the 
Greek  had  before  him  the  original  reading  DDp^TY  (more 
correctly  Dnpnv). 

xliv.  17  d  (p.  18).  The  assumption  that  inm  arose  from 
the  Arabic  s^  in  ther  Persian  translation,  which  word 
means  both  "time"  and  "covenant,"  is  not  sufficient  for 
deriving  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  Greek.  At  all  events  the 
Hebrew  makes  here  better  sense  than  the  Greek ;  for  mnia 
^ID  ^n  is  the  natural  continuation  of  n^Ktr  iTn  nnyi. 
The  Syriac  must  also  be  understood  as  a  paitiphrasis  of  the 
*  Hebrew  ("God  swore  unto  him,  that  there  would  be  no 
more  flood  ").    rma  is,  of  course,  an  allusion  to  Gen.  ix.  ii. 

xlvi.  II  (p.  19).  Greek  S(r<av  (Ak  i^€'jr6pv€V<r€v  fj  Kaf^la; 
Hebrew  ^2b  Ktw  vh  nc^  b^.  Prof.  Margoliouth  thinks  that 
the  Persian  translator  employed  the  Arabic  verb^^,  which 
the  Hebrew  read  as^^.  This  most  artificial  hypothesis 
becomes  unnecessary,  once  it  is  understood  (vide  Revue  des 
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iUvdes  Juivea)  that  we  must  not  read  Kfc'J  (or  K^?),  but  ^<9^?, 
wlncli  the  Syriac  renders  by  rcyo,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Peshitta  renders  ^3Knrn,  Gen.  iii.  13,  by  ^:WK,  and  •pre^n, 
Ter.  3,  hy  "pytD«.  The  Greek  translator  is  more  free,  but  in 
the  same  sense  (cf.  n:nn  n^b,  Ezek.  vi.  9). 

We  see  that  in  most  of  the  passages  discussed  thus  far, 
Prof.  Maigoliouth  operates  with  Arabic  words,  which  figured 
in  ihe  vocabulary  of  the  Persian  translator  posited  by  him. 
Li  the  same  way  he  attributes  to  his  Ben-Zew  of  the  eleventh 
century  Arabisms  which  he  supposes  him  to  have  employed 
in  his  re-translation.  Such  Arabisms  are,  according  to  Prof. 
Margolionth :  xl.  26  (p.  7),  Greek  fio-qd^iav,  Syr.  ^<JnyD  \ 
Hebrew  j^ytD,  which  he  believes  to  be  nothing  else  but  the 
Arabic  ^^^-o^i, "  helper."  But  it  is  only  Smend  who  believed 
that  the  word,  the  I  of  which  is  entirely  obliterated,  ought 
to  be  read  as  pytD.  L^vi  only  finds  traces  of  the  initial 
letter  d,  but  no  trace  of  the  other  two  letters,  and  adopts 
™y  suggestion  jySTD.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  text  should 
have  expressed  a  notion,  to  express  which  the  Hebrew 
language  is  particularly  rich,  by  a  purely  Arabic  word,  the 
participle  of  an  Arabic  verb. 

xliii.  9  (p.  5).  Greek  K^o-fios  f^xtiHCuiv  \  Hebrew  nNnro  niKi, 
with  the  varia  lectio  p^'^eiD  njn.  Prof.  Margoliouth  assumes 
the  verbs  both  of  the  text  and  of  the  varia  lectio  to  be 
Arabisms:  ^ir^  and^^^  being  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
verb  4>a>ri^co.'  Here  also  the  same  objection  applies  as  to 
the  preceding  conjecture.  The  Hebrew  would  not  have 
resorted  t6  Arabic  verbs  for  an  idea  so  easily  to  be 
rendered  in  Hebrew;  which  verbs,  by  the  way,  are  not 
such  as  to  suggest  themselves  in  the  first  instance.  Nor 
does  Prof.  Margoliouth  explain  how  niKl  originated  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  varia  lectio  has 
presOTved  here  the  original  text,  for  ^18,  ** ornament" 
(KCHT/ioy),  is  parallel  with  the  preceding  expressions  '^y} 
and  ■^.  As  to  P^e^o,  it  will  have  to  be  considered  as 
*  Cf.  Septuagint  and  Pethitta  to  Gen.  ii.  z8  (n^)  fioij$6p,  Knnro. 
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a  most  remarkable  Arabism  of  Ben-Sira.  But  it  can, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  of  by  a  conjecture,  which  would, 
moreover,  explain  the  varia  lectio.  Ben-Sira  wrote, 
perhaps,  aMVD  njr,  "glittering  ornament"  (cf.  Mishna 
Middot,  ii.  3  aNT«D  fn^rm),  or  ynto  ny  (vide  Levy,  IV, 
175  b).  This  could  easily  have  been  altered  into  y;m. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hai'd  to  understand  how  yrtm 
or  y^TttD  was  turned  into  p^C^.  Is  it  possible  to  assume 
a  verb  to  P^b',  2iech.  i.  8  ?  n)^<)  is  an  apparently  explana- 
tory alternative  to  njn. — ^Prof.  Margoliouth  suggests  also 
a  double  Arabism,  similar  to  the  one  in  xliii.  9,  in  the 
immediately  preceding  verse,  where  the  Hebrew  text  reads 
i|VnD,  and  the  marginal  note  has  pptD.  Both  words  are 
Arabisms,  according  to  Prof.  Margoliouth.  I  need  not 
again  point  out  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  to 
the  Arabic  to  find  the  meaning  of  *' meeting  gaze"  in 
the  word  pjns,  for  the  Hebrew  word  riW  has  that 
meaning  in  Isaiah  viii.  13.  As  to  ^)nt>,  cf.  Revue  des 
Studee  Juives^  t.  XXXVII,  314. — A  few  verses  before 
Prof.  Margoliouth  finds  two  Arabisms  (xliii.  4  c),  one  ortho- 
graphic and  another  lexicological.  The  spelling  of  pKe6 
instead  of  pe^  (thus  v,  I.)  must  have  arisen  from  a  com- 
bination of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Ai*abic  ]Hob  I  And 
iD:in  is  "both  in  form  and  meaning  pure  Arabic"  But 
'^'^^  is  much  better  explained  from  the  Aramaic  fentDtt, 
'*  a  coal,"  than  from  the  Arabic  y^i4^.  Even  if  taken  as 
synonym  to  n^M  ("^PJ  =  nps)  it  would  make  better  sense. 

The  following  passages  are  explained  by  Prof.  Mar- 
goliouth by  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrew  translator 
based  his  work  not  only  upon  the  Persian  version  of  the 
Greek  Sirach,  but  also  upon  the  Syriac  text. 

xli.  12  (p.  14).  The  Hebrew  noDn  nn^K  accords  with  the 
Syriac  Knjn  khd^D  (the  Hebrew  for  which  would  be  nnvw 
tl^).  But  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  text  did  not  recognize 
in  the  word  KHjn  the  noun  Hnv,  to  which  the  particle  T  is 
joined,  but  took  Nnjn  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  nyn, 
but  did  not  render  this  by  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  but  by 
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n^an !  is  it  not  much  more  simple  to  assume  that  the  varia 
lectio  to  nran,  namely  mon,  was  the  original  reading,  and 
that  the  Syrian  understood  this  nilpn  in  vialaTn  partem  (cf. 
Exod.  XX.  16,  Mic  ii.  2),  as  illegitimate  covetousness  of 
other  people's  property  ?  The  Greek  must  have  read  p"»n 
{xpvalov). 

xlii.  lie  (p.  15).  Hebrew  a^BV  %T  bn  lun  Dipa  This 
section  of  the  verse,  if  connected  with  the  second  section, 
makes  good  sense.  "The  place  where  she  abides  let  there 
be  no  lattice/*  nauiely,  to  look  out  (vide  Judg.  v.  28).  But 
Prof.  Margoliouth  considers  this  as  meaningless,  and  pre- 
fers assuming  a  foolish  misunderstanding.  In  the  Syriac 
the  half  verse  reads:  «pw  nv^CTl  nb  KiDjn  in«.  The 
Hebrew  read  •TaaB'n  for  rrpacn,  and  this  was  a  Syriac 
Arabism  (iXlij),  **  provided  with  bars  " ;  he  connects  KPD3 
with  the  next  section  of  the  verse.  I  abstain  from  further 
discussing  Prof.  Margoliouth's  explanation,  but  decidedly 
deny  that  the  Hebrew  can  only  be  understood  in  the  way 
he  suggests.  Unfortunately,  the  whole  passage  is  missing 
in  the  Greek. 

xliii.  2b  (p.  16).  ^"^  ^irjnD  K"iW  no:  "How  wonderful  is 
God's  work!'*  These  are  the  words  which  the  Sun  pro- 
claims on  rising.  The  sense  is  so  natural  that  it  is 
astonishing  that  Prof.  Margoliouth  prefers  the  Greek  and 
the  Syriac:  &k€vo9  OavfJiaatov,  ipyov  vyjfCarov,  KmiO*in*T  K3t<tD 
Konon  maV :  "  Wonderful  vessel,  work  of  the  Most  High  1 " 
This  gives  no  unexceptionable  sense,  either  taken  by  itself 
or  in  connexion  with  that  which  precedes.  But  Prof.  Mar- 
goliouth is  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  misunderstood  the 
Syriac  HiHD,  which  he  took  to  be  an  interrogative  particle, 
and  rendered  by  no.  Exactly  the  opposite  must  be  assumed. 
By  an  error  (probably  of  heai-ing)  the  Greek  mistook  no 
•nl3,  as  if  it  were  HT13  |D.  The  Syriac  was  here  not  taken 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  irom  the  Greek. 

xliii.  9  (p-  ^7)'  ^^^^-  Margoliouth  explains  the  plural  in 
the  Greek  text  (4<rrpa)i;)  so  that  the  plural  in  Syriac 
Ji£oo0  was  read  witiiout  the  points,  and  taken  as  a  singular. 
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It  is  much  easier  to  assume  that  the  Hebrew  also  originally 
had  D^^13,  and  that  this  was  subsequently  abbreviated. 

xlvi.  ao  (p.  13).  Greek  tt^j;  rcXcvr^j;  avrou:  Syriac  nmiK. 
According  to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  the  latter  was  preferred 
by  the  Hebrew,  who  had  both  versions  before  him,  and  he 
rendered  nmiN  by  Vam.  But  most  probably  the  original 
reading  in  the  Hebrew  was  innnx,  which  was  erroneously 
read  by  the  Syriac  as  vnmK,  whereas  the  Greek  translated 

T^kiVTrjv. 

xlvii.  6  c  (p.  17).  onb  p|^3V  inioya.  This  arose,  according 
to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  through  a  combination  of  the  Greek  and 
Syriac.  But  the  Hebrew  bears  here  the  stamp  of  origin- 
ality. p|^JV  is  the  royal  diadem  (Isa.  Ixii.  3  nai^D  ^^JV); 
nrh^  is  the  introduction,  required  for  the  second  section  of 
the  verse,  nv  jTJan  auoov  In  the  Syriac  the  translation  of 
inioya  is  missing,  whilst  5|"«3V  is  rendered  by  ^^i>3,  "  diadem," 
which  was  turned  into  b^bp  (CTDriK  b^Jjp,  "he  fought  a 
little"),  so  as  to  establish  a  sense  with  the  following  words. 
The  Greek  has  no  translation  of  oni^i ;  or,  rather,  the 
translator  read  another  word  for  nrh^,  which  he  translated 

Besides  those  mentioned  here.  Prof.  Margoliouth  discusses 
a  few  other  passages,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Hebrew  is  less  intelligible  than  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  original.  Such  a  passage 
is  xl.  16  a  (p.  8),  i>m  nw  bv  nionnpa ;  Greek,  ix^i  ini  tiovtos 
Hbaros  Koi  x^^ovs  TtoTafJLOv ;  Syriac,  Kwna  bv  njPn  Ki>3i>an  yt^ 
K^mn.  Prof.  Margoliouth  is  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew 
original  ought  to  have  had  ini<,  because  the  Greek  has  ix^i. 
But  neither  has  the  Syriac  that  which  we  should  expect 
as  a  translation  of  IHK  (Job  viii  11).  The  rare  word 
employed  in  the  Hebrew  shows  rather  that  this  is  no  re- 
translation.  Prof.  Margoliouth,  indeed,  attributed  to  the 
Hebrew  the  absurdity  of  having  used  niD'Pp  in  the  meaning 
of  "axes"  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  5),  and  ignores  the  existence  of  a 
Mishna  word  n^Dnnp  (n^onp),  which  means  a  sort  of  rushes 
(vide  Jewish  Quabtebly  Review,  IX,  559),  and  which 
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undoubtedly  is  meant  here.  The  Greek  translator  could 
very  well  have  selected  for  this  the  word  &x^i,,  which  is 
of  %yptian  origin ;  for  this  was  for  him  not  a  "  Coptic 
word "  but  was  well  known  to  him  from  the  Greek  ver- 
eion  of  Gen.  xli.  3,  18,  which  was  also  familiar  to  his 
readers.  What  meaning  the  axe  can  have  here  after  this 
hypothesis,  and  how  it  was  possible  for  &x^i  to  be  mis- 
understood, cannot,  of  course,  be  easily  explained  by  Prof. 
Margoliouth. 

Meaningless  appears  also  to  Prof.  Margoliouth  xliii.  24 
(p.  8),  invp  noD^  DNT  ^Tiv, ''  they  that  go  down  to  the  sea  tell 
of  its  bounds."  This  translation,  as  given  by  the  editors 
(Mr.  Cowley  and  Dr.  Neubauer),  is  made  by  Prof.  Mai-- 
goliouth  the  subject  of  a  sneering  criticism,  as  if,  literally, 
the  end,  the  boundary  of  the  sea  were  meant,  about  which, 
of  course,  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  are  not  wont  to 
tell.  But  VTVp  does  not  mean  here  the  boundary  of  the  sea, 
but  a  part  of  the  sea  (cf.  Vi^,  Num.  xxiii.  17,  opp.  1^)3), 
somewhat  in  the  sense  of  ram  nivp,  Job  xxvi.  14.  The 
seafaring  man  tells  only  a  part  of  the  wonders  which  the 
sea  offers,  and  we  are  astonished  at  that  which  our  ears 
hear. 

To  xliii.  10  (p.  10),  vide  Jewish  Quartebly  Review, 
IX,  552 ;  Revue  dea  Etudes  Juives,  XXXVII,  3 14. 


I  believe  that  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  the  grounds 
which  Profl  Margoliouth  adduces,  in  support  of  his  hypo- 
thesis, as  sketched  out  above,  have  no  validity.  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  the  facts  that  the  passages  examined  by  Prof. 
Margoliouth  are  only  a  small  minority,  and  that^  in  spite  of 
ihe  acumen  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  his  inquiry,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  dispose  of  a  single  difficulty,  of  the  many 
which  a  number  of  passages  of  the  Hebrew  text  offer,  both 
on  their  own  account  and  in  their  relation  to  the  two  ancient 
versions.  Nor  will  I  enumerate  the  positive  grounds  which 
point  to  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  fragments  of  Sirach, 
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and  are  opposed  to  Prof.  Margoliouth's  theory  of  a  re- 
ti-anslation ;  among  which  the  strophic  character,  the  pure 
parallelism,  of  our  fragments  would  not  occupy  the  last 
place.  The  most  ingenious  re-translator  would  not  have 
been  able  to  carry  this  through,  if  merely  guided  by  trans- 
lations. I  am  content  with  having  shown  the  untenableness 
of  Prof.  Margoliouth's  arguments.  It  is  not  the  hitherto 
generally  adopted  view  of  the  character  of  the  Sirach 
fragments^  as  the  genuine  original  of  Sirach,  which  is  an 
illusion ;  but  it  is  the  hypothesis  of  Prof.  Margoliouth, 
which  rose,  like  a  soap  bubble,  from  the  Sirach  inquiry, 
only  to  burst  after  a  short  brilliancy. 


W.  Backer. 


Budapest,  Ju7ie,  1899. 


Postscript. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  foregoing  article,  which 
was  written  before  the  appearance  of  the  Cambridge  frag- 
ments edited  by  Prof.  Schechter  and  Dr.  Taylor.  In 
a  special  excursus  to  this  splendidly-edited  work,  Dr. 
Taylor  proves  that  Prof.  Margoliouth's  arguments  are 
untenable.  Prof.  Smend,  in  a  review  of  the  Cambridge 
volume  {Tkeologische  Literafurzeihung,  Sept.  i,  1899,  No. 
1 8,  p.  505), also  writes,  with  reference  to  Prof. Margoliouths 
h}rpothesis :  "*  Dass  wir  auch  in  der  neaen  Handschrift  das 
hebraische  Original  und  nicht  etwa  eine  Buckiibersetzung 
vor  uns  haben,  ist  evident.'* 

Only  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  of  the  inves< 
tigators  of  the  earlier  fragments  published  by  Dr.  Neubauer 
and  Mr.  Cowley— M.  Israel  L^vi — has  now  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion.  He  says  {Revue  des  £tvde8  Juives, 
tome  XXXVin,  p.  308),  with  intelligible  regret :  "  H^las,  il 
faut  nous  rendre  k  T^vidence :  le  texte  h^breu,  qui  a  son 
int^St,  ne  saurait  plus  Stre  oonsid^'^  comme  Toriginal ;  il 
pent  uniquement  aervir  k  le  reconstituer."     My  honoured 
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fnend  ihuB  returns  to  the  sceptical  view  which  he  expressed 

(Revue  dea  ^^uudee  Juivea,  XXXTT,  303)  aftei-  the  publication 

of  the  first  page  discovered  by  Prof.  Schechter,  though  on 

other  grounds    than   are  supplied  by  Prof.  Margoliouth. 

M.  L^vi  will  probably  soon  publish  the  reasons  that  have 

led  to  his  conversion.     He  only  gives  a  single  argument 

which  seems  to  him  to  have  decisive  weight  against  the 

oTiginality  of  the  Hebrew  Sirach,  and  forces  him  to  hold 

that  the  text  is  a  retranslation  which  must  be  ascribed  to 

a  Jew  whose  mother-tongue  was  Arabic.    This  ai'gument 

he  finds  in  the  vei*b  p^n,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Oxford 

edition :  moD  pbn  swsip  aiD  (xxxix.  ^5),  and  bn  pbn  bxi^  poy 

(xL  1).      In  both  cases   the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  have 

a  verb  which  signifies  "create'*  (ktCC€iv,  )4»).     L^vi  holds, 

following  the  lines  of  Prof.  Margoliouth,  that  the  Hebrew 

retranslator   rendered    the   versions    by   the    Arabic    for 

"create'*  (>i>,  written  p?n.     Now  such  an  assumption  is 

in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  if  not  impossible.    It  is 

scarcely  thinkable  that  an  eleventh-century  Jew,  so  skilful 

a  Hebraist  as  the  author  of  the  Siittch  fragments  certainly 

must  have  been,  should  use  an  Arabic  word  for  the  idea 

"  create  "  instead  of  the  common  Hebrew  verbs  tro,  "iy . 

Secondly,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  an 
Arabic  Jew  of  the  eleventh  century  would  not  have  trans- 
literated  jli-   by   p^n,  but   by  ph^   (see   my  remarks   in 
ZJ)Jf.O.,  XXXVII,  458).     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept 
the  Hebrew  as  original,  the  verb  pbn  presents  no  real  diiBS- 
culty.      It  may  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Hebrew  p^n  had  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  the  Arabic 
verb  with  a  similar  sound.     We  have  thus  to  deal  here 
with  an  ancient  Arabism.     In  point  of  fact,  Jerome  in 
rendering  pf>n,  Deut.  iv.  9,  writes  "creavit"  (see  J.Q.R,, 
IX,  549).      As  applied  moreover  to  God,  the   senses  to 
**  allot "  and  to  "  create  "  are  not  widely  difierent.     I  hold, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  very  rash,  on  account  of  isolated 
difficulties   which  the   corrupt  fragments  of  the  Hebrew 
Siracb  present,  to  allow  weight  to  so  unnatural  and  un« 
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tenable  a  hypothesis  as  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  retranslation. 
It  is  antecedently  improbable  that  it  would  have  been 
necessary  by  means  of  a  retranslation  in  the  eleventh 
century  to  restore  to  Hebrew  literature  a  work  which 
was  demonstrably  extant  in  the  original  Hebrew  so  late  as 
the  tenth  century.  And  the  actual  relations  between  the 
Cairene  Hebrew  and  the  veraions  speak  for  the  originality 
of  the  former. 

The  further  fragments  published  by  Prof.  Schechter  sup- 
ply fuller  material  for  comparing  the  Qeniza  text  with  the 
previously  known  citations  from  the  Hebrew  Sirach.  As 
was  at  the  outset  probable,  the  character  of  the  text  pre- 
sented by  the  citations  of  Saadia  Gaon  is  now  found  to  so 
closely  resemble  the  fragments  published  by  Prof.  Schechter 
that  it  is  sometimes  altogether  identical  with  the  latter. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  speak  at  length  on  these 
points.  I  shall  find  another  occasion  to  express  myself 
more  fully. 

W.B. 

Budapest,  Sept  8, 1899. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    CAMBRIDGE   TEXTS    OF 

BEN    SIRA. 

The  foUowing  notes  are  the  result  of  three  days'  study 
of  the  Hebrew  fragments  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Schechter. 
I^ent  very  carefully  through  the  MSS.,  comparing  them  with 
the  printed  text  in  the  WisdoTn  of  Ben  Sira^  edited  by  Prof. 
Schechter  and  Dr.  Taylor,  and  noting  every  point  in  which 
there  was  reason  to  differ  from  the  reading  adopted  by  the 
editors.    The  text  is,  however,  so  accurately  reproduced  that 
there  is  very  little  to  alter  in  it,  and  the  proposed  changes 
are  mostly  unimportant,  or  concern  passages  in  which  the 
reading  must  remain  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.     Of 
course,  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  may  have  over- 
looked some  points,  and  could  not  hope  to  puzzle  out  many 
of  the  difficult  lines  in  which  the  writing  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.     Some  differences,  which  are  merely  trifling 
or  quite  uncertain,  are  omitted  from  the  list.     With  regard 
to  MS.  A,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that,  though  the  writing 
is  distinct  and  usually  well-preserved,  some  letters  (2  and  3, 
T  and  "^j  )  and  \  T  and  })  are  often  hardly  distinguishable; 
such  alternatives  are  therefore  usually  not  noted  below. 
I  have   to  thank  Prof.  Schechter  very  sincerely  for  his 
courtesy  in  giving  me  access  to  the  fragments  and  affording 
me  every  facility  for  my  work. 

Chapter  v.  4.  For  •pK  read  T* . 
vi  7.  For  pD^33  read  pD^^^. 
vii.  16.  For  lanmn  read  laiB'nn. 

21.  After  firB33  there  is  a  hole :  a  letter  may  be  lost. 

23.  For  Dn^  read  nrh. 
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xiL  5  d.  For  jn  read  njn. 

14  maxg.    For  jy  read  ty;    it  should  be  one  line 
higher:  perhaps  a  variant  for  pTT. 
xiii.  6.  For  m^  read  Tl^. 

26.  For  rwi  read  rw^. 
xiv.  9.  For  D^  read  optp . 

13.  For  nnDfi  read  nion. 

1 6^.  For  ^DDi»  (above  the  line)  read  ^3D^ ;  the  correc- 
tion is  not  quite  distinct,  and  so  is  repeated  in  the  margin. 
1 8  0  marg.  For  ninno  read  nimK. 

27.  For  iTniJijnDai  read  iTnojnDai. 
XV.  3.  For  inni>DKni  read  inni>^o«m. 

14.  For  >3  (over  nnwiao)  read  D|i.e.  DTK  is  to  be  read 
14.  For  tnK^read  ffW  /eighth  and  nnt^inao 

ninth  word  in  the  line. 

xvi.  23.  Read  nn[)]B  laai  rhn  (?)  wo^  2b  (t)  non ;  the )  printed 
above  naai  is  leally  the  tail  of  the  p  in  pnv  in  the  line  above. 
24.    ^^[wd]   what   is  left  of  the   first  two   letters 
suggests  "b^ts^. 

XXX.  15  marg.  For  iry  read  i&^. 

19  marg.  'hbv^b  3D^  very  doubtful:   the  remains  of 
letters  look  like  "h.b^t^.b.^ff^. 

19  marg.  Of  ^rv^^  only  a  i  (?)  is  visible. 
19  marg.  For  mno  read  perhaps  ,31DD. 
23  a.   For  31D  read  nD  (for  nriD  =  iirira  of  several 
Greek  MSS.     Cf.  Syriac). 
xxxi.  I  marg.  anen  is  crossed  through. 

10  b.  For  n"^NBn  read  mKDn  (cf.  margin). 
10 d.  For  xn  read  rrm. 
xxxii.  I  marg.  For  Mi  read  p3l. 

5^  marg.  For  isna  read  isnai  (r'Dnn). 
11^  For  ]rh^  read  (1)  ]rh)^  (the  c^  is  very  doubtful). 
1 2.  The  first  letter  seems  to  be  o. 
17.  For  nmn  read  mm. 
aa*  marg.  For  ni«D  read  (l)TniTO. 
XXXV.  10.  For  btfb  read  i>«i>. 
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i9d.  For  DTiTOBn  read  DTOcn. 
2o\  For  1 , .  B  • .  o  • .  •  3  read  T  . , . .  D . . .  •  n . . .  3. 
XXX vi.  4.  For  Dnrpi>  read  DiT3^. 
6.  For  i^KH  read  iTKn. 

17  d.  For  [D]^[iyi>  i3n]i>K  read  [D]^iy]  i>K  (on  account 
of  the  space). 

18  marg.  Before  ■>3lDn  there  seems  to  be  a  n. 

1 8  marg.  p22  very  doubtful ;  the  remains  of  letters 
look  like  .  ."n. 

18  marg.  ^DD  looks  like  ^yOD(l). 
xxxviiL  5  marg.  For  )'V^  read  pyo. 

10  marg.  For  nD3  read  01">Dn. 

1 1.  For  m[iT3]  read  (1)  m[}]. 

12.  After  DipD    some   letters   very   indistinct: 
perhaps  •  tn^ri . 

23.  For  nnenmo  read  nacnno. 
27.  The  remains  of  letters  admit  of  the  reading 
[A]©  d^[^d]  ni?["»]i»  iB^  (?)3vxn  enn  nrp  n«- 

1.  8  a.  The  first  two  words  are  written  ^D3J?BV»  (the  second 
3  may  be  r). 

9 be.  Read  i>^.N  (?)n^:3n  an?  ^^3;   the  missing  letter 
looks  more  like  D  than  anything  else. 
i6d.  For -^^ynij  read -iornb. 

21.  173  Dyn  very  doubtful :  the  remains  of  letters  are  like 
*hn  D3» ;  perhaps  no  letter  after  b. 
24.  For  DWD  read  Dnrs. 
li.  4  a.   After  n3n^  read  3^3D  (tops  of  letters  only  re- 
maining). 

20  a^    For  •  .  .  HDK  read  rmoK  (tops  of  nn  only 
remaining). 


20  a^.  For  n3in3  read  perhaps  n3. 
20  b,  c,  d.  For  ♦  •  3  read  ♦  •  •  p. 


A.  Cowley. 
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GENIZAH  SPECIMENS. 

The  following  document  is  contained  in  a  long  sheet  of 
parchment  (40  x  23  cm.)  written  in  large  square  letters, 
excepting  the  signature  of  Samuel  b.  Judah,  which  is  in  a 
markedly  cursive  hand.  UnfortuDately,  the  MS.  is  badly 
injured,  a  large  part  of  it,  as  indicated  by  the  dots,  having 
been  torn  off.  How  many  lines  are  missing  at  the 
beginning  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whilst  the  whole  of 
the  right  column  extending  over  the  first  fifteen  lines 
of  the  document  has  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
letters,  entirely  disappeared.  Probably  the  missing  part 
formed  an  acrostic.  As  to  the  remaining  contents,  they 
were  probably  written  somewhere  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  seem  to  represent  a  letter  of  introduction 
given  to  a  person  emigrating  to  Egypt.  This  fact  is 
suggested  by  the  word  D^^M,  a  dignity  more  common  in 
that  country  than  in  any  other.  The  Scriptural  verse 
quoted  in  line  14  also  points  to  DnviD  (cf.  Isa.  x.^vi.  14),  to  the 
Jewish  communities  in  which  the  letter  was  addressed.  The 
cause  of  the  emigi*ation  seems  to  have  been  some  general 
persecution,  in  which  also  the  fortunes  of  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  were  involved.  Perhaps  we  have  here  a  reference  to 
the  troubles  which  followed  the  assassination  of  Joseph  ibn 
Nagdila  in  the  year  1066.  The  style  is  in  the  well-known 
allusive  manner,  but  is  not  so  obscure  as  that  of  the  Paitanim. 
The  quotations  in  lines  14  and  19  are  provided  with  dots  in 
the  MS.  to  show  their  Biblical  origin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dot  over  the  first  yod  in  V3^  (1. 2y)  is  to  show  that  it  has 
to  be  cancelled.  For  the  form  \^^2  in  the  same  line,  see 
Zunz  Syn.  Poesie,  p.  402.  'The  dots  which  we  should  expect 
in  1.  28  have  probably  faded  away.  The  word  after  i^n 
in  line  21  would  suggest  ^i»3KO,  but  no  sign  is  left  of  the 
upper  stroke  of  the  lartied.  Before  the  ^  again  a  mark 
is  to  be  seen  which  may  be  taken  as  a  big  yod  or  a  small 
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ftsh.  Of  the  three  signatories  to  the  letter,  who  seem 
to  represent  the  Beth  Din  of  a  Spanish  community, 
nothing  is  known  to  me  so  far. 

S.   SCHECHTEB. 


trra i  

omyo  wn  •  •  •  (1)3  3j^  •  i)0)  

trm  bx  rai  ^2)v  b^h  

•Dnwi>  bm^  tJmr^  :    •    •    •    ^ 

•Dn3i>o  noBf^  Dn^m  D 

•D^3D  fa  niwnn  b2r\ry\  n 

tynb^  nmb^b  nr\\tonb  

•onay  n^oD  enc^Da  )!>W33  

•Dnn:n  janp  )m  )yi^       

•miD^  n^DD  m3  i«  uib^       

[on]n3  WD  faa  Dx^  niTD  j^3pi>      •    •    •    •  ^p^  d3    •    *    ♦ 

[on3iK]n  iKi)  b^ii  noica  ppn^  Kttn  Di^i  •  •  •  ainaa 

[D3]ip  ^»5)  trawnn  •  o^n^  onD^n  •  D^3[^3n]  D^o^y^  •  traiw  o  •  •  •  's 
[Cfain]Kn  Dmrnm  onnDn  pytD  D»pyn  rraoa  D^pan  D^an] 

•  •  ^ywD  Kan  rwnfh  D^jmo  kJ)  -o)  D^n  fi^o  fa  fa  netc  (t)  o^a  • 
[B^JiVn  n)i>^rrp  on  oan^ni)  imp  nnvra  •  oa^n^  px  ^nioa  fa)  Da 

*p  n*  ^  Kn6"»  K^  ^a  poya  aw  bH^  Dtro^  fai  Daaioi)  ofa^ 
13a  r|Dvr»i  Tain  Jwdb^  wa-i  wno  ntar^a  ^np  ^b^3k  i3K  Da!>  •  •  «> 

[xsrh'jff  ♦  •  •  Di  ii>Dn  ^3b  vto  vaK  n*m  wnna  (?)  i^^aio  nr  f|K 

i)3jnDi  mw  fa  waai  jpinon  fafawi  faD 

nam  nrp  ^3ddi  nno3'  ann  ^aco  nfai  >ewD  •  •  • 

•  •  •  nnn:^  Dnpni)i  n^K  intDi)  «in  a>m  nivo  n^e^a  ♦  •  • 

•  •  ♦  ND  nvD  pxa  rv»DK  i»K  nnoa  rvbn  yrh)  '^nob  ^ito  ^a  •  •  •  as 

•  •  •  TTO  ^a  anan  nri*  pvin  k!>  kct  Dn^aroa  Ki»K  onMm  •  •  •  • 

•  '  •  •  on  TO  D3i>v  Dipon  D^an  onani  je^ni  n^y  Kin  ♦  •  • 

•  •  [b]Hr^  ^ma  f|DKi  a^b  d3  kb^31  amajy  jopD  oaa  •  •  • 

•  •  mnrp  na  fantDV      y"3  5|DV  na  pny       y"3  pny  na  ^[ob^] 
VOL.  xn.  I 


•  • 


♦  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 
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AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE   ARABIC 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I  (continued). 

Supplement  to  §  ao. 
A. 

This  Supplement  contains  mostly  additions  to  the  names 
already  enumerated  at  their  places,  and  explained  or  ascer- 
tained by  quotations ;  and  some  articles  already  indicated 
by  an  asterisk.  All  these  names  are  arranged  here  according 
to  their  number,  put  in  brackets,  and  without  a  line  above 
the  Hebrew  catchword.  Some  entirely  new  articles  are 
inserted  at  their  respective  places  in  the  same  form  as  the 
original  ones. 

A  considerable  number  of  geographical  names  may  be 
explained  by  means  of  the  large  geographical  works  of  the 
Arabs,  which  were  not  at  my  disposal. 

I  here  give  the  title  of  a  work  which  I  have  quoted 
in  the  latter  part  of  §  20  and  in  this  Supplement  by  the 
mere  name  Kaisarani :  Homonyma  inter  nomina  relativa 
auctore  Abu  '1-Fadhl  Mohammed,  &c.,  vulgo  Ibn  al- 
Kaisarani  (448-507  h.,  see  Pref.,  pp.  viii,  xi,  xii),  quae  cum 
appendice  Abu  Musae  [Mohammed  ibn  abu  Bekr]  Ispor 
hanenis  (ob.  581  H.)  e  Codd.  Leyd.  et  Berolin.  edidit 
Dr.  P.  de  Jong,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1865,  8vo. 

By  the  abbreviation  *'Neub."  I  quote  Neubauers  (7a^a- 
logue  of  the  Bodleian  MSS. 

This  supplement  was  finished  and  ready  for  pripting  at 
the  end  of  March,  when  Mr.  E.  N.  Adler,  on  a  visit  to  Berlin, 
was  kind  enough  to  show  me  two  other  old  leaves  of  the 
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Geniza  at  Cairo,  fdll  of  names,  twenty  of  which  offered 
a  supplement.  Of  greater  Importance  is  a  recent  purchase 
of  his,  a  MS.,  which  in  different  respects  merits  a  closer 
investigation  than  my  time  admitted.  The  short  notice 
only  which  I  am  able  to  offer  here  regards  this  MS.  as  the 
aource  of  about  fifty  supplements,  partly  consisting  of  new 
articles ;  see  below  under  218  c. 

This  MS.  contains  an  imperfect,  hence  anon3anous, 
Hebrew  Divan,  which  I  shall  cite  as  **  Div.  Adl.,"  the  Arabic 
running  number  referring  to  the  single  pieces,  counted 
by  Mr.  Adler^  which  are  about  three  hundred  (see  below); 
the  pages  are  not  numbered,  but  above  n.  174  the  leaf 
is  signed  n  and  L.^l»,  which  designates  the  first  leaf 
of  the  fiftli  half-quire.  A  former  possessor,  Abraham  b.  p&i'n 
ha-Rofe,  wrote  his  name  in  the  margin  of  nos.  180  and  270, 
and  probably  noted  the  decease  of  a  son  a.  1763  in  the 
margin    of  n.  4. 

The  -poems  are  mostly  very  short,  some  consisting  of  only 
two  lines,  for  instance,  a  beit  (Distichon)  in  Arabic  language 
(n.  22).  They  are  composed  partly  in  praise  of  some  named 
persons,  or  as  el^es  on  their  death ;  but  also  riddles  (nn^n) 
on  mere  names,  as  Adam,  Noah,  &c.  (n.  235  ff.). 

The  author  lived  certainly  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  since  he  composed  some  verses  in  honour 
of  the  living  (one  lamentation  on  the  death  of)  Abraham, 
son  of  Maimonides  (n.  108  ff.,  n.  280,  beginning  piN  npi>3  nnt< 
tror\2  Dy  m),  and  on  the  death  of  Isak  ibn  Schuweik  (214, 
see  Tir*).  He  lived  at  Alexandria,  but  travelled  as  far  as 
Bagdad  (i>M,  118,  214,  or  runy,  214,  270)  \  where  he  seems 
to  have  lamented  the  death  of  a  daughter  of  the  Bosch 
Jeschiba  Samuel  ha-Levi  (n.  6),  to  whom  we  shall  return, 
and  where  some  other  persons  became  the  subjects  of  his 
poetry.  rjDV  is  mentioned  in  n.  168.  The  subscriptions 
of  all  the  pieces  are  Arabic.  The  Hebrew  style  and  the 
manner  of  the  unknown  author  is  that  of  his  elder  con- 

*  On  these  names  of  Bagdad,  see  my  Pclem,  und  apdloget,  Literatur,  p.  293 
Biibr.  BOUogr^  XIII,  90,  note  a 

12 
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temporaries  Jehuda  sl-Chariei  and  Moses  Dar\  who  became 
a  Karaite,  and  since  n.  ii8  is  addressed  to  the  head  of  the 
Karaites^  as  I  understand  (see  n.  ii8,  under  ^piff)^  I  thought 
at  first  sight  to  have  detected  another  copy  of  his  Divan, 
but  I  could  not  find  sufficient  arguments  for  that  conjecture. 

The  author  remains  an  interesting  literary  problem,  and 
may  perhaps  be  discovered  by  a  peculiarity  of  his  el^es. 
After  lamenting  in  oriental  exaggeration,  not  without  bibli- 
cal puns,  he  consoles  the  mourning  members  of  the  family, 
and  furnishes  valuable  biographic  materials  of  a  time  and 
of  countries  where  our  stock  is  very  scanty. 

Is  no  trace  of  the  Divan  itself  to  be  discovered  elsewhere? 
Mr.  Adler  and  his  learned  friends  could  not  find  any.  By 
means  of  my  list  of  names  I  found  easily  that  a  Divan 
of  the  same  author,  only  two  separate  leaves,  was  once 
in  MS.  Bodl.  Hunt,  525,  which  I  put  in  a  Codex  fragmen- 
torum,  described  by  Neubauer,  n.  2424^,  without  noticing 
that  I  had  published  the  whole  fragment  in  Schorr's 
he-Chaluz,  III  (1856),  150-153.  It  contains  the  end  of  an 
elegy  (n.  289),  another  elegy  on  David,  son  of  the  author,  n. 
281  (for  another  son  see  under  ntnKpD^),  a  poem  addressed 
to  ^i^y,  head  of  the  Academy,  n.  28a  (Div.  Adl.  179),  and 
another  addressed  to  Mordechai  ibn  rrann^K  {eomp,  he-ChaZuz, 
IV,  66).  Some  details  respecting  these  articles  will  be 
discussed  at  their  places  in  the  Supplement  itself. 


(VoL  X,  p.  130,  n.  2,  Dm-aK).  jvnn  un,  ap.  Sambari, 
quoted  by  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  II,  44,  is  probably  an 
error.  *^ Abudarum*'  {Revue  des  £t  Juives,  XII,  44,  under 
"Annuaire*')  at  Marseilles,  1887?  Jehuda  b.  Abraham 
Dfm  UK  "  abu  Dirham"  (Neub.  1426,  Index,  p.  1070).  The 
fieunily  in  Afidca  is  mentioned  by  Sam.  Bomanelli,  about 
1790  (Massa,  pp.  72,  88). 

4^  5^(i>t<)  ?  Abraham  (Neub.  2329). 

4«.  IK3D3«?  Sal.  (quoted  in  D^'nn,f.52,with  the  attribute 
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^MfTT  K3^^3)D,  best  of  the  sages),  and  so  Conforte,  f.  52, 
Ghirondi,  p.  ^26,  n.  30,  so  he  signs  a  document  at  Safat 
(J.Q.Ky  IX,  269);  hence  }M3D5k,  ap.  Sambari,  p.  151,  is 
inooirect. 

(20),  rfeni>K  DK,  llTivm  cU-Daula  (mother  of  the  state), 
byname  of  a  relation  of  Sa^ad  al-Daola  (Revue  dea  £t 
Juives,  XXXVI,  253,  see  under  n.  218  c*). 

[P.  131,  L  3,  n^i»3nnK,  misplaced  p.  130  penult.] 

fP-  131)  7^-  5n«(i>«),  al-Adib  (well  educated),  Nissim  ibn 
(Div,  AdL  39). 

(10.  ^jyiK),  comp.  JOKIK,  Hebr.  Bibliogr,,  XX,  11. 

12^  wi5(i>K),  al--4.mm,  lamentation  on  abu  'l-Faradj 
ha- Levi  ibn  abi  Is'hak  (Div.  Adl.  187;  members  of  his 
family  ajre  Samuel,  Isak,  Meborach). 

12^  nw(i>K),  eA'Azdi,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Azd  (Suj., 
p.ii,SuppL,  p.i2;  Klaisarani,  pp.  6,170;  ap.fi'.-K'A.,  p.1046, 
are  wanting  the  references  to  several  names,  as,  for  instance, 
Abu'l- Abbas  Ahmed,  n.  66;  Abu  Abd  Allah  Mohammed, 
n.  354;  Abu  Bekr,  &c.,  n.  2382 ;  Abu  '1-Hasan  Moh.,  n.  3337 ; 
Abu  Ishak  Ismail,  n.  3976 ;  Abu  Moh.  Abdul-Hakk,  n.  6287, 
and  others).  I  do  not  know  whether  a  Jew  could  adopt  the 
name  of  the  tribe  at  once  with  the  Islam.  A  grammarian 
named  Harun  b.  Musa  al-Azdi,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years,  A.  170  h.  (786-7),  was  also  called  al-AJchfasch 
(monocle,  or  short-sighted,  &c.)  al-Schami.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  a  Jew — ^his  name  means  Ahron  b.  Moses : 
see  Flugel,  Die  grammat.  Schvlen^  &c.,  p.  126 ;  an  article 
of  *Safadi,  quoted  by  Goldziher  in  Monatsschr.y  &c.,  1875, 
p.  92  ;  ap.  Hammer,  Lit,  III,  305,  the  name  of  the  teacher 
of  Harun  is  not  quite  correct  ^. 

iy\  ^ipo^K?  Iskawi  for  Isliak;  Besponsa,  ed.  Harkavy, 
n.  389  ;  see  also  ibid.,  p.  378. 

'  A  diiEarant  peTBon  is  Hanm  b.  Musa  tX-Atadi  ((^Xm^I,  this  word  is 
wintiiig  in  the  Lesartm  of  0*seibia,  p.  43  to  II,  46)  in  Spain  (tenth  cent) ; 
Hammer,  YI,  477,  gives  Hasan  and  the  year  379  (980) ;  WGstenfeld,  p.  istp, 
iL  34  (like  KicoU)  has  Eswi,  not  **ElAdouy,"  as  Lederc,  Hist,  I,  499, 
pietendiy  eonliiBiiig  the  foUowing  n.  35  of  WOstenfeld. 
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i7«.  gp^(i>K)?  Efraim  (Jellinek,  Kontres,  p.  8). 

(P.  13a)  I9\  ruiB^K?  (perhaps  ^K  is  the  article?)  Isak 
b.  Efi-aim  Kohen  b.  'k  (Neub.  94)^ 

{22.  poK  i>K)  might  also  be  fhrh^  pDK  ilmin  al-Daula 
(the  reliable  of  the  state),  bjniame  of  abu  Man'sur  n^pcvD^K , 
whose  name  was  Elasar  (father  of  Jeschua  and  Isak,  Div. 
AdL  181). 

23^.  ra*DH  Amira,  name  of  a  woman,  probably  the 
feminine  of  Amir  (Emir),  mistress ;  comp.  no . 

(24.  W)Dk)  also  WiD? 

(25.  ^0«C^K)  Poznanski  in  Revue  dee  JSt  Juives,  XXXIII, 
1896,  p.  308;  comp.  the  Catal.  of  the  Arab.  MSS.  of  the 
Khedive,  VI,  43. 

25\  ^D>35  Anid'i  ibn  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 

25®.  DkSsk  Andham  or  Indham'i  Isak  b.  Ja'isch  (Neub. 
1690). 

(26.  tniKp^K)  see  also  mp^. 

29^.  nnSSDK  Ukavdari  (of  Alexandria),  Abraham  (Neub. 
146),  Suleiman  (?  Neub.  1977,  but  see  under  m^ao). 
''  Iskandarani,"  ap.  Elaisarani,  p.  8. 

(31.  ^3«nDDN),  also  ^3«nDVK(i>N),  ap.  al-Hiti  (J.  Q.  iJ.,  IX,  433), 
abu  Is*hak  b.  Ibrahim  b.  al-Isp. 

31^.  bnpD«?  Chananel  b.  MeXr  b.  Abraham  'k  of  Spain 
went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  Elabbala  (thirteenth  cen^., 
Lunez,  JeruachaZajim.Yy  55,  mentioned  by  Isak  'h^n  a.  1334); 
Schemtob  ibn  Qaon  dedicated  to  him  his  work  • . .  pKn  nn, 
see  Carmoly,  Itin^raires,  p.  284. 

(32.  2tov^)y  see  also  nthi. 

3^^.  TD«?  or  rrriJf,  a  name  which  I  found  only  with 
a  Karaite  about  1622,  whose  name  was  Elia  Begi  (Hebr, 
Bibliogr.,  XX,  94),  perhaps  a  Qreek  name  1  Jost,  in  his 
"  Notizen  iiber  die  Literatur  der  Karaiten "  {Intelligenzbl. 
der  allgem.  LitteraturzeU.,  1830,  nos.  98  and  99),  had  beyond 
doubt  a  copy  of  Simcha  Lucki,  with  the  reading  tnifiK 
Aphoda. 

32^  DUB«(i>N)  ?  (perhaps  DDDM  Aftas,  ''  Simus^  depressum 
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et  latum  habens  nasQm"?Freytag,  m,  858),  Jehada  b.  Josef 
b.  al-A.  (Neub.  86). 

32*.  5^36055  Ifranim  is  a  graphic  error,  ^]/^  instead  of 
^•Jy^  Efra^mi^  which  the  Arabs  may  have  pronounced 
Ifraim.  See  under  rhhn  fan  ;  comp.  **  Evronim  ^  {Revue 
dea  £t.  Juivea,  XIX,  250). 

32*.  ^fnD«  Ifriki  ?  (of  Africa  ?),  Isak  (Neub.  151 7),  Moses 
b.  Elia  ^  (Neub.  856). 

(33.  IKnw),  Efraim  b.  Isak  (Neub.  940). 

(P.  133)  34^  ^3K)n«?  see  under  ■)Dy. 

(34.  ^3W),  (!?«)  al-IachMli  (Suj.,  15 ^^-Jo),  not  ** Aschbili," 
Abr.  (Neub.  2361 2). 

38^  nnrK(i>K)?  Asriel  Petachja  (Neub.  1424). 

(40.  npB^),  Moses  al-A.  called  (jTT)  cU-Katib  (the  writer, 
Neub.  1599). 

40^  ^THTK  ?  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 

(41.  nriK),  see  under  rhvxn^,  388. 

1 

42*.  ^wk5Jc  Baland  (of  Valencia),  see  ^D3Ki>3. 

44<'.  ^^  ?  Salomo  b.  Abraham  b.  Samuel  ibn  B . . .  7 
(Neub.  347). 

(45.  ^32)  read  XX,  94,  and  see  p.  536,  n.  214,  note,  and 
under  pipD. 

(46.  bxi  i>K),  ibn  al-B.  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 

47^  ^KoSfcTym  Badi"^  {a)V-Zaman  (the  wonder  of  the 
time),  a  (fictitious  ?)  byname  of  one  Pinchas  (Hebr.  Bibliogr,, 
XTTT,  136,  repeated  by  Caz&,  Revue  dee  £t.  Juivea,  XX,  79). 

47®.  n^T3(i)K)  al-Badiri  (Hamdani,  Index,  p.  12,  and 
Kaisarani  have  only  (j^.),  in  the  Siddur  of  Yemen,  MS. 
Ginzburg  {Revue  dee  JSt.  Juives,  XVII,  47). 

47*.  ^3K^Tn(^K)  aX'Badarani  ?  see  under  n&'bi*  (Neub.  582). 

(P.  1 34,  n.  49.  S^3),  Samuel,  see  Sambari,  p.  1 60 ;  it  answers 
to  the  HehTewHUlel  by  a  mere  assonance  {Reap.^  ed.  Harkavy, 
n.  16,  see  p.  345);  see  also  under  ni>v. — Jona  ibn  B.  (Neub. 
618). 
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5o^  rrw^iU  Bu-Oajjarat  Schalom  called  "Boghiara"  at 
Oran,  1 83  a  ^Schwab,  in  iJev.  0^8  J?f .  t/uives,  XXXIV,  1 29, 1 30). 

5g\  '^DU(7K)?  David  b.  Moses  (Neub.  2346). 

(61.  i>^ni3),  Natan,  in  bvrwir  ruw  by  JehndaDjaramn,  1886. 

(6a.  tr\ytra\  see  also  myc^. 

(63.  mm),  K^fii  (see  this  article)  =  Joshijja,  apud  Jehuda 
ha-Leyi? 

64^  ino  nT3  Buzurg  Mihr  (Persian,  the  great  Mihr,  or 
Mithra),  name  of  a  Wezir;  also  quoted  in  ibn  Qabirol's 
Ethiky  bnt  corrupted  in  print;  has  been  made  a  byname 
of  a  Karaite,  see  Hebr.  Bibliogr.,  XHI,  136,  XIV,  57  ;  Die 
hebr.  t/bersetz.,  p.  105a ;  repeated  by  Caz&,  Revue  dea  £t 
Jidves,  XX,  79  (hence  Kaufmann  in  Die  Haggada  von 
Sarajevo,  by  D.  H.  Miiller  and  Schlosser,  p.  298). 

(67.  }t<^3),  see  §  2g. 

67^  TO^^a  or  w^3,  name  of  a  woman  (jBajj/tTia  =**pru- 
dentia"?),  in  epitaphs,  ap.  Firkowitz,  p.  24,  n.  83  (a.  845?), 
p.  38,  n.  138  (A.  1003?). 

67^.  D'^'^a?  Salomo  b.  Abraham  D^a  'p  (for  p«?),  Neub. 

69b.  ^^p^2 1  Elasar  ha-Kohen  (Besp.  Bezalel  Aschkenasi, 
n.  15,  f.  49,  col.  1  and  4). 

69^  WT"^0?  Mordechai  (Neub.  2061  *). 

(P.  136,  n.74.  ^D3«b),  also  '•D3«i>^a(iJK),  Moses  (1545,  Hebr. 

BMiogr.,XYI,34y 

[it(^(^K),  Mordechai,  ap.  Romanelli,  Maasa,  p.  62,  is  incor- 
rect, being  a  translation  of  Spanish  de  la  Mar^yj;?..'] 

(75.  ai)3),  Chajjim  (Conforte,  f.  s5)'y  Isak,  1325  {J.  Q.  JR., 
Vin,49a);  Isak,  Salomo,  and  Samuel  (Neub.  2356);  Jakob 
(beginning  of  fifteenth  cent.;  MS.  Halberstam  346,  Catal., 
p.  62).  "  Albalech  "  1493,  ^^  Perpignan  (JRev.  dee  jSt.  Juivee, 
XVI,  193).    ib  ^.  (Eebr.  BiUiogr.,  XIX,  93). 

75^  n^3(^K)  dX'Baladi  (Suj.,  p.  4a,  Suppl.,  p.  36,  KaJRarani, 
p.  19),  see  under  niry. 

(76.  £jo^ai>K),  see  also  under  B^. 

76^  ^3i>2,  Balkhi  (of  Balkh,  Kaisarani,  pp.  19, 183),  see 
under  ^ai>3. 
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77^  K*Hc6a,  probably  eormpted ;  see  under  Y^  and  ^on. 

80^.  DKD3  Basadm  (much  laughing),  b.  Simon  isd-Waschki 
(n.  168^),  of  Huesisa,  sixth  century  of  the  Hidjra,  to  whom 
Aj]ub  b.  Suleiman  al-Marwani  addressed  an  epistle^  a 
rhetorical  part  of  which  has  been  extracted  by  Makkari 
(n,  p.  355 ;  the  passage  is  not  to  be  found  ap.  Qayangos, 
HiU,  of  the  Musvlm.  in  Spain^  I,  161). 

8o».  5^1  Baeist  (little?),  Jeschua  (in  b^^  naur  of 
Jehuda  Djannun,  1886). 

(P.  137,  n.  83.  Kpa),  abu  1-Bakai  pntc  ^»  mr\  (Div.  Adl. 
268). 

(P.  138,  n.  91.  jwina),  Burhan  cU-Fuluky  a  title  or  honorary 
nMne  ?  {Eebr.  Bibliogr,,  VIII,  7 1). 

(92.  prnn),  **R.  Barhun,"  author  of  natr  ii>3  and  D^enin, 
see  under  ponD,  n.  335,  voL  XI,  p.  138,  note  a,  where  also 
Meimun  b.  B. 

(94.  ira),  Afltruc  b.  "Baron,"  1293  {Rev.  dea  £t  Juives, 
XX  IT,  265,  270),  Salomon  Hai  "Benbaron"  at  Marseilles 
(Sev.  dea  £t.  JuiveSy  XIV,  302,  article  ** Annuaire  "). 

95^  fKana?  Hasan  b.  B . . .  ?  (Resp.,  ed.  Harkavy,  n.  ^^s, 
see  p.  537,  n.  214). 

(96.  n{0")3),  see  also  pfi^D,  and  as  a  proper  name  in  a 
Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler. 

96*.  ^pna(^K)  el'Barkuli;  to  Samuel  ibn  al-B.  and  his 
brothers  one  of  the  four  dedications  of  the  Tachkemoni 
18  addressed  {Catal.  Bodl.,  p.  1310).  The  '^  raSis  aladjal "  abu 
Na'sr  Josef  ibn  al-B.  at  Wasit  (ODKl)  in  Div.  Adl.  (n.  1 13, 1 14, 
161),  and  the  rais  abu  '1-OanMm  ibn  al-B.  (ibid.  163),  if  he 
is  not  Josef,  belong  to  the  same  fiftmily,  if  the  name  is 
a  family  name. 

97^  7n5S3  Baachara,  though  of  different  meaning,  seems 
to  answer  to  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic  name  "tfi^^nD.  B.  b.  Chalfon, 
1409  {J.  Q.  J2.,  IX,  116,  note  2  a,  b). 

(99.  iBQ),  abu  (ibn)  B.,  see  under  latCD. 

99*.  oni5a  Baachruty  see  lynw. 

[w5y  Mooes  ibn  B(iaaat(l)  in  Rev.  dea  tH.  Juivea,XVIII,  306, 
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is  a  strange  mistake  of  nt^^n^s  Benveniste,  see  CaAal.  Bodl., 
p.  824,  n.  9.] 

99^.  n^ns  Battdt  ?  (qui  conficit,  vel  vendit  amiculum  00 
appellatum,  Freytag,  I,  81),  abu  l-Hasan  ibn  B.,  quoted 
by  Moses  ibn  Esra  (Catal.  ofMSS.  of  Berlin,  Abth.  2,  p.  128  ; 
ap.  Brody  (in  Festschrift -SteinachTieider,  Hebrew  part, 
PP-  3^>  37»  3^)9  Josef  and  Salomo,  with  the  varia  lectio  T\Hr\2\ 
certainly  erroneous.  Under  Josef,  the  reference  to  pTON  is 
incorrect.  Neubauer,  Catal.,  pp.  662,  664,  nos.  47,  72,  168, 
does  not  hint  at  Salomo,  and  in  n.  168  the  name  ^D)!V  occurs. 


(P.  513,  n.  104.  3^ta),  abu  y*b},  incorrectly  in  a  Fragm.  of 
Mr.  Adler ;  G.  bar  Wahib  (Jew.  Qu.,  XI,  646). 

(P.  514)  I07^  n^tyi^w?  Galimidi,  Salomo  b.  Chajjim 
(Neub.  245). 

(108.  b^Dto),  Josef  Nissim  **Gamil,"  1729-36  (Zedner, 
p.  383,  comp.  p.  35). 

(109.  ytDW),  see  under  ^D3«p. 

(114.  ^Kaa),  Josef  b.  Jakob  (Neub.  2385). 

ii4\  '•aa?  Salomo  (Neub.  1542). 

(P.  515,  n.  115.  ^i>aj),  Kaisarani,  pp.  28, 181. 

(116.  ^pKl3)=i>^pKia  Isak  (Neub.  1656). 

(120.  nK^:i),  as  a  proper  name,  Q.  b.  Daud  b.  Sa*l'd 
(Neub.  1505). 

(P.  51 6,  n.  1 23.  "^yh^y),  at  Constantinople  (Sambari,p.  1 17,1. 8). 

124^.  ^yh^  {Djvleini,  ap.  Suj,,  p.  66,  would  require  ^rSal), 
Josef,  quoted  by  Josef  ibn  NaTimias  (Pozna^ski  in  Zeitschr. 
f  Hebr.  Bibliogr,,  I,  119). 

124''  "wvi  ?  Daniel  b.  David  "  Gerasi  vel  Qirasi  "  {Catal. 
BodLy  p.  853  et  Add.,  and  Add.  at  p.  1684 ;  Gerassi,  ap. 
Zedner,  p.  195);  Chajjim  Elia  (1804,  Mitteilungen  der 
OeseUsch.  f  jud,  Volkskunde,  III,  Hamb.  1898,  p.  62). 

125^  dS  DjUs  (?  social,  perhaps  Djalas  with  different 
meanings,  see  Freytag,  I,  295),  abu  Ja*akub  b.  Ibrahim 
(al-Ba'sri)  ibn  Dj.  (al-Hiti,  J.  Q.  R,  IX,  433, 439)- 
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ia5«.  rhvhH  ^Koa  Djamal  aUDavla  (beauty  of  the  state), 
honourable  name  of  two  brothers,  according  to  Eaufmann, 
Eevue  des  £t  Juives,  XXXVII,  303).  Dj.  ibn  ^aKi3i>K  (Div. 
AdL  169).     It  is  quite  different  from  ^ibn  ^K03,  see  this. 

125*.  ^to51  Mas'ud  b.  Obadja  (Neub.  1273). 

(126.  n^nDa),  also  nbnDto  {Hebr.  Bibliogr.,  XVI,  62);  Dj., 
daughter  of  R.  Maimon  of  naiODK^  {Sctiemtobat  read  na>OKr 
Xatiba  1  Resp.  SaL  Duran,  592) ;  the  wife  of  Abraham  Dni> 
in  the  epitaph  {Rev.  des  tit  Juives,  XIX,  158) ;  GiammUa 
at  Rome,  1623  (ibid^  132),  is  an  Italian  pronunciation; 
rh^oto,  bride  of  Ahron  ha-Kohen  (ap.  Jellinek,  Kontres, 
p.  10),  is  a  printer's  error  ^. 

126^.  roa  Djami  {Collection^  fee),  see  under   n^^N  nan 

P-5".   

127**.  D>80:(7«)  el'OaTidim  (sheep),  abu  '1-Q.,  see  under 

(P.  517),  128^.  i^ya  ?  {)b'D}  ?),  Samuel  ha-Levi  (Neub.  1919). 

i28«.  n^KVi(i)tc)  Bl'Ghaddiri  (Suj.,  p.  187,  SuppL,  p.  179), 
abu  n-Ridha  ibn  al-G.  (Div.  Adl.  210). 

128*  rM>H  D-O  Ohars  al-Daula  (?  plantation  of  the  state) 
b.al-Mu*ir,  whose  name  was  Jecheskiel  (n^un  m  rniaWD  cn^, 
Div.  Adl.  220 ;  comp.  under  rM?^  rv*  and  no*). 

129**.  ^r^a(^K)  sl-Garnati  (of  Granada,  Resp.  of  Isak  b. 
Seheschet,  n.  468,  where  ^K  is  to  be  connected  with  'a,  see 
n.482);  ap.  Suj.,  p.  186,  Supp].,  p.  174,  J«>4^. 


(131.  DHi),  ibn  Da'ud,  Beech  OehUa,  ap.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  p.  60,  English,  p.  1 17,  ed.  Asher,  certainly  the  source 
of  Sambari,  p.  100. 

(P.  518)  I32^  pfeO«n?  (read  fw«n?),  Isak  (Neub.  2523). 

(133.  n^tn)  Isak  b.  Mordechai,  MS.  Par.  1338  {ReviLe  des 
£t.  Juives,  XXXVn,  130). 

*■  nVoH**},  wife  of  Hose  Luzzatto,  ob.  18  Ijjar  1630  {LeUerbocUf  III,  107), 
"Oemella  "  apud  Berliner,  Hehr,  Ordbachr.^  p.  107  ;  p.  9a  nVo«a,  if  Italian, 
ii  to  be  spelled  OrnnmeOa,  from  ms^a  Gemma,  so  tbe  daughter  of  Sabb.  Marlni 
CVemllo,  1880,  p.  148). 
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(134.  fl3«n),  Samuel  Abendanon,  1324  {J.  Q.  Ji.,  VII,  44a). 
On  Josef,  see  the  article  of  Prof.  D.  Kaufmann,  in  Revue  den 
jSt  Juives,  XXXVn,  28a. 

(P.  519)  135**.  nn?  see  Tim*  and  pnyo. 

135**.  f«rn  Lahhdn  (oilmaker),  Ja*hja  b.  Samuel  ibn  al-D. 
(Neub.  2396,  is  the  copyist?). 

(138.  TW),  HLoQes*' Dmvik  "  (transcription  of  the  reporter) 
Kohen,  author  of  btn^b  odbid  np%  Calcutta,  i88a  {Revue  des 
&.  Juives,  XVI,  293). 

(141.  e^jn),  Mr.  Halevy  {Rew^  des  &.  Juives,  XIX,  315) 
gives  also  553T.    At  the  end  D3C^  read  13C^,  see  this  article. 

(P.  520,  n.  143.  p^).  In  Nicoll's  Catal.  (see  Index)  occurs 
Abd  al-Ba'hman  ibn  el-Diyan  (ij^^). 

143**.  nwn  Dinar  (Denarius),  Jakob  b.  Moses  ibn  abi 
Dinar  (Neub.  11 64). 

(146.  nxDi),  t^Lo,  apud  Hamdani,  ed.  D.H.  Miiller,  p.  46 ; 
see  also  n^DV. 

(i46<^.  \TJD1),  see  Uebr.  Bibliogr.,  XVI,  59;  Sambari,  p.  160, 
1.  antepenult.,  says  distixictly  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
town.     Serach  is  wanted  in  the  index,  p.  xxviii. 

(149.  iRn),  Isak  ibn  (Neub.  1277)  tak  b.  Maimon  p«l 
(?  ibid.  1 164,  Index,  p.  1082,  Danlin);  Samuel  b.  Jakob  (ibid. 
J 162);  Saul  b.  Jakob  (ibid.  1492). 

149^'.  ^vtdtT  Dastur  or  Destur^  properly  Persian  (a  noble 
person,  authority),  Samuel  ha-Levi  ibn  al-D.,  whose 
daughter  is  lamented  in  Div.  Adl.  6,  is  probably  the 
Bagdadian  mentioned  by  Maimonides. 

149^  nnon  (=  nnon,  plur.  pnriDn),  Isachar  b.  Chesed  b. 
Isachar  (al-Hiti,  J.  Q,  ii.,  IX,  435, 443 ;  Tostari^  Poznai^ki, 
Zdtschr.  filr  Hebr.  Bibliogr.^  11,  79);  [SjS^^^  Suj.,  p.  53; 
Kaisarani,  p.  23. — The  abstract  name  *iDn  (comp.  §  18,  p.  127) 
in  an  anonymous  letter  addressed  to  the  Oaon  Salomo 
b.  Jehuda  (Papyrus  Rainer,  vol.  V,  see  Rev.  des  £t.  Juives, 
XXI,  273)=i>K  non  (see  under  n"^>D,  n.  582.  Abraham  al- 
Tustari,  ap.  Mas'udi,  Bibliotheca  geogr.  Arai,,  ed.  De  Goeje, 

vm,  114). 
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(P.  5ai,  n.  152.  ^3Kn),  comp.  al-'Hasan  b.  Hani^  ap.  abn 
Bequer,  p.  547,  abu  Nuwas  al-*H.  b.  ^yU  al-*Hakimi,  ap. 
O^seibia,  I,  157,  163 ;  E.  ZA.,  VII,  189,  n.  7060. 

153^*  tK^n  1  name  of  a  woman  (Reap.  ed.  Harkavy,  n.  546). 

(154.    rhW  fbn),  p.  522,  b.  Ali,  see  'hv\  b.  al-'^B^,  see 

mider  "iffv,  L  12  from  bottom;  see  also  Neubauer  in  J.  Q.  i2., 

VII,554. 

(P.  523,  n.  155.  T3n),  Harkavy  (Resp.,  p.  391  to  n.  161) 
conjectures  also  "Ukhd;  in  the  Index,  p. 410,  undernyn5D, 
"387"  read  391. 

(P.  524,  n,  156*.  wn),  see  R.  Hoeming,  Brit,  Mns.  Karaite 
MSS.,  p.  V ;  David  al-Hiti's  Arabic  treatise,  published  with 
an  English  translation  by  Margoliouth  (J.  Q.  i2.,  IX,  431), 
was  not  accessible  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
introduction;  Suj.,  Suppl.,  p.  218. 

(159.  jnn\  Hamn  b.  Josef  b.  Salim  (Neub.  2333),  and  see 
nr»n ,218*^*.  Harun,  Wazir  of  Abd  al-'Hakk  b.  abu  Said,  at 
Fez,  fell  with  his  master  at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October,  1464.  His  brother  was  abu  Djana*h  (E.  Fagnan 
in  Revue  des  t!t,  Juivea,  XXVm,  297,  298).  The  name 
occurs  also  in  a  Fragment  of  Mr.  Adler, 


(P.  525,  n.  161.  pw),  comp.  Josef  (de)  Vais,  Villar&l, 
Leghorn,  1685  {Revue  des  jSt,  Juivea,  XVII,  104).  On  the 
letter  b  see  below  §  38,  note  109. 

164*  5m  Wahib  (=t-*^l)  donor?),  s.  ai>«3,  n.  104*. 

i64«.  "Fai  WaJcU  (Hebrew  rvnoD^  a  charge  or  mere  title? 
eorator),  see  Bacher  in  Revue  dea  M.  Juivea^  XXXU,  129. 

(167.  iKpi),  not  npfco,  as ap.Luzzatto,  ^'w  niru  (ed. Berliner), 
p.  66.    

167*  pKni(^K)  Bl'Warrak  (" chartarius '*),  Natan  b.  al-W., 
contemporary  of  Jehuda  ha-Levi. 
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(167^.  >3«i>ni),  ''^Hbr^n,  ap.  David  al-Hiti  (J.  Q.  iJ.,  IX, 
434^  441,  note  8,  where  the  reference  is  not  taken  into 
consideration). 

(P.  526,  n.  i6S\  ^pd),  of  Huesca,  Josef  b.  Salomo  (Hebr. 
Bihliogr.y  IX,  138),  and  see  DND3* 


(After  n.  169),  j55w,  see  fKDT. 

(171.  nntOT),  Moses  (Neub.  2322). 

(P.  527)  175^  lin  Zijad'i  b.  Khalfun  (comp.  n.  284; 
Virchow's  Archiv,  XXXVII,  392,  XL,  105,  at  the  bottom; 
Cdtai.  of  MSS.  Munich^  and  ed.,  p.  236 ;  Leclerc,  JSTwrf., 
11,410). 

(176.  nxn),  comp.  '^Zayet/'  ap.  Jacobs  {J.  Q.  E.,  ¥111,489, 
according  to  Eiiyserling). 

1 76^.  TT  Zeid,  Husein  b.  Z.  was  the  name  of  Abd  Allah 
b.  Salam ;  Samnel  b.  Z.  of  the  tribe  Eureitsa  at  the  time  of 
Muhammed  (J.  Q.  R.,  X,  113). 

(177.  nh),  Moses  ibn  S.  (Neub.  2003). 

(178.  pr),  Saadia  b.  Z.  (Neub.  1448),  Z.  al-Daula  Abd  al- 
RaTiim  (ibid.  1 25,  see  corr.) ;  ahi  Z.  Abd  al-WaTiid  ("  Wahd," 
ibid.  710).  

(180.  ^r),  abu  Z.  mini  nii>Dra  mitrn  npi>c^  (Maimonides, 
Epist^  f.  22,  ed.  Amst.);  is  this  affair  known? 

180^.  rhH%  see  pioy*. 

(181.  ^OWD^^r),  Salomo  b.  Josef  (Neub.  2201). 

(P.  528,  n.  183.  mot),  Isak,  called  b'n^  b.  abi  Z.,  wrote  an 
eulogium  to  Gavison's  Omer  ha'Schikcha.  Moses  Aben- 
semerro,  1481  (Loeb,  in  lievue  dea  JSt.  JuiveSy  XXII,  104, 
is  wrong). 

(After  n.  184),  [pnpT,  erroneous,  see  under  piyo]. 

184^.  ^T,  or  |55«f,  father  of  Efraim  (see  Part  11  of  this 
Introduction,  §  15),  is  probably  not  the  unusual  Hebrew 
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(P.  529),  189'.  n^3^«n  ^HaHkijja  (a  feminine  relative  of 
TKH?),  ibn  al-*H.,  contemporary  of  Jehnda  ha-Levi  (Neub., 
CatoZ.,  p.  659,  m,  n.  9). 

189".  noiSn  * JBToAjima  ?  see  under  ntDPKD. 

189*.  nvKn(i>K)  aZ'Hadhiri  (of  y^U,  Suj.,  p.  74),  Musa 
(Nenb.  (1523). 

(191.  3*3n),  'H.  ^%TDi>N  (Nexib.,(7crfaZ.,  p.  644,  n.  44).  Moses 
'n  (ibid.,  n.  2323) ;  Josef  'H.  (1478,  MS.  Casanat.  63)  \  But 
AmatOy  iDMtDKD  and  iDKtDin,  in  MS.  Casanat.  9,  seems  to  be 
the  name  of  a  place. 

(P. 530,  n.  1 95.  3in),  Jakob,  son  of  Isak  (MS.Brit.Mus.  2826, 
Margoliouth,Zi«^,p.  75),  is  suspected,  as  well  as  another  son 
Isak ;  see  my  article  on  Isak  in  the  Bibliotheca  Mathematical 
1899,  p.  2  ff.  Esra,  correctly  mni>K,  in  Revue  des  jSt.  Juives, 
XXV,  216, 1. 4,  at  Venice,  Wednesday,  28  Tischri,  428  =  1667. 

(195*.  n^nn),  Abraham,  called  (■)Mn=uJj|^*Jl)  ibn  *H.,  or 
ihn  3131  (Resp.,  ed.  Harkavy,  n.  570),  and  see  under  jnyD. 
Jochanan  b.  'H.  (Div.  Adl.  26). 

(196.  rmn),  Isak  (Neub.  2331).  The  MS.  of  Munich 
mentioned  is  n.  392. 

196*.  nnn  Hadidi  (acute?),  David  (Neub.  1485). 

196^  '^?  Moses  (Neub.  1087). 

(P.  531,  n.  202.  p^n),  Resp.  Simon  Duran,  HI,  n.  85 ;  Josef 
•H.  (Neub.  1312). 

(203.  D^an),  (a)  Proper  name:  in  Germany,  1096  (Zunz, 
Lit.,  p.  341 ;  MS.  Hamburg  133,  f.  122^) ;  Amram  b.  *H. 
(Neub.  2140).  (6)  Family  name:  Efraim  (Neub.  277);  Josef 
b.  Abraham,  1585  (ibid.  313);  Elia  (ibid.  102,  erroneously 
Josua,  and  so  in  the  Index^  in  n.  102  ^Di^).  Samuel  t^P^n 
is  called  DDKn,  ap.  Sambari,  p.  158.  DOB^N  =  Alfaquin 
{Revue  des  £t.  Juives,  XIV,  67  ff.),  Alfaquim  (ibid.,  XV,  37) ; 
Samuel  Alfaqui  {J.  Q.  iJ.,  VH,  409). 

'  The  catalogue  by  Sacerdote,  Catdhghi  di  codici  orUntdli  di  alcune  biblioteehe 
^ItaUa,  fasc  YI,  Firenze,  1897  (published  at  the  end  of  1898),  p.  531. 
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(P.  53a,  n.  204.  vt6n\  Meir  nNwi>n  (ap.  ibn  Verga,  p.  68, 
ed.  Wiener,  wanted  in  the  Index,  p.  146),  *^Alcoya  "  (?  German 
tranfll.,  p.  135). 

{206.  ^ai>n)  Chisdai  (Neub.  577, 1645),  Josef  b,  Zedaka  and 
Jischai  (not  "  Jesse,"  ibid.  1452). 

2o6^  D^  *Halvm  (*' mansuetus,  intelligens  *'),  Moses 
{Catal.  Bodl.y  p.  2997,  n.  88). 

2o7^  ^NDn(7«)  and  ^lon  (c^-U*.  and  iSy-^^y  of  fU*)  al- 
*  Haradwi,  or  'Hdniawi^  of  *Hama  (Suj.,  p.  83,  Suppl.,  p.  78), 
Jalija  b.  Da'ud  (Neub.  1505),  Schams  (ibid.  1977). 

210*.  ^55n(i>N)  al-*jErim*8i  (of  Emessa,  Suj.,  p.  83,  Suppl.  75, 
Eaisar.  47),  Chajjim  Elia  (1 804,  oeeMiMeiluTigen  derOesdUch, 
f.jud,Volk8k,III,62). 

(P.  533)  2I2^  nP3n  "Hinta  (wheat?),  Abraham  (MS. Munich 
321).  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  as  ^DJn(^)  hL-HirUi  (wheat- 
dealer,  comp.  ^Dton,  n.  211),  Sabbatai  b.  Isak,  1759  (Jellinek, 
KovireSy  p.  40). 

(P.  533,  n.  213.  pjn),  Moses  b.  Jehuda  b/H.  {Resp.  of  Salomo 
ibn  Aderet,  n.  512), 

(214.  ?KDn),  p.537,  Josef  ibn  'R,  author  of  3iKi>K  pwnD  {Die 
hebr.  Ubersetz.,  p.  884).  Salomo  JKDwn  (sic)  "nBD  roro  (consul? 
Bomanelli,  Masea,  p.  84).  The  Arabic  name  has  even  been 
composed  with  the  Romanic  ^* En''  (s  Senhor),  and  has 
become  Nassau  {SociAi  des  Pyr^n^,  XVII,  201). 

(P.  537, 1. 2),  Jefet  b.  Sa'i'd,  see  also  Harkavy,  Chadaschim, 
^'  7  (i  895-6),  p.  50,  n.  2. — (Ibid.,  1.  8  fix)m  bottom),  see  under 

(P. 538,  Abu  1-H.)  Esra  (Brody,  Festschr.  Hebr.y  pp.  34, 35, 
divides  the  byname  from  Esn^,  Jefet  (Neub.  1281),  Jehuda, 
the  brother  of  Moses  ibn  Esra ;  Josef  (?)  or  Samuel  ibn  ntcni 
(see  this  article*);  Vidal  « Abulhaca "  (?),  1308  {J.Q.R., 
Vni,  492) ;  b.  Samuel  (see  n.  326,  i>niD). 

(215.  pon),  Ahron  b.  Suleiman  ibn  "  Ebsun  "  (Neub.  830), 
David  (ibid,  1639). 

(P.  539,  n.  21 6.  pon),  abu  H.  Josef,  son  of  Samuel  ha-Nagid 
{Catal.  Bodl.y  p.  2461).  David  b.  Ahron  ibn  Husein,  at 
Morocco,  1790  (JBetnte  dee  JSt.  JuiveSy  XXXVII,  120).    See 
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also  nVr6t<  Dt»*  and  TT*.  In  a  Fragm.  erf  Mr.  Idler  I  found 
rovi,  where  the  tgaw  designates  the  vowel. 

(P.  540)  aiff'.  ^mnn(i>K)  al-'iTarrAri  (Soj.,  p.  77,  SuppL, 
p.  69),  Suleiman  b.  Salim  (Neub.  a37o);  Abraham  ^TtnKn^K 
(Safd^,  J6ew  Sa^y  I,  7  a). 

21 8«.  wr^i>«)  ?  ftom  a  place  i>^^  ?  Harun  Kohen  (Neub., 
614,  615). 

ai8*.  ^ain  ?  Harhi  and  jErtw6i(Suj.,  p.  77,  E^isarani,  p. 41), 
the  preceding  name  is  illegible  (Div.  AdL  164). 

ai8*.  rr5nrT(i>N)  ibn  dX-Hardbyja^y  whose  proper  name 
was  Mordechai,  is  praised  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
Div.  Adler,  when  the  former  visited  the  3"»i6tc  "»en,  which 
commonly  signifies  "  the  mint"  (see  he-Chaluz,  IV,  66):  we 
shall  find  the  same  expression  under  nntOD'^.  Gratz, 
VI,  214,  483,  identifies  Mordechai  with  Sa*ad  al-Daula 
(1288-91) ;  Mr.  Israel  Levi  (Revise  dea  J&t.  Jwivea,  XXXVI, 
251)  wonld  identify  also  Mordechai,  the  restorer  of  the  pre- 
tended tomb  of  Mordechai  and  Esther  (13 10),  and  suggests 
that  Sa'ad  introduced  first  the  bynames  composed  with 
Daula  with  the  Jews,  beginning  in  his  family  (see  in  the 
Supplement,  under  Dtc,  ona,  anno,  lonjnD,  ma,  •ino  [Hebr. 
Elamr\  Vf,  "DB,  ^w,  DD«r,  p|-)B^).  He  combines  hvfD}  with  i>KD3. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Adler  (J.  Q.  R,  XI,  682,  866)  suggests  that  his 
Divan  makes  ^'the  assumption  of  Gratz  a  certainty."  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Divan  contradicts  all  the  sugges- 
tions mentioned,  if  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  author  an 
uncommon  long  life  and  authorship ;  see  my  notice  above 
(b^inning  of  the  Supplement),  written  in  the  month  of 
May. 

(Vol.  XI,  p.  115,  n.  222.  viteo,  see  n.  233*),  al-scheikh  abu 
T.  b.  al-'Sabbag  (Div.  AdL  216). 

(P.  1 16,  n.  231.  3^^),  Salomo  (Neub.  340 ;  is  T.  here  a  name 
ofthefSamilyl). 

*  'HarabUJa  is  a  place  of  Bagdad,  StiJ.,  p.  77,  Suppl.,  p.  69,  where 
0m  KhaTHI[an  is  qiioted  (I,  340,  ed.  Slane). 

VOL.  xn.  K 
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{23a.  OK^ao),  ^yl^.UJt,  ap.  Eaisaraniy  p.  94, 

(233.  Tino),  **n.  1255"  in  Neubauer's  Index,  p.  1065,  is  a 
printer's  error  which  I  cannot  correct.  Goldberg  {BirJeat 
Abrahamy  pref.  §  3)  quotes  Abraham  abu  "^IHD,  ap.  Benjamin, 
although  he  mentions  the  ed.  of  Asher ;  see  n.  222. 

(P.  117,  n.  238.  i>^0),  Kaisarani,  p.  98;  Eli  (or  Ali)  b. 
Abraham  (David  al-Hiti,  /.  Q.  iJ.,  IX,  434). 

(240.  y»d),  Kaisarani,  p.  107 ;  al-rate  abu  l-T.  ibn  Fadhlan, 
whose  daughter  married  Sacha^a,  son  of  the  Rosch  Jeschiba 
Eli  (Div.  AdL  178). 

(P.  IT 8)  241^  55  Talab  or  TcUibl  (Fragm.  of  Mi-.  Adles). 

(245.  ^oi^ltno),  Kaisarani,  p.  10,  has  ^j-Jbt^t,  which  I  did 
not  find  in  Hebrew. 

(P.  119,  n.  247.  ^inoiD),  Suj.,  p.  128,  SuppL  152,  gives 
ThTtuBcki  (of  Tortosa)  in  Hebrew,  also  ^DlDniD(i>K)  and 
BnoiiD^JK  (Caial.  of  Hdyrew  MSS.  of  Berlin,  p.  103,  n.  i), 
Chajjim  and  Salomo  (Neub.  2201),  Menachem  {Gatal.  Bodl., 
P- 1738),  Moses  al-T.  (MS.  Zunz  23,  Neub.  72,  2008),  Salomo 
^D1D3ioi>K  {Catal.  Berlin,  1.  c),  Samuel  b.  Salomo  {Die  hebr. 
t)l>er8etz.,  p.  218,  so  read  in  the  Index,  p.  1065,  instead  of  the 
reference) ;  'on  ^33 ,  Rews  des  tit.  Juives,  V,  257 ;  Die  hebr. 
^bersetz.f  p.  741. 

(250.  ^^fiK^),  Abraham  in  Algiers  (Pref  to  (Davison's  Omer 
ha'SchikcJia). 

(Pp.  120, 121,  n.  254.  ^rp).  Mr.  Halevy  (Mevue  dea  £t. 
t7'mt;68,XXn,332)would  explain  the  Arabic  name  by  deriving 
it  from  a  Syriac  piT,  which  is  not  likely  and  not  necessary. 
We  join  J.  b.  Da'ud  al-'Hamawi  (Neub.  1505),  wvi^tc  (ibid. 
2338),  b.  Salim  (ibid.  2346),  b.  Suleiman  (ibid.  2370),  ibn 
inyoUK  (1  ibid.  2512,  not  251 1  as  in  the  Index,  p.  1095). 
Whether  Sar  Schalom  ?  (Neubauer,  J.  Q.  iJ.,  VIU,  547,  n.  10). 
Oedalja  ibn  J.  (Neub,  2589*,  comp.  Letterb.,  XII,  60),  Josef 
(ibid.  2586*),  Saildja  (ibid,  2488),  Salomo  (ibid.  2297), 
Samuel  b.  Chananel  (ibid.  1334). 

(P.  121)  254^  ^D3^(i'K)1  perhaps  a  printer's    error    for 
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53E  iBsiead  of  ^oGn  (see  this  article^  t  e,  of  Tunis  1  (jReap. 
of  Isak  b.  Scheschet,  n.  425). 

(258.  isnr),  Schemtob  (Neub.  1428) ;  proper  name  (Fragm. 
of  Mr.  Adler) ;  J.  b.  Samiiun  (MS.  Paris  aa8*,  Hebr.  Bibliogr., 
XYI,  68).  Perhaps  Moses  ibn  e^fi,  a  physician  (MS.  Casanat., 
^  198,  1327,  CataL,  p.  617),  is  to  be  read  r'jT? 
(260.  3lpjp),  Azaria  Ahenjacob,  1327  (J.  Q.  JJ.,  Vm,  49a). 
(P.  laa,  n.  261.  «ip),  Bacher  repeats  his  conjecture  in  his 
preface  to  Jona,  p.  xi. 


(P.  123)  267*.  '•:nm3(^K)  hl-Kaziruni  (Suj.,  217,  H.Kh., 
Vn,  1 1  a8,  n.  4693,  where  is  to  be  added  Sedid  ed-Din,  n.  7483). 
Salomo  b.  David  ha-Chassan,  called  ibn  al-K.  (CataL 
Margoliouth,  n.  291,  according  to  a  communication  of 
Mr.  Poznaiiski). 

a67"*.  rrhvQ  Khalida  (feminine  form  of  Khalid),  aunt  of 
Abd  Allah  b.  Saba  (Hirschfeld  in  J,  Q.  R,  X,  1 10). 

(P.  124)  269^  «Ta3  (for  i^,  panis  crassior  subcineribus 
coctusi),  Bu  (=abu)  Kh.  Abraham  edited  '•«ni^  '\2  ovd, 
Leghorn,  1890. 

26g\  nS  Kubrat  ibn  K.  (Fragm.  of  Mr,  Adler). 

(275,  n^3),  abu  'l-"^^3  and  'y*J?M  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 

(P.  125,  n.  277.  ^3i>3),  see  also  Eaufmann,  Reviie  des  JSt. 
Juives,  XXn,  284,  XXVI,  271.  J.  Derenbourg,  ibid.,  XXV, 
249,  prefers  the  form  '•wn,  quoted  in  the  Book  on  the  Soul 
attributed  to  Bechai,  which  he  considers  as  the  translation 
of  ({Dtc.  This  conjecture  is  more  ingenious  than  critical. 
The  name  Asaf  does  not  occur  after  the  Bible,  but  in  a  medical 
Hebrew  work,  where  Asaf  b.  Parakijja  is  a  fiction  (Die 
hebr.  €^ber8€iz.y  p.  1050,  suft  voce  A.).  Saadia  wrote  his 
confutation  in  Hebrew,  and  why  should  he  give  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  author's  Hebrew  name?  The  Arabic  ^ten 
is  a  common  word,  CTen  the  title  of  a  work  of  Hai  Gaon, 
not  to  speak  of  others,  like  the  gigantic  work  of  al-Razi ; 
why  should  it  have  been  corrupted  into  ^n  1    It  is  more 

K2 
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simple  to  consider  nKn  as  a  mere  error,  or  a  supposed 
emendation,  of  an  Arabic  copyist* 

(278.  ^^3).  XJri  seems  to  have  considered  this  name  as  an 
abbreviation  of  ^^M 1  Samuel  ha-Levi  Eh.  and  his  son  pr 
( Jedaja  1  Neub.  171). 

(P.  ia6,  n.  aSi.nt'h^),  Khuadja  Kh.  (fictitious), byname  of 
the  Karaite  Malkizedek {Hebr. Bibliogr.yXIIL,i 36,ejid again 
Caz^,  Revue  dee  £t.  JuiveSy  XX,  79) ;  Salomo  (Neub.  1 193), 
Part  of  the  following  subscription  is  dubious  (ap.  Neub.  58a) : 
Baschid  raema  'k  P|njr  ne^b  'b^  'n,  perhaps  otonai^Kl 

(2282.  ^^)^  also  in  an  old  Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler, 

(P.  127,  n.  284.  \)tbn),  recently  also  pSSn",  Josef  (Jellinek, 
Kontres,  p.  40) ;  pthn  b.  Zedaka  ha-Kohen  (copyist,  Neub. 
1461);  b.  Sa'adun  (see  jinpD),  mwra  b.  Ch.,  1469  (J.  Q.R, 
IX,  116,  n.  3a,=  -»BaD,  ibid.,  26),  pa^  (read  p^?)  b.  Ch. 
(1.  c,  IX,  120),  Sa'ld  b.  Ch.  (Neub.  2442),  Zedaka  b.  Ch. 
(J.  Q.  iJ.,  IX,  117, 1. 3) ;  Chajjim  Chalfan  (Neub.  836). 

(P.  128,  n.  285.  i>KD3),  see  Revue  dee  jSt.  Juives,  XI,  128 ; 
XXXVII,  305 ;  see  under  n.  218  c*. 

(286^  n33)  1  Jedaia  Kevzi  (Neub.  2371). 

288*  uk5?  see  •  •  •  i>teDi* 

(288\  nm-^i)  Kurratha  (leek)?  Div.  Adl.  186  and  196, 
199,  200  (the  last  two  I  have  not  nearly  investigated) 
contain  some  poems  addressed  to  the  rals  Abd  al-*Azziz 
b.  K.  when  he  married  his  son  abu  1-Farad[j  b.  ^feO^l,  and 
to  the  rals  Schams  al-Daula  b.  E.,  inspector  (noR))  of  the 
Ts'^H  "^1;  comp.  above  under  n^T\n. 

(P.  1 29,  n.  291.  D")^).  A  poem  addressed  to  ben  (ibn)  al-E. 
b.  al-Akrab  when  he  circumcised  (pn)  his  son  (named 
(Saadia)  is  to  be  found  in  Div.  Adl.  184,  and  an  elegy  upon 
his  death  in  the  rhythm  of  ^i>W5Ti  vhn  \v^  [composed  by 
Jehuda  ha-Levi],  Div.  208 1  At  the  end  are  mentioned  ne^ 
Asaija  and  D^Dy  tm  Samuel  mrD  i^ajnD  iS.  See  below 
nonyo*.    No.  173  is  addressed  to  abu  'l-K.  b.  al- Attar. 

(295.  "»^3),  proper  name  in  a  Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler. 

M.  Steinschneideb. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES.     MISCELLANEA. 


NAAMAH  THE  SHUNAMMITE. 

81SCS  writing  the  note  on  the  text  of  Cant.  vii.  3,  5-7  (Jewish 
QuABTERLT  Rkview,  XI,  404-407),  I  have  made,  as  I  almost  venture 
to  think,  a  discovery.  Bndde's  theory  that  the  bride  in  Canticles  is 
called  "the  Shulammite"  (or.  rather,  following  LXX,  "the  Shunam- 
nite"),  becanse  the  "companion"^  of  David*s  old  age  was  the  typical 
Isiaelitish  beauty,  is  highly  plausible;  but  the  reference  to  "the 
Shulanunite  **  coming  so  soon  after  Cant.  vi.  8,  9,  where  the  bride  is 
contrasted  with  Solomon's  crowd  of  women,  we  should  naturaUy 
expect  "the  Shulammite"*  to  be  Solomon's  chief  wife.  This, 
"Abidiag*'  has  never  yet  been  supposed  to  have  been.  I  am 
pretty  confident,  however,  that  "  Abishag  "  really  was  this,  and  that 
1  Kings  i-iii  originally  stated  the  fiict.  It  is  most  probably  quite 
a  mistake  that  the  Shunammite  damsel  referred  to  in  i  Kings  i  was 
named  Abishag.  ^CS^QK,  to  which  the  Anglo-American  Lexicon  gives 
the  scarcely  possible  meaning,  "  my  father  is  a  wanderer,"  has  arisen 
by  transposition  of  letters  and  corruption  of  a  letter  from  C^JT*?, 
''concubine" ;  it  is  no  real  objection  to  this  that  the  text  of  i  Kings 
L  3,  ii.  17-2^  in  its  present  fotm,  assumes  that  "Abishag"  represents 
a  proper  name,  for  we  have  before  us  a  vety  early  corruption.  The 
damsel's  real  name  was  Naamah,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam 
(i  Kings  xiv.  21,31);  n^3VDP  is  corrupted  from  n^B3^.  Does  any  one 
really  think  it  likely  that  Solomon  married  an  Ammonitess,  and  made 
her  his  chief  wife  ?  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  did  what  Ado* 
n^ah  tried  in  vain  to  do,  and  married  the  H^sb  of  his  father.  The 
wife  who  was  next  in  rank  would  be  the  Mu^rite  princess  (see  Jewish 
QuABTERLY  REVIEW,  XI,  554ff.),  but  the  child  of  the  Shunammite 
had  the  birthright.  And  it  is  probably  not  once  only  that  the  word 
**  Shunammite  **  occurs  in  Canticles.  In  vi.  1 2  (intermediate  corrected 
text)  and  viL  2  the  expressions  IH^  ^DV  r\2  and  3^3  n3,  and  in  vii.  7 
WOUfrn,  should,  as  I  now  think,  rather  be  H^HS^  HS,  "  0  Shunammite 
maiden"  (in  vi.  12  an  interpolation).  The  alternative  would  be  to 
nippose  that  JVC^VS^  ^^  Canticles  has  taken  the  place  of  n^^ttsy, 
''Ammonites,**  and  to  correct  vL  12,  vii.  2,  vii.  7  accordingly.  But 
in  ipite  of  the  friendly  feeling  towards  Moabites  in  the  Book  of  Buth 
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I  cannot  think  it  likely  that  marriage-songs  woald  be  devoted  to  the 
implied  glorification  of  an  Ammonitish  qneen.  It  is  true  that  Heshbon 
is  referred  to  in  Cant  vii.  6 ;  bat  the  passage  seems  to  be  cormpt. 
One  wonld  certainly  be  glad  to  think  that  Rehoboam*s  mother  was 
not  an  Ammonitess,  though  the  Chronicler  (i  Chron.  xiL  13,  14) 
was  probably  glad  to  account  for  Rehoboam's  '*  evil-doing "  by  his 
Ammonitish  descent. 

T.  K.  Chetke. 


ARABIC  RESPONSES  OF  MAIMONIDES. 

In  the  last  namber  of  the  Jewish  Quabtbblt  Review  (XI, 
533-50)  Mr.  G.  Margoliouth  has  published  twelve  Arabic  Bespanaes 
of  Maimonides.  The  two  responses  described  as  autograph  were 
hitherto  quite  unknown;  but  as  for  the  ten  others,  a  part  of  a 
greater  collection,  they  are  also  found  in  the  famous  MS.,  brought 
from  Africa  to  Europe  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Sasportas,  translated  in  part 
by  Mordecai  Tama,  afterwards  used  by  Geiger,  Munk,  Derenbourg, 
Goldziher,  and  others,  and  now,  after  the  death  of  the  Chief  Rabbi 
Bernstein^  at  Hague,  in  my  possession ^  My  copy  is  quite  legible, 
but  not  correct.  I  am  therefore  most  thankful  for  the  communication 
made  by  Mr.  Margoliouth  as  a  help  for  the  critical  control  of  ten 
responses.  The  ten  published  numbers  are  in  my  copy  nos.  17-36, 
and  they  form  a  part  (nos.  9-18)  of  the  thirty-two  answers  sent  from 
Maimonides  to  the  scholars  of  Tyre,  the  pupils  of  R.  Ephraim. 
Tama  has  omitted  some  of  these  responses,  and  dispersed  the  rest  all 
over  his  book. 

As  the  last  of  the  responses  is  incomplete  in  the  copy  of  the 
British  Museum,  I  shall  now  complete  both  the  small  lacunae 
and  the  missing  end,  and  forward  some  variations  of  readings 
found  in  my  MS.  I  omit  a  number  of  insignificant  variations 
and  faults,  but  as  the  contents  of  the  responsum  is  interesting', 
I  shall  add  a  paraphrase  of  it  in  the  English  language.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Tama*s  translation  is  not  at  all  trustworthy.  **  MS.  B.  M." 
will  designate  the  text  published  by  Mr.  Margoliouth,  "MS.  S." 
my  copy. 

'  Not  Dr.  Ferrares,  as  Mr.  Margoliouth  says  (p.  534). 

•  In  Brody's  Zeitachrift  fOr  hebr,  Bibliographis,  H,  151 -3,  I  have  oorreeted 
the  supenoription  found  in  unn  nMp. 

*  Low,  Graphische  Bequisitrnj  1, 157, 6,  and  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  Steinsohneider,  Vortmiingm  Hber  di$  Kund§  htbrditeher  Handachriflm,  p.  03. 
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P.  549,  L  la   Ldstead  of  the  vernacular  B^,  MS.  S.  has  the  correct 
formns^^. 
Lii.  MS.  S.  injy  fOKp  ^K. 

L 13.  MS.  S.  nan  in  bn  *  jk. 

L  14.  For  irvaD,  MS.  S.  WnKB. 

L 14.  MS.  s.  ra>  rwD  b»p\o\v6. 

1. 15.  Here  MS.  S.  Dinp^pi  and  so  often.    Mostly  as  in  MS.  6.  M« 
DWpTp*. 
L  16.  MS.  S.  pivyh. 
L  17.  MS.  S.  sine  1^. 

L 18.  MS.  a  ^nD3\ 

IL  3i-«.  MS.  s.  HfidKOM^K  nn  !or. 

11 27-8.  MS.  s.  ^nnoK  mre  ^d  hi>3i  ^no  )K  ruai). 

1. 3a  MS.  a  K^3i3i>pi>w  nariw  nni>Ka  [«mrm. 

L  31.  MS.  a  yow, 

1. 33.  MS.  s.  [<]pr!T  HD  nnp  i>Djn  iooa  [pjn. 

L  32.  MS.  s.  najm. 

P.  550,  L  I.  MS.  a  r6\w  ^n  Kino  r|Kini  mf>«3. 

L 1.  Ma  a  HDbH2  brr\. 

1. 2.  MS.  a  pD  3np  w  Ht^iht^  n^tc  n^y  trin  |kb. 

L  3.  MS.  a  (read  nmno^)  imu*  «S  n3\3  naft^  [i6. 

I  4.  MS.  S.  >2S^  tn. 

1. 5.  MS.  a  mbn  jrinx 

u.  6-7.  MS.  a  p3d5>k  p  p|Ki>K  ^p3^  ]»  m  1KT  fcr»8r. 

1. 7.  MS.  a  }fe(  VI W. 

L  8.  Ma  a  adds  '3  before  plT. 

L  9.  For  i>na^  Ma  S.  has  ana\  Read  i)n3^  (JiiJ  5(j,  "and  it  will 
not  be  altered  "). 

L  9.  MS.  s.  IP]  nnire  nino  T\r\H  iki  3n»i^  [k^. 
1. 10.  MS.  a  iro  loiOT. 

Lii.  (last  words)  Ma  S.  reads  KtD  rrs  and  adds  VfD  1fe(  ffiy^. 
L  12.  MS.  S.  TND  '■>]  hp  fri3«pi>K  [niDK  i>K. 
1. 12.  For  ntOIB^  always  in  MS.  S.  ntOID  as  nsoal. 
1.  14.  Between  *it^  and  tM?  MS.  S.  adds  |m. 

1. 15.  Ma  s.  ^txbvt]  iTD  i>yD  tttDi>  [vnn. 

*  The  article  is  generally  written  in  MS.  S.  as  a  separate  word.  In  my 
notes  I  have  taken  no  farther  notioe  of  this  peooliarity.  The  oritioal 
points  I  hare  added  independent  of  the  MS. 

*  See  Low,  1.  c^  147* 
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L  16.  MS.  S.  haa  not  ^n. 

L 17.  MS.  S.  rht^i]  K^  n[^D  nnt^. 

L  17.  For  «W  read  with  MS.  S.  t<W 

U.  18-19.  Kt^  and  Kpfi  are  correct. 

1.  21.  For  2^2  read  with  MS.  S.  "iJp^  (not  more). 

1.  23.  MS.  S.  has  nothing  between  KTraK  and  S|fia^. 

L  24.  MS.  s.  bn  na  ana^  ntn^  [jtikd. 

1.  25.  MS.  S.  ^33^). 

L  25.  MS.  s.  ^bn  ['bv- 
1. 28.  MS.  s.  nnn^  [o. 

1.  30.  MS.  S.  has  not  |«3D. 

After  line  32  follows  in  MS.  S.: — 

bn  firin  "by  pnwti  •  Din:pi>p  la  rfcwr  vin  nr  m  w  (l)  K'^n  ninoni) 
anan  Ki>  toid  'bhd  ik  hpn  ^lo  ^3jr  •  neo  neon  tvid  nno  jr^nm  inp 
•pno  pTO^  IK  w  \ta  f:n  'nna  b»  mm  Din3pi>p  u  pw^r  na  Ki>« 
aKi3  ^K  fKDD  o)ropbp  na  r^  na  awao  in  kd^  mm  neoi  neon 
i3>^rw  D^D^  i>a  n^KD  'Ydn  n^^m  fcr»:n  (MS.  pna)  pna  'viDn 
li>  fta  TpD  ma  D)n2pbp  pno  w«n  «i>  i>«jnDB^  'n  i>v«  D^ntsii^ 
mm  nDD  nasna  Dm^y  Dihno  i^K  nmc^  b»  pa  p  5>k  irin  p 
ia  B^8r  m  mo  n  i>K  iki  nan^i>  w  Dm3pi>p  na  b^b^  ma 
Dm:pi>p  i>Ki  oitDip  i>w  topo  i>K  po  nac^  ^d  niaioi^K  mi  Dirupi^p 
frKim  Diwpi^p  na  pKB^  vna  ana^  jwa  tDpD  n^wD  'n  oSjm  pn  ^d  jki 
nbjr  miai  n5>WDa  lya  >n  kd^k  oirupi^p  r^^»D  i>ai>  m^y  mw  'n 
Koa  Dm3pi>p  ^^»3  vh  wo^bso  ^piBKi>  Km*inn  Kiw  nbvn'^  t6 
•  •  ne^  •  •  )W  KDa  ^n^  pb  tuK  n^y  Koai  toi^p 

The  Answer  of  Maimonidea, 

yn  is  not  at  all  identical  with^«»^,  the  sort  of  ink  that  remains  most 
firmly,  more  firmly  than  DIDIp^  the  rust  of  iron  or  shoemaker^s  ink', 

^j^  must  consist  of  an  inf^ion  of  galls  and  yitrioL 
'  Haimonides  explains  also  in  his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  (Sota, 
II,  4,  ko.)  DiDip  as  a  mineral,  although  it  appears  that  the  Oemara 
understands  «gum"  by  uraxp  or  MO^tp.  The  commentaries  of  Baschi,  &c., 
axfed  the  lexicographers  haTe  '^  gum.*'  ProbaUy  Maimonides  explains  in 
his  own  way,  while  it  is  not  possible  to  write  with  gum  ¥dthout  immixture 
of  soot,  coal,  Slc^  and  in  the  Mishnah  and  Gemarah  no  such  immixture 
in  Dtoip  or  wjip  is  mentioned.    Tama  has  omitted  the  explanation  of  ciov 
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And  Dtn^^  a  sort  of  vitrioL  From  the  text  of  the  Mishna  Sota  (II,  4)  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  what  has  heen  written  with 
n  Again  in  Sabbath  (XII,  3)  is  perspicuous  that  VT— just  as  the 
writing  materials  prepared  with  fiOP'D,  red  earth  or  cinnabar — remains 
more  firmly  than  the  writing  effected  with  J'^pVO  or  TWl^  ^D.  Indeed, 
FT  rests  on  the  yellnm— and  ia  therefore  in  Sabbath  considered  as 
D6Tt  KITKS^  "Ol ;  but  if  one  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  put  it 
out  he  could  cancel  the  writing,  and  \^  is  therefore  in  Sota  considered 

as  wn  i3^wr  nan. 

The  Xn  [a  kind  of  Indian  ink]  is  composed  thus :  oils  ^  and  similar 
substances,  snch  as  olive  oil,  pitch,  resin,  gum  ammoniac  (j^l)),  are 
burned,  and  their  soot  is  collected  in  vessels.  The  soot  is  then  mixed 
with  as  much  gum  (^ ,  -.»)  and  honey  as  it  can  accept,  and  bruised  and 

rubbed,  until  thereof  are  made  thin  slices,  which  are  anointed  with 
olive  oil  and  dried.  If  somebody  were  to  dissolve  this  mass  in  water, 
and  write  a  ttl\T\  "TDD  with  the  solution,  he  would  err  grossly*.  For 
such  ink  is  not  much  more  endurable  than  f^ptS^  and  n^fi  *i2D. 
When  the  n&D  has  been  revolved  once  or  twice  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  most  of  the  writing  will  have  gone  away.  It  is  therefore 
imi>068ible  to  think  that  Moses  should  have  written  his  H^^D,  which 
should  be  a  witness  against  Israel  (Deut.  xxxi  26),  and  which  he 
wished  should  endure  thousands  of  years,  with  such  ink.  But,  if  the 
composition  is  dissolved  in  an  infusion  of  galls  ^  and  the  writing, 
after  that  it  has  been  dry,  is  polished"  with  a  bit  of  cloth  (?),  it  will  rest 
undisturbed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  the  writing. 
This  ink  possesses  then  the  qualities  of  the  Mishnaitic  VI,  and 
Maimonides  wrote  therefore  his  own  copy  of  the  iTy\T\  with  this 
composition,  that  the  ^BD  should  be  unquestionably  naS"D. 

ind  mra^hp,  as  also  the  next  following  explanation  of  vmp^.  And  he  has 
erroneously  added :  ma  trvw  noa  la^so  ra  and  rib  ti  p  "xye  w»c  inn,  and  so 
led  Low  (1.  e.,  157-d)  into  error& 

'  craoon  ono  is  an  addition,  not  in  the  text.  Perhaps  Tama  has  read 
%n  for  jHmM.    Low,  1.  c,  158,  cannot  but  follow  Tama. 

*  Yenuusular  for  A^^  ef.  note  za  (LOw,  1.  o.,  158  otherwise). 

'  Tama  has  erred  grossly  in  adding  no*  aro  rriFi.  Probably  somebody 
lias  nod  the  text  for  Tama,  and  Tama  has  vmtten  down  the  Hebrew  trans- 
Ittion.  He  has  then  misunderstood  the  Arabic  word  U^,  and  thought  to 
hear  h\£,    Ct.  note  8  and  note  za. 

*  Tama  adds  DVCpsp  ia90  rrv)  quite  erroneously. 

*  J&tf  more  Temacolar  than  J2.0.  Tama  has  misunderstood  JSmi)  and 
tnuudated  as  if  the  text  had  j£j.  Not  credible  if  he  had  himself  looked 
in  the  text 
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MaiinonideB  remarks  that  galls  are  absolutely  necessaty  for  the 
preparation  of  in.  When  R.  Meir  pat  vitriol  in  his  ink  to  make 
it  more  durable  (Sota,  20  a),  gaUs  must  also  have  been  put  in  it. 
Otherwise  the  addition  of  vitriol  would  be  of  no  use,  and  the  writing 
would  not  last,  as  can  be  seen  by  experiment.  But  it  is  quite 
indifferent  if  one  should  prefer  to  put  the  galls  in  the  first  mixture 
itself,  or  if  he  would  dissolve  the  described  slices  in  an  infusion  of 
galls,  as  Maimonides  has  done  it. 

Finally,  Maimonides  decides,  that  albeit  it  is  preferable  (m^ID^) 
to  write  the  n^^D  with  the  ink  he  has  used  himself,  it  is  not  at  all 
prohibited  {23^b)  to  add  the  vitriol,  so  that  one  now  gets  a  mixture 
of  Indian  ink  (^1x»)  and^«»..  For  thus  says  R.  Jehuda,  whose  decision 
is  peremptory,  as  the  latest  of  the  rabbis  handling  this  theme,  in  the 
name  of  R.  Meir  (Sota,  l.c.^),  that  it  is  permitted  to  use  vitriol 
except  to  the  writing  of  HDID  ^  (which  it  shall  be  possible  to 
obliterate).  R.  Nissim  has  also  decided  thus  in  a  responsum  &mous 
with  us  ^  and  also  found  here  in  Egypt,  although  he  does  not  describe 
at  length  the  procedure  as  Maimonides  has  done  it.  Also  from 
Jerushalmi  Sota  (II,  4)  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  vitriol  is 
permitted.  It  was  but  in  the  time  that  R.  Meir  was  a  pupil  under 
the  teaching  of  R.  Ishmael,  that  he,  following  his  master,  did  not  add 
the  vitriol.  Afterwards,  as  he  was  himself  a  master,  he  did  so,  and 
from  this  time  derives  the  tradition  of  R.  Jehuda.  Nevertheless, 
Maimonides  made  his  ink— as  has  already  been  said— without  vitriol 
to  evade  all  discussion. 

D.  S1MON8BN. 

CoPENHAGBK,  Aug.  1, 1899. 


A  HEBREW  POEM  IN  VINDICATION  OF  THE 
STUDY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Montefiore  College  there  is  a  small  volume 
in  i6mo,  containing  Hebrew  secular  poems.    They  are  written  in 

'  The  omission  of  the  name  of  R  Meir  by  Tama  has  led  LOw  into  the 
error  that  the  reading  in  the  Gemarah  which  Maimonides  had  should  be 
another  than  ours  (cf.  LOw,  1.  c,  p.  151  and  note  669). 

'  <<With  us,"  that  is,  in  Spain.  Maimonides  writes  thus  asr.  Sel. 
X488«-zi77.  See  *tTTn  imd,  n.  53,  the  subscription  under  the  last  of  the 
answers  to  the  l^rrian  scholars.  Graetz  {OescMchte  d,  J.,  YI  *,  p.  300^  n.  z)  is 
hence  not  correct  when  he  writea  that  Egypt  oould  not  be  a  foreign  land 
for  Maimonides  in  the  year  1x75. 
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Italian  caraiye  characters,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  read.  In 
his  Catalogue  (No.  178)  the  former  owner,  Mr.  S.  J.  Halberetam,  gave 
the  Tolume  the  name  p^37n  'W,  which  is,  however,  doubly  erroneous. 
In  the  first  instance,  these  two  words  do  not  represent  the  title  of  the 
little  book,  but  merely  the  heading  of  the  first  poem,  which  consists 
of  three  lines.  Secondly,  this  heading  should  be  read  T\)y{?T\  'Wy 
the  poem  being  a  lament  on  the  death  of  a  certain  Daniel,  a  ftriend  or 
relative  (HH)  of  the  poet  This  poem  is  followed  by  several  others 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  MS.  has  no  regular  beginning.  It  may  have  been  lost  or 
never  existed,  the  author  having  probably  copied  his  poetic  pro- 
ductions into  a  booklet,  while  omitting  to  give  it  title  and  preface. 
In  consequence  of  this  omission  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  author,  unless  we  get  a  clue  from  one  poem  (foL  26),  headed 

nmnh  a*fhvh  nirami  nnnr  it^ob  n^3n  na^n  n^jr  tiom,  where  the 

words  tJD^Xffh  TBf  occur  and  are  marked  by  dots.  Now  we  find 
the  same  two  words  in  a  poem  recorded  in  Dr.  Neubauer's  Catalogue 
of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  554.  2.  d,  and  what 
is  more,  in  a  dirge  on  a  certain  Isaac.  Our  MS.  contains  (fol.  30) 
in  acrostic  headed  t'"13n  prw  p33n  7^  "IHS^,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  both  poems  are  by  one  and  the  same  author. 
Another  poem  (foL  25)  is  devoted  to  a  certain  Isaac  of  vnp. 

There  is,  however,  another  feature  common  to  both  MSS.  which 
helps  to  fix  the  date  of  our  author  approximately.  On  fol.  6  the 
latter  gives  a  dirge  on  Josef  Sarf&thi,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Josef  b.  Samuel  Sarf&thi  of  whom  the  Oxford  MS.  referred  to  above 
contains  several  poems.  This  is  probably  the  physician  Josef  ^arf  Sthi 
in  Borne,  to  whom,  in  1524,  the  Pope  Clement  YIl  granted  a  renewal 
of  tiie  privileges  given  to  his  father  Samuel  ^  That  he  was  both  poet 
and  physician  is  confirmed  by  two  verses  of  the  poem,  viz. : 

nSaw  DDK  Dnmini)  inDn         -wffh  ^vh^  ^an  tu  ikht  )b 
rhrtpD  aro  i>pBTD  ^emn  im  uw  mcv  "^^n  nnu  )b 

Otherwise  the  poem  gives  no  information  as  to  his  identity. 

The  date  of  the  author  can  be  fixed  vrith  still  greater  certainty 
by  another  poem  (fol.  22),  bewailing  the  plague  of  Florence,  which 
is,  however,  not  the  one  of  1348,  but  another  which  took  place  in 
J  539';  further,  a  sonnet  on  Solomon  of  HK^^Ifi^Y^fi  (foL  24  verso), 

'  Ct  Stem,  UrkundUche  BeitrSge  Uber  die  SteUung  der  PSgpete  9u  den  Juden, 

I»  p.  74. 
*  As  to  the  plague  in  Italy  cL  Fioravanti,  II  reffghnento  dal^ajMsto,  Venice, 

'594. 
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who  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  Dr.  Neubauer*8  GatalogDe,  Noa.  2223 
and  2236.  The  relations  between  this  Solomon,  who  flourished  about 
1533  s  and  our  author,  appear  to  have  been  rather  strained,  because 
in  the  heading  of  the  sonnet  in  question  the  former  is  described 

i>tDt6  nmpn  3ni>  lanpa  p  bij)  b)ti6  rnwrtD  i^ai  laina  mna  nap  nw<. 

Other  persons  to  whom  poems  are  devoted  are  a  certain  Jehiel  (foL  2) 
also  called  "^rD  B^K  (fol.  4),  further  Obadyah  (fol.  3),  Moses  and 
Menahem  (fol.  7,  acrostics),  Israel  (foL  21),  Ismael  of  Rieti  (HtD^K^, 
foL  23),  Daniel  (fol.  24,  cf.  above),  and  Abraham  ,fol.  26).  Some 
light  on  the  author*s  personal  affairs  is  thrown  by  two  poems,  the 
one  expressing  gratification  for  recovery  from  an  illness  (fol.  23  recto), 
the  other  lamenting  his  fiate  when  compelled  to  leave  his  home  (fol. 
23  verso  rh*^2  ^11372  Wp)  nilTTI).  Finally,  there  are  to  be  mentioned 
two  laments,  headed:  (Prato)  1D«nD  1^3  nniaah  mv^  Dtob  Wp 

0^3313  D3  m^  B^B^  DiT^  iDB^H  o  DUK131  D^ruKM  D^^n^n  b^)  nrhb^ 

The  chief  object  of  this  article,  however,  is  to  call  attention  to 

a  poem  (fol.  18  verso),  headed  D^  h)p2  npjnvn  bc^Bicnij^Dn  nai  rhn 
bt^  tfi^'izTsn  D^jnTi  -lUK  D^DDnn  n^  onm  ne^i  ^y\n  iw<  b^kh  d: 
nianoi  d^b^  rM?  d^b^^kh  lonnn  nB«  nt:hm  nn^  nsnv  ^an  i?3 
D^neioai  ninito  nipioy  x^ni?  nrwwn  aitD  nxi  nnSnn  nirwa  nirar 

nnOK  PB1D  )y>bn  nan  D^DIV  neuo  pintSI.  "The  following  are  the 
words  of  Philosophy,  which  calls  out  in  loud  voice  against  the  man 
of  exalted  position,  the  light  of  the  wise,  the  chief  est  of  the  herdmen\ 
Solomon  b.  Addereth,  and  against  all  the  Rabbis  of  France',  the 
residue  of  that  which  is  escaped*,  who  have  placed  under  ban  all  people 
who  approach  her.  She  sings  praises,  and  pronounces  her  gloiy  and 
her  excellent  nature  to  uncover  depths  by  means  of  proofs  and 
arguments.  Sweeter  than  honey  is  her  palate,  and  smoother  than 
oil  are  her  words." 

It  may  appear  strange  that  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  before  this  new  protest  was  raised,  but  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  altered  aspect  of  Philosophy  at  this 
period.  Scholasticism  was  decaying,  and  Aristotelism  was  fast  losing 
its  last  support  through  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus.  Our  poem 
faithfully  reflects  the  new  state  of  things  speculative.    Considering 

'  Dr.  Neubauer's  Catalogue,  No.  2236.  8.  *  i  Sam.  xxi.  8. 

»  Cf.  Abba  Mart's  mwp  nnao  ed.  Bisliches,  and  Dr.  Keubauer's  analysis 
of  the  same  in  Lts  Rabbins  franfais  '^Hist,  UUiraire,  vol.  XXVII),  p.  655  sqq. 
*  Exod.  X.  s 
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that  CSopemicas*  work,  De  revolutianibw  (ninum  codettiumy  was  not 
pablisHed  till  15431  the  poem  was  probably  composed  ander  its 
immediate  influence,  and  thus  represents  perhaps  the  oldest  Jewish 
defence  of  the  Copemican  theory.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  en- 
lightened  views,  and  breathes  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  the  trend  of 
scholastic  Philosophy  as  well  as  to  the  encroachments  of  practical 
Qabbalahy  which  just  at  this  period  had  found  its  most  influential 
promoters. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  language  of  the  poem  is 
allusive  rather  than  outspoken,  as  it  had  to  deal  with  inborn  pre- 
judices. Although  nearly  evety  verse  is  more  or  less  succinct  in  this 
respect,  it  is  particularly  the  term  n^fi,  used  both  in  the  heading 
and  in  verse  4,  which  points  to  astronomy,  while  in  verse  10  the 
author  plainly  denounces  the  use  of  amulets,  having,  in  regard  to 
this  latter,  probably  a  passage  of  the  Moreh  (Munk,  Le  Ouide^  I,  p.  271) 
in  mind.  The  poem  seems  altogether  to  imply  that,  Aree  from  the 
dangers  of  the  effete  theories  on  the  universe,  Maimuni*8  philoso- 
phical writings  could  now  be  studied  without  apprehension.  The 
verses  5  to  7  were  probably  written  with  the  same  object,  although 
guarding  against  the  possible  reproach  of  endangering  pure  religion. 
The  verses  8  and  9  reflect  two  of  Maimuni's  principles  of  the  creed, 
viz.  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  belief  in  prophecy.  The  most 
distinct  allusion  to  the  obsoleteness  of  the  old  Weltanschauung  is  to 
be  found  in  verse  13,  where  the  author  threatens  that  he  will 
^  trample  on  the  head  of  people's  corrupt  ideas," 

The  form  of  the  poem  is  that  of  the  Spanish  school,  each  half-verse 
consisting  of  2  tenQSth,  jathed,  2  ten.,  jathed,  2  ten.^  (- Arab.  ESmil). 
A  later  owner  has  made  a  copy  of  the  poem,  in  inverted  manner, 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.    The  text  runs  thus  :— 

TVfftfs  nr  noaro  nah  *9oxm  mnu  wa  '[Dp]  w 

jnem  oyn  nw»D  "^^on  ^u\  todh  nrwy  w 

jwvii>  ^  row  'yax  'h  D^pn  b^  nw  ^no 

jn^  nnp  onn  rhr  ^ruian  jn^  ncv  b^  p 

jr3D)  u^tM  b:h  n)n*         i«D3  ^an  ip  neioa  Tax 

I ^ w--^  'To  be  read  thus  on  account  of  the  metre. 

'  Copyist's  addition.  *  Copyist  reads  and  vocalizes  rt^. 
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jTivw  WB^  T\m^  ^rfn  ntioK  ^^k  pw  nam  i?K 

jropi  »|iw  ntWD  Dy  n^i>^i>  oai  tb^  nitrvD  ^mn 

rcHKi  onnK  '•^  ma  on  nai^na  k!?  irx  dod 

jTDBKi  pa  ^bra  iinTK  niB^m  oy  nnao  r^n  i>y 

xr»Ki  Dnv3  hwr  i^^sev  m  npiai  npy  npiy  i)D 

Tbakslation. 

1.  On  the  day  when  Ibn  Addereth  arose  and  conjured  ihe  students 
[not  to  be]  too  assiduous  in  the  study  of  the  stranger's^  wisdom, 

2.  Philosophy  replied:    Who  has  estranged  people,  and  caused 
them  to  abandon  my  works  ? 

3.  When  will  God  raise  a  champion  for  me,  a  strong-hearted  one 
to  help  me  ? 

4.  Let  him  who  is  acquainted  with  my  nature  mount  the  parapet 
and  proclaim  aloud. 

5.  On  him  who  seeks  my  company  my  lustre  shall  gloriously  shine. 

6.  Mine  are  well-balanced  scales  to  weigh  and  decide  everything. 

7.  I  bestow  grace  on  my  friends,  and  endow  them  with  the  power 
of  convincing  by  argument. 

8.  I  give  thee  proof  whether  a  Creator  and  Prime  Mover  of  all 
beings  exists  [or  not]. 

9.  Such  Hebrews  as  doubt  divine  prophecies,  I  will  throw  down 
and  cast  into  the  deepest  pit 

10.  For  those  who  augur  by  means  of  the  horoscope,  I  close  and 
conceal  the  doors  of  [their]  false  prophecy. 

11.  I  deny  the  existence  of  demons  and  Lilith,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  witchcraft  and  amulets. 

13.  I  tear  down  and  condemn  all  notions  that  deviate  from  regu- 
lation and  law. 

13.  I  put  down  the  foot  of  reason,  and  trample  on  the  head  of  all 
corrupt  notions  of  the  people. 

14.  And  those  lawless  ones  who  endeavour  to  eradicate  principles 
of  fiEuth,  I  humble  and  put  their  boast  to  shame. 

15.  Finally:  I  have  in  my  sack  a  criterion  for  everything,  and 
a  goblet  [for  discovering  the  truth]. 

H.  HiBSOHFELD. 

^  Aristotle.     The  reatriotion  in  question  referred  to  the  study  of 
Philosophy  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
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PROVENCAL    AND    CATALONIAN    RESPONSA. 

Ih  September,  1898, 1  acquired  some  MSS.  f^m  a  little  Teshiba  at 
Bonnar  Baahi,  near  Smyrna.  One  of  these,  which  I  will  call  MS. 
Smyrna,  was  a  neatly  written  4to  MS.  containing  a  collection  of 
Besponsa  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  book 
was  evidently  at  one  time  considerably  larger,  but  in  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century  it  was  already  a  fragment  and  had  lost  no  less 
than  269  responsa,  for,  in  a  comparatively  modem  hand,  a  preface 
and  index  are  added  and  the  T)^^\^  renumbered,  so  tbat  No.  i  is  what 
used  to  be  271  and  so  on. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  collector's  preface : — 

pna  ^^ron  nr«  orroK  ^wk  ni^K  'n  m  "pnK  not^i  nmfcri>  nxn 
miwi  ^  bjf  m33n  imn  ^ik  jbh  |  wi^w  nm  ^3Di>  mpn  '•a  noK 
I  ^»Mnn  ratra  wr*  nm  niwM  naanon  pjro  |  nsifyn  wny  wn 
^xea  nvTUon  ^vn  rwrvi  |  ^j^ra  vd  noK  nntt  •on  ini^^r  ans^n^ 
WW  I  ^3VDnn  -a  mw  'n  ann  ^33  h?  V3k  dbh  \a^  tn?^)  \  ^a^aoi 
\3jnDr  iDB^  B^Kn  rwo  nr  '•nnox  p  |  '»31Tk  nim  |  '•^^p  '»:Di>  mny 
bK  ir^mnte  ax\  a^wtn  V'\  D-^pDiBn  neoa  aina  w^Kn  k^  ww 
r'jnm  vf^xnn  '"^rxrn  ^n  ^w  mo  nrw  mw  rraio  man  iino 
*!  ann  wn  dk  wwd  aS  D'»33jni  d^^bh  D^n  nn^  mnv  db^w 
pa  rm  onD  rbw  yew  tsrm^  vtro  n«we  n'rht  r^bn  rwo 
ama  -two  V'\  d^D3  u^an  anm  pe  'ai  Dolman  nniWDn  D^aann 
y^T  rwv  p  ann  prai  D^xia  nawn  nsnw  b^d  "nDani>  ai?p  ''•oa 
mm  ^  TiMthth  nai  kw  nny  ina  w  inaa  rue^  d^^idb^  p  rrn 
OTpa  iDB^  ^a  T"3n  anno  ^nN«D  r\yym\  d'^>  dsokh  D^ifii^o  iTh  ntrto 
noKm  D^'^  w«D  w  D^3U3a  D5r  ih  terona  Ko^ani>  naiwn  ^i^oa 
nt«o  D*Kf»  D^HK  D-^iani  c^'anni)  niaiwi  nvpi  y^r  Kao'^nno 
♦rmi  W3  iin  i>K  iwodki  run  nnxi  nan  nnK  nnneo  d'»3io-o 
•mai  D*Me  imjnD  n!w  o^y^  nioe^  d^kI>o  D^ntwo  ntwa  Dp^nyn^ 
p^  -1133  »invi>  nrtfn  "Tiayw  D-^niob  jnoe^  njm  noan  "h  yr 

3SV1  TDDtJ  UJ1*VT  ©11  pSlt 
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13  fcoipn  pT  jyoi>  DOD^D  Dna  }nw  mn  nnin^  'n  jf*^  tdpui  D^n^ 
m»3  mw  CKyto  ^Ki  D^3W  D^^nsD  Dnaii  p  anpi>  pa^  «iri  ^ur^  j6 
nMT  D^i>^3tWDm  KVi  pn  nai  «5)  ^3  onDys  nwro  nawn  irK 
^3^'imD  p  D'^D  "^bn  ^3TUD  nowD  D^^iwi  pnx  >:©{>  jTinn  nmD 
nwi>n   mpan   ^a^Kpo    o'^nno  "unon  r>ni>  Tarne^  'a   '*d  r"n 

Pages  I  to  1 1  are  occapied  by  Preface  and  Index. 

Pages  13  to  94  contain  124  Responsa  by  a  disciple  of  the  K^^ien, 
R.  Solomon  ben  Aderet  (died  before  1320).  The  author  constantly 
quotes  him  as  his  master  and  final  authority.  Some  of  these  Responsa 
are  quite  interesting.  There  is  one  on  the  efScacy  of  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Another  as  to  a  poor  Jew  who  was  imprisoned  for  debt  JV22 
"^3Un  in  custody  of  the  tax  collector  on  a  Sabbath,  although  the 
community  had  a  charter  under  the  king's  sign  manual  that  no 
Jew  should  be  detained  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals  for  a  money  claim, 
but  the  charter  was  mislaid  on  the  Friday  and  did  not  turn  up  till 
Sabbath.    Another  as  to  ID^  p  (Gentile  wine). 

Pages  95  to  129  contain  ''nineteen**  (really  eighteen) Responsa, stated 
in  a  gloss  to  be  by  R.  Moses  n^avn,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
f"*^!"!)  nc^^B^  "O  31,  Le.  R.  Isaac  ben  Shesheth,  of  Valencia  and 
Algiers,  who  died  about  1395,  and  R.  Nissim  Gerondi  \  of  Barcelona, 
who  died  about  1374.  This  Rabbi  is  evidently  the  same  man  as  the 
Moses  VNi?n  of  Tortosa,  referred  to  by  Weiss  in  his  inmm  nn  tn 
(V.  166  and  186).  He  does  not  seem  tp  be  the  author  of  the  124 
legal  decisions  with  which  the  collection  commences. 

Rabbi  Israel  L^vi,  of  Paris,  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1873  a  work  of  this  Rabbi  Moses  Chaliva  was  published  at  Jerusa- 
lem, entitled:  D^HOD  bv  nvixSn  DITO  Win.  This  contains  an 
approbation  by  R.  Abraham  Ashkenazi,  the  then  Haham  Bashi  of 
Jerusalem.  He  gives  a  reference  by  that  number  to  133  of  my  collec- 
tion, from  which  it  would  seem  that  at  that  date  this  very  MS.  or 
a  copy  from  it  was  in  his  hands  0^'n).  How  it  afterwards  found  its 
way  back  to  a  little  Yeshiba  in  a  village  near  Smyrna  is  a  mystery. 
Mr.  Luncz  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  the  book  from  Jerusa- 
lem. The  title-page  adds  another  spelling  to  the  orthographical  puzzle 
of  the  author's  name,  but  the  edition  tells  us  something  new  about 
him.  The  Haham  Bashi  in  his  HDSDn  quotes  a  eulogistic  reference 
to  K  Moses  as  the  equal  of  the  bibash  in  the  n^^lfi^  of  the  y'3nnD, 

^  Vide  Schechter,  Studiea  in  Judaism^  p.  169,  as  to  R  Nisaim^s  opposition 
to  the  mysticism  and  cabbalistio  tendencies  of  Nachmanides. 
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i.e.  R.  Joseph  ibn  Leb  ben  David,  who  died  at  Salonica  or  Constantinople 
in  1579*.  He  also  refers  to  the  K''Tn  (Azulai)  as  knowing  the  T\''^^ 
of  R.  Moses.  Aznlai  seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  mentions 
a  MS.  of  the  works  entitled:  pK  D^3>nn  mpin  'd  HDl^nn  mn 
nwin,  as  well  as  other  Responsa,  all  of  which  occur  in  my  MS., 
80  that  it  seems  justifiable  to  assume  that  Azulai  also  had  my  MS.  in 
his  hands,  and  that  perhaps  it  belonged  to  him. 

Weiss  has  pointed  out  how  Graets '  and  Steinschneider '  confound 
R.  Moses  with  the  ribabh.  His  family  name  is  probably  nsi^n 
as  given  in  the  prefeMse  to  MS.  Smyrna.  *'  Chaliva  **  is  a  name  still 
extant  among  the  Portuguese  Jews.  In  fact,  one  of  the  Dayanim  of 
the  Portuguese  Synagogue  in  London  who  died  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  was  named  Chaliva.  M.  Levi  suggested  that  the  Leyden  MS. 
might  contain  some  of  the  Responses  in  MS.  Smyrna.  As  usual,  his 
expectations  we're  more  than  verified. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Leyden  MS.  this  summer, 
and  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  n^^lfi^  in  the  Leyden  and  Smyrna 
codices.  The  names  are  those  of  the  towns  where  the  Responses  were 
written.  The  numbers  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  expressly 
ascribed  in  the  MS.  to  be  by  R.  Moses ;  S  =  Smyrna,  L  =  Leyden. 

S 135 =L  20  Monzon. 

Si26=L2i. 

Sl27=L32*. 

Si28-=L23  (Trina). 

S  I29«=L  10  and  L  27  Alcanis. 

S  I30=L  24  Majorca. 

S  131,  beginning  tiy  ninD=L  25,  beginning  V3  Mnn  ^TO  Tiy. 

Si32=L26*. 

Si33=Lii*  Paris. 

Si 34= Li*  Calatayub  in  Arragon  (vide  Steinschneider,  J.  Q,  i?, 
XI,  605). 

Si35=L2. 

S 1 36 = L  3  Barcelona. 

S  i37=L4*  Cervera,  between  Barcelona  and  Lerida.  Cap  Cerbere 
is  the  last  French  station  on  the  railway  to  Gerona  and  Barcelona. 
It  gave  his  name  to  the  famous  Spanish  Admiral  of  1898. 

Si38=L5*  Fraga.     With  greeting  to  i:ian   "our 
R.  ShealtieL 

8i39=L6*. 

S  i4o=L  7  Saragossa. 

S141. 

*  Vide  Steinschneider,  5948.  •  VIII,  33. 

»  Leyden  Catalogue,  Warner,  50,  p.  323. 
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Si42=L8*. 
S  I43=L  12*  Gerona. 
Si44=Li3. 
L14* 
Si45=Li5. 
S 146  ncnop. 
S  147. 

S  I48=L  17*  n^lK'Pltr  =  Solsona. 
S149. 
Si5o=Li9*. 

Thus  in  the  Lejden  MS.  17  of  the  eighteen  (not  nineteen)  Responses 
appear,  and  eight  of  these  are  there  ascribed  to  R.  Moses  Ghaliva. 
S 141  answers  a  question  as  to  the  Levirate  asked  by  R.  Abraham  7K1fi^K . 
L23  adds  another  Catalonian  town,  Trina,  to  the  Smyrna  list  of 
names.  Five  of  the  eight  remaining  Responses  by  contemporary 
Rabbis,  including  the  ribash.  are  represented  in  the  Leyden  MS., 
where  three  of  them  are  ascribed  obviously  in  error  to  R.  Moses. 
The  Leyden  MS.  adds  on  pages  33  to  59  Responses  by  other  French 
Rabbis,  including  the  Paris  Chief  Rabbi  R.  Jochanan  b.  R.  Matathias 
and  his  brother  R.  Joseph.  This  last  has  the  honour  of  a  full  page  in 
Neubauer*8  Ecrivains  Juifs  Franfais  (p.  41 1).  He  was  at  one  time  the 
owner  of  the  famous  Talmud  Codex,  now  at  Munich,  but  probably 
written  at  Paris. 

These  Responsa  are  interesting  both  in  matter  and  in  form.  In 
matter  because  they  deal  with  communal  and  personal  affairs  in 
France  and  Spain  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
England.  And  in  form  because  they  are  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
K3En.  Nearly  every  letter  is  addressed  from  a  different  place,  and 
the  author,  being  veiy  peripatetic,  supplies  us  with  quite  an  itinerary. 
The  first  is  headed  PD31D,  probably  not  from  Venaissin,  but  Mon9on 
or  Monzon  in  Catalonia. 

Of  them  all,  that  written  in  Paris  about  its  Chief  Rabbi  R.  Jochanan 
ben  R.  Mattathias  (**John  Matthews,"  p.  no),  has  been  already 
referred  to.  The  incident  of  the  attack  on  his  Rabbinate  made  by  an 
ordained  usurper  from  Vienna  is  well  known  to  history,  and  the 
K3Bn'8  responsum  on  the  subject  has  been  published.  That  of 
R.  Moses  is  being  edited  in  the  Revue  des  itudes  Juives,  The 
Rabbi  says  that  he  is  eighty  years  old,  that  in  his  youth  he  was 
trained  at  Barcelona  in  the  College  of  the  i<"3Kn,  the  author  of  the 
nun  niTl.  That  he  knew  the  Rabbi*s  son  and  Rabbenu  Peretz  and 
Rabbenu  Nissim,  the  latter  two  of  whom  yielded  to  his  opinion  when 
they  were  in  difference.  That  he  had  lived  at  Tortosa  in  penuty  for 
thirty-five  years  without  aspiring  to  a  Rabbinate. 
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Another  responsuin  casts  a  lurid  light  on  the  troubles  of  the  times. 
Reuben  borrowed  a  book  from  Simeon,  but  when  asked  to  return  it 
pleaded  that  it  had  been  burnt  when  the  Gentiles  raided  the  Jewish 
quarter  and  despoiled  it.  This  aocounts  for  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
still  extant  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  Guerre  des  Pastoureau;^,  when 
France  was  nearly  as  anti-Semitic  as  in  1899. 

The  responsum  numbered  139,  corresponds  with  no.  176  of  the 
B^'ann  n'^lC  it  mentions  .Enchisdai  Crescas,  R.  Chisdai  Chaninai, 
R  Shealtiel  Gracian,  and  R.  David  Shoeib  of  Ragusa. 

The  nineteen  end  with  the  following  note : — 

Then  follow  interesting  Rabbinic  decisions  about  a  Jewish  heiress 
of  Gerona,  to  which  an  English  cause  ciUhre  of  the  last  century,  the 
case  of  Goldsmid  v.  Bromer*  in  1798,  might  well  be  compared.  The 
young  Girondist  after  becoming  engaged  to  a  young  man,  lost  her 
parents  sknd  brothers  and  sisters  and  succeeded  to  an  immense  sum 
of  money.  Her  ^STP^y  a  third  party  or  sort  of  trustee  on  her  behalf  to 
see  that  the  betrothal  was  duly  consummated  by  marriage,  thought 
her  too  good  a  match  for  her  fianci^  and  got  his  own  son  to  marry 
her  clandestinely.  Whence  trouble  and  much  contention  and  strife, 
and  the  calling  into  counsel  of  all  the  leading  Rabbis  of  the  day. 
Among  the  authorities  consulted  were  R.  Samuel  ben  Solomon 
Schalom  (Sir  Morel  of  London?),  Don  Astruc  Crescas',  R.  Meir  ben 
Levi  Abulafia,  and  R.  Isaac  Bonafoux,  the  son-in-law  of  the  ^'T^ 
who  signs  himself  ^«^nW  p  BnDiU  PT^. 

On  page  147  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  TW^Gp  Sip  about 
the  "  Chalitza  "  of  the  wives  (!)  of  "  En  mose  Bonastruc  "  by  R  Chisdai 
Crescas*. 

On  the  next  page  there  is  a  response  headed :— P^Hv  nilB'Tir 
Y'3  ^S^^KHp  pI'TniSV  pi  DT^STl ,  by  R  Isaac  ben  Samuel  ben  Schealtiel. 

From  pages  151  to  165  we  have  eighteen  abbreviated  responsa 
(l^Vpn)  by  the  H^aon  R.  Jom  Tob  ben  Abraham  of  Hispala  in 
Arragon  (fol.  1342). 

Next  follows  a  correspondence  between  R.  Solomon  ben  Simon  ben 
Zemach,  i.  e.  Solomon  Duran  ^  and  R.  Nathan  Nagar  of  Constantine. 

»  I  Hagg.  Cos.  Rep.,  324. 

*  Vide  Steinschneider,  757,  758,  and  cp.  Renan  and  Neubauer's  Ecrivains 
Jtt^  Fran^tUs,  548. 

'  This  is  probably  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  of  the  Chisdai 
Creacas  (fol.  1410),  referred  to  by  Steinschneider)  841. 

*  Steinsehneider,  9306.  Among  my  Genizah  fragments  I  possess  an 
original  Hebrew  letter  addressed  to  his  father,  Simon  Duran,  dated  1439. 

L  2, 
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This  is  the  HV^^D  or  rhetorical  epistle  in  Ghaldaic,  printed  with 
letters  of  Prophiat  Daran  at  Constantinople  in  1577,  and  reprinted 
by  Geiger  in  1844^ 

From  pages  170  to  172  we  have  six  anonjmons  WMIW  T\"W  from 
German  Rabbis,  including  one  as  to  a  striking  clock. 

Five  responses  of  R.  Isaac  Corcosa  occupy  the  next  two  pages. 

On  page  175  follow  some  important,  but  brief  T{'\^y  copied  or 
abbreviated  from  the  "^^tDy ',  a  work  partly  printed  in  1608  at  Venice, 
compiled  by  R.  Isaac  ben  Abba  Man,  a  Rabbi  of  Marseilles  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy.  They  consist  of  responses  on  the  subject  of  P3p 
(possession)  by  Paltoi  Gaon,  Samuel  ben  Hoiiii,  Hai  Gaon,  Meshullam 
ben  Ealonymos,  the  RIF,  Nissim  Gaon,  Joseph  ibn  Megas,  R.  Moses 
ben  Chanoch,  Saadia  Gaon,  and  one  from  R.  Samuel  tO3)0  "IIKO  to 
R  Isaac  t3J1Q1DD  ',  i.  e.  of  Siponto,  near  Naples. 

The  remainder  of  MS.  Smyrna  is  occupied  by  the  following 
works : — 

A.  D^i^n  nipin  'd*,  pp.  183-274  being  236  Dinim  on  legal  pro- 
cedure in  a  Jewish  Ecclesiastical  Tribunal,  from  which  courts  martial 
at  Rennes  and  elsewhere  might  with  advantage  take  lessons  on 
evidence.  The  author  is  the  ritba,  i.  e.  R.  Jom  Tob  ben  Abraham, 
who  lived  in  Ashbili  in  Spain  in  1342.  He  says  that  the  work  is  due 
to  what  he  learnt  from  his  master  R.  Solomon  ben  Aderet. 

B.  POyn  ^^n  by  the  RAABad.  The  author  is  R.  Abraham  ben 
David,  junior,  a  Proven9al  Rabbi,  who  died  in  ii98\ 

C.  p.  279.  ^ur^O^  pt<  by  the  raabak,  75  Dinim  by  R.  Eliezer  ben 
Nathan  of  Mainz,  also  a  worthy  of  the  twelfth  centuiy*. 

I),  p.  290.  Responsa  of  R.  Meir  of  Rothenburg'',  being  36  Dinim, 
described  as  follows:  ^'t  D''-in  T\\r\yn  Dp  peTm  nDDD  ^r\^h  f-^'T 

n^oi^no  nnx  yrhrh  ^'r  pia^ono  n^wo  Y'nn  ye^nc^  rwywim  Dm. 

E.  p.  298.  The  differences  in  Minhag  between  the  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Jews.    This  has  been  printed. 

F.  pp.  301-316  is  a  fragment  of  the  nown  ntn^  an  abbreviation 

He  is  therein  described  as  the  head  of  the  Community  of  Algiers  (rwiaV), 
where  he  died  in  1444,  aged  83. 
^  Steinschneider,  9117.  '  Steinschneider,  1066. 

*  This  must  be  the  Rabbi  called  in  the  D'Vjian  D«?  R  Isaac  ben 
Helchizedek  i£3idottd,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  vide  Steinschneider,  1137. 

*  Benjacob,  199,  apparently  implies  that  this  work  was  printed  at  Vienna 
in  1864  in  a  compilation  called  o'Dnvsip  nvron. 

*  Steinschneider,  676,  cp.  Benjacob,  109.  *  Benjacob,  4. 
"*  Vide  Jewish  Chronidey  May  5,  1899,  p.  91. 

'  Benjacob,  199  and  188,  and  Cai.  Bod.,  op.  601. 
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of  some  of  tlie  Responses  of  the  femous  l/'tO,  R.  Asher  ben  Jechiel, 

who  died  in  1327.    This  last  is  written  in  a  different  hand  to  that  of 

the  reet  of  MS.  Smyrna,  and  the  end  is  wanting.    The  author  is 

K.  Mosee  ben  Moses  CH^TBTO  H  ?  of  Brussels.    From  Beiyacob,  it 

would  seem  that  Azulai  published  some  of  these  in  his  ^ti^  D^'Tl,  at 

Leghorn  in  1792. 

The  compilation  is  of  value  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  the  authors, 
especially  the  other  Rabbi  Moses,  being  each  in  the  Haham  Bashi's 
hyperbolical  language,  a  son  of  Anak,  but  because  it  throws  a  side- 
light on  the  practical  methods  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
were  then,  as  we  are  still,  great  sticklers  for  authority.  Case  Law,  as 
embodied  in  Rabbinical  Responsa,  was  their  infallible,  if  contradic- 
toiy,  guide  \  The  Responsa  had  to  be  abbreviated,  collected,  collated. 
Our  MS.  &om  Bounar  Bashi  is  in  many  respects  typical.  As  the 
Talmud  was  the  digest  of  Jewish  law  in  post  biblical  times,  so  would 
such  compilations  as  this  have  constituted  a  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  growth  and  development  of  such  a  Digest  was 
stopped  by  the  persecutions  and  expulsions  which,  beginning  in 
England  in  1290,  spread  to  France  and  Germany,  and  thence  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  the  succeeding  centuries.  There  was  neither  time 
nor  space  for  such  bulky  compilations.  Fugitive  Jews  could  not 
cany  huge  volumes  with  them.  They  preferred  portable  property 
and  gold  and  jewels  which  they  could  easily  convert  into  money 
anywhere.  The  Church  and  its  censors  provided  fire  and  faggot  for 
the  odd  volumes  that  threatened  to  survive.  Dogmatic  theology  in 
the  form  of  a  Tur  or  a  Shulchan  Aruch  had  to  take  the  place  of  the 
reasoned  argument  of  literary  Rabbis.  The  Code  replaced  the  Digest. 
It  is  a  survival,  not  necessarily  of  the  fittest,  but  of  the  least  bulky. 

Happily  not  every  Mastodon  and  Ichthyosaurus  has  perished  out 
of  Jewry.    The  publication  of  the  "  novels  "  (D^K^Tn)  of  R.  Moses 
Chaliva  in  1873  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.    And  even  R.  Joseph 
Caro,  author  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch,  himself  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  short  compendium  of  the  Jewish  religion.    His  own  responsa  are 
neither  few  nor  short.     In  the  very  cupboard  at  dusty  old-world 
Bounar  Baflhi,  where  our  MS.  came  to  light,  I  found  a  bulky  volume 
of  Caro*8  r\''V£^'    His  /yn  r\p2H  is  but  a  specimen  of  these,  and,  if 
some  there  be  who  find  fault  with  the  Shulchan  Aruchj  they  may  expose 
themselves  to  the  publication  of  a  longer  and  weightier  law,  promul- 
gated not  only  by  his  authority  but  supported  by  his  arguments. 
This  is  the  age  of  revivals. 

E.  N.  Adleb. 

'  Abrahams,  Jewish  Lif§  in  ^  Middle  Ages,  431. 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

LAZARUS'S  "ETHICS   OF  JUDAISM." 

'^Die  Eihik  des  JudenthutM,''  tod  M.  Lazabus.    Frankfurt,  1898. 

Pbofessob  Lazarus  has  crowned  a  long  career  deyoted  to  the 
higher  thought,  bj  his  treatise  on  Jewish  Ethics— a  subject  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  adequately,  jet  calling  imperatively  for  adequate 
treatment  in  these  days  when  everything  Jewish  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  attack.  Professor  Lazarus  emphasizes  in  his  PrefEu^e  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  written  with  any  apologetic  tendency,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  a  clear  and  sympathetic  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  Jewish  ethics  forms  the  best  defence  for  Judaism,  and 
in  reality  Professor  Lazarus  deals,  though  in  a  positive  manner,  with 
most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  brought  against  Jewish  ethical 
principles.  It  will  therefore  form  an  armoury  for  the  defenders  of 
the  faith,  and  must  for  a  long  time  be  the  model  on  the  lines  of 
which  any  treatment  of  Jewish  ethics  must  proceed. 

The  task  which  Professor  Lazarus  had  before  him  was,  indeed,  one 
of  appalling  difficulty;  one  can  quite  understand  how  it  has  taken 
him  fifteen  years  to  produce  even  this  first  volume.  The  difficulty  and 
the  danger  of  the  problem  he  had  before  him  is  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  elaborate  first  chapter,  on  the  Sources  of  Jewish  Ethics. 
Professor  Lazarus  rightly  points  out  that  there  has  never  been  any 
systematic  attempt  to  formulate  the  principles  of  Jewish  ethics,  and, 
consequently,  they  have  to  be  reconstituted  ^m  their  concrete 
examples,  rather  than  from  any  deliberate  and  conscious  statement 
of  them.  He  further  points  out,  moreover,  that  we  cannot  merely 
take  the  Bible,  or  the  Talmud,  or  even  the  whole  Jewish  ethical 
literature,  as  the  basis  of  the  treatment :  the  prayers,  the  poems,  the 
communal  institutions,  the  customs,  and  even  the  legends,  have  to  be 
searched  for  evidence  of  ethical  peculiarities  in  the  Jewish  race. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  simply  that  Jewish  ethics  is  still 
alive,  still  adapting  itself  to  its  environment,  yet  still  preserving 
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continnitj  with  its  older  self  in  Biblical  and  Talmudical  times,  so 
that  to  describe  its  morphology  one  has  to  investigate  its  whole  life- 
histoiy.  What  that  means,  in  the  case  of  a  national  existence 
lasting  over  three  thousand  years,  and  changing  its  environment 
and  even  its  inner  constitution  definitely,  if  slowly,  any  person 
conversant  with  the  outlines  of  Jewish  histoty  can  guess,  but  only 
Professor  Lazarus  can  know.  That  he  has,  notwithstanding  all  these 
difficulties,  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  out  into  prominence  the  ruling 
principles  which  underlie  all  these  manifold  and  varying  phenomena, 
is  little  less  than  a  triumph  of  philosophic  skilL 

The  question  the  critic  has  to  ask  is  whether,  in  reducing  Jewish 
ethics  from  an  organism  to  a  system,  Professor  Lazarus  is  still  enabled 
to  retain  the  vital  principles.  One  feels  a  certain  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  this  crucial  point,  owing  to  the  somewhat  remarkable 
form  into  which  Professor  Lazarus  has  thrown  his  results.  To  put 
the  matter  shortly,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  Bible  and 
Talmud  speak  in  the  terminology  of  Kant.  He  is  concerned  to  say 
that  Jewish  ethics  is  autonomous,  not  heteronomous ;  that  the 
categorical  imperative  is  shown  in  the  last  clause  of  Deut.  xxii.  3, 
and  that  the  aim  of  Jewish  morality  is  eudaemonistic  rather  than 
utilitarian.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  Professor  Lazarus,  one  of  the 
masters  of  German  style,  has  by  no  means  put  his  results  in  such 
cacophonous  phrases,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  problems  he 
discusses,  and  the  forms  in  which  he  discusses  them,  are  dictated  by 
the  technicalities  of  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics.  No  student  of  the 
history  of  ethics  can  be  unaware  of  the  nobility  of  tone  displayed  by 
Kant  in  the  most  constructive  portion  of  his  philosophy,  nor  of  the 
important  influence  that  it  has  had  upon  more  recent  speculation ; 
but,  after  aU,  his  was  a  critical  philosophy  ;  he  was  concerned  more 
with  the  fundamental  and  epistemological  groundwork  than  with  the 
more  human  superstructure,  and  the  consequence  is  that  Professor 
Lazarus,  in  following  him,  has  produced  rather  prolegomena  to  any 
future  system  of  Jewish  ethics  than  a  Jewish  ethics  itself— or  at 
least  let  me  qualify  this  by  saying  that  his  present  volume  consists  of 
prolegomena,  and  that  we  are  promised,  in  the  second  volume,  the 
actual  details  of  Jewish  ethics,  of  which  a  very  appetizing  aper^  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents  in  the  present  work. 

If  one  could  sum  up  so  large  and  so  closely  reasoned  a  volume  in  a 
formula,  one  might  perhaps  say  that  in  Professor  Lazarus's  view  the 
two  fundamental  conceptions  of  Jewish  ethics  are  Unity  and  Sociality. 
According  to  him,  this  unity  is  seen  in  the  Jewish  conception,  not 
alone  of  God,  but  of  nature  and  of  humanity.  It  is  easy  for  him  to 
show  (with  half  an  eye,  perhaps,  to  Anti-Semitic  attacks\  that  even  in 
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the  Rabbinic  period  God  was  consistently  regarded  as  the  God  of  all 
mankind,  and  not  alone  the  God  of  Israel.  The  unity  of  God  inyolves 
the  unity  of  humanity.  Nature,  again,  is  one  in  the  Jewish  con- 
ception, and  not  divided  up  into  a  hierarchy  of  natural  forces,  each 
of  which  could  be  worshipped,  as  in  the  idolatries  of  the  ancient 
world.  But  there  is  a  further  aspect  in  which  Nature,  though  one, 
is  opposed  to  humanity,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  environment  and 
the  object  of  the  latter.  In  itself,  Nature  is  non-moral,  and  when  it 
comes  into  the  moral  sphere  it  is  only  as  acted  upon  by  human  beings. 
Professor  Lazarus  gives  a  curious  turn  to  a  Midrashic  gloss  on 
Solomon's  saying,  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun" — "not 
under  the  sun,  but  above  the  sun'* — Le.  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 
Again,  to  use  the  Kantian  terminology,  man  makes  Nature,  though 
he  does  not  create  it.  All  this  is  very  subtle,  but  I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  we  can  attribute  an  anticipation  of  Kant  to  the  Midrashic 


In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  present  volume — one  of  the  most  original 
in  it— Professor  Lazarus  explains  from  his  standpoint  the  attitude 
of  Jews  towards  the  physical  world.  He  points  out  that  none  of 
the  moral  laws  of  the  Bible  is  limited  to  the  Holy  Land — in  other 
words,  that,  regarded  ethically,  no  land  can  be  holy.  The  curious 
statement  of  the  Midrash  that  every  man  should  regard  himself  as  if 
the  world  had  been  created  for  him,  is  interpreted  by  Professor 
Lazarus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  light  upon  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  the  existence  of  evil :  natural  ills  exist  so  that  moral 
excellences  can  remedy  them.  Pain  and  sorrow  thus  obtain  their 
ethical  worth,  and  the  martyr  becomes  the  highest  ethical  triumph 
of  humanity  since  he  overcomes  the  world.  Judaism  does  not  regard 
the  senses  as  the  opponents  of  morality,  but  the  sins,  like  pride,  envy, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  opposition  of  soul  and  body  in  Judaism ; 
Satan,  evil  desire,  and  the  Angel  of  Death,  are  one  and  the  same, 
according  to  Rabbi  Levi.  Hence  joy  is  natural  and  praiseworthy ; 
there  is  no  pessimism  in  Judaism,  though  there  may  be  asceticism, 
which  only  carries  into  practice  the  principle  that  spiritual  joys  are 
higher  than  corporeal.  This  joyfulness  of  the  Jewish  ideal  is  insisted 
upon  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
amusements  are  part  of  the  moral  life.  The  Sabbath  is  not  a 
'*  Judaic  "  one,  but  the  day  on  which  man  has  a  double  soul.  Judaism 
knows  nothing  of  original  sin;  it  places  all  the  good  things  of  life 
upon  a  higher  plane. 

I  have  somewhat  anticipated  in  dealing  with  this  chapter,  but  it 
lends  itself  to  a  clearer  and  more  rapid  summary  than  most  of  the 
others,  and,  accordingly,  forms  an  admirable  example  of  the  originality 
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and  penetraidng  insight  of  Professor  Lazaru8*8  treatment,  while  at  the 
same  tdine  it  shows  what  a  broad  view  he  takes  of  his  subject. 

Bevertiiig',  however,  to  the  earlier  sections,  one  may  stop  for  a 
moment  at  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  Jewish  ethics— its  inter- 
penetration  by  theology.  The  Good  is  God's  command :  we  seem 
therefore  hedged  in  in  a  vicious  logical  circle,  since  when  we  ask, 
What  does  God  command  ?  we  are  obliged  to  answer.  The  Good. 
Professor  Lazarus,  however,  points  out,  as  has  been  done  by  others, 
that  while  the  ethical  Law  and  the  divine  commands  are  inseparable, 
they  are  not  necessarily  identicaL  A  thing  is  not  good  because  it 
is  commanded,  it  is  commanded  because  it  is  good.  The  ethical  is 
tbe  norm,  by  which  we  judge  the  divine.  Professor  Lazarus  does  not 
discuss  the  further  difficulty  to  which  this  leads,  which  we  may 
perhaps  put  in  a  phrase  borrowed  from  Mr.  Whistler— Why  drag  in 
the  Divine  ?  The  whole  Ethical  Society  movement  takes  its  ground 
on  this  divorce  of  ethics  and  theology,  and  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  from  Professor  Lazarus  on  what  lines  Jewish 
ethics  defends  its  dependence  on,  or  alliance  with,  theology.  Perhaps 
the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  point  made  so  consistently  by 
Professor  Lazarus,  that  the  aim  of  the  Jewish  moralist,  as  such,  is 
to  become  holy,  L  e.  to  become  like  to  God  in  those  ethical  qualities 
which  constitute  His  nature. 

After  dealing  in  the  First  Book  with  the  sources,  the  principles, 
and  the  character  of  Jewish  ethics.  Professor  Lazarus  devotes  the 
second  half  to  the  Aim  of  Ethics,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  phrase, 
**  The  Hallowing  of  Life  *'  (Heiligung  des  Lebens).  To  sum  ap  his 
argument  here  is  even  more  difficult  than  in  the  earlier  part,  but  the 
headings  of  the  three  chief  chapters  of  the  second  part  will  perhaps 
serve  to  indicate  the  outlines — *' Holiness  is  Ethicality"  (Versitt- 
lichung),  *'  Ethicality  is  Legality,"  **  Holiness  as  Communion  "  (Chaps, 
iv,  V,  and  vii).  These  titles,  in  our  inadequate  English  version,  in- 
dicate the  chief  topics  of  the  more  constructive  part  of  Professor 
Lazarus's  treatise.  He  had  been  previously  concerned  to  prove  that 
the  moral  Law  in  Judaism  is  an  end  in  itself,  is  thus  autonomous,  in 
the  Kantian  phrase,  that  the  Kantian  requirement,  that  the  only 
good  thing  is  the  Good  Will,  is  entirely  fulfilled  by  Jewish  ethics, 
in  which  the  moral  Law  is  free  and  independent,  and  not  determined 
(as  is  so  often  said)  by  the  consideration  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Tbe  well'known  saying  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  "  Be  not  as  servants, 
lernng  for  a  reward,*'  is  here  pressed,  as  usual,  to  do  yeoman's  service. 
But  molality  b^ing  the  supreme  thing  in  itself,  what  are  its  means  ? 
That  is  the  question  Professor  Lazarus  has  to  answer  in  the  Second 
FarL   His  answer,  in  short,  is,  To  make  life  holy  is  to  make  it  moral. 
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Now  holiness  is  either  of  ceremonial  or  of  character,  and  it  has 
always  heen  an  objection  to  the  Law  that  it  lays  so  much  stress  upon 
ceremonial  holiness.  It  has  usually  been  claimed  to  be  the  great 
advance  of  Christianity  upon  Judaism  that  it  diverted  the  stress  of 
morality  from  ceremonial  to  character.  Without  taking  note  of  this 
claim,  or  of  the  second  objection,  Professor  Lazarus  is  concerned  to 
show  that  it  is  only  as  a  preparation  and  a  symbol  of  holiness  of 
character  that  ceremonial  holiness  takes  its  place  in  moral  paeda- 
gogics.  Here  the  interpenetration  of  morality  by  theology  effects  the 
required  union  :  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  link  between  the  holiness 
of  the  ceremonial  and  the  holiness  of  the  worshipper.  There  is  no 
contrast  between  the  ceremonial  and  the  ethical  holiness,  because 
without  the  latter,  the  former  would  have  no  meaning.  Yet  the 
ethical  is  raised  to  a  higher  power  by  the  religious,  which  is 
expressed  in  Judaism  by  the  notion  of  the  Holiness  of  the  Name 
(Dfi^n  fi^n*Tp).  Here  Professor  Lazarus  puts  in  the  significant  and 
light-giving  remark,  that  the  idea  that  God  can  be  hallowed  is  the 
noblest  idea  in  Judaism  and  in  all  religion.  The  Sabbath,  of  course, 
is  the  type  of  both  ceremonial  and  ethical  holiness,  and  it  would  be 
needless  to  urge  the  point  how  completely  the  Sabbath  confirms  the 
unity  of  the  two  conceptions.  Yet  the  difficulty  remains  that  only 
God  is  holy ;  man  cannot  be  holy,  though  he  can  aim  to  become  so. 
From  this  Professor  Lazarus  draws  the  interesting  conclusion  that 
the  ethical  aim  in  Judaism  is  not  the  holiness  of  the  Jew,  but  the 
holiness  of  life  in  general.  In  this  way  holiness  becomes  a  sort  of 
plan  for  the  whole  life,  and  binds  it  together  by  a  sort  of  natural 
piety.  The  Good  thus  becomes  not  an  act  but  a  property  of  character, 
and  the  conclusion  is  come  to  that  man  must  become  good,  that  he 
may  do  good. 

In  all  this  Professor  Lazarus  is  implicitly  answering  the  objection 
to  Jewish  ethics,  that  it  lays  so  much  stress  upon  the  good  action, 
and  so  little  upon  the  good  motive.  As  will  have  been  seen  from  the 
preceding  analysis,  he  altogether  denies  this,  and  insists  that  the 
central  motive  of  Jewish  ethics  is  the  holy  character,  not  the  holy 
act.  But  surely  something  may  be  said  even  in  defence  of  the  stress 
undoubtedly  laid  by  Jewish  practice  upon  holy  actions.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  put  it,  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  paedagogics :  Christian 
ethics  says.  Feel  good,  and  you  will  do  good ;  Jewish  ethics  (as  I 
interpret  it)  rather  says,  Do  good,  and  you  will  come  to  feel  good. 
If  that  is  applied  to  child  life,  surely  experience  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter  plan.  And,  talking  of  plan,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  whole  book  is  the  conception  it  contains  of  life  in  the 
Jewish  idea  being  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  ethics  as  a  plan  for  its 
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intricate  course.  From  the  rapid  sketch  given  of  the  promised  second 
rolome,  it  is  clear  that  this  conception  of  a  plan  will  form  one  of  its 
main  ideas. 

Turning  on  to  the  chapter  headed  by  the  almost  untranslatable 
sentence,  *' Versittlichung  ist  Gesetzlichkeit  *' — which  answers,  per- 
haps, to  the  idea  which  I  have  in  my  "Jewish  Ideals*'  called 
**  Morality  as  Law  "'—Professor  Lazams  connects  his  conception  with 
his  raling  idea  of  holiness  somewhat  in  the  following  way.  The 
essence  of  ethicality  (Versittlichung)  is  to  act  according  to  the  norm 
of  the  Law;  the  essence  of  such  action  is  obedience— obedience  to 
God  in  religion,  obedience  to  the  moral  Law  in  ethics— and  the  aim 
of  this  obedience  is  in  order  to  become  holy.  The  Law  enables  the 
Jew  to  treat  life  as  a  whole,  and  thus  constitutes  that  plan  which 
it  is  the  essence  of  morality  to  supply  to  life.  Here  Professor  Lazarus 
has  implicitly  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  Law  is  given  from  the 
outside,  and  is  mainly  negative.  To  the  latter  objection  he  answers 
that  a  negative  precept  must  be  regarded  as  a  positive  action  :  to 
refrain  from  sin  is  to  do  something,  and  here  for  once  in  a  way  he 
brings  in  his  wide  psychological  knowledge,  and  points  out  that 
restraint  means  what  the  physiologists  call  inhibition.  As  regards 
the  externality  of  legalism,  Professor  Lazarus  points  to  such  sayings 
as  that  of  Rabbi  Chanina— that  the  man  who  fulfils  the  Law  when  he 
is  not  obliged  to  do  so,  is  greater  than  he  who  fulfils  it  when  he  is 
obliged— as  proving  that  the  inner  feeling  is  the  determining  motive. 
As  in  the  realm  of  religion  feeling  is  everything,  so  in  ethics  (p.  230), 
because  feeling  is  the  bridge  between  idea  and  reality ;  and  here 
again  Professor  Lazarus  stands  firmly  upon  a  sound  p^^ychological 
basis.  It  is  accordingly  from  this  feeling  that  the  moral  merit  of 
actions  is  to  be  judged ;  acts  and  deeds  obtain  their  value  from  the 
love  from  which  they  spring  fp.  232).  Professor  Lazarus  quotes  the 
words  of  Rabbi  Eleasar  to  this  effect  in  Succa,  49  b.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Professor  Lazarus^s  treatment  throughout  that  he  illustrates 
almost  all  his  points  by  similar  quotations,  which  are  generally 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  his  very  valuable  Appendix.  In  the 
present  instance  he  is  straightforward  enough  to  point  out  that  Rashi 
gives  a  different  interpretation  of  Rabbi  Eleasar's  remarks. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  ^  Holiness  as  Communion  "  (Heiligung 
als  Vereinigung).  It  is  in  this  chapter  that  he  lays  stress  on  the 
Jewish  ideal,  that  ethics  is  essentially  social.  Robinson  Crusoe  could 
not  have  been  holy,  that  is,  of  course  if  he  had  been  bom  on  the 
island.  Here  Professor  Lazarus  makes  use  of  his  distinction  between 
ceremonial  and  ethical  holiness :  the  priest  was  ritually  holy ;  the 
whole  people  was  holy  ethically.     Here  we  have  one  of  the  few 
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instances  in  which  Professor  Lazarus  uses  the  ethical  systems  of  other 
nations  to  point  his  contrasts  :  the  Greek  aim  was  individualistic ; 
the  individual  was  an  end  in  himself;  not  so  in  Israel,  for  whom  the 
aim  was  to  be  a  holy  people,  not  a  nation  of  holy  persons.  The 
communal  responsibility  of  each  for  all  and  all  for  each  is  thus 
characteristic  of  Judaism,  and  here  our  author,  as  is  usual  with  him, 
points  to  the  characteristic  trait  in  Jewish  custom,  that  all  communal 
matters  are  to  be  done  in  the  Name  of  Gk>d,  i.e.  not  for  personal  ends. 
He  subtly  connects  his  principle  with  the  continuity  of  Jewish 
tradition,  and  even  with  the  experience  of  Jewish  martyrdom.  The 
Jewish  community  was  bound  together,  not  alone  by  the  bond  of 
common  action,  but  by  the  memory  of  common  suffering;  every 
insult  hurled  at  us  tends  thus  to  give  Israel  a  closer  bond  of  union. 
Translated  into  the  language  of  to-day,  Anti-Semitism  helps  to  keep 
Judaism  alive.  The  type  of  this  communion  is  in  the  family,  and 
here  Professor  Lazarus  has  a  remarkable  point  to  make.  The  love  of 
parents  for  their  children  is  natural— common  to  all  animals,  but  the 
love  of  children  for  their  parents  is  ethical ;  hence  in  the  Law  we  do 
not  find  parents  commanded  to  love  their  children,  no  more  than 
they  are  commanded  to  breathe  in  the  air.  Even  in  the  most 
personal  part  of  a  man*s  life,  viz.  his  work,  the  personal  limit  is 
overcome ;  a  man  works  for  the  world,  not  for  himself,  or  else  he 
would  starve.  The  chapter  and  the  book  are  concluded  by  a  fine 
passage  on  justice  as  the  essence  of  communion,  which  has  almost 
a  topical  interest  at  the  present  moment,  while  Professor  Lazarus 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  justice  has  to  be  tempered  with  mercy  and 
beneficence,  for  which  Judaism  makes  so  elaborate  a  provision. 
Sociality  is  thus  the  essence  of  communion,  as  that  again  is  the 
essence  of  holiness.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  throughout  the  book 
Professor  Lazarus  has  been  at  pains  to  prove  that  Judaism  does  not 
limit  its  social  sentiment  to  Jews  alone,  but  extends  it  to  humanity 
at  large. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  this  rough  sketch  of  the  main  lines  of 
Professor  Lazams*s  epoch-making  treatise  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
brilliant  and  illuminating  ideas  on  special  topics  of  ethical  interest 
with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  a  book,  indeed,  difficult  to  criticize 
because  of  its  very  brilliance,  which  at  times  produces  a  certain 
effect  of  discontinuity  in  the  treatment.  Only  one  point  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  against  the  general  conception.  As  was  perhaps 
natural  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Reform  movement  in 
Oermany,Profes8or  Lazarus,  though  he  recognizes  the  force  of  tradition 
and  traditionalism  in  Judaism— no  one  coulcl  fail  to  recognize  that, 
— does  not  sufficiently  (to  my  mind)  recognize  the  historical  basis  of 
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Jewisli  ethics — ^tbe  conception  that  a  Jew's  good  deed  goes  towards  a 
great  storehouse  of  Israers  good  deeds,— that  there  is  continuity  in 
the  national  life,  and  that  that  national  life  is  the  norm  and  type  of 
the  holy.  I  have  elsewhere  called  this  conception  the  Hallowing  of 
History,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  absence  of  this  conception  which  enables 
me  to  indulge  in  even  the  slightest  criticism  on  Professor  Lazanis*s 
work.  Even  this,  however,  may  be  premature ;  his  second  volume 
is  still  to  come,  and  I  observe  that  he  is  to  deal  there  with  the 
Messianic  Hope,  so  closely  connected  with  the  conception  of  the 
hallowing  of  history.  Perhaps  the  best  criticism  one  can  make  of 
the  present  volume  is  that  it  makes  one  long  for  its  successor. 

Before  x>arting,  however,  from  it,  there  is  one  topic  which  fails  to 
appear,  and  yet  seems  to  call  for  treatment  by  the  very  title.  Abstract 
theoretic  ethics  is  universalistic,  and  Professor  Lazarus  is  concerned 
to  show  that  Jewish  ethics  is  equally  universalistic,  but  does  not  this 
necessitate  some  explanation  why  any  ethics  can  be  called  Jewish  at 
aU  ?  The  immorality  of  theft  or  murder  is  recognized  by  the  Samoan 
islanders  with  quite  as  much  stringency  as  the  most  advanced 
European.  Hospitality,  respect  for  parents,  and  most  of  the  minor 
moralities,  are  recognized  by  savages  and  Moslems,  by  Buddhists  and 
Agnostics,  as  much  as  by  Jews  or  Christians.  In  what  sense,  then, 
can  we  speak  of  a  Jewish  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  Christian 
ethics  ?  Jews  complain  that  Christians  are  apt  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  virtues,  to  speak  of  "Christian** 
charity  and  the  like,  with  the  implied  exclusion  of  Jews  and  Turks, 
infidels  and  Pagans,  from  the  realm  of  duty.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
inconsistent  that  they  themselves— or  such  a  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  them  as  Professor  Lazarus— should  in  their  turn  claim  a 
distinctive  division  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Good.  Professor  LazaruB*s 
treatment  tends  to  bring  this  initial  difficulty  into  prominence,  since 
what  he  is  chiefly  concerned  to  prove  throughout  the  first  volume 
has  been  the  exact  fulfilment  by  Jewish  ethics  of  all  the  formal 
requirements  of  Kantian  or  abstract  ethics,  Jewish  morality,  he 
seems  to  argue,  is  as  autonomous,  as  categorical,  as  internal  and  free, 
as  Christian  ethics.  Why  then  discriminate  between  the  two  ?  might 
be  the  retort  of  the  enemy  within  or  without  the  gate.  Professor 
Lazarus  would  doubtless  have  his  answer  to  all  this,  and  even  his 
whole  book  is  implicitly  an  answer,  but  it  would  have  been  desirable 
to  have  discussed  the  Christian  formula,  since  it  is  raised  by  the  very 
subject  matter  of  his  treatise.  My  own  answer,  however,  has  been 
that  while  Jewish  ethics  recognizes  each  fundamental  principle  of 
general  ethics  with  as  much  force  as  any  other  system,  it  differs  in 
the  stress  it  lays  upon  various  items,  and  differs  still  more  in  the 
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connexion  it  makes  between  the  various  principles,  while  in  certain 
directions  it  adds  certain  bonds  of  union  which  other  systems  either 
repudiate  or  do  not  recognize  at  all.  Thus,  to  take  one  example,  the 
conception  of  Morality  as  Law,  as  I  call  it,  or  Ethicalitj  as  Legality, 
in  Professor  Lazarus's  phittse,  is  a  conception  repudiated  by  Pauline 
Christianity,  and  yet  interpenetrates  the  whole  of  Jewish  life  and 
morality.  It  is  because  Professor  Lazarus^s  treatise  brings  out  into 
due  prominence  these  combining  principles  which  weld  together  the 
elements  of  morality  into  a  definitely  Jewish  system,  that  I  regard  it 
as  of  such  importance  in  the  histoiy  of  Jewish  speculation. 

Joseph  Jacobs. 
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Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     Edited  by  James  Hastings.     Vol  II. 
Feign— Kinsman.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1899. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Dictionary  of  the  BibU  carries 
on  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter  K  the  same  principles  displayed  in 
the  first  volume,  and  already  commented  upon  in  these  pages.  As 
before,  special,  and  it  would  seem  unnecessary,  attention  is  paid  to 
the  English  terminology  of  the  Authorized  Version.  No  Jewish 
names  appear  in  the  very  extensive  list  of  contributors,  and  Jewish 
scholarship  is  but  slightly  represented  in  the  Bibliography  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Realien,  where  it  might  be  thought  no  sectarian 
influences  need  be  feared.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
less  tendency  to  present  what  I  called  "minced  manual"  to  the 
student ;  and  the  articles  on  the  Hexateuch,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah, 
are  by  no  means  so  statistical  as  that  on  Exodus,  though  Genesis  and 
Kings  are  filled  with  lists,  the  exact  object  and  value  of  which 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see.  The  volume  is  distinguished,  owing 
to  the  eccentricities  of  alphabetical  atrangement,  by  an  exceptional 
number  of  articles  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament :  Food, 
Garden,  Gate,  Glass,  Hair,  Headband,  Hunting,  Hospitality,  Jewel, 
and  King,  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  volume,  and  go  over  a  large 
section  of  Old  Testament  life.  It  would  be  impertinence  for  any  one 
person  to  profess  to  criticize  contributions  to  the  whole  field  of 
theology  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  the  day. 
I  will  content  myself,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  with  pointing  to 
a  few  cases  where  Jewish  research  and  Jewish  conceptions  are  not 
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adequately  represented  in  the  new  Bible  Dictionaiy.  A  few  notes, 
following  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  articles,  may  possibly  be  of 
use  in  a  foture  revision  of  the  Dictionary. 

I  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  my  comments  on  the 
longest,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important  article  in  the  volume, 
that  devoted  to  "Jesus  Christ,'*  which  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Sanday,  of  Oxford,  and  runs  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  columns. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Jews  are  interested  in  wat<;hing  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  opinion  about  Jesus,  both  from  the  historical 
and  the  theological  standpoint,  from  both  of  which  the  contrasting 
position  held  by  Jews  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  forms  a  portion 
of  the  treatment.  In  particular,  the  alleged  superiority  of  the 
Christian  position,  as  against  the  so-called  narrowness  of  the  Phari- 
sees, has  been  contested  time  after  time  by  Jewish  writers,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  watch  how  far  their  protests  have  affected  Christian 
opinion.  It  is  pleasant  to  report  a  distinct  improvement  in  tone  in 
Prol  Sanday's  article.  In  his  treatment  of  the  state  of  religious 
thought  and  Hfe  in  Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century, 
Prof.  Sanday  recogm'zes  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  his  task. 
and  adds:  — 

^'It  is  too  apt  to  seem  like  an  indictment  of  the  Judaism  of 
nineteen  centuries,  which  not  only  on  general  grounds,  but  specially 
m  view  of  the  attitude  of  some  Jewish  apologists  of  the  present  day, 
a  Christian  theologian  will  be  loth  to  bring.'* 

And  he  does  more  than  recognize  the  difficulty ;  he  attempts  to  over- 
come it.  While  he  adds  a  section  on  the  darker  side  of  contemporary 
Judaism— an  almost  necessary  section,  if  the  claims  of  Christianity 
are  to  be  adhered  to— he  has  by  a  pleasing  novelty  devoted  a  section 
to  the  brighter  side  of  contemporary  Judaism,  which,  according  to 
him,  consists  in  the  fact  that,  after  all,  Judaism  is  a  continuation 
of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  certain  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  Apocryphal  literature  are  based  on  Jewish 
documents,  and  that  the  Talmud  contains  many  grains  of  fine  wheat 
among  its  chaff.  We  should  have  more  confidence  in  Prof.  Sanday's 
right  of  judgment  on  this  latter  point,  if  he  had  not  allowed  it  to  be  seen 
that  he  considers  Akiba's  date  a  hundred  years  before  the  true  one. 
Still,  it  is  a  new  phenomenon  for  even  this  much  to  be  allowed,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Montefiore  in  particular  has  exercised 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  current  theological  speculation  on  this 
point,  00  important  to  Jews.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  la  viriti  est  en 
marche.  Prof.  Sanday  draws  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  "  special 
seed-plot "  of  Christianity  in  the  importance  attributed  to  the  poor  in 
the  Psalms.     It  is  to  be  regretted  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
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work  of  the  late  M.  Isidore  Loeb  on  this  subject,  which  would  have 
convinced  him  that  this  was  a  special  seed-plot  for  even  Pharisaic 
Judaism.  And  when  we  come  to  details  it  is  found  that  many 
conceptions  hitherto  claimed  exclusively  for  Christianity  are,  in  like 
measure,  common  to  Judaism,  and  therefore  derivative  from  the 
former  religion.  Even  at  the  outset,  the  kingdom  of  God  preached 
by  John  and  Jesus  is  recognized  to  have  been  distinctively  Jewish. 
It  might  have  been  also  recognized  in  this  section  that  even  the 
supernatural  surroundings  of  the  baptism  are  Jewish  in  form :  the 
voice  from  heaven  corresponded  to  the  "Daughter  of  the  Voice," 
familiar  in  Rabbinic  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  in  speaking  of 
the  method  of  Jesus,  Prof.  Sanday  grants  that  the  parable  was  derived 
from  the  Rabbis,  though  he  naturally  claims  a  higher  value  for  those 
of  Jesus.  When  one  comes  to  the  contents  of  Jesus*  teaching, 
Prof.  Sanday  allows  that  the  God-Father  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  are 
substantially  Jewish  conceptions,  and  while  he  denies  that  the  latter 
is  identical  with  the  theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  equally 
frank  in  denying  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Christian  Church  of  any 
age.  According  to  him,  its  peculiar  note  is  that  of  victory  through 
suffering ;  but  if  so,  the  founder  of  Christianity  is  rather  "  Isaiah  *' 
than  Jesus.  Prof.  Sanday  owns,  with  considerable  frankness,  that 
there  is  little  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  any  utterance 
of  Jesus,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  contends  that  it  is  indirectly 
involved  in  the  references  to  God  as  "my  Father."  He  takes  up 
a  similar  cautious  position  with  regard  to  the  miracles.  In  his 
remarks  upon  the  events  of  the  last  week  of  Jesus*  life.  Prof.  Sanday 
is  equally  judicial.  He  does  not  decide  either  for  or  against  the 
ingenious  suggestion  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Seder  service, 
even  though  the  first  day  of  Passover  was  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath 
(see  J.  Q,  22.,  V,  680  seq.).  He  states  against  any  evidence  that  in 
the  last  hours  the  Pharisees  as  a  party  were  identified  with  the 
accusation  of  Jesus  before  the  Roman  procurator. 

With  the  latter  part  of  Prof.  Sanday *8  article,  dealing  with  Christo- 
logy  rather  than  with  Jesus,  Jewish  critics  have  less  to  do.  To  use 
his  words : — 

"They  begin  with  the  assumption  that  Christ  was  only  man,  and 
will  treat  all  the  subsequent  development  as  reflecting  the  growth  of 
■    the  delusion  by  which  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  God." 

This  statement  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  fairness 
of  Prof.  Sanday *s  treatment,  and  how  he  recognizes  the  existence  of 
different  standpoints.  His  whole  article  is  encouraging  for  the  Jewish 
position  towards  Jesus ;  in  many  points  he  approaches  nearer  than 
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any  previous  o£Scial  writer  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  many  points 
▼here  Jews  and  Christians  must  necessarily  disagree,  he  is  fair 
enough  to  allow  for  the  possibility— and  one  might  even  say,  the 
justifiability — of  such  disagreement. 

Reverting  to  the  less  important  articles,  I  continue  my  miscel- 
laneous annotations  on  the  same  principle  as  the  previous  instalment. 

Fire. — Reference  might  perhaps  here  be  made  to  the  folk-lore  uses  of 
fire,  which  are  not  without  their  light  on  the  doctrines  of 
sacrifice  and  taboo  generally. 

Flood.— I  mention  this  article,  merely  to  notice  with  somewhat 
pleased  surprise  that  the  folk-lore  on  this  subject  has  been 
adequately  dealt  with,  thanks  to  Andree*s  work.  Mr.  Lang  has 
some  remarks  worth  calling  attention  to  in  his  Mythologie, 

Food.— This  very  thorough  article  by  Prof.  Macalister  only  uses  the 
Talmudic  information  as  given  in  Surenhusius,  which  is  quoted 
in  the  *' Amsterdam  Edition**— there  is  no  other,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  Reference  might  have  been  made  to  the  rather  unsatis- 
factoiy  monograph  of  Spitzer,  Das  Mahl  hex  den  alien  Hebrdem^ 
still  more  to  the  recent  work  of  Krengel,  Das  .Hausger&t  der 
Mishnah, 

Fringes, — Reference  might  be  here  made  to  the  fact  that  the  knots 
on  the  fringes  are  made  so  as  to  represent  the  tetragrammaton 
of  a  gematria,  and  a  comparison  might  perhaps  have  been  insti- 
tuted with  the  guipu  of  the  Peruvians.  The  writer  of  the  article 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  talith  is  a  very  late  word,  the 
etymology  of  which  is  still  doubtful. 

Oalilee,— Some  reference  might  have  been  made  in  this  article  to 
the  Talmudic  passages  relating  to  the  contemptuous  Jewish 
opinion  about  Gralileans.  These  are  given  in  a  convenient  form 
in  Dr.  Neubauer^s  Qiographie  du  Talmud. 

Gehenna. — A  curt  reference  to  the  later  Jewish  views  on  this  subject 
might  at  least  have  been  supplemented  by  a  reference  to  Ham- 
burger's article,  while  it  is  curious  to  find  no  use  made  of 
Schwally's  book. 

Oenealogg.— This  is  a  most  valuable  article,  bringing  together  all  the 
genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  valuable  Index.  No 
discussion,  however,  is  given  on  the  object  of  the  more  detailed 
genealogies  in  tribal  communities,  as,  for  example,  in  early 
Wales  a  man's  genealogy  represented  his  title-deeds.  The  writer 
does  not  discuss  Robertson  Smith's  ingenious  views  as  to  the 
possible  earlj  existence  of  exogamy,  nor,  under  "Caleb/*  the 
VOL.  in.  M 
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suggestion  that  Calebites  were  the  tot^u  Dog  tribe.  My  sug- 
gestion that  the  additional  names  in  i  Esdras  of  the  Nethinim 
and  sons  of  Solomon's  servants  were  derived  from  the  second 
batch  of  Nethinim,  has  escaped  the  writer's  notice. 

Oestures,— The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  gesture  language,  common 
to  the  Orientals,  might  have  been  mentioned  (see  Tylor,  Earfy 
History  of  Mankind). 

Olass.—Dr.  Loewy's  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  T,S.B,A.  might  have 
been  referred  to. 

Good,  chief.— 1{  this  subject  was  to  be  at  all  dealt  with,  reference 
might  at  least  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Tyler's  edition  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  that  the  Greek  conception  of  a  sumtnum  honum  is  to  be 
found  in  that  work. 

Hair. — An  opportunity  has  here  been  lost  to  refer  to  the  very 
interesting  folk-lore  customs  about  hair,  which  throw  light 
upon  the  Biblical  passages.  Wilken's  tract  on  Hair  Customs 
in  South-east  Asia  was  especially  noteworthy. 

Isaac. — Beer's  Leben  Abrahams  contains  many  of  the  Rabbinic  tradi- 
tions about  Isaac,  and  should  have  been  referred  to.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  article  IshmaeL 

From  these  somewhat  scaniy  annotations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  part  of  the  plan  of  the  new  Dictionary  to  make  any  thorough 
use  of  any  light  which  either  Jewish  tradition  or  modem  folk-lore 
would  throw  upon  Biblical  matters.  Both  omissions  are  to  be 
regretted.  It  must  be  allowed  that  neither  source  of  information 
is  easily  accessible  to  the  modem  theologian,  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  neither  source  is  indispensable  for  such  purposes  of  instruction 
as  the  new  Dictionary  attempts  to  cany  out.  The  new  volume, 
which  includes  the  important  letter  J,  is  fuller  than  the  first  of 
longer  articles,  and  of  those  devoted  to  New  Testament  subjects, 
so  that  in  any  case  the  sources  to  which  I  have  referred  were  less 
necessary. 

Meanwhile,  I  should  not  like  to  leave  these  scattered  notes  without 
again  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  thoroughness  and  widely- 
instructed  scholarship  with  which  the  contributors  to  the  Dictionary 
have  carried  out  its  plan,  even  though  that  plan  is,  in  some  respects, 
open  to  criticism. 

Joseph  Jacobs. 
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ROSENAK'S   "FORTSCHRITTE  DER  HEBRAISCHEN 
SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT." 

Die  Fortschriite  der  hebtHischen  Sprachwissenschaji  von  Jehuda  Ch(njj4ff 
his  Da9id  Kimchi.  (X.  his  XIIL  Jahrhundert,)  Von  Dr.  Leopold 
RoBEHAK.    I.  Teil.    Bremen,  1898.    viii  +  47  pp.,  8vo. 

This  first  part  treats  of  the  period  prior  to  Hajjng  :  Saadiah  (and 
his  predecessors,  such  as  the  Talmud,  the  Massora,  the  Book  Je^ira, 
and  Ben  Asher),  Jehudah  ibn  Koreish,  Menachem  and  Dunash  (and 
their  disciples),  and  finally  of  Hi^'Qg  and  Abulwalid.  The  continuation 
to  David  Eimchi  is  reserved  for  a  second  volume,  which  is  to  appear 
shortly.  The  author  claims  to  have  written  his  essay  as  early  as  1895, 
admits  that  Prof.  6acher*s  work,  Die  Anf&nge  der  hebr,  Gramtnatik 
(Leipzig,  1895),  anticipated  a  great  part  of  his  own  essay  and  ren- 
dered re-casting  and  abbreviation  necessary,  yet  he  thinks  that  his 
own  work  contains  sufficient  novelty  and  independence  to  justify 
its  publication.  But  the  actual  state  of  afiairs  is  as  follows:  The 
sections  up  to  Menachem  are  simply  an  excerpt  from  Prof.  Bacher's 
woik.  From  the  latter  have  been  taken  the  whole  of  the  examples 
and  citations,  and  where  translations  are  g^ven  these  are  verbally 
transferred  from  Prof.  Bacher,  so  that  Dr.  Rosenak  has  apparently  not 
derived  any  of  his  quotations  from  a  direct  examination  of  the  sources. 
Let  one  e.g.  compare  p.  13,  note  4,  with  Prof.  Bacher's  work,  p.  47,  n.  1 ; 
p.  1 5,  n.  4,  with  p.  56,  n.  2 ;  also  the  citation  from  Saadiah's  Je^ira  Com- 
mentaiy  (ed.  Lambert,  p.  73)  in  Rosenak,  pp.  1 1-12,  with  Bacher,  p.  40. 
To  convey  the  appearance  of  independence.  Dr.  Rosenak  sometimes 
quotes  Prof.  Bacher  (e.g.  p.  13,  n.  3),  and  sometimes  contests  his 
views  (p.  14,  n.  I  and  n.  6). — The  sections  dealing  with  Menachem 
and  Dunash  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  another  work  by 
Prof.  Bacher  (Die  hehrHiache  Sprachwissenschaft  vom  10.  hia  zum  16. 
Jdhrhunderty  Trier,  i892\  but  the  Anfdnge  is  also  occasionally  used 
fop.  e.g.  p.  21,  n.  I,  with  Bacher,  pp.  79-80,  and  p.  24,  n.  3,  with 
Bacher,  p.  10 1,  notes  2-5,  while  tbe  reference  to  Dr.  Neubauer*8 
NoHce  8ur  la  lexicogr,  JUhr.  on  p.  27,  n.  i,  is  borrowed  from  Bacher, 
p.  Ill,  n.  3).  Evidently  Dr.  Rosenak  has  not  made  an  independent 
study  of  the  writings  of  Menachem  and  Dunash. — Lastly,  the  sections 
on  Hajjilg'  and  Abulwalid  are  compiled  from  various  writings  by 
Prof.  Bacher,  and  other  books  such  as  Jastrow^s  and  Drachroann's  on 
Hi^'Qg'  have  been  utilized.  Dr.  Rosenak  seems  here  by  exception  to 
have  looked  into  the  writings  of  Hajjfig'  in  the  Hebrew  translation 
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(of  the  Arabic  original  edited  bj  Prof.  Jastrow  in  1897  he  knows 
nothing),  and  to  have  consulted  Abolwalid^s  Kitab  al-luma  (see  the 
instances  from  ch.  28  on  p.  43) ;  but  there  are  no  indications  what- 
ever of  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  souroes. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  various  defects  S  but  in  conclusion  raise 
a  protest  against  the  issue  of  mere  compilations  as  independent 
studies. 

Warsate.  Samuel  PozNAirsKi. 


CLASSICAL  WORDS  IN  TALMUD  AND  MIDRASH. 

Griechische   und   lateinische  LehntcMer  im  Talmud,   Midrasch   und 
Targum,  von  Samuel  Erauss.    Teil  I.    Calvary :  Berlin,  1898. 

The  work  beforo  us  deserves  in  full  measure  the  distinction  it 
received  from  the  Lattes  fund,  the  Zunz  Sfciftung,  and  the  Vienna 
and  Paris  Alliance,  both  on  account  of  its  methodical  structure  and 
the  profound  linguistic  knowledge  displayed  therein.  Particularly 
remarkable  is  the  explanation  of  P"^U  D^DIp  as  comes  vigilum,  K6ft;ri9 
/3iyXo>f,  ■^1D?P  D^DIp  as  com?8  curator,  namely,  curator  annonae. 
The  author  observes  quite  correctly,  in  reference  to  Ber.  R.  §  12 
Sy  Hv^y  6^,  that  3V  is  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  Lev.  xi.  29, 
in  the  words  pj^^^pi?  mon  aV  MXO,  and  that  the  singular  r^^ 
is  to  be  explained  from  x^^^^"^f  ^^^  *  tortoise  (x«X«»w;:  my  Glos- 
sary, p.  119,  must  be  corrected  accordingly).  Correct  explanations 
are  also  g^ven  of  Dv73  v3  as  "  vessels  of  tortoiseshell " ;  of  nwiD"iD 
(noan?)  as  ir\rjpo(f>opla,  fully  reliable;  of  tO"lt31DX  as  rojrdpxns, 
governor  of  a  district;  tOD1DlS"in3X  as  avhpo\r)ii^La,  kidnapping. 
The  author  made  a  slip  when  explaining  the  word  ^S^KT ;  it  is  true, 
he  explains  it  correctly  as  bavxmov^,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  over- 
looked that  the  passage  in  Chullin,  62  a,  deals  exclusively  with  various 
species  of  pigeons,  and  especially  of  the  columba  dasypus,  the  drum- 
pigeon.  The  author  must  have  noted  down  the  word  baxrimovs,  and  when 

*  Thus  e.  g.  p.  4,  last  line,  for  voy  read  tq:j  ;  p.  23,  n.  3,  Sepbat  Jether, 
ed.  Nutt,  instead  of  ed.  Lipmann  ;  the  fourth  work  of  Hajjug^  was  called 
nmpn  ncD  («fip3^  n>*ro)  and  not  nnpn  'd;  p.  36,  1.  ao,  for  Tankid  read 
Tankit ;  for  ZDMG.  (p.  38,  n.  a)  read  Sitzungsber.  der  Wiener  Academie, 
&c. ;  Abul-walld's  OpuscvUs  (lb.,  n.  3)  appeared  in  1880.  Of  tlie  Dictionary 
{KiiSb  al-ufOC),  the  Hebrew  translation  by  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon  was  also 
edited  by  Prof.  Baoher  (Berlin,  1893-97}. 
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afterwards  referring  to  his  notes,  he  rendered  it "  the  hare/'  a  meaning 
which  the  Greek  word  certainly  has,  hut  which  does  not  apply  here. 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  author  does  not  read  the  word  WUD^n  as 
thedauro,  the  3  designating  the  double  1,  and  representing  the  diph- 
thong au,  and  rather  prefers  to  read  it  as  thieheray  nor  why  he  reads 
PDpnp  karkasion  instead  of  kirketian.  nnm  is  not  Blaais,  "swarm," 
but  ^vatrit,  tumult,  raging ;  n^TTH  n^"^,  the  storming  rage,  the  tumult 
of  the  mind,  the  destructive  fury.  iT^^3  on  page  1 1  is  not  hrevium, 
bat  breve  or  brevis,  an  autograph  writing ;  the  plural  is  breves,  brevia^ 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  singular,  Bpi^ov.  The  word 
HP^cnp  does  not  mean  "worldly,"  but  "spread  all  over  the  world" ; 
Ber.  R.  §  24,  "  of  all  tempests,  only  the  one  in  the  time  of  Elias  was 
spread  all  over  the  world  "  VPi>K  h^  ¥ht<  ppnDnp  i?  P^.  Incorrect  is 
also  the  rendering  of  pDnjnD  and  pDnp^D  by  ndyxpTi<rTa,  confectionery. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  Jer.  Sota,  17  c:  "R.  Chanina  said, 
When  I  arrived  here  (in  the  Holy  Land),  I  took  my  girdle,  the  girdle 
of  my  son,  and  the  girt  of  my  ass,  and  encompassed  it  with  a  carob 
tree  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but  the  girdles  did  not  suffice  to  go  quite 
round  the  tree,  and  my  hands  dripped  with  honey.  R.  Jochanan 
said,  thereupon.  The  belated  figs  which  we  ate  in  our  youth  were 
better  than  the  dried  figs  (PDnp^DD)  which  we  ate  in  our  old  age." 
Confectionery  cannot  be  meant  here.  But,  according  to  Hesychius 
vpotans  or  irpoKpU^ubos  luxabtov, 

P.  109.  ptD^piVP  is  incorrectly  rendered  by  exercitus.  The  sentence 
in  Echa  IL,  Introduction,  li'K'  ptD^p^D^pi?  nn  nniK  n^V  n^p,  should 
be  translated:  "The  city  which  David  made  to  be  his  imperial 
residence  "  (Kalaapos  <rotr«0v),  and  not,  with  Erauss,  "  The  city  which 
David  selected  for  his  army"  (titpKiros).  Equally  in  Shir.  R.  s.v. 
0*333  nacnM,  f.  34b:  "An  emperor  was  angry  with  his  servants 
and  put  them  into  prison.  Then  the  emperor  took  all  his  court 
W  }l*lS\Tytip  73,  and  his  servants,  and  went  to  hear  what  they  spoke. 
He  heard  them  saying :  The  emperor,  our  master,  is  our  glory,  our 
life :  may  our  imperial  master  never  want  anything !  The  emperor 
then  said  to  them.  Speak  louder,  my  children,  that  your  fellow 
servants  may  also  hear."  It  is  clear  that  exercitus  cannot  be  meant 
here. 

P.  139.  nvD3K  is  incorrectly  explained  as  TrroAif,  city,  instead  of 
amr€X«ia^  a  self-goveming,  or  independent  city. 

P.  129.  niD^pDM  is  incorrectly  explained  as  scriptorts  instead  of 
atnicpnjTapMi, 

P.  141.  DIDDVaip  is  explained  as  KvjScvrijr,  dice-player.  But 
a  dice-player  is  called  in  the  Talmud  K^31p3  pnt^,  and  is 
declared  to  be  unfit  to  give  evidence  according  to  Rabbinical  law 
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only;  according  to  one  explanation  because  he  is  an  idler,  and 
according  to  another,  because  gain  bj  gambling  is  not  a  legitimate 
gain.  But  a  Dlt3DV31p  is  everywhere  declared  to  be  equal  to  a  3U, 
a  thief  (Berachot,  5  a ;  Chullin,  9  b,  &c.),  and  no  Rabbinical  ordinance 
was  necessary  to  declare  the  evidence  of  such  a  person  to  be  invalid. 
DIODI^SIp  is  rather  a  ln;^um;ri7f,  a  juggler,  a  cutpurse.  Thus  Chullin, 
91  b :  nnK  DltdDl'np  ItO^  ^Sl,  *<  Art  thou  a  thief  or  a  cutpurse,  that 
thou  art  afraid  of  the  morning?" 

P.  145.  MDTU  is  not  formed  from  Syaa-fiOy  which  word  has  the 
meaning  of  '^ respectful  deference."  KDTU  is  a  Semitic  word;  Dn 
means  "to  cut,**  Ab.  Z.  50  b.  UwJ?  pc^  pSD,  and  KDTU,  its  derivative, 
means  Auftchneiderei^  bragging,  exaggeration;  vide  also  Eohut, 
ii.  266  a. 

M^DSD^K  is  correctly  explained  as  avXoro^ia,  imperial  bodyguard, 
and  my  Glossaiy,  p.  51a,  must  be  corrected  accordingly.  But  the 
explanation  of  pfiv  7C3"^K  (Pesikta,  f.  91  b)  is  decidedly  wrong.  These 
two  words  are  supposed  by  the  author  to  be  the  equivalent  rutilus 
ruJUorum.  Apart  from  the  arbitrary  transposition  of  the  letters,  the 
explanation  is  opposed  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  *'  R.  Elazar 
ben  R.  Simon  was  appointed  rutilus  rufilorum  (mib'tary  tribune) 
to  execute  those  who  were  condemned  to  death.  R.  Simon  ben 
Korcha  said  to  him,  0,  thou  vinegar,  son  of  wine  (Le.  unworthy 
son  of  a  noble  father),  how  long  wilt  thou  deliver  up  to  death  the 
children  of  thy  people?"  He  was,  we  see,  made  the  informer, 
the  police  spy  of  the  Roman  government,  and  informed  against 
people  for  utterances  which  could  be  considered  as  treasonable. 
We  read,  fol.  92  b,  that  he  was  appointed  ayyaptv-nfi^  i.e.  postal 
courier,  in  which  character  he  was  to  look  out  for  any  information  as 
to  designs  against  the  government.  None  of  these  functions  accord 
with  the  office  of  a  rutilus  rufilorum  or  military  tribune. 

P.  24.  The  word  D^D^T^p  is  rendered  as  ic/Xcvo-tr,  with  the  observation 
on  p.  240,  "  this,  notwithstanding  Levy,  IV,  305  b,  s.  v.  D^D^Vp,  and 
Fttrst,  203  b,  s.  V.  D"^7p."  "Notwithstanding"  is  a  bad  counsellor, 
which  leads  to  bold  assertions  without  the  trouble  of  demonstrating. 
The  author  is  rather  given  to  such  arbitrary  and  unproved  assertions. 

Let  us  examine  the  passages  in  Echa  R.,  f.  44  a,  where  the  word  in 
question  occurs:  nox  inu  ixhv  h^  vh  ^HD  "^DN  KIW  '"i  DBQ  pm  31 

hrchyfh  thwn  mow  bv  (Aruch:  D^D^i^p)  D^Di>p  ^rb^rw  nyc^a  n^'n 

Dn^i?:  7Xt:h  DHKI  li>a  t6.  "R.  Nachman  said  in  the  name  of 
R.  Acha,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  (Ezek.  xxiv.  6),  'The  lot 
has  not  fallen  about  her'?  God  said.  When  I  cast  lots  about  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  exile  them,  they  were  yet  not  exiled,  and  why 
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were  you  exiled  ?  "  The  context  plainly  shows  that  D^Dl^  («c^5fW| 
lot)  must  be  read  instead  of  D^D7p  or  D^Dlvp,  an  emendation  which 
was  already  made  by  Sachs.  The  words  D^D^^Tp  ^npDH  are  meant  to 
explain  the  words  of  the  text  ^^3  iT^  bt^  tnh.  In  view  of  the  words 
of  the  text,  the  sense  cannot  possibly  be,  ^*  When  I  caused  to  fall 
cammandsJ^  To  cause  commands  to  fall  would  mean  "  not  to  execute 
them";  cf.  i  Kings  viii  3 :  aion  roi  ^20  nn«  nan  /W  16 y  "  not  one 
of  his  good  promises  fell"  (remained  unfulfilled),  obp,  which  in 
neo-Hebrew  means  "  to  praise,"  is  said  to  be  derived  from  iccXcOoraf ; 
but  it  is  quite  unintelligible  what  connexion  there  may  be  between 
"to  praise  "  and  **  to  command." 

PO^W  (p.  28)  does  not  mean  "noble."  We  read  Ber.  R.  §  50; 
"  when  anybody  receives  a  governorship  from  the  emperor,  he  goes 
in  private  clothes  (pfiS ,  like  a  pagan)  till  he  reaches  the  borders  of 
his  province ;  only  on  reaching  the  borders  of  his  province  ^rTJlO  H'*t] 
pCK^pa,  he  goes  in  the  chlamys  (the  mantle  of  the  general)^." 

P.  153.  The  words  poana  ^Sd  ^^p  are  erroneously  translated: 
"0  Lord,  cause  much  rain  to  descend"  (Kv/h*,  iroXw  fipi^ov).  We 
read  J.  Shebuot,  f.  34  a:  ''Any  one  who  sees  rain,  and  says,  0  Lord 
God,  how  much  it  rains!  will  be  punished  for  uttering  an 
unnecessary  oath"  V!\^  njTQfi^  UWO.  If  the  words  meant,  as  the 
author  says,  "  cause  much  rain  to  descend/'  we  should  expect,  "  he 
will  be  punished  for  uttering  an  unnecessary  prayer"  (KIC^  n^DD). 
The  sentence  is  equivalent  to  Kvptc,  rroKv  tpip^iev;  in  the  Aorist, 
"  it  has  been  raining  and  is  still  raining."  The  whole  passage  there 
treats  on  unnecessary  and  on  &ls6  oaths,  and  not  on  prayer. 

P.  156.  IW!y*D^7ia  is  erroneously  rendered  "statesman."  iro\iTru6fupos 
means  "  member  of  the  town  council,"  decurio. 

Pp.  63,  191.  iOm^D  is  incorrectly  translated  "  assessors,"  avvtdpoi. 
The  passage  in  Shir.  R.  is :  "By  whom  was  the  war  against  Midian 
carried  on?  by  the  two  breasts,"  Le.  iOm^D  ^T  bv  by  the  two  who 
reigned  simultaneously,  Moses  and  Phineas.    fiOnn^D  is  avpBpovoi, 

Correct  is  the  explanation  of  rD^"iapKp  and  ponjii^Np  as  icaic^ 
(dpwK  and  KoXrf  aipiaiSf  and  my  Glossary,  p.  188  a,  must  be  corrected 
accordingly.  In  Land,  Anecd,y  leges  aeculares,  f.  223 :  K"02  pTO  1(( 
DCTK  K^KP  Kiay. 

On  page  191  7^t3)a  is  translated  imab»p  =  D^'^D.  This  is  wrong. 
The  passage  in  question,  Ber.  R.  §  86,  f.  84,  reads  p^^tdD  HfiS^O 

'  I  made  the  same  mistake  in  my  Glossary,  p.  188  b.  Perles  refuted  it, 
and  gave  the  correct  explanation  as  above.  This  ought  not  to  have  escaped 
our  author. 
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(Potiphar  . .  .  when  Joieph  (ihe  ox,  cf.  TW  "^133  Beat.  xzxiiL  17) 
came  to  him,  became  enlightened^  i.e.  he  forsook  idolatry.  The 
Byzantians  used  the  word  (fiwTUTiui^  "enlightenment,**  to  denote 
*' repudiation  of  paganism,  acceptance  of  Christianity,  baptism,*' 
hence  <^«Ttf«v,  to  baptize.  The  Jews  in  the  Bjrzantine  empire  then 
used  the  word  to  denote  '*  rejection  of  idolatry.'*  Thus,  in  Jelamdenu, 
the  name  Phutiel,  one  of  Jethro*s  names,  is  explained  thus :  "^^NHE 
K^tDID  n^^va  nDIK  nntW  D^aiO  D^CWa,  "He  shone  by  good  actione 
which  in  Greek  is  called  <t>^a'** 

The  excellency  of  the  work  as  a  whole  induced  me  to  draw  attention 
to  some  errors  it  contains. 

J.  FeBST. 


THE  OLD  LATIN  VERSION  OF  ECCLESIASTICUS. 

De  Veteria  Latinae  Ecclesiastici  capitibus  i-xliii,  una  cum  notia  ex 
eiusdem  libri  translaiionibus  aethiopica^  armeniaca,  eopticiSj  latina 
altera^  syro-hexaplari  depromptia,  scHpait  Dr,  Theol,  Henr.  Herkenne 
(Leipzig,  1899). 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  origin  and  critical  character  of  the  Old  Latin  version  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  to  restore  or  emend  the  Greek  by  means  of  it. 
It  therefore  bears  only  indirectly  on  questions  affecting  the  Hebrew 
text,  although,  as  it  was  begun  some  two  years  before  Dr.  Schechter*s 
discovery  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  Hebrew,  and  was  published  before  the 
appearance  of  the  latest  instalment  from  Cambridge,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable interest  attaching  to  Dr.  Herkenne*s  restorations  of  the 
underlying  Hebrew  text  or  texts.  In  a  very  carefully  written  intro- 
duction Dr.  Herkenne  first  gives  a  bibliography  of  works  on  the 
Hebrew  text  and  various  versions  of  the  book,  and  then  discusses 
the  value  of  the  versions  severally,  after  which  follows  a  detailed 
commentary  on  the  first  forty- three  chapters  of  the  Old  Latin  (VL). 
That  VL  was  translated  from  the  Greek  Dr.  Herkenne  concludes  from 
its  general  agreement  with  that  version,  and  also  on  the  following 
special  grounds:— (a)  Greek  words  are  often  merely  transcribed, 
e.  g.  cataclysmus  («raraicXvo'/i($(),  eremus  {tprmos) ;  and  Latin  words  are 
formed  on  a  Greek  pattern,  e.g.  inhonoratio  (driftio),  ineruditio 
(&traLb9va'ia)\  (h)  in  some  passages  the  VL  has  misunderstood  the 
Greek;  (r)  differences  can  sometimes  be  explained  either  by  an 
emendation  or  by  a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  for  which  in  many 
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cases  MS.  aQthoritj  can  be  found;  (d)  mistakes  in  the  Greek  are 
sometimes  retained  in  VL.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
differences  cannot  be  explained  either  by  h  or  c,  and  on  this  ground 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  that  YL  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  or 
that  divergences  are  due  to  the  translator's  having  consulted 
a  Hebrew  text  in  certain  passages.  The  latter  view  is  in  itself 
improbable,  and  moreover  Dr.  Herkenne  shows  that  part  of  the 
variants  of  VL  is  supported  by  one  or  other  MS.  of  the  Greek, 
while  part  is  to  be  found  in  a  Greek  form  in  patristic  literature. 
It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  VL  is  not  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  a  Hebrew  source,  since  (a)  some  of  the  variants  have 
a  Hebrew  colouring ;  (b)  the  differences  between  VL  and  the  Greek 
can  sometimes  be  explained  only  by  a  difference  in  the  Hebrew  text ; 
(c)  in  some  cases  VL  agrees  (against  the  Greek)  with  the  Syriac, 
which  was  made  from  Hebrew.  [This  argument  is  therefore  ulti- 
mately the  same  as  b,]  The  final  conclusion  is  that  VL  rests  on 
a  Greek  text  revised  according  to  a  Hebrew  text  differing  from  that 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  received  Greek.  The  underlying  Hebrew  he 
denotes  by  ^,  and  considers  that  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
to  re-establish  its  readings.  The  whole  question  is  very  clearly 
argued,  and  supported  by  numerous  instances,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  with  the  proposal  to  reconstruct  g.  There  must  generally  be 
an  uncertainty  in  restoring  an  original  from  a  version,  much  more 
therefore  in  getting  down  to  a  second  stratum,  restoring  an  original 
from  the  version  of  a  version.  No  doubt  the  agreement  of  VL  with 
one  or  other  of  the  versions  ofben  seems  to  point  to  a  particular 
Hebrew  reading  in  g^  but  the  possibilities  of  error  are  so  many  that 
even  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  it  is  seldom  certain  that  the 
coincidence  is  not  due  to  some  such  cause  as  corruption  or  misunder- 
standing within  the  particular  versions.  For  this  reason  it  is  important 
that  the  versions  should  be  critically  studied.  The  present  work  and 
the  monograph  of  Dr.  N.  Peters  on  the  Coptic  versions  (Bihlidche 
Studietif  III,  3)  show  what  there  is  to  be  done.  As  to  the  existence  of 
g  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  many  reasons  tend  to  the  conviction 
that  from  comparatively  early  times  various  recensions  of  the  Hebrew 
text  were  current.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  In  the  case  of  a  book  which 
was  neither  sacred,  nor  had  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  schools, 
a  scribe  was  under  no  necessity  of  abiding  by  his  copy.  In  fact,  he 
considered  himself  to  be  doing  the  author  service  by  correcting, 
amplifying,  or  improving  his  work,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this 
in  mind  with  regard  to  Ecclesiasticus.  Granting  Dr.  Herkenne's 
contention,  it  must  be  agreed  that  since  VL  is  a  careful,  literal 
renion,  it  is  of  great  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  text,  following,  as 
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it  does,  a  corrected  recension  of  the  Greek.  He  places  it  next  in 
importance  after  the  Greek  and  Sjriac,  and  holds  that  sometimes  it 
alone  has  preserved  the  trae  reading  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  also 
possible,  in  his  opinion,  to  gather  some  details  as  to  the  form  of  the 
Hebrew  MS.  from  which  the  grandson  made  his  translation.  Thus 
(a)  it  was  written  continuonslj,  not  imyr\pSvs^  and  perhaps  without 
division  of  words ;  (&)  it  had  contractions,  and  possibly  omissions ; 
{6)  words  were  sometimes  transposed  or  out  of  place  in  it.  As 
regards  the  Greek  MS.  underlying  VL,  (a)  it  was  free  from  the 
disarrangement  of  chapters  occurring  in  various  extant  Greek  MSS. 
and  in  some  versions ;  (fr)  it  was  probably  written  in  columns,  with 
notes  between  them;  (c)  it  was  written  continuously,  without 
division  of  words ;  (d)  it  had  marginal  notes,  which  have  sometimes 
crept  into  the  text;  (e)  the  margin  was  iigured  in  some  places; 
(/)  it  had  about  twenty  uncial  letters  to  the  line.  If  we  sometimes 
hesitate  to  adopt  Dr.  Herkenne's  conclusions  on  these  points,  we  are 
none  the  less  ready  to  admit  the  ingenuity  and  minute  care  displayed 
in  his  work. 

The  other  versions  may  be  more  summarily  dismissed.  Among  the 
less  known  of  them  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  Coptic,  of 
which  small  fragments  exist  in  the  Bohairic  dialect,  and  nearly  the 
whole  in  the  Sahidic.  That  these  two  versions  should  agree  to  a  large 
extent  is  only  natural.  The  same  is  the  case  throughout  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  in  these  two  dialects,  and  probably,  although 
the  versions  are  distinct,  the  later  was  influenced  by  the  earlier. 
It  is  noticeable  that  they  agree  largely  with  YL,  the  reason  no  doubt 
being  that  both  go  back  to  an  earlier  form  of  the  Greek.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Coptic  (Sahidic)  is  its  *'  erklftrende  Tendenz  **  (as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Peters),  i.  e.  the  endeavour  to  show  (often  erro- 
neously) the  logical  connexion  of  the  matter  by  the  insertion  of 
(Greek)  particles  even  where  they  are  lacking  in  its  Greek  original, 
a  tendency  which  may  often  be  observed  in  early  versions  of  other 
books.  The  Armenian  versions  are,  according  to  Dr.  Herkenne, 
of  inferior  value  for  the  text.  The  earlier  of  the  two  follows  closely 
the  ordinary  Greek  text,  and  is  dependent  on  a  single  MS.,  from 
which  it  was  first  published  in  1833  at  Venice.  Like  the  Syriac, 
it  abounds  in  lacunae,  and  breaks  off  altogether  at  chap.  xlii.  25. 
The  most  interesting  variant  it  presents  is  in  xl.  6  b,  where  it  reads 
naX  air  iKtlvov  iwirifioig  mt  cV  rffupi^  Koniq.  The  Ethiopic  version  is 
of  least  value,  owing  to  its  paraphrastic  character  and  to  its  author's 
defective  knowledge  of  the  Greek  from  which  he  translated. 

Such  are  the  main  results  of  Dr.  Herkenne's  work.  Without  going 
into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  commentary,  enough  has  been  said  to 
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show  that  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  fruit  of  his  accurate  and  patient  investigation  may 
stimulate  other  scholars  to  a  similar  study  of  the  other  versions  of 
Eccleaiasticus. 

A.  COWLBY. 


THE   WISDOM  OF   BEN   SIRA. 

The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,  Portions  of  Ecclesiasticus  from  Hebrew 
Manuscripts  in  the  Cairo  Oeniza  Collection,  presented  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  the  Editors,  Edited  for  the  Syndics 
of  the  University  Press  by  S.  Schechter,  MA.,  LittD.,  Reader 
in  Rabbinic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
Hebrevr  in  University  College,  London,  and  C.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  at  the 
University  Press,  1899.    [Pp.  Ixxxvii,  68  and  (24).] 

[PRELIlflNABY  NOTICE.] 

This  well-edited  volume,  taken  together  with  the  pages  printed 
by  the  Rev.  George  Margoliouth  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  exhausts  the  Fragments  of  the  Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus  which  have  been  recovered  from  the  Cairo  Geniza.  To 
Professor  Schechter  belongs  the  honour  of  identifying  the  very  first 
Fragment  found.  But  he  has  earned  more  than  the  praise  of  mere 
discovery.  He  has  studied  the  texts  with  penetration,  has  illustrated 
them  with  fullness  of  learning,  and  has  discussed  them  with  critical 
insight.  His  Notes  and  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  text  before  us 
are  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  his  labours.  He  will  no  doubt  have  more  to 
say  when  the  batteries  of  scholars  hostile  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Hebrew  have  been  unmasked.  In  the  Master  of  St.  John's  he  has 
found  a  capable  coadjutor,  whose  contribution  to  the  Cambridge 
volume  is  worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  English  Translation  with 
the  Notes  and  Appendix  to  it  are  by  Dr.  Taylor ;  the  Hebrew  Text, 
the  Introduction  to  it,  and  the  Notes  fall  to  the  share  of  Professor 
Schechter. 

The  Fragments  contained  in  this  volume  come  from  two  MSS. 
MS.  A  consists  of  four  leaves  of  paper  very  full  of  writing,  and 
includes  oh.  ilL  6  to  vii.  29,  xi.  34  to  xvi.  26.  MS.  B  consists  of  seven 
leaves  of  paper.  It  comes  from  the  same  Codex  as  the  Lewis-Gibson 
and  the  Bodleian  Fragments,  and  contains  ch.  xxx.  11  to  xxxiii.  3, 
XXXV.  9  to  zxxvi«  21,  xxxvii.  27  to  xxxviii.  27,  and  xlix.  12  to  the  end 
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of  the  book.  The  passages  supplied  by  the  British  Museum  Fragments, 
published  above,  will  be  seen  to  supply  some  of  the  gaps  in  MS.  B. 

So  much  space  has  been  allotted  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Jewish  Quabterly  to  Ben  Sira,  that  I  am  forced  to  crowd  out 
much  that  I  had  written  on  the  subject.  It  would,  however,  be 
unjust  to  the  Cambridge  editors,  and  disloyal  to  the  cause  of  ti-uth, 
were  I  to  deny  myself  sufficient  space  to  express  in  the  briefest 
words  some  general  conclusions,  and  to  pronounce  a  very  necessary 
protest. 

First,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Cambridge  editors,  and  particularly 
to  Professor  Schechter,  were  one  to  allow  an  ephemeral  controversy 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  to  obscure  the  lasting  merits  of 
their  editorial  work.  Every  one  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
Cambridge  volume  will  agree  with  what  Professor  Smend  has  said  in 
the  Theologische  Literaturzeitung  for  September  2:  "Schechter  hat 
sich  durch  seine  Entdeckungen  um  die  gesammte  biblische  Wissen- 
schaft  ein  bleibendes  Yerdienst  erworben.  Ihm  gebQhrt  um  so 
grOsserer  Dank,  als  er  mit  dem  GlAck  des  Finders  Thatkraft,  Gelehr- 
samkeit  und  Umsicht  vereinigte.'*  The  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  Bible  which  Mr.  Schechter  displays,  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  Rabbinical  literature,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  versions 
of  Ben  Sira,  his  felicitous  treatment  of  the  problems  presented,  e.  g. 
by  the  praise  of  the  Sons  of  Zadok  in  ch.  li,  his  frankness  in  presenting 
all  the  facts  without  regard  to  their  effect  for  or  against  his  own  view 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew,  his  provision  of  the  materials 
on  which  a  final  judgment  can  be  based  as  to  this  authenticity,  his 
acute  suggestions  as  to  emendations— in  all  these  directions  he  proves 
himself  a  true  and  honest  scholar,  keen  of  perception,  equipped  with 
rare  and  rich  gifts.  Even  if  the  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew  be 
hereafter  discredited — a  fate  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  expect — 
still  Professor  Schechter's  work  would  remain  a  masterpiece,  creditable 
alike  to  his  University  and  to  English  letters. 

Secondly,  a  protest  must  be  entered  against  the  tone  in  which  one 
prominent  controversialist  is  conducting  the  discussion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  find  no  imitators.  A  purely  literary  question  of 
considerable  intricacy  must  be  approached  without  passion  and  with- 
out abuse.  Accusations  of  blind  ignorance  and  bad  faith  are  not 
arguments.  Further,  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the 
attempt  to  saddle  particular  scholars  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  Fragments  as  authentic.  Most  of  the 
writers  with  whose  work  I  am  acquainted  have  expressed  themselves 
as  convinced  of  the  authenticity,  not  by  this  or  that  authority,  but 
by  an  independent  study  of  the  texts.    Professor  Margoliouth  himself 
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vrote  Id  April,  1897,  that  "  Eveiy  page  offers  examples  of  cases  where 
the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Sjriac  can  be  explained 
only  by  recurrence  to  the  Hebrew.**  With  this  statement  I  fnlly 
ftgree,  but  my  point  is  that  if  any  scholar  feels  impelled  to  recant  his 
opinion,  he  must  not  seek  to  transfer  his  own  mistake  to  the  shoulders 
of  others.  Worse  still  is  it  when  such  a  recanter,  with  the  zeal  of 
a  new  convert,  makes  fierce  and  undignified  attacks  upon  the  scholar- 
ship of  those  who  still  believe  in  a  text  which  he  himself  not  so  long 
ago  honoured  as  original. 

Reserving  remarks  on  many  passages  for  a  later  occasion,  I  will  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  salient  points  in  the  Cambridge  volume.  It 
must  be  freely  conceded  that  the  Cairene  Fragments  are  extremely 
corrupt.  Misreadings  and  misspellings,  some  of  which  are  noted  by 
the  editors,  abound.  The  corruption  goes  deeper  than  single  words, 
for  whole  clauses  are  mangled  and  jumbled,  and  reproduced  in 
varying  recensions.  It  is  this  combined  iigury  of  time  and  the 
copyist  which  gives  to  the  Hebrew  in  places  that  rough  and  ragged 
appearance,  which  has  not  unnaturally  aroused  unfavourable  com- 
ment Before  judging  the  text,  the  text  must  be  critically  restored. 
But  even  as  it  stands,  often  enough  the  Hebrew  is  siuiple,  vivid, 
cadenced.  Many  admirable  lines  might  be  cited  from  every  page. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  balanced  than  Ben  Sira^s 
imitation  of  Prov.  xxix.  26  as  revealed  in  the  Cairene  Hebrew  of 
xiiL  20  p^3t<  nnry  nwni  m^y  mw  najnn.  (Note,  incidentally,  that 
this  verse  is  missing  from  the  Syriac.  Hence  if  re-translated  it 
roust  have  been  rendered  from  the  Greek.  But  in  that  case  we  should 
expect  PC-  Greek  ovrtas)  in  the  second  clause ;  the  Vulgate  indeed 
has  sic  et.  Besides,  a  re-translator  would  not  have  rendered  the  personal 
\m€p'}<t)dvm  of  the  Greek  by  the  abstract  Hebrew  n^W.)  To  turn  to  some 
longer  passages,  a  reader  must  be  hard  to  satisfy  if  he  fails  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  first  seventeen  verses  of  chap,  xxxvi.  There  is  unmis- 
takable beauiy,  too,  in  the  first  twelve  verses  of  chap,  li ;  the  author  uses 
Scripture  with  ease  and  freshness,  and  the  style  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  canonical  Psalter.  A  close  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  the  versions  utterly  precludes  the  possibility  of  holding  that  the 
Hebrew  is  derived.  But  I  have  called  special  attention  to  this 
chapter  because  it  also  indicates  that  when  composing  a  set  hymn 
a  writer  of  the  second  century  B.C.  naturally  fell  into  a  classical 
style.  On  referring  to  Professor  Schechter*s  notes,  one  finds  that  he 
can  here  show  absolutely  none  of  the  neologisms  which  are  common 
in  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Ben  Sira.  The  same  passage  is  interest- 
ing from  another  point  of  view.  In  the  Cambridge  text  it  is  followed 
by  fifteen  new  verses,  which  are  absent  from  all  the  versions.    Yet 
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they  are  certainly  authentic,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  final 
line  in  which  the  quotation  from  Ps.  cxlviL  14,  may  be  a  dozological 
addition.  These  fifteen  verses  are  an  imitation  of  Psalm  cxzztL 
What  mediaeval  re-translator  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  direct 
imitation  of  a  Psalm  with  its  canonical  refrain  HDn  u?V?  ^D  9 
Ben  Sira*8  imitation  has  left  its  mark  on  the  liturgy,  as  Professor 
Schechter  points  out ;  lurely  indeed  does  he  miss  a  good  point !  But 
it  is  curious  that  the  part  of  the  liturgy  which  it  resembles,  the 
eighteen  benedictions,  is  generally  held  to  be  very  old,  in  fact 
pre-Maccabean  in  part  But  the  best  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  passage  is  given  by  Professor  Schechter  himself. 

The  reason  for  its  omission  by  the  Greek  translator,  who  in  this 
respiect,  as  in  so  many  others,  was  followed  by  his  Syrian  successor,  is 
not  hard  to  conjecture.  Living  at  a  time  when  the  house  of  Zadok 
was  already  superseded  by  the  Maccabean  line,  the  grandson  of  Ben 
Sira  recoiled  from  giving  publicity  to  a  hymn  which  claimed  that 
the  pliy  ^^3  were  specially  selected  for  the  priesthood.  But  it  is  just 
the  prominence  g^ven  to  the  house  of  Zadok  which  establishes  its 
authenticity.  For  after  tiie  unworthy  part  played  by  the  high  priests 
of  the  house  of  Zadok  during  the  Hellenistic  troubles,  it  is  nighly 
improbable  that  anv  pious  Jew— such  as  the  author  of  this  hymn 
evidently  was — would  feel  so  enthusiastic  about  this  family,  that 
their  continuance  in  the  sacred  office  would  form  the  special  theme 
of  his  thanksgiving  to  God.  Such  an  enthusiasm  could  only  have 
been  displayed  by  one  who  knew  the  best  of  the  Zadokides,  namely 
Simon  the  Just,  and  who  prayed  so  ferventlv  for  the  perpetuation  of 
God's  grace  upon  the  high  priest  and  his  children  (ch.  1.  24),  that  is 
by  Ben  Sira  himself. 

On  turning  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  illustrative  passage  cited  by 
Professor  Schechter,  one  sees  another  strong  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Hebrew.  The  latter  and  none  of  the  versions  cites  the 
*' Covenant  of  Phineas"  from  Num.  xxv.  12.  (See  however  the  Ver- 
sions on  ch.  xlv.  23.)  Yet  the  context  here  requires  a  reference  to 
the  "Covenant  of  Phineas,"  for  otherwise  the  phrase  of  the  Greek 
Koi  ytvf<rBai  tlpt)prjv  iv  fffit^jaig  fjfi&v  is  meaningless.  The  reference  is 
obviously  to  Num.  xxv.  ii-D1^C^  ^n^^ia  T\H  )b  }n:  ^i^H  IDK  pi>. 

It  was  imperative,  even  in  a  most  cursory  review  of  the  Cambridge 
volume,  to  devote  some  space  to  this  passage,  for  Professor  Schechter 
has  here  restored  fifteen  verses  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature. 
I  am  forced  to  pass  over  the  facts  that  Saadyah  Gaon  and  earlier 
liturgical  poets  clearly  knew  the  Cairene  text,  and  that  the  final 
acrostic,  ably  annotated  by  Dr.  Taylor,  reveals  phenomena  that, 
despite  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Hebrew  and  certain  resemblances  to 
the  Syriac,  argue  against  the  supposition  of  the  Hebrew  fragments 
being  a  re-translation.  It  is  an  unproved  assumption  that  the  acrostic, 
as  it  left  Ben  Sira*8  hand,  represented  a  complete  alphabet.    It  will 
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be  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  to  analyse  Professor  Schechter's 
list  of  parallels  between  Ben  Sira  and  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  list 
lias  been  drawn  np  evidentlj  by  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  fiEunib'arity 
with  Scripture,  not  by  means  of  a  concordance.  But  even  if  these 
parallels  make  it  hard  to  feel  confident  that  extant  Psalms  are  of 
Maccabean  date,  the  list  proves  nothing  against  the  post-exilic  origin 
of  the  Psalter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the  text  and  the 
curiosities  of  the  versions  derived  from  it  will  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those,  who,  like  Professor  Cheyne,  are  convinced  that  textual 
emendation  of  the  Massoretic  text  should  take  a  bolder  flight  than 
has  hitherto  seemed  safe.  On  one  point,  however,  I  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  agree  with  Professor  Schechter— namely  on  his  conception 
of  the  state  of  religious  thought  in  Judea  in  the  second  century  B.  c. 
There  only  remains  one  feature  of  the  Cairene  text  on  which  I  can 
now  permit  myself  a  few  words.  There  are  in  the  Cairene  Fragments 
a  number  of  "  doublets  **  which  have  disturbed  some  students,  and  of 
which  we  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  from  the  opponents  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Hebrew.  Of  these  "  doublets  **  some  are  merely 
scribal  errors  (e.g.  xxxi.  lo,  xxxii.  21).  Some  seem  to  be  glosses  to 
explain  rare  words,  such  as  t02  for  pbr\  (xxxi.  14),  or  D^"1D  for  fDW 
(xxx.  20).  Some  of  them,  however,  are  distinct  variants,  represented 
in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  respectively,  as  Professor  Schechter  and 
Br.  Taylor  themselves  show.  (But  there  are  phrases  in  the  doublets 
which  are  represented  neither  in  the  Greek  nor  in  the  Syriac.)  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  mediaeval  re-translator  would  have  had  the 
critical  insight  to  use  the  different  versions,  or  that  if  he  had  used 
them  he  would  have  introduced  the  variants  into  one  and  the  same 
translation.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  there  were  distinct  ancient 
recensions  of  the  Hebrew,  the  readings  of  which  were  faithfully 
reproduced.  It  is  evident,  not  only  from  these  doublets  and  from 
the  marginalia,  but  from  the  very  differences  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Syriac,  that  there  must  have  been  more  than  one  recen- 
sion of  the  Hebrew.  It 'would  not  be  uncritical  to  concede  that 
some  variants  have  in  course  of  time  arisen  from  the  versions, 
especially  from  the  Syriac.  Something  of  this  kind  has  undoubtedly 
occurred  in  more  than  one  of  the  Talmudical  citations.  At  all  events 
the  copyist  of  the  Cairene  Fragments  who,  whatever  his  faults,  was 
scrupulously  honest,  introduced  all  the  readings  in  his  MSS.,  some- 
times without  regard  to  sense  or  spelling.  But  I  venture  to  throw  out 
tbe  suggestion  that  there  were  some  doublets  in  the  work  as  it 
left  Ben  Sira^s  own  hands.  Several  traces  of  these  are  discernible. 
Urns  in  xiii.  15-16  (Hebrew)  we  have  the  same  thought  repeated  in 
very  similar  words,  and  the  versions  confirm  the  Hebrew  in  retaining 
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both.  Again  in  the  same  chapter,  towards  the  end,  there  are  some 
passages  about  the  rich  and  poor  (passages  occurring  in  the  versions 
as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew)  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  doublets. 
Again  the  Hebrew  and  the  versions  show  (e.  g.  xvi.  8-9)  that  Ben 
Sira  fancied  the  idea  of  beginning  consecutive  verses  with  the  same 
phrase.  The  origin  of  this  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  source  as 
that  from  which  Ben  Sira  consciously  drew  his  main  inspiration— 
the  canonical  Book  of  Proverbs.  In  this  book  the  doublets  are 
strikingly  numerous.    I  quote  only  two  instances. 

(Prov.  X.  2.)    niDD  b^n  7tpir\  y«n  nn«K  i^^jn"  t6 

(Prov.  xi.  4.)  r\yoD  b^m  njrm        miv  ova  pn  b^yy  vh 

(Prov.  xvi  2.)     mn^  nim-i  pni         wya  y  b^k  om  b 
(Prov.  xxi.  2.)     mm  nui?  pni        wya  nc^  b^n  t^  ^^ 

Compare  also  Prov.  x.  1 5  a  with  xvii  1 1  a,  xv.  8a  with  xxi.  27  a,  xv.  i6a 
with  xvi.  8  a,  x.  27  with  xiv.  27,  xv.  14  with  xviii.  15,  xvi.  18  a  with 
xvii.  12  a,  and  the  triplet  xii.  14  a  with  xiii.  2  a  and  xviii.  20  a.  Also, 
of  course,  there  is  a  whole  verse  verbally  repeated  in  xiv.  12  and  xvi. 
25.  There  are  many  similar  phenomena  in  the  canonical  Proverbs, 
and  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  Ben  Sira  had  exactly  our  present 
text  (my  citations  are  restricted  to  section  x-xxii)  yet  the  close 
student  of  Scripture  in  general,  and  of  Proverbs  in  particular,  as 
Ben  Sira  was,  he  must  have  perceived  these  doublets,  and  as  I  venture 
to  think  may  have  proceeded  to  imitate  them.  He  placed  his 
doublets  consecutively,  for  he  always  introduced  something  of  origin- 
ality into  his  imitations. 

To  Dr.  Taylor  students  will  be  grateful  for  a  fine  English  transla- 
tion, for  his  Notes  and  Appendices.  It  will  be  long  before  a  defini- 
tive edition  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira  is  possible.  But 
Professor  Bchechter  and  Dr.  Taylor  have  brought  such  an  edition 
appreciably  nearer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professors  Cheyne  and 
Driver  will  apply  their  splendid  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  some  of  the  many  difficulties  that  remain.  The  controversy 
about  the  authenticity  will  be  useful  in  bringing  these  difficulties 
into  prominent  light.  Opponents  will  make  useful  suggestions  and 
be  the  cause  of  more.  I  feel  confident  that  the  final  verdict  will  be 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Cairene  text,  which,  corrupt  and 
puzzling  as  it  is,  yet  has  preserved  for  us  precious  chapters  from  the 

original  work  of  Ben  Sira. 
» 

I.  Abrahams. 
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Under  the  general  Editorship  of  Mr.  JOSEPH  JACOBS,  a  series 
of  books  is  about  to  appear  under  the  title  of 

THE   JEWISH    LIBRARY. 


Each  of  these  will  put  in  popular  yet  scholarly  form  the 
results  of  recent  investigation  on  various  aspects  of  Jewish  Life 
and  Thought. 

Each  volume  will  contain  at  once  a  ristimi  of  best  con- 
tinental research  on  its  particular  subject,  and  original  contribu- 
tions to  it  by  the  individual  writers.  Several  of  the  best-known 
scholars  in  England  and  America  have  already  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  series,  early  volumes  of  which  will  be  selected 
from  the  following  list : — 

JEWI8B  LIFE  ZV  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    By  Israel  Abrahams, 
Editor  of  Xhi^  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,     Crown  Svo,  yj.  6(L  net  [Ready. 


Jemi*k   0&ritnu)c&.— "With  a  fall  eoaipment  of  modem  KholaT^ip,  he  has  reconstructed 
or  as  and  for  posterity  every  aspect  of  media      *  '     '  '  *"         •  •  •  -  •    ••  i.- 

to  every  fntore  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.** 


fc^  »^d  f<^  p^^ty  ^  ^^sp^  o7  i^Uii^J  J^wi^  Uf^d  his  VlWts  ^  i^^ipen^e 


ASPECTS  OF  &ABBIVIC  TEEOLOOT.    By  S.  Schechter,  Reader 
in  Rabbinic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  \In  preparation, 

EETUBV  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  EVOLASD.    By  Lucien  Wolf, 
President  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England. 


JEWISH  &ACE.    By  Joseph  Jacobs. 
THE  JEWISH  PHATEB  BOOK.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Singer. 
JEWISH  ETHICrS.    By  the  Rev.  Morris  Joseph. 
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Jewish  Chromcle,—^^  TYiQ  scholarship,  the  spirited  insight,  the  attractive 
style  which  distinguished  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  Bible  for  Home 
Reading  are  displayed  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  second  part,  now 
happily  published.  But,  good  as  the  older  book  was,  the  new  is  even  better. 
Mr.  Montefiore  had  indeed  a  great  responsibility.  How  wonderfully  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion,  how  splendid  a  use  he  has  made  of  the  opportunity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  book 
is  the  despair  of  a  reviewer.  One  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work 
when  its  800  pages  are  full  to  overflowing  of  learning  simply  utilized,  of  moral 
truths  reverently  enunciated,  of  spiritual  possibilities  forcibly  realized,  while 
over  all  there  hovers  a  charm  indefinable,  yet  easily  and  inevitably  felt  by 
any  reader  of  the  book.  We  will,  however,  try  to  indicate  some  of  the 
excellences  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  book,  the  publication  of  which  is  the  most 
important  literary  event  of  recent  years,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  Jews 
are  concerned.  ...  As  masterly  as  it  is  spiritual>  as  scholarly  as  it  is 
attractive." 

Part  I.     To  the  Second  Visit  of  Nehemiah  to  yerusalem. 

Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d«  net* 

Jewish  World.— ^^X  book  that  every  Jewish  father  and  mother  should 
carefully  study  and  keep  as  a  reference  book  while  training  their  children  in 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of  instruction.'* 

Christian  World. — "The  Biblical  text,  which  is  given  in  laige  type,  is 
interspersed  with  the  author's  comments,  admirable  always  as  specimens  of 
luminous  exposition  in  language  adapted  to  young  minds." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  His  method  and  conclusions  generally  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  command  wide  assent.  The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  intended 
for  Jewish  parents  and  children,  but  persons  not  Jews  might  look  into  it  with 
advantage." 
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JEWISH    QUARTEKLY 
REVIEW 


JANTJABY,  1900 


NATION  OR  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITY?^ 

I  HOPE  there  is  some  satisfactory  reason,  not  clearly 
explained  or  apparent  to  myself,  why  the  honour  was 
offered  me  of  becoming  President  of  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society  for  the  coming  year.  I  trust  it  is  not  because 
there  is  any  lack  of  earnest  students  of  history  in  your 
ranks;  I  also  trust  it  was  not  to  see  what  a  man  who 
knows  no  history  would  make  of  the  Introductory 
Address.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  reason,  the  offer 
was  made  ;. authorities  and  forces,  whose  power  there  was 
no  gainsaying,  ordered  acceptance,  and  so  the  question 
immediately  arose,  what  was  I  to  say  at  this  Inaugural 
function  ? 

I  recalled  a  casual  remark  once  made  to  me  by  the  late 
Pro£  Graetz,  who  said  that  Jewish  history  was  the  most 
exacting  of  all  histories,  because  it  demanded  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  most  other  histories  and  of  most 
languages,  whether  living  or  dead.  It  might  be  added 
that  the  philosophic  study  of  Jewish  history  needs  for 
its  setting  and  its  commentary  a  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  history.  The  relations,  for  instance,  of  race,  religion^ 
and  coantry  to  each  other;   the  growth  and  change  of 

*  An  address  giyen  before  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England  on 
Deeember  3,  1899. 

YOIi.  XII.  N 
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such  ideas  as  patriotism  and  citizenship — ^these  important 
sabjects  should  first  of  all  be  studied  generally,  and  then 
illustrated  by  Jewish  history,  while  finally,  reversing  the 
order,  the  conclusions  obtained  from  the  yidssitudes  of 
a  single  people  should  be  tested  by  the  lessons  and 
deductions  of  universal  history. 

The  curious  anomaly  that  the  student  of  a  small  and 
isolated  race  must,  as  it  were,  blossom  out  into  a  student 
of  universal  history  is  afber  all  only  in  light  keeping 
with  the  anomalies  of  the  Jewish  position  as  a  whole.  Of 
what  strange  and  various  reflections  the  Jews  can  be  the 
subject!  How  many  curious  contradictions  they  seem 
to  include!  Take  the  primary  point  of  all.  Here  we 
have  a  race  with  its  own  religion— just  as  in  the  ancient 
world.  Yet  here  we  have  a  race  whose  members  live  as 
citizens  of  many  countries,  with  whose  populations  they 
have  ethnographically  nothing  to  do,  and  who  maintain 
the  distinctively  modem  dogma  that  creed  and  citizenship 
need  not  and  should  not  coincide.  Thus  on  the  one  hand 
the  Jews  seem  to  be  the  anachronistic  survivals  of  pre- 
Boman  civilization ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  to  live 
in  Europe  at  all,  it  must  be  as  the  adherents,  and  on 
the  strength  of  ideas  which  did  not  become  familiar  or  even 
suitable  to  the  nations  of  the  West  until  after  the  upheaval 
of  the  French  Revolution.  When  we  pass  from  the  Jews  to 
Judaism,  from  the  race  to  its  creeds  what  contradictions  and 
combinations  do  we  not  here  too  find  I  For  here  also  we 
have  the  old  and  the  new,  the  ancient  and  the  modem. 
Here  are  laws  or  customs  which  reflect  and  maintain  the 
religious  curiosities  of  a  pre-historic  age,  and  yet  here 
are  a  monotheism  and  a  rationalism  in  harmony  even 
from  their  beginnings  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
modem  world. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opposing  forces  within 
Judaism  and  the  Jewish  race,  that  we  have  recently  seen 
a  fresh  cleavage  and  a  new  party.  For  Judaism  has  so 
many  facets,  and  the  Jewish  race  has  so  many  anomalies, 
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ihat  a  variety  of  interpretations  is  only  natural  and  prob- 
able. Thus  we  now  have  the  Zionist  interpretation  and 
the  Zionist  party,  who  find  recruits  from  all  previous 
parties,  and  equally  from  all  previous  parties  find  op- 
ponents. 

Hard,  said  the  old  Greek  proverb,  hard  is  the  good. 
It  is  in  no  disloyalty  to  Judaism,  but  on  the  contrary  as 
an  adherent,  that  I  venture  to  say  that  if  any  honest  and 
clear-sighted  person  finds  any  one  of  the  interpretations  or 
positions — the  orthodox  position,  the  reform  position,  the 
Zionist  position,  the  wholesale  assimilation  position — quite 
easy  and  adequate,  whether  theoretically  or  practically,  he 
has  either  thought  very  little  about  the  whole  subject,  or 
(I  give  him  the  benefit,  you  see,  of  a  fair  alternative)  he  has 
thought  an  enormous  deal. 

Not  only  is  the  century  passing  away  amid  practical 
troubles  and  sorrows  for  the  Jewish  race  of  a  pressing 
and  grievous  kind,  not  only  is  the  actual  outlook  full  of 
anxiety  and  gloom,  but,  from  what  I  may  call  the 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  situation  and  the  environ- 
ment are  darkened  with  perplexity  and  doubt.  Doc- 
trines which  seemed  settled  once  for  all  are  again  being 
raised  or  attacked.  Conclusions  which  seemed  assured 
are  being  questioned  anew.  There  have  been  strange 
recrudescences  of  a  narrower  nationalism,  and  in  the 
largest  empire  of  Europe  the  effort  is  still  being  persist- 
ently made  to  obtain  a  complete  coincidence  among  its 
citizens  of  religion,  language,  and  race. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  relations  of  race^  religion, 
and  country  to  one  another  has  become  more  difficult 
and  conspicuous  in  recent  years.  For  the  Jews  them- 
selves the  matter  is  specially  urgent  and  intricate.  We 
are  seemingly  separated  from  other  Europeans  by  a  double 
bar:  we  are  of  another  race  and  also  of  another  creed. 
The  creed  and  the  race  coincide.  None  are  of  our  creed 
who  are  not  of  our  race.  The  isolation  therefore  seems 
complete;    the  barrier  too  great  to  be  entirely  broken 
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down.  Again,  while  all  Europe  is  nominally  Christian 
and  its  religious  differences  are  differences  within  the 
Christian  limit,  the  Jews  stand  outside  that  limit  and 
profess  what  is  called  a  non-Christian  religion.  Further, 
Christianity,  though  of  oriental  origin,  has  become  ooci- 
dentalized,  but  Judaism,  so  we  are  told  by  both  friends 
and  foes,  was,  aud  is,  and  always  must  be,  an  essentially 
oriental  creed.  Thus,  either  there  must  be  a  dissonance 
and  contradiction  in  our  own  lives,  inasmuch  as  our 
Western  work  days  will  clash  with  our  oriental  faith, 
whereas  human  life  should  be  a  harmonious  unity,  in 
which  creed  and  citizenship  act  and  react  in  perfect  accord 
upon  each  other;  or  the  faith  and  the  race  will  be  too 
strong  for  the  citizenship,  and  our  skin-deep  occidentalism 
will  in  the  long  run  become  impossible  for  ourselves  and 
a  trouble  to  our  neighbours.  Here,  indeed,  are  many 
serious  difficulties,  and  the  easiest  way  out  of  them  may 
not  necessarily  be  the  truest  or  the  best. 

This  I  say  in  my  own  defence  or  by  way  of  anticipation, 
for  certainly  at  first  sight  the  easiest  interpretation  of  the 
facts,  including  as  it  does  a  practical  goal  for  present  and 
future  labour,  is  that  of  our  latter-day  nationalists,  and 
more  especially  of  those  among  them  for  whom  religion 
takes  a  secondary  place,  or  is  no  longer  a  subject  of 
pressing  and  personal  interest. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  strong  nationalist  movements 
and  sentiments  which  are  an  obvious  characteristic  of  the 
present  age  are  in  the  main  healthy  and  desirable.  As 
with  the  family,  so  with  the  nation.  It  must  be  saved, 
and  not  destroyed.  From  the  love  of  the  family  man 
can  pass  to  the  love  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  love  of 
the  nation  to  the  love  of  humanity,  but  the  single  laiger 
love  must  not  annihilate  the  smaller  two,  it  must  only 
temper  their  abuses,  and  shape  them  to  higher  ends. 
Patriotism  will  still  remain  a  great  moving  and  civilizing 
force.  A  new  nation  added  to  the  existing  number,  or 
an  old  nation  reborn  and  readmitted  into  the  band,  is  so 
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maoh  fresh  wealth  to  the  world's  spiritual  treasury.  The 
Jews  are  a  nation  in  all  respects  but  one;  they  lack  a 
home,  a  state,  a  country,  a  fatherland;  give  them  these, 
and  all  the  good  which  comes  of  patriotism  and  national 
life  will  come  to  them,  and  through  them  unto  the  world, 
while  all  the  evils  and  sorrows  which  spring  from  a  home- 
less nation  being  scattered  as  wandering  guests  upon 
reluctant  hosts  will  gradually  diminish  and  disappear. 

Within  quite  modem  times  we  have  seen  several 
fresh  states  added  to  the  world's  map,  and  these  new 
additions  have  been  in  the  nature  of  revivals  and  resur- 
rections. Who  shall  venture  to  set  a  limit  to  such 
possibilities?  Even  though  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians 
were  for  the  most  part  on  the  spot,  and  though  they  all 
still  spoke  their  national  language  as  a  living  tongue,  and 
though  they  were  not  scattered  over  the  world's  surface 
and  did  not  differ  from  each  other  in  a  hundred  separating 
ways,  and  even  though  they  had  not,  wherever  the  breath 
of  freedom  and  of  toleration  blew,  rapidly  and  readily 
assimilated  in  thought  and  habits  with  the  neighbours 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  still,  even  though  all  this  was 
not  the  case,  the  idea  of  a  reborn  Greece  and  of  a  reborn 
Bulgaria  would  doubtless  have  been  scouted  as  absurd, 
only  a  century  before  the  absurdity  became  reality. 

Now,  if  the  saying  be  accurate  that  "  the  roots  of  the 
present  lie  deep  in  the  past,"  it  may  well  be  that  the  past 
can  throw  some  light  upon  the  problems  of  the  present. 
My  own  small  leisure  for  study  has  been  devoted  to  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Jewish  religion.  But  this  does  not 
put  me  so  utterly  out  of  court  in  the  discussion  of  the 
wider  and  more  general  problem  as  might  be  supposed. 
For,  as  I  venture  to  believe,  it  is  the  religious  factor  which 
must  either  be  the  rock  against  which  Jewish  nationaUsm 
will  suffer  shipwreck  or  which  must  itself  be  ruined  in 
the  fray. 

We  look  back  across  the  ages  to  the  Davidic  and  pre- 
Davidic  periods,  and  we  find  Israel  in  its  own  land  and 
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not,  as  it  would  seem,  greatly  different,  whether  in  thoaght 
or  religion,  from  its  neighbours  around.  The  land,  the 
people,  and  the  Ood  are,  as  it  were,  mixed  up  together. 
The  God — in  the  opinion  of  his  people — live?  in  the  land 
or  near  it ;  he  gives  to  his  clients  their  food  and  drink ; 
he  fights  their  battles ;  he  shares  in  their  victories ;  he  is 
their  legislator  and  their  judge ;  their  glory  is  his. 

The  glow  of  religion  and  the  glow  of  patriotism  are  one 
and  the  same.  All  this  is  just  what  we  find  in  a  dozen 
other  ancient  peoples.  Religion  is  national.  Politics  are 
religious.  Each  is  nourished  by  its  complement  or  counter- 
part. But  this  common  and  comfortable  coincidence  is 
broken  in  upon  by  other  tendencies  of  opposing  kinds  and 
by  special  characteristics.  On  the  one  hand  there  was 
early  displayed  the  Jewish  capacity  to  imitate  and  to 
assimilate ;  on  the  other  hand  there  was  the  fiekct  that  the 
national  divinity  was  single,  and  that  he  did  not  brook 
beside  himself  either  rival  or  partner.  By  certain  persons 
in  the  nation,  all  imitation  of  neighbouring  rites  and  all 
additions  to  the  one  national  Qod  were  regarded  as  treason 
and  apostasy.  And  why  was  Yahveh  thus  exclusive? 
Why  was  he  so  jealous  1  Because  to  these  men  he  seemed 
other  than  the  gods  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
"other"  because  better,  purer,  more  righteous.  Now  in 
this  "  other  and  better  *'  there  lay  the  germs  of  universalism. 
The  local  god  of  the  nation  is  transforming  himself  into 
the  universal  Ood  of  the  world.  And  note  the  immediate 
inconsistency.  Yahveh  is  much  more  exclusive  than  any 
other  god;  in  one  sense  therefore  he  is  much  more  nationiJ, 
just  as  he  certainly  in  one  sense  fosters  and  strengthens 
an  intense  national  consciousness ;  but  from  another  point 
of  view,  though  or  even  because  he  is  more  exclusive,  he  is 
also  more  universal  than  any  other  god,  more  like  the  one 
nameless  Ood  of  the  whole  modem  and  Western  world. 
It  is  this  exclusive  universalism — if  an  illustrative  contra- 
diction in  terms  may  be  employed — which  on  the  one  hand 
preserved  the  people  amid  peculiar  tiials,  and  on  the  other 
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hand  made  it  so  tmlike  any  other  people  as  almost  to 
denationalize  it  altogether. 

Assyria,  and  then  Babylon,  made  the  Jews  for  the  first 
time  familiar  with  an  empire,  a  union  of  many  peoples 
in  the  compass  of  a  single  state.  But,  novel  and  stimu- 
lating as  this  phenomenon  was,  it  did  not  tend  to  any 
clear  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  the  expanding 
Jewish  religion  was  bringing  about.  The  provinces  of 
Babylon  were  won  and  were  held  by  the  sword.  There  was 
no  larger  and  common  patriotism  overshadowing  provincial 
or  national  patriotisms  as  in  the  case  of  imperial  Rome. 
Apart  from  the  Jews  the  religious  result  of  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  dominion  tended^  I  fancy,  not  to  universalism, 
or  to  the  common  worship  of  any  supreme  God,  but  to 
a  syncretistic  confusion  which  made  for  degradation  rather 
than  for  progress.  So  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned, 
a  national  as  well  as  a  religious  exclusiveness  still  went 
band  in  hand;  each  was  needed  to  preserve  the  other. 
The  famous  letter  of  Jeremiah  may  serve  as  the  text  for 
many  a  modem  sermon  on  patriotism,  but  exegetically 
and  historically  it  does  not  imply  any  interest  in  Baby- 
bnian  prosperity,  except  in  so  far  as,  in  the  prophet's 
judgment,  the  welfsire  of  his  people  temporarily  depended 
upon  the  wel&re  of  Babylon. 

Were  things  different  after  the  return,  when  the  Jews, 
once  more  in  their  own  land,  formed  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire?  Hardly.  No  Jew  felt  himself  to  be 
a  Persian  citizen  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Such  an  idea  would 
have  seemed  absurd  or  unintelligible.  During  the  Persian 
period  the  Jews  were  often  keenly  sensitive  of  their 
dependent  position ;  it  was  a  grief  and  irritation  to  them 
that  the  glowing  predictions  of  their  prophets  had  been 
80  glaringly  unfulfilled.  They  yearned  for  national  in- 
dependence and  Messianic  dominion.  Nevertheless  the 
Persian  period  probably  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  ten- 
dencies which  were  sapping  an  ordinary  secular  nationalism 
at  its  roots.     The  priestly  code  and  its  ideals  now  became 
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prominent.  Its  promoters  and  disciples  aimed  at  the 
production  of  a  holy  nation,  whose  main  business  should 
be  the  law  and  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  to  differ  essen- 
tially from  all  other  kingdoms  and  peoples.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  aim  succeeded.  In  the  current 
phrase  of  modem  critics,  it  was  sought  to  transform  the 
nation  into  a  church.  For  a  church  it  did  not  so  greatly 
matter  whether  it  was  politically  independent  or  not. 
So  long  as  its  members  were  allowed  to  practise  their 
laws  and  to  fulfil  their  religious  obligations  undisturbed, 
the  question  of  suzerainty  was  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance. Thus  here  was  a  tendency  running  counter  to 
mere  nationalist  cravings.  It  tended  to  change  a  nation 
into  a  religious  brotherhood  or  community.  There  was 
another  tendency  operating  in  the  same  direction.  The 
two  hundred  years  of  the  Persian  period  saw  the  begin- 
nings of  Jewish  proselytism.  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
who  joined  the  Jewish  religion  joined  the  Jewish  people, 
for  the  two  were  still  identified  with  each  other.  But 
he  joined  the  people  for  the  sake  of  the  people's  religion. 
For  the  sake  of  religion  be,  as  it  were,  divested  himself 
of  his  old  nationality  and  assumed  a  new  one.  Thus 
here  too,  and  in  this  way  also,  the  religion  is  beginning 
to  dominate  over  the  nation;  the  religion  does  not  exist 
for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  nor  even  are  nation  and  religion 
equal  and  co-ordinate,  but  the  nation  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  religion :  it  is  its  shell,  its  embodiment. 

Pass  now  from  the  Persian  to  the  Qreek  period.  We 
all  know  how  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  art,  morality,  and 
philosophy,  new  conceptions  entered  with  Greece  into  the 
world's  history.  A  double  patriotism  was  known  in 
Hellas  from  a  comparatively  early  period.  There  was 
first  of  all  patriotism  towards  one's  own  state,  and  secondly, 
though  seldom  existing  in  adequate  force  and  purity  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  particularistic  selfishness,  there  was 
the  larger  patriotism  towards  Hellas  as  a  whole.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  Hellenes,  on  the  other  the  Barbarians. 
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The  interesting  thing  for  our  purpose  to  note  is  that 
this  larger  patriotism,  this  higher  national  consciousness, 
was  neither  purely  local  nor  purely  racial.  It  tended 
to  rest  not  merely  on  a  common  ancestry  and  a  common 
past,  bat  on  a  peculiar  culture,  on  a  conception  of  life 
which  might  even  be  shared  in  and  adopted  by  those 
who  were  not  of  Hellenic  blood.  Even  before  Alexander, 
Isocrates,  ''loyal  and  genuine  Hellene  as  he  was,"  can  yet 
conceive  of  a  Hellenized  barbarian. 

Then  Greece  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  destroys 
the  Persian  empire,  and  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history 
begins.  For  Judaism  also  and  for  the  Jewish  race 
Alexander's  conquests  are  of  determining  importance. 
The  real  expansion  of  Judaism  (of  which  the  small 
b^innings  date  back  to  the  Persian  period)  follows  upon 
or  runs  parallel  with  the  expansion  of  Hellenism.  To 
the  Hellenistic  period  in  Greek  history,  there  corresponds 
what  we  might  call  the  Judaietic  period  in  Jewish  history. 
The  idea  b^ins  to  suggest  itself  that  the  Jewish  religion 
may  cover  a  wider  area  than  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
race.  **  And  Zion  each  one  calls  Mother ;  yea,  each  one  was 
bom  therein." 

Into  any  description  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  which  con- 
tinued with  momentous  residts  into  the  Roman  period^ 
I  can  of  course  not  enter.  I  admit  fully  and  freely  that 
it  did  not  produce  any  quite  satisfactory  settlement  or 
solution  of  the  relations  between  religion  and  race.  Even 
outside  Palestine,  in  the  huge  Diaspora,  this  is  still  the 
case.  Bitual  religion  entered  too  largely  into  public  and 
everyday  life  for  the  exclusive  and  by  this  time  sternly 
monotheistic  Jew  to  feel  himself  one  with  his  fellow  sub- 
jects of  other  races  and  creeds,  or  for  them  to  feel  easy 
and  at  home  with  him.  The  greatest  conception  to  which 
any  Jew  attained  in  the  age  of  the  Diadochoi  can  hardly 
be  other  than  that  soaring  flight  of  prophetic  imagination, 
in  which,  through  the  uniting  and  healing  bond  of 
true  religion,  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  the  age  are  con- 
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ceived  of  as  reconciled  to  each  other,  to  Israel  and  to  God. 
"In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to 
Assyria  (L  e.  to  Syria,  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids),  and 
the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian 
into  Assyria,  and  the  ^yptians  shall  serve  with  the 
Assyrians.  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless^  sayings  Blessed 
be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands, 
and  Israel  mine  inheritance." 

But  speaking  generally,  and  in  spite  of  the  very 
developed  and  widely  extended  propaganda,  the  religion 
was  still  too  confined  in  a  nationalist  strait  waistcoat, 
and  the  existing  state  in  Judaea^  with  all  its  memories 
and  hopes,  was  still  too  potent  for  an  effective  trans- 
formation of  the  nation  into  the  religious  community. 
Yet  the  religion  in  its  deeper'  essentials  was  too  uni- 
versal to  be  satisfied  with  or  happy  in  its  nationalist 
integuments.  It  kicked  against  the  pricks.  Fhilo,  who 
represented  the  moderate  Hellenistic  party,  in  spite  of  all 
his  all^orizing  and  philosophy,  shows  us  that  the  Jew, 
in  Hellenistic  lands  at  all  events,  was  coming  gradually 
to  be  regarded  and  to  regard  himself  less  as  a  member 
of  a  particular  tribe  or  race  than  as  a  man  who  held 
certain  peculiar  tenets  about  the  Godhead,  and  practised 
certain  peculiar  religious  rites.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
Philo  writing  as  follows  about  the  relation  of  the  Jews 
outside  Palestine  to  their  adopted  country  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  Jerusalem  on  the  other : — "  One  country  cannot 
contain  all  the  Jews  because  of  their  large  number ;  for 
which  reason  they  are  spread  over  most  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  islands.  They 
regard  Jerusalem,  in  which  lies  the  holy  temple  of  the 
Most  High  God,  as  their  mother  city;  but  the  various 
countries  in  which  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  ancestors 
have  dwelt,  they  regard  as  their  fatherlands,  for  in  them 
they  were  bom  and  bred."    The  passage  may  be  a  little 
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coloured  for  the  occasion,  but  it  shows  a  tendency.  And 
secondly  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Philo  too  is  fain 
to  recognize  that  the  word  Jew  should  have  a  religious 
rather  than  a  racial  connotation.  "  Kinship  is  not  merely 
measured  by  blood,  but  by  agreement  in  deeds  and  by  the 
common  pursuit  of  the  same  ends."  Bight  down  at  the 
tad  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  we  find  Dion 
Cassius  saying  that  the  name  Jew  is  applied  to  all  who 
have  adopted  the  institutions  of  Judaism,  whatever  their 
race.  As  the  test  of  the  newer  Hellenism  was  to  be  a 
certain  culture,  so  the  test  of  the  Jew  was  becoming  less 
a  matter  of  genealogy  than  of  religion. 

By  quotations  from  Philo  and  Dion  Cassius  I  have 
passed  into  the  Boman  period.  One  cannot  help  occa- 
sionally indulging  in  the  foolish  wish  that  the  course 
of  history  had  run  differently.  If  the  temple  could  have 
been  quietly  destroyed  without  any  embittered  struggle  with 
Bome,  or  if  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Pompey  had  only 
consisted  of  the  Diaspora^  Hellenistic  Judaism  might  have 
had  a  tremendous  chance.  The  problem  of  religion  and 
race  might  have  been  solved.  For  with  Bome  we  do  at 
last  get  the  idea  of  a  universal  or  imperial  citizenship 
in  which  all  local  and  national  differences  are  included  or 
swallowed  up.  Men  of  many  races  and  many  creeds  can 
yet  say :  Civis  romanue  mjtmh.  But  the  Jew  had  suffered 
too  much  from  Bome  to  be  easily  reconciled  to  her.  The 
virulence  of  national  hate  had  been  too  intemperately 
aroused.  And  in  Bome,  as  in  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms, 
die  diflSculties  of  religion  in  public  and  everyday  life 
still  continued.  Yet,  in  spite  of  mutual  hate  and  mutual 
contempt,  there  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  considerable 
amount  of  proselytizing  effort  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
constant  attraciedness  on  the  other.  The  despised  Jew 
possessed  a  secret  shared  by  no  pagan  creed. 

But  Judaism  was  dispossessed  of  its  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Boman  world  by  its  own  offshoot  Christianity  could 
make  a  hundred  converts  where  Judaism  could  make  but  one. 
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Students  of  Jewish  history  should  carefully  study,  by 
way  of  illustration  or  of  contrast,  the  position  and  attitude 
of  early  Christianity  to  Borne  and  her  empire. 

Whatevei*  our  views  may  be  as  to  the  truth  of  Christian 
dogma,  there  ,can  be  little  doubt  that  one  cardinal  fact 
which  determined  and  ensured  the  success  of  Christianity 
was  its  frankly  international,  or,  if  you  will,  its  non- 
national  character.  Paul  had  spoken  the  decisive  word: 
he  had  freed  the  new  creed  from  national  bonds.  It  was 
no  longer  to  be  a  sect  of  Judaism,  but  a  universal  religion. 
"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek."  "There  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  Jew  and  Qreek.''  These  sentences  were 
fraught  with  mighty  issues.  For  though  the  infant  Church 
was,  like  the  Synagogue,  anti-Roman  and  averse  to  poli- 
tical life,  inasmuch  as  there  could  be  no  recognition  of 
the  emperors'  divinity  and  no  participation  in  rites  which 
yet  formed  the  inevitable  basis  and  accompaniment  of  all 
municipal  and  national  affairs,  still  Christianity^  as  it 
advanced  and  increased,  was  bound  in  one  way  or  another 
to  come  to  terms  with  Rome.  Or,  from  another  point  of 
view,  the  State  was  bound  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Church.  Too  many  Romans  had  become  Christian  ;  Chris- 
tianity had  absorbed  too  much  of  Rome. 

When  the  Empire  and  Christianity  had  joined  hands,  and 
the  one  adopted  the  other,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  soon 
old  ideas  reappear  in  new  habiliments.  Once  more,  only 
in  a  more  subtle  and  inviolable  form,  public  life  becomes 
entwined  and  impregnated  with  religion.  The  State  adopts 
a  religion  far  more  exclusive,  intolerant,  and  inquisitorial 
than  the  pagan  syncretisms  which  it  supplanted.  The 
modem  conception  of  one  citizenship  and  many  creeds 
was  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  Jew  was  even  more  out  of 
place,  and  certainly  more  disliked  and  pet^ecuted,  in  the 
Christian  than  in  the  heathen  empire.  Religion  and  race 
were  likely  to  combine  again  in  a  closer  coincidence  than 
before. 

The  philosophic  student  of  Jewish  history,  who  as  we 
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know  must  be  a  student  of  universal  history  as  well,  should 
trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe. 
He  should  especially  investigate  the  changing  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  nation,  the  race  element, the  place  element, 
and  so  on.  He  must  also  consider  the  changing  function 
and  position  of  religion  in  the  history  of  the  mediaeval 
empire  and  of  the  European  States.  He  should  trace  the 
development  and  the  decay  of  the  imposing  conception 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  encompassing  all  Europe  in  its 
wide  embrace.  He  should  observe  the  currents  of  thought 
set  moving  by  the  earlier  heresies,  by  the  Hussite  struggles, 
by  the  thought  of  the  Benaissance,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
Protestant  Eeformation.  He  should  observe  how  the  idea 
of  the  one  religion — because  the  true  religion — for  all 
Europe  was  finally  destroyed  as  a  practical  force,  and  how 
the  curious  notion  of  cujua  regio  ejus  rdigio  was  a  sort 
of  temporary  halting-place  in  the  course  of  political  and 
religious  development.  He  should  observe  how,  from  the 
conception  that  religion  was  the  first  and  foremost  concern 
of  the  State,  human  thought  has  passed  to  the  contrary 
conception,  that  it  is  no  concern  of  the  State  whatever. 
He  will  discover  how  this  thesis  came  to  be,  and  how  it 
was  and  still  is,  championed  not  only  by  enemies  of 
religion  but  by  many  of  its  dearest  friends,  in  the  interests, 
as  they  believe,  of  religion  itself.  But  in  the  course  of 
his  investigations  he  will  perceive  how  with  this  particular 
development  of  thought  there  runs  parallel  the  growth  of 
the  idea  that  the  adherents  of  different  creeds  can  be  good 
citizens  of  one  and  the  same  State.  He  will  notice  how 
some  would  limit  the  truth  of  this  conception  to  the  varieties 
of  Christianity,  believing  that  only  Christians  (of  one  sort 
or  another)  can  be  fully  absorbed  by  and  possessed  with 
the  best  ethical  and  spiritual  ideas  of  European  civilization, 
while  others  would  admit  the  members  of  non-Christian 
religions  as  well.  He  would,  however,  observe  that  these 
possible  citizens  of  the  West  who  are  non-Christian  by 
religion  can  hardly  be  other  than  Jews.    For  the  line 
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of  cleavage  is  in  a  larger  sense  not  religious  but  local, 
or  ethnographic.  The  occidental,  the  European,  on  the 
one  side ;  eyerybody  else  upon  the  other.  Now  it  seems 
valid  to  assume  that  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  and  all 
the  other  religious  "isms"  of  the  world  will  never 
appeal  to  the  ''occidental's"  mind  and  heart.  Therefore 
the  citizens  of  Europe,  America^  and  Australia  must  either 
belong  to  some  form  of  Christianity,  or  they  must  be 
Jews. 

But  is  that  second  alternative  possible  ?  Here  we  come 
right  back  to  the  centre  of  our  own  special  problem. 

Our  student  of  Jewish  history  must  proceed  to  inquire 
how  far  the  Jews  have  been  affected,  and  how  far  Judaism 
has  been  modified,  by  the  ideas  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking.  He  will  investigate  the  origin^  the  growth, 
and  the  justification  of  the  phrase:  ''An  Englishman  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion."  He  will  ask  how  far  the  words 
correspond  to  a  reality,  and  whether  the  reality,  if  it  exists, 
is  a  passing  phenomenon,  an  evanescent  contradiction  in 
terms,  or  whether  it  has  come  to  stay. 

The  subject  is  fascinating  and  difficult.  It  is  dear  that 
there  are  no  obvious  and  a  priori  tests  by  which  you  can 
fix  the  limits  of  common  citizenship  or  the  necessary 
differentia  for  a  united  nation.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason 
why  in  any  one  State  men  of  different  races  and  creeds 
should  not  be  ardent  citizens  living  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  each  other.  The  trend  of  modem  thought,  in  spite  of 
backwaters  and  counter-currents,  is  surely  in  that  direction. 
A  Bussia  which  must  be  purely  Slav  and  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church  strikes  us  as  an  anachronistic  effort  which 
in  the  long  run  will  inevitably  break  down.  I  admit 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  religion  and  race  are  prac* 
tically  coextensive.  A  Roman  Catholic  Czech  of  Bohemia 
may  perhaps  be  united,  so  far  as  the  Czech  part  of 
him  goes,  with  his  feUow  Bohemian  Protestant,  and  qud 
Catholic  he  will  marry  a  German  of  the  same  religious 
denomination.    Among  the  Jews,  religion  and  race  play 
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into  each  other's  hands,  and  the  common  refusal  of  inter- 
marriage, howeyer  jastified  as  the  only  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  life  of  a  tiny  minority,  preserves  and  strengthens 
the  allied  isolation  and  difference. 

That  Jews,  so  far  as  their  mere  ethnographical  origin 
is  concerned  (even  granting  that  they  are  still  a  purely 
Eastern  race,  which  Renan  and  many  other  scholars  have 
conclusively  shown  to  be  false),  cannot  ever  be  true  Euro- 
peans, in  all  the  best  and  most  distinctive  elements  of 
European  civilization,  is  an  hypothesis  conclusively  contra- 
dicted by  fact.  The  marvel  is  rather  how  rapidly  in 
a  few  decades  of  liberty  the  majority  of  emancipated  Jews 
have  become  so  closely  identified  in  thought  and  feeling 
with  the  countries  in  which  they  live. 

Still  the  philosophic  student  of  history  must  inquire 
whether  there  still  are — and  for  long  must  be — Jewish 
characteristics  which  run  counter  to  European  civilization. 
Above  all  he  must  inquire  whether,  if  any  such  charac- 
teristics be  held  to  exist,  they  are  fostered  or  checked  by 
the  Jewish  religion  in  any  of  its  forms.  What  sort  of 
person  is  the  non-religious  Jew  likely  to  be?  A  gain 
or  a  harm  to  Europe?  Current  terms  must  be  closely 
examined.  What  is  meant  by  '*  oriental "  and ''  occidental "  ? 
Are  we  going  simply  to  make  them  synonyms  for  ^^  good  " 
and  ''bad"?  That  would  not  only  be  narrow  and  absurd, 
but  would  show  that  the  terms  themselves  have  no  actual 
signification.  Yet  that  again  would  be  going  too  far. 
By  the  terms  "occidental  civilization"  or  *' occidental 
thought "  we  desire  to  express  the  feict  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  West  and  East,  although  we  by  no 
means  assume  or  believe  that  all  the  good  is  on  the  one 
aide  and  all  the  evil  on  the  other.  Is  then  the  Jewish 
religion  in  any  important  or  living  sense  oriental  ?  Is  it 
oriental  in  its  ideas,  its  aspirations,  or  its  practices? 
Do  its  orientalisms,  assuming  that  they  exist,  have  any 
working  influence  upon  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  its 
adherents?    If  they  do,  should  they  not  be  eliminated. 
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if  we  desire  and  claim  to  be  European  citizens  1  If  they 
do  not,  will  they  drop  off  one  by  one  as  dead  branches 
off  a  living  tree  1  If  all  the  orientalisms  are  eliminated, 
does  the  religion  remain,  or  has  it  evaporated  in  the  pro- 
cess? Does  Judaism  equal  Theism  plus  orientalisms? 
These  questions  are  clearly  all  important.  Nor  are  they 
out  of  place  in  this  assembly.  For  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  the  student  of  their  history  must  be  also  the  student 
of  their  religion. 

If  we  believe  in  the  gradual  triumph  of  the  truth,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  correct  answers  to  all  these 
numerous  questions.  Assuming  that  truth  is  to  triumph, 
the  present  movement  against  the  Jews,  which  has  shown 
itself  in  different  forms  in  different  countries,  will  only 
succeed  and  prosper  if  some  at  any  rate  of  its  cardinal 
propositions  are  accurate — if,  for  instance,  the  Jews  cannot 
be,  in  the  right  and  real  sense  of  the  words,  Europeans 
good  and  true.  In  that  case  too  the  nationalist  counter- 
movement  among  the  Jews  themselves,  which  really  de- 
pends for  its  justification  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
anti-Jewish  agitation,  could  reasonably  claim  increased 
support. 

Meanwhile,  coming  back  to  the  vexed  question  whether 
the  Jews  are  still  a  nation  professing  a  particular  religion 
which  is  professed  by  no  other  nation,  or  whether  they 
are  only  a  religious  community,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  belong  to  one  particular  race,  and  whose  rites 
are  still  in  many  respects  of  a  distinctively  national 
kind,  two  or  three  observations  suggest  themselves  in 
conclusion. 

It  can  be  shown  that  in  bygone  ages  the  religion  was 
helped  by  its  nationalism,  and  that  the  people  was  pre- 
served by  its  religion.  But  it  can  also  be  shown  that  the 
religion  was  harmed  by  its  nationalist  trappings  and 
prepossessions,  and  that  the  nation  was,  as  it  were,  diluted 
and  weakened  by  its  religion.  I  mentioned  before  that  it 
is  often  said  that  the  Priestly  Code  and  the  Pharisees  trans- 
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formed  a  nation  into  a  church.    Religion  was  so  important 

a  business  that  it  left  no  room  and  no  time  for  political 

and   national  considerations.     "A  kingdom   of  priests/' 

except  in  a  higher  spiritual  sense,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Moreover  the  essential  universalism  of  the  Jewish  religion 

unfitted  it  to  be  a  purely  national  creed.    The  religion 

was  too  good  and  true  to  be  the  property  of  a  single  race ; 

it  was  too  big  a  thing  to  leave  the  race  which  carried  it 

unaffected.     It  compelled  the  nation  to   be    other  than 

a  nation.     By  its  own  inner  power  it  transformed  the 

nation  into  the  religious  community. 

Again,  when  God  was  conceived  of  as  the  one  and 
impartial  Deity  of  the  entire  world  of  things  and  souls, 
a  purely  national  religion  was  no  longer  possible.  In 
Europe  and  its  colonies  such  a  religion  would  be  an 
anachronism.  The  complete  transition  may  take  long; 
before  rite  follows  dogma  generation  after  generation 
may  pass  away,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  inevitable.  One 
or  the  other  must  happen :  transformation  or  disappearance. 

And  if  this  be  so,  if  the  stools  of  religion  and  nationality 
are  getting  further  and  further  apart,  the  question  arises, 
on  which  stool  shall  we  elect  to  sit  ? 

If  the  Jews  are  a  nation,  and  we  elect  to  sit  on  the 
national  stool,  then  it  becomes  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  such  a  choice  must  inevitably  affect  the  development 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  If  the  Jews  were  again  to  form 
a  State  in  Palestine,  it  could  only  be  on  the  most  modem 
lines.  The  State  would  have  to  leave  religion  severely 
alone.  But,  while  the  pressure  of  modernity  would  prevent 
any  strong  revival  of  the  religion  in  strictly  nationalist 
dress,  the  very  existence  of  the  State  would  be  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  effective  denationalization  of  the 
religion  as  a  living  and  spiritual  force.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  chief  continental  leaders  of  the 
nationalist  movement  should  be  men  who  have  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  Jewish  religion.    That  is  perfectly  logical. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  are  not  a  nation  but  only 
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a  religious  brotherhood,  then  the  question  arises  whether 
we  must  not  endeavour  to  be  true  occidentals  all  along 
the  line.  Is  there  not  still  something  to  be  done,  in 
order  that  the  required  transformation  may  forestall  and 
anticipate  sterility  and  disappearance?  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  Judaism  may  at  last  take  its  place  among  the 
universal  religions  of  the  world  ? 

C.  G.  MONTEPIORB. 
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AN    INTRODUCTI6N    TO    THE    ARABIC 
LITERATURE    OF    THE    JEWS. 

I  (continued). 

Supplement  to  §  20. 
A  (continued), 

h 

(P.  130,  n.  agj.  3^),  comp.  Ali  b.  Musa  ibn  L.,  ap.  abu 
Bequer,  p.  560. 

298^  T»n^  Labid  b.  abi  Rabbi  (?)  about  1290  (Revue  des 
£t.  Juives,  XXXVII,  253), 

(299.  tstl^),  Dr.  Pozna^ski  reminds  me  of  J.  Derenbourg  s 
remark  (OpvscvZes  d' Abou  '1-Walid,  pt.  ii),  that  every  family 
name  ending  with  O  is  probably  of  Spanish  origin  (see 
Hebr.  Biiliogr.,  XXI,  21).  He  explains  our  name  by  librado, 
which  he  considers  as  almost  a  translation  of  D^Dn.  The  last 
comparison  is,  in  my  opinion,  far-fetched ;  librado  is  pre- 
ferable to  my  suggestion  laurat,  proposed  indeed  as  a 
makeshift 

(300.  mb),  Salomo  b.  Samuel  "  Mghes  "  (?),  a.  1363  (MS. 
Casanat.  43,  Catal,,  p.  507). 

(P.  131,  n.  302^.  ^V^'h),  dX-Lurki^  or  al-Lorki  (of  Lorca,  in 

Spain);  Suj.,  p.  270,  spells  irJJ  Lawarka;  Josef,  elder  and 

younger,  and  Josua,  probably  also  two  of  the  name,  the 

baptized  Hieronymus  a  Sancta  fide,  and  the  translator  (Die 

kebr.  Ubersetz.,  p.  1059;  see  Neub.  221.8**,  and  Index,  Josef, 

PP'947y  950.  1165). 

0  2 
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(P.132,  n.3o6^  'iiHD),Mddjid  (beautiful,  excellent,  glorious), 
abu  (or  ibn  abi '!-)  Bischr  Madjid  b.  Mufadhdbal  (al-Eatib) 
al-Israili,  composed  (1308)  an  Ardjuza  (a  kind  of  poem) 
on  medicine,  existing  in  the  library  of  the  Khedive  (short 
CataL,  p.  263,  large  Gated.,  VI,  46).  Hagi  Khalfa^  VI,  380, 
n.  13974,  gives  the  title  and  the  beginning,  but  he  calls  the 
author  Mufadhdbal  b.  Madjid. 

308b.  ni>«»(i>«)  Jakob  b.  Josef  sX-Mdlih  (so  ap.  Kaufmann, 
Rev.  dea  J^t  Juives,  XXXVII,  lai) ;  the  same  as  rvbo,  n.  344? 

308*^.  v^o  Malequi,  see  under  "»3inD . 

310^  7y^^5>«),  see  anno*. 

310^  n^y5w(i>«),  see  ptD«*. 

(311.  T«3D),  Meborach  b.  Zair  (Tyv),  ap.  al-Hiti  {J.  Q.  R., 

IX,  433,  441,  where  Mubarrak  is  incorrect);  see  also 
Landshuth,  Ononiasticon^  p.  114,  ibn  Esra,  Corrwi.  on  Jona, 
3,  5.  In  a  Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler  I  found  T^niD,  where  the 
waw  designates  the  vowel. 

(P.  133,  n.  31a**.  nirao),  this  name,  if  at  all  Hebrew,  is 
probably  the  translation  of  the  Arabic  "^COD  Mubaackachir 
(he  who  announces  something  good ;  comp.  Harkavy,  in 
Rev.  dea  £t.  Juivea,  XX,  160),  fience  2)0  neao,  in  the  Persian 
ritual,  whom  Mr.  E.  N.  Adler  ("  The  Persian  Jews,"  J.  Q.  R., 

X,  605,  separate  edition,  p.  26)  would  identify  with  the  Gaon 
(ob.  926).  On  the  reference  of  the  name  to  the  Messias,  see 
Bacher  in  Revue  dea  M,  Juivea,  XXVIII,  290. 

(313.  Dnao,  3"Ud),  see  also  Harkavy,  in  Rev,  dea  St.  Juivea^ 
XX,  160. 

(315-  "^^*^'^)»  ^  town  named  Almudevar.seeJ.  Q.iZ.,Vni,49a. 

(31 6^  aino),  nSn(i>«)  'o  M.  aX-Daula  (con-ector  of  the 
state)  ibn  f^jr^t^  b.  Mordechai  (Div.  Adl.  8,  25, 168). 

(316^  ^nntD) = (33x4-  ?  *Habib  (Neub.,  Catal,  p.  644,  n.  44). 

(316^),  read  see  iNn5tD. 

(P.  134)  320^  b'^'hyo  Mvleil  (corvus)?  Jehuda  ihn'' Mold,'' 
at  Oran  (Schwab,  in  Rev.  dea  J^.  Juivea,  XXXIV,  p.  179). 

(324.  KD1D),  Abraham  ibn  ^DID  (Neub.  2376). 
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(324^.  piD),  read  see  ^^J. 

(P.  136,  n.  326.  i^niD),  Morel  d'Amboise,  1308  {Revue  des 
^.  Juives,  XVII,  309, 327). 
(327.  'O^jcno),  Samuel  \:^:c^^K  {Resp.  Isak  b.  Scheschet, 

n.  457,  470). 

(P.  137,  n.  328\  niDTD),  Mazmur'i  Moses  Kohen  bar  M. 
(Nenb.  1201). 

(33 1^  Piano),  Mu^hdbba  ?  (love ;  al-M.,  name  of  a  town), 
Josef  b.  Jehuda  ibn  M.  (Neub.  omiss.  68). 

(332\  ^i>TO),  Moses  M.,  a  Karaite,  about  1522  (Catal.  MSS. 
Lvdg.  Bat.,  p.  241  b  ;  Hehr.  Bibliogr.^  XX,  98),  Sacharja 
(Simcha  Lucki,  f.  21  b,  L  8  from  bottom). 

(332®.  pno),  Mu'hein  (benefactor),  Elasar  (Neub.  1533), 
and  see  ^vhb^  nnp. 

(333^-  "^BOD),  see  under  nivio,  nnoD? 

(P.  138,  n.  335.  ponD),  Jehuda  ha-Levi  composed  some 
poems  on  Hebrew  names,  and  only  on  this  Arabic  one 
(CataL  Neub.,  p.  648,  n.  217),  which  he  might  have  con- 
sidered as  Hebrew,  because  it  was  very  frequent.  In 
Alters  it  is  pronounced  Mimvm  (Rev.  des  &,  Juivea,  XXI, 
i49)._piynD  (Neub.  859),  M.  b.  Mas'ud  (Neub.  ibid.  1592), 
Elasar  M.  (ibid.  535).  Is  it  "  Abr.  Mamifnon*'  ap.  E.  N. 
Adler  1  {J.  Q.  R.,  X,  602,  separate  edition,  p.  23). 

(338.  ^e'^),  Harkavy,  in  his  notes  to  the  Responsa,  p.  376, 
makes  ^\£r*v  the  father  of  the  mother  of  Scherira,  but  see 
ibid.,  p.  409. 

(339.  mtCD),  M.  b.  Salomo  b.  Jeschua  ha-chaber  (J.  Q.  iJ., 
IX,  117). 

(339*-  ^^»  Kaisarani,  p.  153. 

(P.  139,  n.  343.  ^fe  and  ^i>lD),  "  Asieh  (=  Isaki)  Almuli  " 
(J.Q.iJ.,Vin,492). 

(P.  140,  n.  346.  tti>o),  Josef  b.  Salomo  (Neub.  2410,  in  the 
Index,  p.  1082,  **Molkho*').  On  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  renowned  Salomo,  see  Eaufmann,  Reixue 
des  M.  Juivea,  XXXIV,  125. 

(Ibid.  ^ai'tD),  Isak  (Neub.  iiii);  Abraham  Jfaiejui,  1327 
(Rev.  des  £t.  Juives,  IV,  52, 53),  and  Josef  b.  Salomo  Malequi 
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(ibid.,  XXrV,  291),  seems  rather  to   be  ^p^KtD  Maliki  (of 
Malaga). 

(348^jnn3D),  Manbutil  Noach  (Neub.  1291). 

348*^.  DaSo  Manadgdjim  (astrologer  or  astronomer),  b. 
Fawwal,  see  under  ^D. 

(P.  141,  n.  354.  T:tD),  Salomo  **  Abenmimir,"  1320  (J.  Q.  R., 
VIII,  49a)  read  Abenminir?  but  Jakob  y^30  (Neub.  317  H, 
in  the  Index,  p.  986,  "Minir?")  is  to  be  corrected  ^13D  ;  see 
Landshuth,  Onomasticon,  p.  1 10,  n.  6 ;  Zunz,  Lit.y  p.  268,  n.  7. 

(355.  niv:D),  M.  b.  (?)n^  p  (?)inibD  (perhaps  naoo?  Neub. 
1225);  Suleiman  ibn  M.  (ibid.  2537),  Samuel  b.  Moses  b.  M., 
called  ibn  Tajjib  al-Djabali  (al-Hiti,  1.  c,  p.  442) ;  abu  M., 
see  under  mnD,  and  under  ptDK*  and  Tno*. 

(P.  142,  n.  359.  m^DD),  comp.  Zunz,  Lit.,  597;  Mr.  E.  N.  Adler 
{J.  Q,  -B.,  X,  604,  separate  edition,  p.  25)  is  to  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

(360.  *nyDD),  M.  b.  Jakob  Esra  wrote  an  encomium  to 
Gavison's  Omer  ha-Schikcha.  Abraham  b.  Obadja  noa 
(?  Neub.  1 273).  Jehuda  M.  wrote  (1586)  MS.  Eauimann  1 99. 
M.  JKOnn  "  Tourgeman,"  at  Oran,  1832  (Schwab,  Reu.  dea  £t. 
/uives,  XXXIV,  129-130) ;  Isak  Miecili  b.  M.  (MS.  Zurich, 
C  204,  Schwab,  ibid.,  XXV,  156). 

(P.  144).  362^  ^5kpd  Ma  all  (nobility,  see  §  2,  p.  229),  abu 
1-M.,  son  of  Maimonides'  sister  {Die  hebr.  (Jbersetz.,  p.  766, 
also  in  a  Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler) ;  see  also  r6n^K  W*. 

(366.  n^npD,  &c.),  b.  Josef  (Neub.  2328). 

(P.  145).  366^  Ty3  MuHr,  see  D"U* 

(370.  nKiDyo), ^U—  "architect"  (Dozy,  Suppl.,  II,  172) ; 
^,^jt*  (Jacut,  Index,  p.  207,  IV,  578) ;  Ibrahim  al-*Haik,  or 
;U«JI,  or  al-'H&djir  (Kutubi,  Wafaja,  p.  39),  M.  b.  Raschid 
(ob.  153  H.,  Goldziher,  Muhamm.StudienylI,iS);  Abi*aham 
M.  (Neub.  29241*)^ 

(P.  146).  372^  rM?b^  nonyo  Muatamid  al-DavXa  (firm  • 
in  the  state),  b.  Karam  (Div.  Adl.  207,  see  DID*). 

(373.  i^too),  see  under  nawD*. 

(375-  ^^^PO)  Abraham  M.  {Reap.  Isak  b.  Sohesohet,  n.  51 1). 
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(377*-  "^fc^^)  ?  (I  neglected  to  notice  the  source). 

(P.  147,  n.  378**.  niD),  Mv/radjdjiz'i  (who  composes  or 
recites  poems  of  the  metre  radjftzl),  Benaja  b.  Saadia 
(Neub.  2328). 

(379-  T^^)*  Abraham  Mordechai  TT\yo  (Neub.  1694, 1695, 
1696 ;  D^n  fp  is  wanted  in  the  Index,  p.  922). — Probably 
Mordechai  is  also  the  origin  of  the  family-name  Mordo 
in  Greece ;  for  instance,  Mordechai  Mordo  Maurocordato  at 
Corfu,  1716  (Revue  des  £t.  Juives,  XXIII,  68).  Another 
transformation  of  M.  seems  to  be  s->^^»  Jakob  b.  Mordaweihy 
or  Mardqje,  mentioned  by  Mas'udi  {Kitab  al-Tanbih,  &c., 
apud  de  Sacy,  in  Notices  et  Extr.,YIII,  iSj  =  Bibliotlieca 
geographer.  Arab.^  ed.  de  Goeje,  VIII,  114,  comp.  Harkavy 
in  Luach  Achiamfy  5655,  p.  279.  —  I  owe  this  quotation  to 
Dr.  Poznanski). 

(380.  JKno),  Abu  Marwan  b.  Walid  (not  a  Jew),  KvUijjat, 
MS.  at  Florence,  n.  213  (Hebr.  BibHoar.^  IX,  93). 

(38o^  ^iniD),  Isak  b.  Elia,  Jehuda  >7nD  and  his  son  Elia, 
Josef  b.  Moses  (Simcha  Lugki,  f.  21^). 

(P.  148,  n.  382^  read  mmo),  Ahron  \\mMar*hdba  ?  (Neub. 
383 ;  Suj.,  p.  241,  has  only  Mar'hahi^  of  Marliab). 

(P.  149,  n.  391.  ttrorD),  ap.  Zunz,  L  c,  p.  650,  the  letter  }  is 
omitted  in  print;  Moses  was  also  in  Alcaniz  (Isak  b. 
Scheschet,  n.  404). 

3 

(P.  306,  n.  4o8^  npto),  Kaisarani,  p.  157,  gives  two  signifi- 
cations of  this  word,  both  referring  to  the  Mahometan  science 
of  tradition,  scarcely  applicable  to  a  Jewish  scholar. 

411**.  fM?t^  m3  Nadjm  al-Daula  (star  of  the  state),  ibn 
abi  l-Sa'ud  (Div.  Adl.  7). 

(P.  307,  n.  41 4^  ^3Knn3),  Kaisarani,  p.  222,  spells  Nahra- 
wani.  Mr.  E.  N.  Adler  ("The  Persian  Jews,"  J.  Q.  R.,  X, 
604,  separate  edition,  p.  25  ^)  found  a  confession  (^n^)  by 

^  Thia  edition,  of  46  pp.,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
author,  hsM  a  title-page,  not  dated,  and  not  mentioning  the  Jewish 
QuAXissLT  BsviEW  ;  it  IS  a  simple  reprint  np  to  p.  96^  where  a  third  note 
it  inserted. 
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B,,*^Ni88in  Nahoraini  "  (sic)  ^,  who,  according  to  his  opinion, 
is  probably  Saadia's  contemporary,  whose  adventures  are 
described  in  the  HOM  th^V  "'^td,  ap.  Neubauer,  Anecd,  Oxon., 
II,  79.  This  quotation  is  partly  a  mistake ;  the  piece  which 
mentions  Nissim,  head  of  the  academy,  ^^miru,  does  not 
belong  to  the  't  'p  'D  at  all,  and  this  column-title  continued 
from  pp.  83-88  is  probably  an  error  of  the  printer,  since 
the  editor,  Dr.  Neubauer  himself  (in  the  preface,  p.  x), 
distinctly  discerns  the  source  of  B  and  C,  viz.  the  book 
Juchasin  of  Abraham  Sacut  (ed.  Cracovia,  f.  119^);  but  the 
words  «oiT  nb)V  no  nr,  p.  77  at  the  end  of  B,  probably  noted 
in  one  of  the  MSS.,  ought  to  have  been  cancelled !  The 
source  in  Juchasin  is  Natan  ha-Babli,  but  not  directly,  as 
it  seems  by  the  remark  in  ed«  London,  p.  85,  according 
to  which  the  next  source  is  Samuel  ha-Nagid's  Introduction. 

We  do  not  know  more  of  this  Nissim,  and  I  almost  doubt 
whether  al-Nahrawani  is  correct.  He  was  blind  (D^:^j;  UNO), 
and  might  have  been  called  by  the  same  euphemism  ^Kiiru 
(comp.  n^»,  n.  8a).  Nissim,  however,  the  author  of  the 
confession,  is  probably  Nissim  b.  Jakob  of  Kairuwan 
(Catal.  Bodl.y  p.  2067),  and  "  Nahoraini,"  which  is  certainly 
incorrect,  should  perhaps  be  read  Kairuwani.  Nissim's  con- 
fession being  often  printed,  Mr.  Adler  will  easily  decide 
whether  this  suggestion  is  well  founded. 

(415.  DKI3),  Mr.  Poznanski  is  of  opinion  that  this  name 
is  of  the  same  derivation  as  that  of  the  old  Jewish  king 
Dau  N.,  which  is  given  differently;  I  am  not  persuaded 
of  the  identity. 

(P.  309.  425.  iw),  abu  N.  Josef  al-Barkuli,  see  ^5>ipn3*. 
Nasr  Allah  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 


D 
(P.  311,  n.  433.  D^kd),  see  also  n3B^,  n.  715. 
(435*  n^PKD),  see  also  Poznanski,  J.  Q.  iZ.,  X,  1151. 

'  Almost  the  same  name  is  added  by  Firkowitz  to  a  MS.  (Harkayy, 
Studien,  Y,  117) ;  perhaps  he  saw  it  in  another  MS.,  like  that  of  Mr.  Adler. 
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(P.  31a,  n.  442.  nnao),  Daniel  b.  SaJomo  **Sabtun"  (MS. 
Casanat.  157,  CataZ.^  P-57o)- 

(P.  313)  446^  jno?  Jesaia  b.  S.,  MS.  Par.  Suppl.  1334 
(Revue  dea  JH.  Juives,  XXXVII,  129) ;  =inyD. 

(447.  nno),  r^iiiJK  'd  S.  at-Daula  abu  Man'sur,  Hebrew 
Elasar  (Div.  Adl.  194,  see  Doe^). 

(P.  315,  n.  449.  |Ki>nD),  as  a  proper  name  in  another  Fragm. 

(P.  3 1 7,  n.  457^  1D1D),  Kaisaruni,  too,  has  only  ^j^^ ,  p.  87 . 

(P.  321,  n.  470.  tWD>i)D),  p'h^o  and  poSo  in  a  Fragm.  of 
Mr.  Adler. 

(P.  324),  477^  «^3D  ?  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 

479^  nen«yD  Sa^addt  (plural  of  n.  480),  abu  '1-S.  Jakob, 
lamented  son  of  the  author  of  Div.  AdL  224. 

(P.  325,  n.481.  nyo),  S.  al-^Dnvo. 

(P.  326,  before  482,  misplaced  p.  327),  niPD,  see  HTPD. 

(P.  327)  48l^  {Stvd  Sa'adan  {J.  Q.  R,  XI,  673, 674). 

(482.  piyo),  Abraham  ben  (so)  S.  of  Tetuan,  about  1790 
(Romanelli,  Massa,  pp.  73,  78,  comp.  Kaufmann,  Revue  des 
£t.  Juivesy  XXXVII,  120).  In  MS.  Casanat.  38  (Catal. 
503)  is  Sa'adun  a  family  name?  Josua  pipon?  (ibid.  104, 
CaUd.,  p.  545);  Samuel "  Sahadun  "  pnyr  (ibid.  216,  p.  648). 

(P.  327,  n.  482^  Spd),  perhaps  "two  Su^ud  (felicity);  see 

(P.  330,  n.  492.  no ;  comp.  Domina  bat  Jekutiel,  ob.  1604, 
Ldterbode,  III,  100). 

V 

(P.  332,  n.  495.  ^^ipNy),  Josia  b.  Rabbi  Meborach  al-*AkuU, 
inventor  (?)  of  a  calendar-cycle  (E.  N.  Adler, "  The  Persian 
Jews,"  J,  Q.  R.,  X,  587,  623,  separate  edition,  pp.  6, 44^). 

(496.  nway),  Kaisarani,  pp.  206, 207,  has  Ubbadt  and  Ibadi. 

(P.  337,  n.  499.  rrjf?H  lay),  see  nntOD*,  also  in  a  Fragm.  of 
Mr.  Adler. 

^  In  the  first  place  ran  nimo  seems  to  designate  cycle  347  (beginning 
with  4675  B  915) ;  the  MS.  B  begins  with  1 183.  The  ignorance  of  Albimni 
is  no  proof  for  the  time  of  Joschia !  A  cycle  of  Joschia,  or  a  calendar 
of  his,  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.— The  Bodl.  MS.  31999  is  said  to  be 
written  1485,  and  to  contain  <sycle  sBi  (a.  1561  it)? 
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(P.  338,  n.  506.  nDay),  Natan  al-A.  (Div.  Adl.  215). 

(P.  339,  n.  51 1.  >ny),  Eaisarani,  p.  187. 

51  a».  ^onDiy '  Umeiai,  Ja*bja  {Iben  Safir,  1, 66 ^  private  notice 
of  Mr.  Pozna^ski).     Hamdani,  Index,  p.  82,  has  Umeischi. 

(P.  340,  n.  51 2^  ly),  rhnhn  'v  al-Ral's  Izz  al-Daida  (dignity 
of  the  state),  abu  '1-Ma*ldi  b.  abi  Ja*akub ;  his  Hebrew  name 
is  Samuel  (Div.  Adl.  119),  his  daughter  (ibid.  221),  and 
see  aiD*. 

(P.  341,  n.  520.  bw^v),  Jakob  (Romanelli,  1.  c,  pp.  40,  86). 

(522.  "^Roy),  Jehuda  loy  (MS.  Casanat.  98,  Catal.,  p.  544), 
and  see  D"D*  and  K^y*. 

(P.  480,  n.  524.  rriDy),  proper  name  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 

(P.  481,  n.  529.  ^D*?;),  abu  Isa  had  the  proper  name 
Mukamnfied  (b.  Isa),  according  to  a  notice  got  by  (^^5^*^) 
ibn'Hazm  (MS.  Warner  480, 1,  f.  39*^,  private  communication 
of  Dr.  Schreiner,  December,  1897).  If  that  be  true,  he  must 
have  become  a  Muslim.  See  also  Pozna^ski  in  the  J.  Q.  i2., 
X,  159.    Isa,  son  of  Musardji,  was  perhaps  no  Jew? 

(P.  482,  n.  531.  nhv),  abu  l-'A.  b.  al-'Attar  (Div.  AdL43), 
abu  'A.  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler) ;  and  see  "«3py. 

(P.  483,  n.  536.  ^ijy),  Ahron  b.  'y  ha-Kohen,  owner  of  MS. 
Bodl.,  Neub.  628,  where  this  name  is  to  be  supplied  accord- 
ing to  jETefcr.  Bihliogr.,  VI,  1 14. — The  head  of  an  academy 
[probably  at  Bagdad],  ^by,  at  his  recovery  is  addressed 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  Div.  Adl.  55 ;  in  n.  1 12  we  read 
nbyoi  nbvo  b^b  rhvKi  i?  wh  "h^  Ttxr  «ip:  ^3n,  which  allusion 
seems  to  fit  better  to  the  Arabic  Ali  than  to  Eli,  but  might 
also  be  applied  to  the  latter.  N.  179  (printed  in  he-Chaluz, 
III,  151)  is  correctly  headed  noeOD  ^d,  as  in  line  19  ntn  IDD 
nii^-raoa  mbv  rw^^  ^on  bb^  nib  ^WD3,the  son,  called  "SafiaUDin 
Josua,  had  finished  the  Tora — perhaps  in  the  Synagogue  on 
Simchdt  Tora^  and  hence  the  allusion  to  '^  ascending  the 
towers"?  Eli  is  a  descendant  of  the  Gaonim  (vv.  7  and 
9).  To  the  same  Eli  seems  to  be  addressed  at  the  death 
of  a  son  n.  2x9  of  the  Divan,  whei*e  we  read  at  the  end 
Doni  Tru  nnyo  ntti^D  it:^:  :ib  nw. 

Abu  Ali  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler) ;  b.  iw  (Div.  Adl,  41). 
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(P.  486,  n.  540.  nKW),  "  Amar,"  ap.  Mortara,  iTidice,  p.  3  ; 
Asarja  b.  Abraham  b.  *A.,  in  an  old  Persian  document 

(J.Q.JJ.,XI,673). 

(545.  loy),  abu  O.  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 

(P.  487,  n.  547.  n"^Dy),  A,  b.  nbi6l  (tenth  cent.,  Geiger, 
Zeitschr.,  X,  17a ;  Harkavy,  Studien,Y.  237, 1.  9). 

(P.  488,  n.  548.  nroy).  Dr.  Simonsen  (in  a  private  com- 
monication,  May  1899)  corrects  the  passage  ^W  "O  ^StDDM  ^1 
^'BTDJf  (comp.  Zonz,  Zur  Oesch.,  p.  45a,  Kobez  al  Jad,  II,  37 ; 
Zeitschr.f.  Hebr.  Bibliogr.,  II,  152),  then  xn^bm  Dnw  'ni. 

(P.  489,  n.  552.  TBJ^),  also  Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler. 

553^  •^K3PP,  abu  'l-'Ala  b.  'y  (Div.  Adl.  205);  he  was 
a  physician,  I33i>  hv  nutlfin  noD  T33,  and  his  Hebrew  name 
Salomo  D^a^  ">trp  ry*w  rtoWp^  nioara  anx  3^3  Kon  ^3i> ;  on 
the  death  of  "  the  same  "  Salomo,  ibid.,  n.  206. 

556^.  yypv  Alcrab  ?  see  under  tna*. 

(P.585,n.557.B^npy),  is  tr^npK  (proper  name,  ap.Romanelli, 
Massa,  pp.  73,  83)  a  wrong  spelling? 

(558.  niDKny),  Moses  and  Gadella,read  Guedalla=Gedalja1 
"  Avenerama "  (?),  A.  1329  (ap.  Kayserling,  Bevue  des  £t. 
Juives,  XXVIII,  1 16). 


(P.  588,  n.  582.  Tn*ti)y  alphabetical  list  of  persons  belonging 
to  this  family: 

AbraJiam^  at  Damascus,  about  1500  (?Neubauer,  Au8 
derPeUrab.  Bihl^  p.  28, 118,  XXI,  b). 

—  b.  Salomo  ha-Bofe  (1573,  quoted  by  Elia  Maruli,  ap. 
Neubauer,  Lc,  p.  144,  comp.  upon  Maruli,  Pinsker,  notes, 
p.  187). 

—  son,  or  grandson,  of  Moses  b.  Daniel,  student  of  medi- 
cine (KD*)non  =  uy>iW7»n),  nephew  of  Natanel  b.  Daniel ;  his 
son  Moses  lived  1757  (Pinsker,  App.,  pp.  131, 143,  Abr.  b. 
Moses  in  the  Index,  and  pp.  125, 168,  Abraham  Rofe ;  apud 
Ftirst,  Kar.^  Ill,  76  his  [only  one  as  physician],  and  again 

P-  77). 
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One  of  these  three  Abr.  was  possessor  of  MS.  Berlin  246 
{Catal.,  Abth.  a,  p.  96). 

Cfiajjim  b.  Jeschua  occurs  in  a  MS.  which  Shapira 
possessed  in  the  year  1881. 

Chisdad,  or  Chesed-El,  b.  Daniel  b.  Moses,  physician 
(Pinsker,  1. c,  p.  1 68,  wanted  in  the  Index,  p.  204),  about  1 700? 

—  b.  Moses,  father  of  Elia  (see  this  below).  The  name 
i'MiDn  occurs  as  that  of  the  grandfather  of  Samuel  b.  Moses 
ibn  al-^JD\ 

Daniel  b.  Moses  Jeruschalmi  b.  Jesaia  (1660-81),  although 
a  physician,  is  perhaps  different  from  Daniel  Kfinnnn,  see 
Catal.  of  the  Berlin  MSS.,  Ahih,  2, p.  99,  note  i;  in  the  Index, 
p.  166,  n.  350,  is  wanting).  The  physician  Daniel,  who  com- 
posed a  hymn  (Neubauer,  1.  c,  p.  149,  comp.  Pinsker,  notes, 
p.  124),  is  perhaps  the  same  ? 

Elia  b.  Chisdael  b.  Mose  (1654,  MS.  Firkowitsch  805). 

—  (b.  Gedalja,  1641-5,  at  Damascus,  Pinsker,  1.  c,  p.  168; 
Gurland,  Oinse,  St.  Petersb.,  I,  21, 41). 

—  b.  Salomo,  author  of  hymns  (Pinsker,  1.  c,  pp.  115, 125, 
167  ^).  [Elia  nvaa  Firuz,  author  of  a  hymn,  ap.  Pinsker,  Lc, 
pp.  1 15, 125, 167,  is  perhaps  an  abbreviation,  •  •  •  ^yo  p  1  or 
no  acrostic  of  the  name  at  all  ?] 

Eara  b.  David  b.  Moses,  about  1700  (Pinsker,  p.  175,  lin. 
ult.,  App.,  p.  168). 

Gedalja^  about  1500?  (see  under  n.  582,  p.  588). 

—  b.  Moses  (about  1620,  father  of  Elia,  see  above). 
Jesaia  b.  Moses,  brother  of  Oedalja  and  father  of  Moses. 
Josef  b.  Moses,  physician,  about  1620 1  (Pinsker,  p.  168). 

A  son  of  Josef  b.  Isak  copied  a  medical  work  in  the  Arabic 
language,  a  leaf  of  which  was  in  possession  of  the  bookseller 
Fischl-Hirsch,  A.  1595. 
Moses  the  Jtn  at  Damascus  (1641,  Qutland,  1.  c,  1, 21,  comp. 

1  Ck>mp.  nncn,  gon  of  Zerubabel  (i  Chron.  iiL  ao),  whence  Jesaia  b.  'n 
in  Seder  Olam  StUta,  and  in  the  forged  pedigree  of  Anan  the  Karaite  (Znnz^ 
OoU,  Vorir.f  pp.  144,  147,  ed.  189a).    Comp.  bmro  for  m»D. 

'  Page  167  is  wanting  in  the  Index,  p.  aoa,  as  weU  as  other  pages  in 
various  places,  which  I  shall  not  enumerate. 
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Pinsker,  p.  127),  perhaps  the  same  as  M.  noi'Dn  b.  Jesaia 
b.  Mose  (Pinsker,  1.  c,  p.  168  ;  I>ie  hebr.  Ubersetz.y  p.  946, 
note  305,  where  1654  is  a  misprint). 

—  b.  Abraham  ha-Rofe  (1751,  see  Abraham). 

—  b.  Daniel  b.  Moses,  about  1700  (Pinsker,  1.  c,  p.  168), 

—  b.  Jesaia,  see  above,  M.  ftn. 

—  b.  Salomo  b.  Moses  b.  Jesaia  b.  Salomo,  possessor  of 
MS.  Berlin,  n.  2^0  (CataL,  AbtL  2,  p.  102), 

Natand  b.  Daniel  b.  Moses  (1744,  Pinsker,  p.  168). 

Obadja  b.  Chisdael  b.  Daniel  (Pinsker,  1.  c.,  ibid.). 

Samuel,  about  1500?  (see  under  n.  582,  p.  588). 

(P.  590.)  584^  P^JTdd  Fakhr  aZ-Din,  a  relation  of  Sa'ad 
al-Daula;  about  1290  (Revue  des  M.  Juives,  XXXVI,  253  ; 
see  under  n.  218®*). 

(P.  593,  n.596.  JKi>VB),  see  under  n^tD. 

(600.  a'^fi),  proper  name  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler);  the  copyist 
of  MS.  Casanat.  202, 1,  iii  and  x,  is  Nissim,  not  his  son 
Samuel,  as  the  Catal.^  pp.  632, 633,  supposes. 

Abu  *1-F.  ha-Levi,  see  under  ^J^iiN ;  a  lamentation  (rrnno) 
on  the  death  of  abu  '1-F.  b.  ^K^nn,  father-in-law  of  Izz 
al-Daula  b.  abi  Ja'akub  (Div.  Adler  183,  to  him  is  addressed 
n.  181),  comp.  vrv^H  nay*;  the  author  mentions  Daniel, 
Jecheskiel  On^  ncn  Dy  Ti^  (comp.  under  J^3i*),  Josef,  Jefet, 
Pinchas,  Samuel  and  Jehosef. 

2 

(P.  597,  n.  613.  rtev),  Jomtob  Jtnn  b.  Salomo  ibn  al-'S., 
A.  1378  (MS.  Casanat.  24,  Catal.,  p.  489). 

(P.  598,  n.  615),  iS37  "Sabhag  (dyer),  see  nnKO*. 

(P.  599,  n.  620^.  y^yj),  proper  name  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler). 

(P.  601),  635°.  rhrhv^  ^av  "Safi  al-Daula  (pure,  or  select  of 
the  state),  by-name  of  Josua,  son  of  Eli  (Div.  AdLi79, 
see  ^i>y*). 

P 
(P.  603,  n.  654.  ^J^tDJiDDjip),  comp.  II  VemUoy  1880,  p.  371. 
List  of  the  persons  known  to  me : 
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Ahraham^  at  Jerusalem,  about  ii  60-1 170  (Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  f.  39**,  ed.  Asher,  English,  p.  74) ;  Asulai,  see  under 
^Vn  n«iai  (II,  45,  ed.  Benjacob),  at  first  confounded  him 
with  Abraham  ha-Levi  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Abraham 
b.  Jehvda  ^ro3KODipi»N,  at  Ancona,  1711  (Lampronti,  art. 
^cmp,  f.  199^). 

Bechai  (see  §  10)  or  Bachid  (MS.  Carmoly  99)  or  Bc^l 
(De  los  Rios,  Hist  do8  Judioa,  I,  403),  physicians,  probably 
sons  of  the  physician  Moses,  at  Saragossa,  1232,  nns^tnso 
^^Dsnn  (of  a  learned  family,  and  after  these  words  we  have 
probably  to  supply  ^33,  in  Letters  of  Maimonides,  f.  3I^  ed. 
Amsterdam  ;  Kayserling,  Oeschickte^  II,  278 ;  Gratz,  VII,  34; 
Hehr.  Bibliogr.,  IV,  65 ;  Add.  to  CcUal,  BodL,  p.  777). 

Bechaiy  a  physician,  mentioned  in  a  medical  MS.  (written 
in  the  year  1482),  f.  260  (now  MS.  Berlin  232,  Catai.^  Abth.  2, 
p.  84,  col.  2,  end) ;  ^td^t^enp  (sic)  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
before-named.  [Bechai  b.  Salomo,  perhaps  of  the  same 
family,  is  mentioned  by  a  nephew  of  Finchas,  perhaps  Isak 
b.  Benvenisti,  see  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte,  p.  474;  against 
Neubauer,  M(mat88chr,y  XX,  512,  in  Geiger's  Jild.  ZeUechr.y 
X,  120,  comp.  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  XXVII,  524,] 

Bonafoux  **Alcocantin"  (I  forgot  where  I  found  this 
transcription)  ptd^^p^M  D1&m::3,  at  Avignon,  was  the  brother 
of  the  mother  of  Josef  Kohen.  He  was,  1495-15 10,  at 
Nicopolis  (MS.  Leon  30,  apud  Neubauer,  Rapport,  1873, 
p.  368 ;  unknown  to  Loeb,  Joseph  Haccohen,  p.  16,  and  to 
Eaufinann,  Revtue  des  £t.  Juives,  XXI,  294). 

Chanoch  b.  Bechai  (11 61  ?),  author  of  a  work  about  the 
calendar,  MS.  Munich  142,  and  a  fragment  in  n.  109  (comp. 
Bibliotheca  Matheniat.^  1896,  p.  81).  The  name  Bechai  is 
frequent  at  Saragossa,  where  we  have  met  with  Bechai 
al-Constantini  at  1232. 

Chanoch  b,  Salomo  b.  Chanoch,  of  the  family  ^Mnn, 
probably  about  1370,  and  the  family  of  Salomo  b.  Chanoch 
(see  below),  author  of  the  book  irrhn  nwiD  about  n^'\o  rwyo, 
philosophically  treated,  existent  in  several  MSS. ;  see  the 
Caial.  of  the  Hebr.  MSS.  in  Berlin,  Abth.  2,  p.  56,  comp.  p.  6^ 
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Jehuda,  of  the  family  ^Mnn,  for  whom  the  MS.  312*  of 
De  Rossi  has  been  written  in  Kn^^  (Nicosia).  Be  Rossi 
and  Perreau  (BoUettino  Ital.  di  studi  orient  j  I,  451)  refer 
him  to  Constantinople,  to  which  I  have  put  a  sign  of 
interrogation  (CataZ.  Codd.  hebr.  Lugd.  Bat,  p.  258). 
I  think  now  that  he  belongs  to  the  family  derived  from 
Constantine. 

Jehuda  is  also,  beyond  doubt,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Leon 
Gonstantini  of  Candia  at  Ferrara,  1618  (Soave,  Corriere 
larael.y  1866,  p.  255). 

Jo6ef  Constantini,  about  1 200,  at  Calatayud  (Eala'at  Ajub), 
named  by  Jehuda  al-Charisi  {Tachkemoniy  f.  63 ;  Carmoly, 
Histoire  dee  mddecine,  p.  71). 

Mosee  C!onstandini  (sic),  at  Aleppo,  about  1160-70,  men- 
tioned by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (f  5o^  ed.  Asher,  £ng.  transl., 
p.  88). 

Moses  "  Algostantini  "  (sic,  for  Alqostantini?),  in  Spain, 
under  Jayme  (1232  ?),  see  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Storia,  1, 403, 
and  another  Moses  at  Valencia  (ibid.,  p.  404). 

Obadja  b.  Bonafoux,  of  Nicopolis,  1511-1515  (Loeb,  Jose/ 
HaccoheUy  p.  16 ;  Rev.  des  £t  Juives,  XVI,  35  ff.;  Eaufmann, 
ibid.,  XXI,  295). 

Obadja  6.  Salomo  ben  (ibn)  al-Constantini  (Letters  of 
MaimonideSj  f.  32^,  not  35^  and  36,  as  ap.  Carmoly,  Hist  des 
mideciTiSf  p.  72,  who  makes  him  the  father  of  Salomo  and 
grandfather  of  Chanoch  without  giving  any  argument). 

Salomo  (Don)  b.  Bechai,  1406,  contemporary  of  the 
poet  Salomo  da  Piera  (Hebr.  Bibliogr.,  XV,  110,  and  MS. 
Halberstam,  n.  340,  f.  29). 

Salomo  b.  Muse,  see  above,  Bechai,  1232. 

Salomo  (Don)  b.  Don  Chanoch,  1352,  at  Burgos,  author 
of  the  book  nipioj?  rhio,  see  Catal.  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of 
Berlin,  Abth.  2,  p.  62. 

Todros  b,  Moses  wrote  (1380)  the  MS.  of  Paris,  iiio ;  his 
grandson  (anonymous?)  completed  it  1475  (^^Hamaggid, 
1862,  p.  175) ;  notwithstanding  the  character  of  the  writing 
it  is  said  to  be  the  same  I    The  disputant  mentioned  there 
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is  of  Huesca  {seeBoUettino  Ital.  di  studi  orient,^  N.8.,  p.  335; 
Hebr.  Bibliogr.,  XV,  1 10. 

I  conclude  this  enumeration  with  some  instances  of  the 
last  two  centuiies : — 

IsaJc  b.  Abraham  ^J^td^CDD^ig^M,  at  Ancona,  eighteenth  cent. 
(Mortara,  Indice^  p.  2,  quotes  Lampronjti,  '^  '^  passim^  see, 
for  instance,  under  ptJ ,  f.  40**). 

Raffaele  ^' Cosstantini,"  1881  (Vogelstein  und  Ri^er, 
Oesch.  d.  Jvden  in  Mom,  II,  410,  in  the  Index,  p.  443, 
"Costantino"). 

Sabaton  (= Sabbatai  ?),  of  Canea,  at  Marseilles,  1775  {Rev. 
des  Et.  Juivea,  XIII,  109). 

Samson  Samuel  Const.,  at  the  occasion  of  whose  wedding 
with  Ricca  Consola  Fano  (before  1776)  Rafael  Levi  composed 
a  Hebrew  sonetto,  published,  with  an  Italian  translation,  in 
the  collection  of  this  poet,  printed  at  Livomo,  1776,  with 
the  title  ^bn  mpi)^  (M.  Lattes  in  II  Vessillo,  1880,  p.  370  ;  this 
book  is  mentioned  in  Benjacob*s  Thesaurus,  p.  222,  n.  229, 
after  Zedner,  p.  434). 

(P.  604)  654^  ? nSnp,  so  this  name  of  a  family  in  the 
north  of  Africa  is  spelt  by  Romanelli  (Masm,  p.  82, "  Abraham 
son  of  the  late  Jehuda  of  Tetuan,"  residing  at  Mogador,  to 
whom  his  son  writes),  but  Jehuda  b.  Abraham  b.  Jehuda 
spells  it  exnip  {Catal.  Bodl.,  p.  698, 1336  ;  M.  Lattes,  Notizie, 
pp.  42, 43 ;  comp.  Hebr.  Bibliogr.^  XX,  58),  perhaps  Spanish 
Coriati 

(656.  ^^rp)  Samuel  Ca^zani,  at  Venice,  A.  1607  {Revue  des 
jSt.  JuiveSy  XXIII,  142,  not  mentioned  by  Mortara,  iTidice, 
p.  18). 

(657**.  Hiy\'*p)  ?  Josef  b.  'p,  mentioned  by  Mas'udi,  L  c.  {BiU. 
geogr.  ara6.,  VIII,  114) ;  a  Syriac  name? 

n    ■ 
(P.  609,  n.  692.  y^ai),  ibn  abu  '1-R.  Daniel    ha-Eohen 
nbvobn  \mbti,  lamentation  on  his  death  (Div.  Adl.  167},  from 
which  we  learn  that  Daniel  corrected  some  quotations  of 
poets : — 
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D^nD  vi>y  nm  ntDm    (w)  oipo  n^x  ijn^  Ki>  n«w 

The  poet  invokes  Qod  to  console  Samuel  bn  DV  *i^:j,  learned 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  nD^m  pi^^  nnn  ^^B^m 
irnip  pc^ni  p"ni>,  then  R.  Jehuda,  nDDon  -^jm  Jecheakid 
(comp.  under  Di:*,  TP*,  nfi*),  Jehosef,  Jefet,  Salomo,  Saadia, 
Jeschua,  Pinchas,  Isak,  Josef,  Daniel.  (N.  189  is  addressed 
to  one  Daniel  ranKyo^K  ^^no  'hv;  there  is  mentioned  Saadia 
who  has  two  sons,  then  mv  \pt  Jehoschua,  Esra  and  Elia ; 
is  Daniel  Tvh^  Btcn,  addressed  in  n.  33,  a  different  person?) 
I  suggest,  but  had  not  the  opportunity  to  yerify,  the  identity 
of  the  Samuel  mentioned  with  Samuel  ha-Eohen  ben  abi 
'1-R,  nrofco  ruD  pni^n  nnna  Knn^no^N  oan  "h^  kd  i>ap,  to  whom 
n.  170  is  addressed.  See  also  n^8<  Doe^. 
(P.  613,  n.  705.  Kr\),  abu  l-R.,  see  n^wb* 

(P.  615,  n.  719.  T^B'),  at  the  death  of  Isak  b.  al-Sch.,  head 
of  the  academy  Gean  JcCakoh  [at  Babylon],  is  composed 
Div.  AdL  214 ;  his  descendants  are  Elasar  and  (the  grand- 
sons %)  Jehosef  and  Saadia. 

720®.  njnc^  (Fragm.  of  Mr.  Adler)  is  abbreviated  from 

(721.  y^'^),  a  physician,  whose  daughter  is  mentioned  in 
Div.  AdL  195. 

(P.  616,  n.  728.  t«^),  comp.  tpr  '"i,  ap.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
p.  54,  ed«  Asher,  Engl,  transl.,  p.  95. 

729^  rhy^  SchaJcUal  E.  Fagnan  (Revue  des  JSt.  Juivea, 
XXym,  296)  remarks  that  the  family  name  Bou  ChekUa 
is  a  diminutive  of  ''chekla,"  a  kind  of  dress.  Freytag, 
n,  244,  has  only  iIX2. 

(P.  617,  n.  734.  DtDT),  rhnbn  V  Sch.  al-Daula  (sun  of  the 
state),  aba  'l-*Hu8ein  ibn  abi  'l-iZa6t*,  brother  of  Daniel? 
(see  under  Vtor\^)y  a  poem  at  the  birth  of  a  son  in  Div.  Adl. 

VOL.  XII.  p 
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T94 ;  there  are  mentioned  Isak  and  Saadia,  but  I  have  only 
glanced  at  the  poem.  His  son  Elasar,  see  under  TiD*. 
e^DT  |3K  p^  (Revue  dee  JSt.  Juivea,  XXXVII,  129,  MS.  Par. 
Suppl.  1337),  is  perhaps  an  anonymous  author,  who  alludes 
to  Psalm  IxxiL  13 :  ItDr  pi*  IWDB^  ^Ofiin  1 

WTTiTDW  (Sun  of  the  state),  by-name  of  a  relation  of 
Sa'ad  al-Daula,  about  1290  {Revue  dee  £t.  Juives,  XXXVI, 
^53»  see  under  ai8«*). 

(P.  619)  741^  nSFl  seeabu  'hrf*. 

(P.  620)  749^  rM?v^  5|"ir  (Ehuadja)  Scharqf  al-Daula 
(altitude^  noblesse  of  the  state),  Jechiskijja,  vnpo  "bv^  D^, 
which  I  read  ^1^  head  of  the  Karaites,  at  Bagdad  (also 
Chiskijja,  see  Catal.  MS8.  hebr.  Lugd.^  p.  235,  Pinsker,  p.  Z33, 
Append.,  pp.  53,  178,  ha-LebanoUyY,  aSo,  Hebr.  Bibliogr.y 
XTTT,  136 ;  Caz&,  in  Rev.  dee  £t.  Juives,  XX,  S% ;  Gottlober, 
Tcledot  ha-Kar.,  p.  aio),  to  whom  is  addressed  n.  118  of 
Div.  Adl.  This  testimonial  of  such  a  by-name  in  the 
thirteenth  century  is  of  some  importance;  the  name 
Buzurkh  Mihr,  in  an  old  MS.  (1.  c.),  remains  the  more 
problematic 

n 

(P.  624)  77 1^  npn  Thikal  (trust,  man  of  confidence),  Esra 
ben  (ibn)  al-TL,  to  whom  n.  47  of  Div.  Adl.  is  addressed. 


B. 

Mr.  D.  Caz^,  in  his  Essai  sur  Vhidoire  dee  IsraMites  de 
Tunieiey  Paris,  1889,  compiles  the  names  of  Tunisic  Jews 
in  different  groups,  from  which  I  make  some  extracts^  with 
very  few  explanatory  notes. 

P.  175  names  *'dcmt  le  sens  est  perdu'*;  I  shall  try  to 
transcribe  some  in  Arabic  letters.  He  mentions  even 
^  Cohen,"  whose  signification  cannot  be.  lost  to  the  Jews ! 
I  give  the  names  literally:  Louib  s-^^,  FiUouz  e;-^? 
Ohomem  ^,  Halimi  ^^t^i  Ja/mi  >u»U.  or  ^a».fc.,  Jarman 
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oy^/^^  Jouari  ijj]y^y  Koechkasch^  vulgo  Coscas,  ^J^^^  or 
jj-LiA»*1  Mazouzji^j^y  Nataf  ULki,  Sagron  uj^r*-*,  Schelli 
JLi-o?  Schenvraamxiy  vulgo  Scemama  or  Samamxi^  UUj-, 
SerouT  jy^  or  ^^1  i^««?  [Sfedj?]  ^tJ^,  Setbon  ^^^-.i-  or 
jj^.ju-1  [iSm^'a  is  Hebi*ew  n^yoB'?],  /SouicJ  s^^  [read  Suweid], 
TovMana  UL^,  Fou7ii«  ^j-J^  (=  Jonas),  Zerafu  iiVy, 
Zerouk  j^;— 1 

P.  176 =**J\rotii«  (Ze  m4tieTs  " :  B.  En  arabe. — Ammar^  Attal, 
Bahanmi  (so),  Baram^s,  Ben(!)  Attar,  Berd&,  Bitan,  Cab- 
liil(1)  Casbi  (or  Cassabi),  Cohen,  Dahan  (or  Ben  Dahan), 
Dahbi,  Doukhan(I),  Flah(!),  Qanouna,  Haddad,  Hadida, 
Haouani,  Hattab,  Jaoui  (Ben  Jaoui,  or  Bijaoui),  Eabla, 
Khallaf,  Lahmi,  Nakasoh  [read  Nakkasch],  Nijar  (or  Najar), 
Onakil  (^y\\  Riccah,  Sebag,  Sefar,  Taieb,  Tebika,  Touma, 
Tronjeman,  Zafrani,  Zarka,  Zeitoun. 

P.  177.  ^^N(yrn8proverwint(runepaHi(yuZaHt^queko7i^ 
B.  En  arabe. — Abou-Derham,  AUouch,  Arki,  Belda,  Belaisch 
[see  B^],  Belladina  [this  name  and  the  following  seem  to 
be  composed  of  £tCr=abu],  Bellaham,  Bellahsen,  Benaiouch, 
Boubli,  Bounan  (vulg.  Bonan)  [this  name  seems  rather  a 
Romanic  than  an  Arabic  one],  Boudjenah,  Bouhobza  [\M 
ntoi  and  K333  13k],  Bourgel,  Cohen  (!),  Dekiar,  Demri  [read 
Damiri  ?],  Drel'  ['•XPIK],  EUadaani,  Farjon  [ni^s],  Ghozlan, 
Hababo^  Haccon,  Haddouk,  Hadria,  Hai'ck  [l^Mn],  Halfon, 
Halifi,  Hamami,  Hassan,  Ehrif(l),  Maarek  [t^md  364], 
l£arzoak,  Moatti  ['t^piD?],  Mouli,  Saada,  Saadon,  Sahal, 
Sahala,  Sellam,  Slama  {sic^  see  n.  467],  Tahar^  Toufl  (sic, 
^^,  YaTsch  (or  Benyai'sch),  Zerdi. 

P.  178.  **5.  Nome  etrangers/'  T>,  Arabes,  Qrecs,  &c.-^ 
Abbou,  Benmoussa,  Cald  (abbreviation  of  Kalonymos), 
Fouad,  Gheni,  Rechid,  Vais  (for  Weiss)  [or  rather  6^W?], 
Zana. 


M.  Franco,  Essai  sur  Vhist  des  Israelites  de  V Empire 
Ottoman,  Paris,  1897,  p.  285,  gives  the  following  names  of 
Arabic  origin:   Al-Fazza  {sic)  and  Fiz  (of  Fez),  al-Cab^ 

P  2 
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(dc,  of  Gab^),  Ab  Talion  [not  p^i>l33K?],  Al-Tabib  (the  physi- 
cian), Al-Colombre(!),  Al-Bordji,  Al-Fandari  (or  Alfoundari), 
Al-H&lel  (sic),  Abou  Ishak,  Abu  Daram  {sic)^  Aboul  Afia, 
Sidi,  Sid  (Seigneur),  Hag^e  (ou  Haggis)  [iwn  and  nn?], 
Annabi  (or  Oun-Nabi)  [see  above,  n.  408°]. 

D. 

I  collect  here  some  dvhioua  names  which  I  do  not  venture 
to  transcribe  in  Hebrew  letters,  arranged  without  exactitude 
according  to  the  alphabet. 

Abdvs,  Nissim  {Revue  des  £t.  Juives,  XVI,  178). 

Avenacaza,  Asach  (=Isak),  1308  (/.  Q.iZ.,  VIII,  49a). 

Abenbontriou,    Azer   (perhaps  ibn  Botarel?    J.  Q,  R,^ 

vm,49^). 

Abevfulo,  Abraham  (Retme  des  £t.  Juives,  XVI,  i8a,  198). 
Aventilea,  Bonafos,  at  Calatayud  (/.  Q.  ii.,  VIII,  492). 
Aherdudi  or  Abentrevi,  Jusuf  (Jacobs,  Sources^  p.  400, 

J.Q.i2.,Vin,496). 

Alatzar,  Samuel  {Rev.  des  tH,  Juives,  XXVIII,  116). 

Arrabiy  Asach  (Isak  al-Babi  1  J.  Q,  R.,  VIII,  492). 

Atahvs  {Rev.  dee  £t  Juivee,  XV,  126). 

Bou  [abu]  SchekUay  see  n.  729^. 

GozLan,  Jakob  {Rev.  des  £t.  Jwives,  XTV,  302)  is  perhaps 
the  German  Joa^an  =rJoslein,  diminutive  of  Josef  1  but  see 
Ghozlan,  ap.  Caz&,  Essai,  p.  177. 

m^iD  or  mw,  Suleiman  b.  Abraham  (Neub.  405,  corrected 
in  the  Index,  p.  1094).  There  is  a  place  Mugheiray  from 
which  is  derived  al-Mugheiri,  Suj.,  p.  250. 

END  OF  PART  I. 

M.  Steiksohneider. 
{To  be  corUinued.) 
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ODE    TO    ZION. 

{Words  of  Love  and  Honour  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  of 
strong  Lonxfing  to  see  her  and  to  abide  in  her.) 

Jehudah  Halevi  (1086). 

Z10N9  wilt  thou  not  ask  if  peace's  wing 

Shadows  the  captives  that  ensue  thy  peace, 
Left  lonely  from  thine  ancient  shepherding? 

From  west  and  east  and  north  and  south — ^world-wide — 

From  all  those  far  and  near,  without  surcease, 
Take  Peace— and  Peace  to  thee  from  every  side. 

And  Peace  from  him  that  in  captivity 

Longeth,  and  giveth  tears  like  Hermon's  dew. 
Yearning  to  shed  them  on  the  hills  of  thee. 

To  weep  thy  woe  my  cry  is  waxen  strong: — 

But  dreaming  of  thine  own  restored  anew 
I  am  a  harp  to  sound  for  thee  thy  song. 

My  heart  to  Bethel  sorely  yeameth  yet, 

Peniel  and  Mahanaim;  yea,  where'er 

In  holy  concourse  all  thy  pure  ones  met. 

There  the  Shechinah  dwelt  in  thee ;  and  He, 

God  thy  Creator,  lo,  He  opened  there 
Toward  the  gates  of  Heaven  the  gates  of  thee. 

And  only  glory  from  the  Lord  was  thine 

For  light;  and  moon  and  stars  and  sunshine  waned 
Nor  gave  more  light  unto  thy  light  divine. 

0  I  would  choose  but  for  my  soul  to  pour 

Itself  where  then  the  Spirit  of  God  remained, 
Outpoured  upon  thy  chosen  ones  of  yore. 
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Thou  art  the  royal  house;  thou  art  the  throne 
Of  Qod;  and  how  come  slaves  to  sit  at  last 
Upon  the  thrones  which  were  thy  lords'  alone? 

Would  I  were  wandering  in  the  places  where 
God's  glory  was  revealed  in  that  time  past, 
Revealed  in  thee  to  messenger  and  seert 

And  who  will  make  me  wings  that  I  may  fly, 

That  I  may  hasten  thither  far  away 
Where  mine  heart's  ruins  'mid  thy  ruins  lie? 

Prostrate  upon  thine  earth,  I  fain  would  thrust 

Myself,  delighting  in  thy  stones,  and  lay 
Exceeding  tender  hold  upon  thy  dust. 

Yea,  standing  by  the  burial-places  there 

Of  mine  own  fathers,  I  would  wondering  gaze, 
In  Hebron,  at  each  chosen  sepulchre; 

And  pass  into  thy  forest,  and  incline 

To  Carmel,  and  would  stand  in  Gilead's  ways 
And  marvel  at  the  Mount  Abarim  thine; 

Thy  Mount  Abarim  and  thy  Mountain  Hor, 

There  where  the  two  great  luminaries  sleep, 
Which  were  thy  teacher  and  thy  light  before. 

The  life  of  souls  thine  air  is ;   yea,  and  thou 

Hast  purest  myrrh  for  grains  of  dust ;  and  deep 
With  honey  from  the  comb  thy  rivers  flow. 

Sweet  to  my  soul  'twould  be  to  wander  bare 

And  go  unshod  in  places  waxen  waste — 
Desolate  since  thine  oracles  were  there; 

Where  thine  Ark  rested,  hidden  in  thine  heart. 

And  where,  within,  thy  Cherubim  were  placed, 
Which  in  thine  innermost  chambers  dwelt  apart. 

I  will  cut  off  and  cast  away  my  crown 

Of  locks,  and  curse  the  season  which  profaned 
In  unclean  land  the  Nazarites,  thine  own. 
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How  shall  it  any  more  be  sweet  to  me 

To  eat  or  drink,  bdiolding,  tmrestrained, 
Dogs  rend  ihj  tender  whelps  unsparingly? 

Or  how  shall  light  of  day  at  all  be  sweet 

Unto  mine  eyes,  while  still  I  see  them  killed — 
Thine  eagles-Hiau^t  in  ravens'  months  for  meat  ? 

0  cup  of  sorrow !   gently  I  let  thy  stress 
Desist  a  little  I  for  my  reins  are  filled 
Already,  and  my  soul,  with  bitterness. 

I,  calling  back  Aholah's  memory. 

Drink  thine  hot  poison;  and,  remembering 
Aholibah,  I  drain  the  dregs  of  thee. 

ZionI    O  perfect  in  thy  beauty!  found 

With  love  bound  up,  with  grace  encompassing, 
With  thy  soul  thy  companions'  souls  are  bound: 

They  that  rejoice  at  thy  tranquillity, 

And  mourn  the  wasteness  of  thine  overthrow, 
And  weep  at  thy  destruction  bitterly; 

They  from  the  captive's  pit,  each  one  that  waits 

Panting  towards  thee;  all  they  bending  low 
Each  one  from  his  own  place,  towards  thy  gates ; 

The  flocks  of  all  thy  multitudes  of  old 

That,  sent  from  mount  to  hill  in  scattered  flight, 
Have  yet  forgotten  nevermore  thy  fold ; 

That  take  fast  clinging  hold  upon  thy  skirt. 

Striving  to  grasp  the  palm-boughs  on  thine  height, 
To  come  to  thee  at  last  with  strength  begirt. 

Shinar  and  Pathros — nay,  can  these  compare 
With  thee  in  state?    And  can  thy  purity. 
And  can  thy  light ^  be  like  the  vain  things  there? 

And  thine  anointed — ^who  among  their  throng 

Compareth?    Likened  unto  whom  shall  be 
Levites  and  seers  and  singers  of  thy  song  ? 
^  Thumxnim  and  Urim. 
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Lo!   it  shall  pass,  shall  change,  the  heritage 

Of  vain-crowned  kingdoms ;  not  all  time  subdues 
Thy  strength;  thy  crown  endures  from  age  to  age. 

Thy  God  desired  thee  for  a  dwelling-place; 

And  happy  is  the  man  whom  He  shall  choose 
And  draw  him  nigh  to  rest  within  thy  space. 

Happy  is  he  that  waiteth; — he  shall  go 

To  thee,  and  thine  arising  radiance  see 
When  over  him  shall  break  thy  morning  glow; 

And  see  rest  for  thy  chosen;  and  sublime 

Rejoicing  find  amid  the  joy  of  thee 
Returned  unto  thine  olden  youthful  time. 

Nina  Davis. 
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DR.  GINSBURG'S  EDITION  OF  THE 
HEBREW  BIBLE. 

Dr.  Christian  D.  GiNSBURa  has,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  devoted  all  his  indefatigable  energies  to  the  study 
of  the  Massora  and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  After 
a  critical  study  of  Rabbi  Jacob  ben  Chajim's  Introduction 
to  his  Rabbinical  Bible,  and  Elias  Levita's  Massora^,  he 
proceeded  to  the  collection  and  explanation  of  all  the 
available  Massoretic  material'.  Dr.  Oinsburg  has  now 
produced  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  all  his  labours  a  critical 
Massoretic  edition  of  Holy  Writ  ^  the  scope  and  plan  of 

'  Jacob  ben  Chigim  Ibn  Adonijah's  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  BibUe^ 
Hebrew  an^  English  ;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  second  edition,  1867.  The 
Matsoreth  HchMasaoreth  of  Elias  Levita,  being  an  exposition  of  the  Massoretic 
Notes  on  tlie  Hebrew  Bible,  or  the  Ancient  Critical  Apparatus  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  Hebrew,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  1867. 

*  The  Mcuaora.  Compiled  from  MSS.,  alphabetically  and  lexically 
arranged.  4  vols.,  imperial  folio,  1880-1897  (vol.  lY  in  the  press).  In 
the  **  Massoretic  Studies"  which  I  contributed  to  this  Review,  1896  and 
1897,  I  discussed,  as  occasion  seryed,  several  points  of  this  work.  I  reserve 
a  full  discussion  till  after  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  volume.  The 
eritidBm  is  still  called  for,  notwithstanding  Baer's  Notice  {Zeitachrifl  der 
DnOachm  Morgenl&ndischm  QeseUschcfiy  XL,  pp.  743-758).  Baer  does  not  even 
mention  the  main  defect : — the  omission  of  the  sources  of  these  Massoretic 
Notes.  He  furthermore  censures  Ginsburg's  scrupulous  fidelity  to  his  text, 
the  mistakes  and  contradictions  of  which  are  left  uncorrected.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  rather  a  merit,  for  the  Massora  can  only  be  studied  with 
success  if  the  sources  are  edited  in  their  original  form.  Critical  science 
has  no  hankering  for  a  Massoretic  code,  from  which  textual  criticism 
would  derive  little  profit,  as  the  material  for  study  would  not  be  the 
original  Massora,  but  its  revision. 
•  DTiron  DTTiDi  'D  ^^  rmoon  'd  ^  a«Ti  u^io  «npn  ncD  rwa-wi  onwy 

mm  nn — rrr^xcn  "vo  pbn  trDbo— rpwro,  London,  1894.  The  non-Massoretio 
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which  he  has  described  in  a  voluminous  work  of  1028  pages, 
which  appeared  in  London  in  1897,  under  the  title  of 
Introduction  to  the  Maasoretwo-Gritical  Edition  of  the 
Ifebrew  Bible.  As  all  questions  relating  to  the  new  edition 
are  exhaustively  discussed  in  this  Introduction,  and  even 
more  material  is  submitted  than  is  necessary  in  a  preface, 
an  analysis  of  this  Introduction  is  naturally  at  the  same 
time  an  appreciation  of  the  entii*e  edition.  I  do  not  wish 
this  study  to  be  regarded  as  a  notice  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  yet  specially 
studied  this  work,  which  on  its  first  appearance  did  not, 
whether  justly  or  otherwise,  attract  particular  attention, 
and  for  the  adequate  examination  of  which  there  has  indeed 
not  yet  been  enough  time.  A  satisfactory  appreciation  of 
the  work,  whose  importance,  from  whichever  side  we 
regard  it,  is  undeniable,  can  only  be  possible  after  close 
and  protracted  study;  and  the  final  verdict  of  Biblical 
science  on  the  new  notes  to  the  old  Text  should  not  be 
hurried.  Dr.  Oinsburg  tells  us  that  he  has  followed 
Jacob  ben  Chajim's  Text.  In  his  Introduction  he  expresses 
with  commendable  clearness  and  brevity  the  differences 
between  his  and  other  editions  as  follows  :^ 

''The  Text. 

1.  The  Text  itself  is  based  upon  that  of  ihe  first  edition 
of  Jacob  ben  Chajim  s  Masaoretic  Recension^  printed  by 
Bomberg,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1524-1525.  Existing 
Hebrew  Bibles,  which  profess  to  follow  Jacob  ben  Chajim's 
Text,  have  admitted  in  the  course  of  years  many  unwarranted 
variations  from  it  and  many  errors. 

2.  No  variations,  however  strongly  supported  by  Hebrew 
MSS.  and  Ancient  Versions,  are  introduced  in  the  Text 
itself,  which  has  been  compiled  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Massora  collected  from  the  MSS. 

title  of  the  edition  I  will  disouBs  in  the  MonaUKhrift  f&r  Oeschiekte  und 
Wistmich,  d.  Judmtihumi, 
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3.  All  variationB  are  relegated  entirely  to  the  margixL 

4.  While  the  modem  divisions  of  chapters  and  yerses  are 
noted  for  the  sake  of  oonyenienoe,  the  Text  is  arranged 
according  to  the  ancient  chapters  and  sectional  divisions 
of  the  Massora  and  the  MSS.,  which  are  thus  restored. 

5.  It  uniformly  reproduces  the  DageshM  and  RapMd 
letters,  which  are  found  in  aU  the  beet  Massoretic  MSS., 
but  which  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  current  printed 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

6.  The  ancient  Massoretic  chapters,  called  Sedarim^  are 
also  indicated  throughout  in  tiie  margin  against  their 
respective  places. 

Hie  Margin. 

7.  Kethiv  remains  unpointed  in  the  Text,  but  in  the 
margin  the  words  are  punctuated  twice  according  to  the 
Eethib  and  according  to  the  Eeri,  so  that  the  difierences 
cannot  escape  notice.     (I  have  shortened  this  paragraph.) 

8.  The  margin  contains  the  various  readings  of  the 
different  standard  codices  which  are  quoted  in  the  Massora 
itsdf,  but  which  have  long  since  perished. 

9.  It  gives  the  various  readings  found  in  the  MSS.  and 
Ancient  Versions. 

10.  It  gives  the  readings  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Schools  against  those  words  which  are  affected  by  them, 
lists  of  which  are  preserved,  and  given  in  the  Model  Codices 
and  in  certain  special  MSS. 

11.  It  also  gives  against  the  affected  words  the  variations 
b^ween  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali,  hitherto  not  indi- 
cated in  the  margin.  These  had  been  consigned  to  the  end 
of  the  large  editions  of  the  Bible  which  contain  the 
Massora  of  Jacob  ben  Chajim. 

1 2.  It  gives,  in  some  instances^  readings  of  the  Ancient 
Versions  which  are  not  supported  by  MS.  authority. 

1 3.  It  gives,  for  the  first  time,  the  class  of  various  readings 
called  Sevirin  against  every  word  affected  by  them.  These 
Sevirin  in  many  MSS.  are  given  as  the  substantive  textual 
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reading,  or  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  official  Keri. 
These  readings  have  been  collected  from  numerous  MSS.'* 

Dr.  Qinsburg  followed  the  text  of  Jacob  ben  Chajim  in 
his  notes,  which  in  reality  form  the  kernel  of  his  work. 
He  works  independently  of  other  editors  of  the  sacred  text, 
relying  upon  a  considerable  number  of  early  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions which  were  printed  when  the  Press  was  in  its  infancy. 
Using  only  those  sixty  Bible  codices  and  twenty -four 
editions  described  by  him,  he  was  equipped  with  a  better 
critical  apparatus  than  his  predecessors,  Jacob  ben  Chajim, 
Elias  Levita  in  his  Massoreth  Ha-Maaaoreth^  Menachem  di 
Lonzano  in  Or  Tdrak,  Salomo  of  Norzi  in  Minchath  8hai. 
The  last  two  seem,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  quite  neglected 
by  Dr.  Ginsburg.  Only  with  the  views  of  Baer,  his  old 
and  now  deceased  rival,  does  he  in  the  notes  to  his  Bible 
and  in  his  Introduction  tacitly  and  explicitly  endeavour 
to  harmonize  his  conclusions.  This  is,  however,  only  the 
case  with  the  notes  to  the  last  two  parts  of  the  edition, 
but  not  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  hence  a  revision  of  the 
notes  on  the  five  Books  of  Moses  is  promised,  in  order  to 
give  the  entire  work  uniformity  and  consistency.  One 
must,  perforce,  be  content  with  this  procedure,  as  well  as 
with  the  whole  plan  of  the  work  sketched  by  the  editor 
down  to  the  Variae  Lectiones  of  the  Ancient  Versions. 

Many  will  disagree  with  our  author  in  the  points  to 
be  mentioned.  Not  even  those  who  in  principle  are  agreed 
with  Dr.  Ginsburg  on  his  use,  for  purposes  of  textual 
criticisms,  of  the  ancient  translation,  but  would  feel  some 
scruples  about  such  thoroughgoing  recourse  to  them, 
bearing  in  mind  the  present  state  of  the  Septuagint, 
Peschitta,  and  Taxgums. 

The  absence  of  a  critical  edition  of  these  versions,  and 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  method  followed  by  translators 
is  still  wrapped,  can  hardly  justify  the  deduction  of  varia- 
tions in  the  original  text  from  variations  in  the  translation. 
Isolated  instances  do  not  justify  the  assumption  of  a  different 
text,  till  the  character  of  the  translation  of  a  Biblical  text 
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has  been  determined  by  carefnl  indaction,  according  to  the 
methods  adopted  by  Wellhausen  and  Driver  in  their  study 
of  the  LXX  on  the  Book  of  Samuel,  and  by  Baumgartner 
in  his  Mvdes  critiques  sur  Vitat  du  texte  du  Livre  dee 
Prcverhes^  which  comprise  a  study  of  the  LXX  and  Targum 
on  that  book.  Besides,  Dr.  Qinsburg  does  not  proceed 
systematically.  He  himself  states  (p.  i8o)  that  he  had 
not  yet  finished  the  re-translation  of  the  Qreek  Bible  into 
Hebrew. 

The  editor  also  adopts  conjectural  yariations  suggested 
by  the  textual  critics ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  two 
methods  this  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  characterized 
as  a  critical  as  well  as  a  Massoretic  text. 

I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Qinsburg  has 
here  attempted  the  solution  of  two  problems,  each  of  which, 
by  itself,  is  justified,  while  both  are  mutually  exclusive 
and  canbot  therefore  be  solved  simultaneously. 

A  Massoretic  edition  of  the  Bible  can  only  give  the 
Massoretic,  L  e.  the  traditional,  text,  while  a  critical  edition 
aims  at  the  restoration  of  the  original  and  its  substitution 
for  the  traditional  text.  The  Massora  is  the  lower  criticism, 
conjectural  emendation  belongs  to  the  higher  criticism. 
Even,  however,  if  we  discaixled  the  points  of  opposition 
between  these  two  tendencies  we  cannot  approve  of 
Dr. Ginsburg's  procedure,  because  his  "  conjectural "  criticism 
is  extremely  defective,  one  might  even  say  accidental  and 
arbitrary.  Besides,  the  interpolation  of  these  suggested 
'*  emendations  "  disturbs  the  survey  of  an  integral  tradition. 

It  would  therefore  have  enhanced  the  value  of  this  new 
edition  if  its  editor  had  confined  himself  to  the  presentation 
of  the  Massoretic  text,  leaving  other  criticisms  to  HaupVa 
Mainbow  Bible  and  similar  works,  like  Qratz's  Emenda" 
tiones  in  plerosque  Sacrae  Scripturae  F.  T.  Libroa^  &c. 

Before  going  into  details  I  will  add  one  more  remark 
of  a  general  nature.  Neither  the  Hebrew  Bible  nor  the 
Introduction  is  intended  for  the  beginner. 

One  might  fairly  expect  that  all  the  scientific  work 
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already  accompllBbed  in  this  field  should  have  been  utilized. 
This  has  not  been  done,  though  the  Introduction  runs  to 
1028  pages.  Dr.  Ginsburg's  Introduction,  which  deals  only 
with  a  fragment  of  Biblical  Isagogics,  viz.  the  History  of 
the  Text,  omitting  the  Ancient  Versions,  surpasses  in 
compass  all  modem  introductions,  but  is  behind  them  in 
its  scanty  incorporation  of  Modem  Literature.  The  whole 
work  is  characterized  by  an  amplitude  which  occasionally 
becomes  wearisome. 

2. 

The  Introduction  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
discusses  in  eight  chapters  the  external  form  of  the  Biblical 
Text  (pp.  1-113),  ^^^  second,  in  thirteen  chapters  (pp.  114- 
976),  deals  with  the  text  itself. 

The  last  two  chapters,  which  contain  a  histcny  of  MSS. 
till  the  year  1513,  and  of  ancient  printed  editions  till  the 
year  1528,  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent  third  part. 
This  is  followed  by  interesting  appendices,  detailed  indices, 
and  tables  (pp.  977-1028).  The  history  of  the  external 
division  of  the  text  is  rightly  treated  in  line  of  descent 
and  not  in  chronological  order,  which  would  have  rendered 
review  more  difficult  and  could  not  have  been  fixed  with 
certainty. 

In  the  first  chapter  (pp.  1-8)  the  order  of  the  several 
books  is  discussed.  The  oldest  account  is  contained  in  the 
famous  Boraitha  T.  B.  Baba  Bathra^  14  b,  which,  however, 
omits  the  Pentateuch.  The  second  citation  from  the 
Boraitha,  which  names  the  authors-  of  the  Biblical  books, 
b^inning  with  Moses  the  writer  of  the  Thoi*a,  shows, 
however,  that  the  Boraithas  must  have  originally  also 
contained  the  order  of  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  though 
this* is  omitted  in  extant  editions.  This  has  already  been 
noticed  by  Krochmal,  Kerem  Chemed,  V,  57. 

Dr.  Qinsburg  is  therefore  incorrect  when  he  says  (p.  i)  of 
this  Boraitha :  **  Passing  over  the  Peniaieuch^  about  which 
there  never  has  been  any  doubt."   The  five  Megilloth  which, 
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like  the  Pentateach,  are  used  in  the  Liturgy  are  on  this 
account  in  MSS.,  as  they  are  also  in  the  most  ancient 
printed  editions  (and  even  in  Norzi\  often  incorporated 
with  the  Pentateuch.  The  order  in  these  MSS.  and  editions 
is  the  same  as  that  in  which  they  are  read  at  the  festivals. 
Dr.  Oinsbuig,  without  even  mentioning  this  notorious  fact^ 
arranges  in  tabular  form  four  different  orders  of  the  five 
scrolls.  It  is  obvious  that  I  and  V,  which  are  identical, 
are  arranged  according  to  the  ritual ;  III  is  chronological ; 
n  follows  the  ritual  but  begins  with  Purim ;  IV  is  chrono- 
logical, but  Eoheleth  is  placed  after  instead  of  before 
Lamentations. 

In  reality^  therefore,  there  are  only  two  classifications, 
the  ancient^  according  to  chronology,  and  the  modem,  which 
follows  the  liturgy  and  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Pentateucb.  The  order  of  the  early  prophets  exhibits  no 
deviations.  The  later  prophets,  however,  are  found  in 
three  different  classifications  (p.  6). 

The  largest  number  of  variations  are  found  in  the  order 
of  the  Hagipgrapha.  A  table  on  page  7  gives  no  less  than 
eight  different  arrangements.  Careful  examination,  how- 
ever, will  reduce  these  to  three.  The  differences  between 
I,  n,  in,  VII,  Vm,  are  very  slight :  these  can,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  practically  identical ;  TV  and  V  are  also 
similar ;  VI  is  unique.  Dr.  Qinsburg  is  therefore  right  in 
accepting  the  traditional  order,  which  is  supported  by  most 
of  the  MSS. 

In  chapters  ii-v  Dr.  Qinsburg  treats  of  the  open  and 
closed  Parshioth,  the  division  into  chapters  which  we  owe 
to  the  Vulgate,  the  Sedras  of  the  Palestinian  triennial 
cycles,  and  the  Parshioth  of  the  Babylonian  annual  cycle 
(pp.  9-67). 

As  I  intend  shortly  to  publish  an  essay  on  this  subject, 
to  which  I  have  devoted  some  considerable  time,  I  will  not 
on  this  occasion  enter  into  detailed  criticisms.  The  wealth 
of  material  which  Dr.  Qinsburg  gathered  from  MSS.  is  most 
clearly  set  forth,  and  B&er,  who  had  occupied  himself  with 
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this  branch  of  the  Massora  for  several  decades  ^,  is  corrected 
in  several  particulars. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Dr.  Qinsburg  treats  of  the 
division  into  chapters  before  the  much  earlier  divisions 
into  Sedras. 

Limited  space  prevents  discussion  of  the  three  following 
chapters  on  the  verse-division,  number  of  words  and  letters 
(pp.  68-113). 

My  "  Massoretic  Studies,"  which  appeared  in  this  Review 
\  (i 896-1 897),  deal  with  these  topics;  and  an  essay  which 
will  appear  in  this  Review  will  discuss  Dr.  Qinsburg's 
method. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  work  under 
notice. 

8. 

In  the  chapter  '^  Dagesh  and  Raph^"  (pp.  1 14-136)  the  rule 
about  the  placing  of  the  Raph^  line  over  n  D  3  *T :  3  and  other 
quiescent  letters  ("lOiH,  "^2fnnB)  is  first  clearly  and  decisively 
established.  Dr.  Qinsburg  convincingly  disproves  Baer- 
Delitzsch's  dictum  that  a  Dagesh  should  be  used : — 

1.  In  eveiy  word  beginning  with  the  same  consonant  as 
that  with  which  the  previous  word  terminated,  Dn?  b^vh 
(Gen.  xxxi.  54),  ^3^  bx  (Ps.  ix.  a),  &c. 

2.  In  every  consonant  after  a  guttural  with  quiescent 
sheva,  e.  g.  nop  (Gen.  x.  7),  nDTO  (Ps.  xlvi.  z). 

"  Hence  Delitzsch's  statement  that  the  Dagesh  in  a  con- 
sonant after  a  guttural  with  Sheva  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  best  MSS.  is  based  upon  wrong  data,  for  which,  f^ 
the  article  in  question  shows,  Dr.  Baer  is  responsible. 

"  To  introduce,  therefore,  this  eccentric  Dagesh  through- 
out the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Baer,  is  a 
most  unjustifiable  innovation.  The  only  thing  which  can 
legitimately  be  done  with  the  evidence  of  the  MSS.  and  early 

'  Baer  wrote  already  in  the  year  1851 :  Our  first  aim  in  our  work  on 
the  Massora  was  to  arrange,  elucidate  and,  where  necessary,  annotate  the 
scattered  statements  concerning  the  number  of  Lette^  Words,  Verses, 
Chapters,  &o.  {OrietU,  XII,  aoz). 
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editions  before  us,  is  to  mention  the  fact  that  some  mediaeval 
purists  haye  inserted  it  in  several  places"  (p.  135). 

3.  In  3  at  the  b^inning  of  a  word  when  it  has  Sheva 
and  is  followed  by  D,  even  though  the  previous  word  ends 
in  one  of  the  quiescent  letters  (Vnx),  e.g.  ^bp03  ^3  (Gen. 
xzxii.  11).  To  this  rule  too  Dr.  Ginsburg  offers  objections. 
A  very  interesting  and  important  chapter  is  the  next,  on 
the  old  Hebrew  Orthography  (pp.  1 37-157).  It  is  universally 
recognized  that  the  Semitic  languages  generaUy,  and  there- 
^  fore  also  Hebrew,  were  devoid  of  Matres  Lectionis. 

These  are  supposed  to  have  gradually  found  their  way 
into  the  Biblical  text  (Chwolson,  Die  Quiescentes  ^nx  in 
der  altkelyi'dischen  Orthographie,  2nd  volume  of  the  Third 
International  Congress,  pp.  459,  474,  478).     According  to 
Lagarde  {Notes  on  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Proverbs,  p.  7 ; 
Mittheilungen,  I,  21)  the  Alexandidan  Version  is  supposed 
to  have  been  rendered  from  a  text  without  Matres  Lectionis. 
Chajjug,  the  father  of  Hebrew  grammar,  is  already  sup- 
posed to  have  shared  this  view,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
his  remark  that  the  copyist  was  in  his  time  (about  1000  c.  E.) 
permitted  to  write  any  word  of  the  Bible  plene  or  defective 
(p.  137)  according  to  his  fancy;  this  monstrous  assertion, 
which  Bardowicz  circulated,  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 
We  will  here  only  mention  the  illustrations  cited  to  show 
the  development  of  Hebrew  orthography  in  ancient  times. 
For  the  omission  of  the  x  thirteen  examples  are  quoted : 
^njfD  (Num.  xi.  11);  Tnni  (2  Sam.  xx.  9),  &c.     On  account 
of  the  absent  Mater  Lectionis,  the  Massoretes  have  some- 
times made  a  mistake  in  the  vocalization,  which  can  be 
restored  from  the  LXX  or  Feschitta.    (i)  2  Kings  vii.  17, 
linDm,   according   to    the  Massora  ^?^]  =  ^?^^]  =  ^?r^!ll; 
conversely  2  Sam.  xi.  i,  where  Massora  D^awinDn  should  be 
corrected  into  D^ai^Dn.    (2)  Ps.  xxxiii.  7  *133  (Ta?  erroneously 
according  to  Exod.  xv.   8)  =  ni3  =  *ieb3,  c£  Ps.  cxix.  83. 
(3)  Prov.  iii.  8  V^  (^^5^^  =  Ti^^  =  11«?!>  "to  thy  flesh." 
'Riese  emendations  are  reasonable  and  attractive,  but  not 
that  of  Gen.  iv.  15  pb  qJ>)  =  J3(»)i>,  according  to  LXX ;  this, 
VOL,  XII.  Q 
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however,  is  not  Biblical  Hebrew,  for  on  this  supposition 
there  ought  to  be  HNT.  In  postbiblical  Hebrew  ^3  p  nb  very 
frequently  occurs^  and  the  Greek  translator  may  have  been 
misled  by  his  taste  for  new  Hebrew,  which  also  undoubtedly 
often  influenced  Palestinian  teachers.  Then^  by  way  of 
contrast,  two  examples  are  given  in  which,  according  to 
the  Massora,  K  should  be  eliminated,  Exod.  v.  7  pDpftfri 
and  2  Sam.  xi.  24  D"'K"|lbn  ^m^.  But  the  Massora  did  not 
recognize  that  Ps.  Ixxv.  6  pny  iH\t2  =  pny  "^Jra,  though 
"  neck  "  does  not  make  sense. 

Like  K,  V  was  also  sometimes  eliminated,  e.g.  ??  =  7^, 
^3  =  ^3  (according  to  the  Aramaic  ?) ;  Amos  vii.  8  should 
read  nype'il  (instead  of  npjTii) ;  Ps.  xxviii.  8  Srsgb  (instead  of  to^, 
cp.  Ps.  xxix.  1 1  and  the  Versions) ;  Mic.  i.  10  13^3  (instead 
of  133) ;  Hos.  vii.  6  J?T^  and  DnBK  (instead  of  DnB«,  f?^). 

Seven  examples  are  given  where  M  and  y  have  been 
interchanged.  An  attempt  is  finally  made  to  prove  by  the 
Massora  that  n  was  not  originally  a  Mater  Lectionis. 
Examples  are  Gen.  xxix.  34  ir\p  (Massovetic  text  ^Z)  = 
["]9T»?;  ib.,  xlvi.  22  ib^  (1^^  =  [njniJj,  &c. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  could  on  this  point  have  referred  to  a  small 
work  of  Mayer  Lambert^,  who  proves  that  those  words 
ending  in  n  where  the  Massora  reads  u  show  traces  of  an 
obsolete  form  of  the  3rd  pers.  plural  feminine  preterite, 
e.  g.  Deut.  xxi.  7  hddc'  is  really  nsDC',  aa  in  the  Aramaic 
nbcp ;  1  also  was  not  originally  used  as  Mater  Lectionis,  and 
the  Massora  gives  a  list  of  those  words  where  in  our  Text 
a  waw,  which  might  have  been  expected,  is  missing.  The 
absence  of  a  1  explains  the  difference  in  the  two  forms  of 
the  same  text : 

Ps.  xiv.  7  b^r^  nW'^  and  liii.  7  "^^  r\SV^]. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  26  D^on  "»taa  and  Ps.  xviii.  26  D^on  "oa ;  in 
Samuel  read  "^^a  with  )  inserted,  whilst  in  Ps.  "oa  was  read. 
Typical  examples  are  given  of  the  omission  of  the  waw  at 
the  end  of  the  word,  e.g.  Gen.  xxxv.  26  *i/J ;  Ex.  xviii  16  N3 ; 

'  Une  86rie  de  Quhe  Ketib,  iiude  grammattcaUf  Paris,  1891. 
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Num.  xxxiii.  7  ier\ ;  Deut.  xxxii.  38  NT ;  in  all  of  which 
passages  the  forms  should  be  plural  with  a  waw  at  the  end. 
Further  it  is  emphasized  that  originally  the  suffix  denot- 
ing the  3rd  pers.  sing,  was  n  and  not  1.  Seven  pages 
discuss  the  1  as  Mater  Lectionis  (pp.  150-157).  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  plural  originally  ended  in  0~,  and  not  in  0^,  and 
the  Hiphil  was  written  without  the  v  The  Massora  has 
not  always  recognized  this  and  so  made  difficulties.  The 
plural  form  of  nouns  was  also  originally  written  without 
a  ^ ;  hence  the  differences  between  2  Sam.  v.  6  f^fy  2p^'^  and 
I  Chron.  xi.  4  ^2^^  (p.  154) ;  2  Kings  xxv.  2,4  ^^^JP  and 
Jer.  xl.  9  *ingD.  These  instances  seem  to  have  been  wrongly 
chosen,  because  they  simply  exemplify  the  transposition  of 
letters  and  the  mutation  of  1  and  \  Cf.  Ex.  xi.  6  ^noa, 
Sevirin  rrttDS ;  xxxvii.  8,  Kethib  iniivp,  Keri  vnivp,  where  the 
^  has  been  placed  in  Kethib  before  n  and  changed  into  ^. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  formed  in  the  Keris.  Also  TVjperi 
already  mentioned  (Ps.  xiv.  7)  and  nSV)^,  (Ps.  liii.  7)  can  be 
explained  in  the  same  way.  On  page  156,  n.  2,  in  reference 
to  the  burial  of  worn-out  copies  of  the  Torah  in  a  scholar's 
grave,  the  author  should  have  quoted  not  Maimonides  but 
the  original  source,  T,  B.  Megilla,  26  b. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Biblical  text  in 
its  most  ancient  form  had  the  acriptio  corvtinua.  In  the 
division  of  words,  mistakes  may,  here  aud  there,  have 
been  made,  of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Massoretic  text, 
cp.  I  Kings  XX.  33,  &c.  And,  in  this  regard,  there  are 
some  differences  between  the  Alexandrian,  Syriac,  and 
Aramaic  versions  and  the  Massoretic  text.  Fifteen  striking 
examples  unfavourable  to  the  Massoretic  text  are  exhibited 
on  p.  159  in  a  tabular  form. 

Criticisin  may  justifiably  avail  itself  of  this  expedient 
for  clearing  up  difficult  passages,  even  when  the  new  division 
of  words  is  unsupported  by  the  ancient  Versions.  Very 
plausible  are  the  following:  Qen.  xlix.  19,  20,  Massoretic 
text  -^^  •^P?.  divided  thus  If^wt  :D3g^;  i  Kings  xix.  20, 
M.T.  -te^n  ojfa,  divide  "feano  i>jfe  (p.  i6o).     I  add  one 

Q2 
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originating  from  S.  D.  Luzzato :  Isaiah  ix.  26,  where  ?Tl  ^d^ 
OnvDTi  makes  no  sense,  Dn^^^n  is  iTra^  X€y6fi€vov ;  he  divides 
Dh;  ^an  b^  ^b«i,  which  removes  the  diflSculties. 

The  variations  in  word-divisions  which  are  supported  by 
ancient  authorities  are  denoted  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  with 
y^V  =  nvrh  inv  (better  Hebrew  -^D^b  Tnv),  the  others 
y^i  =  ^i)  HNii  (pp.  158-162). 

The  question  as  to  the  age  of  the  final  letters  is  dismissed 
in  two  pages  (pp.  1 63-1 64).  Two  tables  are  given  which  show 
that  the  Massoretic  text  had  final  letters  in  the  middle  of 
words,  and,  conversely,  ordinary  letters  at  the  end  of  words ; 
further  that  LXX  divides  words  against  the  authority  of 
the  final  letters  in  the  Massoretic  text.  I  refer  the  reader 
to  pp.  100-106  of  my  work  Zur  Einleitung  in  die 
Heilige  Sckrifty  1894,  where  I  have  shown  that,  till  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  the  double  letters  were  often 
used  promiscuously,  and  that  the  Talmud  calls  them  *)B1DD 
and  not  y^^ti^  in  order  to  emphasize  their  value  as  finals. 

Originally  1DV3D  did  not  mean  l^if  p  =  « from  thy 
prophets,"  but  ^BD  JD  =  « the  final  letters,"  v  being  pro- 
nounced like  D. 

Pages  165-170  deal  with  abbreviations.  Valuable  is  the 
statement  concerning  MSS.  *'  The  v&cant  space  is  generally 
filled  out  with  dots  or  in  unfinished  letters." 

Some  MSS.  place  at  the  end  of  the  line  several  letters  of 
the  following  word,  which  is  then  rewritten  in  full  on  the 
next  line.  Others  place  the  letters  for  which  there  is  no 
room  on  the  line,  above  the  line  or  at  right  angles  to  it 
instead  of  on  the  line  in  the  margin  (e.g.  Lev.  xv.  31 
ontofitp). 

Ten  typical  examples  are  next  given  which  are  either 
supported  by  the  ancient  Vei-sions  or  are  purely  conjectural. 
These  are  also  marked  y'v  and  ^'i  respectively.  The 
emendation  of  Exod.  viii.  3  "^PK  into  "^DN[nin]^  is  not  an 
improvement,  for  the  context  demands  a  difierent  sequence 
of  words:  mn^  ^yb^  iok  ib^s  and  not  'bn  '«  'rr  n«rto. 
Whether  there  were  nun  ^ITNI    in   the  Bible   has    been 
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discussed  by  F.  Perles  in  his  Ancdekten  zur  Textkritik 
dee  alten  Testaments^  Munich,  1895,  an  essay  rich  in 
brilliant  ideas,  to  which  I  have  made  some  additions  in  the 
Revue  des  Mvdes  Juives  (pp.  154-157).  An  old  source  of 
copyists'  mistakes  is  the  homoioteleuton,  from  which  the 
Bible  text  has  also  suffered  considerably  (pp.  1 7 1  -i  8 2).  After 
giving  eight  examples  from  the  Codices,  the  author  con- 
tinues: ''These  examples  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely.  If  the  omissions  in  the  Hebrew  Text  due  to 
this  cause  occur  not  only  in  the  very  first  or  oldest  MS., 
but  continue  in  the  succeeding  MSS.  produced  in  different 
centuries  and  various  countries,  and  also  appeal*  in  the  very 
latest  Codex  copied  by  the  human  hand,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  same  source  of  error  was  in  operation  by 
the  production  of  MSS.  prior  to  those  which  we  now  possess. 
In  the  absence  of  these  MSS.,  however,  the  only  course  left 
to  us  is  carefully  to  examine  the  ancient  Versions,  which 
were  made  from  a  Hebrew  recension  older  by  more  than 
a  millennium  than  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  present  Massoretic 
text"  (p.  173).  This  position  is  proved  by  twelve  examples 
taken  from  the  LXX  (Joshua  six,  Judges  two,  Samuel  three, 
Kings  one),  i  Kings  viii.  16  is  to  be  completed  according  to 
LXX  and  2  Chron.  vi.  6.  The  parallels  from  Chronicles  often 
diminish,  however  (p.  174),  the  value  of  the  LXX  as  a  guide ; 
for,  like  the  Peschitta,  the  LXX  often  directly  borrows  its 
supplements  from  the  parallel  passages.  Five  examples 
(Joshua  two.  Judges  one,  Samuel  two)  are  given  of  the 
converse,  where  the  homoioteleuton  has  caused  omissions 
in  the  TiXY  1. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  believes  (p.  178)  in  the  genuineness  of  two 
verses,  Josh.  xxi.  36,  37,  notwithstanding  the  statement  in 
those  codices  which  accept  these  verses,  that  the  Book  of 

*  Correct  p.  176:  a'puyry  -wJhd  in  t^,  yrrrt  (1  with  dagesh);  rro* 
(o  dagesh) ;  njjnR  (n  dageeh) ;  van  in  «2n ;  ngrQ  (p  dagesh) ;  novoii 
(0  dagesh) ;  p.  177 :  V^  (o  dagesh) ;  yg^p  (3  without  dagesh) ;  ^ar^n 
read  ns ;  iv^ifinp^l  0  without  dageeh)  ;  top  of  p.  t7d,  instead  of  Jeremiah 
zzxi.  30  read  99  or  28 ;  p.  176,  instead  of  Joshua  xziv.  6  read  xxiv.  4. 
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Joshua  consists  of  656  verses,  and  the  middle  of  the  Book 
is  chapter  xiii.  26  (and  not  25  as  p.  88  says),  contradicts 
this  assumption,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Nozzi. 
Dr.  Qinsburg  thinks  that  the  computation  of  the  number 
of  the  verses  as  656  is  to  be  attributed  to  another  Massoretic 
School.  Where,  however,  is  the  number  658  given? 
Dropped-out  words  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  restores  from  the 
liXX  are  marked  in  his  Notes  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  with 
the  abbreviation  VT\^'2. 

The  chapter  on  Keri  and  Eethib  (pp.  183-186)  is  rather 
meagre.  It  is  mentioned  that  these  have  come  down  to  us 
in  three  forms — written  on  the  border  of  the  MSS.,  in 
separate  lists,  and  in  various  collections  compiled  from 
various  standpoints  in  the  Massoretic  works.  The  editor 
also  states  that  the  Codices  vary  materially,  so  that  all  the 
Kethib  Keris  could  only  be  ascertained  by  examining  all 
MSS.  Dr.  Qinsburg  has  noted  all  those  he  has  used,  which 
is  more  than  most  editions  have  done. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  division  into  separate  books, 
&c.,  which  Elias  Levita  already  discussed  in  the  third 
preface  to  the  Mdsaoretk  Ha-Masaoreth,  there  is  hardly 
any  information.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  theory 
that  in  the  doubtful  cases  the  consonants  of  the  Text  were 
left  unpunctuated,  and  in  the  notes  the  punctuation  was 
first  given  according  to  the  Eethib  and  then  according  to 
the  Keri  (more  correctly  n?  like  nj>a  part.  pass.  Peal,  just 
like  3^!^3).  Br.  Ginsburg  only  adopts  this  course  wherever 
the  Keri  and  the  Kethib  differ;  otherwise  the  word  is 
punctuated  in  the  text,  e.  g.  ^7]  i  Sam.  ii.  3,  to  which  the 
note  is  added  *T  ^^.;  ii.  I4n1>eb,  note  ^  ^V?;  Gen.  xlix.  11 
rn^p,  note  ^P  Vn^y.  Where  therefore  Keri  only  corrects  the 
orthography,  the  vowels  are  given  in  the  text — so  I  think 
Dr.  Qinsburg  s  procedure  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  following 
instances  are,  however,  incomprehensible  to  me.  i  Sam.  i.  1 7, 
the  text  reads  toJ"?^,  note  ^  TO^^??^.  If  the  difference  here 
between  Kethib  and  Keri  is  not  merely  in  the  orthography 
but  also  in  the  reading,  why  does  Dr.  Ginsburg,  against  his 
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own   principles,   punctnate    the  word  in    the  text?     In 
I  Chron.  xii.  39  the  text  gives  nne'  and  a  note  yro  rvn^ 

r  . ..  ,    • 

What  is  the  distinction  between  ^rh\t^  and  nnK'  that  led  the 
editor  to  punctuate  the  former  word  in  the  text,  while  he 
left  the  latter  without  vowels?  Why  does  he  supply- 
Job  vi.  2  ^rijn^  with  vowels  in  the  text,  and  add  the  note 
^P  ^n*^]y  while  Isa.  iii.  16  Hliei  has  no  vowels  in  the  text, 
and,  in  the  note,  it  is  stated  ^p  riV03  yro  rito3,  the  difference 
in  both  cases  being  between  1  and  ^  ?  Job  xxxi.  1 1  fi<\ni  lacks 
the  circulue  masoreticus  and  ib.  xxxviii.  41  S^na  Sl^i  is  a 
printer's  error.  On  Job  xxxix.  26  there  is  a  note  ^W3  IK  tej3 
3^n3.  Where  does  the  author  find  the  justification  for  the 
form  1c^3  since  Chaggai  ii.  12  reads  ^&J99 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  8 
^,  and  Ruth  iii.  9  ^&J3  ?  Not  surely  from  Baer's  note  of 
interrogation  on  ^CJ3  ibid.,  in  his  edition,  p.  70. 

Connected  with  the  Keris  are  the  Sevirin  (pp.  187-196) 
which  ''in  many  instances  preserve  the  primitive  textual 
readings"  (p.  193).  We  accept  this  view  which  Qeiger 
strongly  championed.* 

The  Sevirin  (=  p^3D),  one  might  think,  would  have 
preserved  the  original  reading,  Gen.  xlix.  13  *iy  instead  of 
hV'  This  is  supported  by  MSS.,  the  Samaritan  Text, 
Onkeloe,  LXX,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate  ;  Exod.  vi.  27 
anm  pieo  (instead  of  Dnvoo) ;  ib.  xxv.  39  and  xxvi.  31 
*^^J^  (instead  of  •ifcTC) ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8  n^i^nn  ^ao  (instead  of 
nn^nn  odo),  &c.  The  Sevirin,  which  represent  a  luminous 
textual  criticism,  were  gradually  suppressed  and  quite 
ignored.  Jacob  ben  Chajim  only  knew  200  p^3D,  which 
Frensdorff  in  Masora  Magna^  I,  369-373,  collected  without 
increasing  their  number.  Dr.  Ginsburg,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  noted  about  350 — quite  a  respectable  increase.  These 
may  be  further  supplemented  from  the  i^'T^'O^  as  they  were 
hoetilely  styled,  and  also  from  the  Codices. 

Several  pT^3D  are  given  in  Biblical  MSS.  as  np  and  vice 
versa.  Dr.  Ginsburg  therefore  says,  "  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the   identical  variant  which'  is  called   Keri  by  one 
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School  of  Massoretes  is  called  Sevir  by  another  School" 
(p.  188).  Perhaps  after  all  we  have  only  before  us  the 
same  notices  under  various  names. 

In  any  case  Dr.  Qinsburg  deserves  thanks  for  securing  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  Sevirin  and  noting  them  in  locis. 
Baer  only  added  them  at  the  end.  Hahn's  Bible  (reprinted 
Leipzig,  1893)  has  only  two  Sevirin  on  its  margin  which 
have  also  been  copied  in  Letteris'  edition,  published  by  the 
English  Bible  Society. 

Very  instructive  is  the  collection  and  discussion  of  the 
differences  between  the  Maarbai  (Western  Palestinian)  and 
Madincha  (Eastern  Babylonian)  readings.  Dr.  Qinsburg  has 
here  (pp.  197-240)  not  only  placed  at  our  disposal  an 
increased  mass  of  material  gathered  from  the  original 
MSS.,  but  has  also,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  most  critically 
sifted  this  material  and  improved  several  notes  in  his 
editions  of  the  text. 

Our  editions  follow,  as  is  known,  the  Palestine  Recension. 
Judaism  recognized  the  Palestinian  authority  for  Scripture 
and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  for  that  of  Oral  law. 

There  follows  an  account  of  the  differences  between 
Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (pp.  241-286).  Dr.  Qinsburg 
opposes  the  view  which  has  prevailed  since  Levitas,  that 
the  extant  Biblical  text  represents  Ben  Asher*s  Recension 
and  that  of  the  "  Westerns,"  for  it  also  contains  readings 
of  Ben-Naphtali.  Thus^  too,  MSS.  should  not  be  dassified 
on  their  accidentaUy  exhibiting  readings  of  Ben  Asher  or 
Ben  Naphtali  ^  (p.  247). 

Dr.  Qinsburg  gives  a  most  minutely  detailed  account  of 
the  variations  between  these  two  schools,  (i)  iDK^  (pp. 
250-254).  (2)  Certain  forms  of  the  root  ^DK  (pp.  255-263). 
The  discussion  of  all  passages  and  reference  to  MSS.  and 
ancient  printed  editions  proves  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  Ben  Naphtali's  reading  is  accepted  (p.  263). 
(3)  Forms  of  cna  (pp.  264-266) ;  (4)  the  Dagesh  in  D^M  (pp. 

'  Maimonides  already  made  the  remark:  viKnp  V?  pox:  wt^h  pi 
^no:  p  nxmp  bp  paoio  mio  raaw  rfmn  mmtv^  taa  [t«h  p  V©]. 
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264-265) ;  (5)  about  words  with  a  and  b  followed  by  a  ^ 
(pp.  265-268),  e.g.  b^  ;3  or  i>?Of^?,  &c.;  (6)  the  use  or 
omission  of  the  Dagesh  in  nD3*iJ3  in  different  cases. 

Next  are  given  carefully  prepared  tables  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  schools  and  a  synoptical  list  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  DikdvJce  HateaTnim.  Nine  items  sum 
up  the  results  of  Dr.  Ginsburg's  comparison  of  the  MSS. 
(pp.  285,  286).  He  condemns  Baer-Strack*s  edition  as  not 
corresponding  with  the  traditions  embodied  in  the  MSS. 
Dr.  Oinsburg  gives  here,  as  in  other  passages  of  his  Introduc- 
tion, the  sources  of  several  traditions  which  he  has  copied 
in  his  Massora.  I  will  now  devote  a  separate  section  to 
"The  Massora,  its  rise  and  development,"  which  takes  up 
five  chapters,  the  fifth  chapter  consisting  of  thirteen  sub- 
chapters. 


Through  a  printer's  error,  the  section  dealing  with  the 
Massora  discusses  matter  which  had  already  been  dealt 
with.  Compare  sub-chapter  2,  '*  The  division  of  consonants 
into  words,"  with  chapter  iii,  "  The  division  of  words " ; 
sub-chapter  3,  '*  The  introduction  of  the  final  letters,"  with 
chapter  iv,  **  The  double  and  final  letters  " ;  sub-chapter  7, 
"  The  introduction  of  the  Matres  Lectionis^'*  with  chapter  ii, 
'^The  orthography.''  I  also  cannot  understand  why  chapter 
vii,  "  The  Keri  and  Kethib  " ;  chapter  viii,  "  The  readings 
called  Sevirin " ;  chapter  ix,  "  The  Western  and  Eastern 
Recensions " ;  chapter  x,  "^  The  differences  between  Ben 
Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali,"  do  not  belong  to  the  Massora, 
as  their  discussion  antecedently  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Massora  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  consolidated  treat- 
ment of  these  heads  would  have  saved  space  and  been  more 
convenient  to  the  reader. 

First  of  all  the  introduction  of  the  square  characters  is 
discussed  (pp.  277-296).  As  I  have  treated  these  points 
most  minutely  in  my  Zwr  Einleitung  in  die  HeUige  Schrift 
(pp.  48-80),  a  work  which  appeared  in  1894,  but  has  not 
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been  noticed  by  Dr.  Ginsbuig,  nor  even  mentioned  in  his 
Index  of  Literature,  p.  295,  n.  i,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
that  essay  and  confine  myself  to  several  corrections. 

Inaccurate  is  the  statement  (p.  28)  that  R.  Jehuda  I,  the 
Patriarch,  flourished  140-163  c.  £.,  and  that  a  EUachic 
Collection  by  R.  Nathan  is  known  under  the  title :  Mishna 
or  Toaephta  di  R.  Nathan.  Dr.  Ginsburg  probably  thinks 
of  Aboth  d.  R.  Nathan.  The  Patriarch  Jehuda  I  died 
certainly  not  earlier  than  189  c.  £.  and  in  the  year  140  had 
not  yet  become  patriarch.  Mar  Ukba  was  a  Babylonian 
and  not  a  Palestinian  as  the  reader  is  led  tp  believe  (p.  288, 
1.  4).  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Text  was  probably  called  YTH 
and  not  }^jn.  The  uncertainty  of  the  latter  reading  fjn 
should  at  least  have  been  noted. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  does  not  quote  all  the  data  of  the  Jewish 
tradition  bearing  on  the  subject,  nor  does  he  exhibit  any 
systematic  demonstration  of  his  statement  that  the  ancient 
Hebrew  text  was  still  extant  in  the  second  century.  Never- 
theless he  comes  (p.  290)  to  the  same  conclusion  at  which 
I  arrived. 

As  the  Ancient  Hebrew  characters  had  been  so  long  in 
use,  it  was  natural  that,  in  its  gradual  transformation  into 
the  square  writing,  several  mistakes  should  have  crept  in. 
Dr.  Ginsburg  points  out  (pp.  291-96)  sevei-al  instances  where, 
in  our  text,  K  and  n,  n  and  V,  3  and  &  are  interchanged,  these 
letters  having  a  marked  similarity  of  form  in  the  Phoenician 
writing.  Generally  known  is  Luzzato's  conjecture  that 
Isa.  ii.  15  should  read  ^nn  Dvya  and  not  '"»  D^ya.  After 
discussing  the  introduction  of  the  separation  of  words  and  the 
difierences  in  this  regard  (pp.  296,  297),  the  question  of  the 
introduction  of  final  letters  is  again  discussed  (pp.  297-299). 
Here,  too,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  my  Zur  Einleituvg, 
pp.  100-105,  with  the  results  of  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  partly 
agrees.  The  citation  p.  289,  n.  i  pny  n  ^MX^  'n  at^2  should  be 
corrected  pnr  -a  iwiDB^  'n  dm.  The  translation :  "R.  Jeremiah 
said  in  the  name  of  R.  Samuel  who  said  it  in  the  name  of 
R.  Isaac,'*  should  therefore  be  altered  into :    '^  the  son  of 
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Isaac,"  for  prrr  an  in  T.  P.  Megilla  71  d  35  is  a  printer's 
error  for  pny  ^3.  The  introduction  of  the  Matres  Lectionis  is 
again  briefly  discussed,  and  the  more  than  courageous  view 
is  propounded  that  this  formed  one  of  the  points  of 
disputation  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  Then 
follows  a  fifth  sub-chapter :  "  The  Consonant  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  the  Septuagint "  (pp.  300-468).  This  collects  and 
discusses  in  thirteen  sections  the  Massoretic  data  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash. 

The  LXX  is  dealt  with  less  fully.  Only  one  passage 
is  translated  from  Aristeas'  letter  and  one  from  the  Talmud. 

The  varying  attitude  of  the  Jews  to  the  Greek  Version 
and  the  Greek  language  has  been  treated  by  Joel  in  his 
Blicke  in  die  Beligionageschichtef  I,  1-42,  to  which  the 
reader  may  be  referred.  An  appendix  on  the  deviations  of 
the  LXX  from  the  Hebrew  texts  noted  in  the  Talmud, 
promised  on  p.  302,  n.  i,  is  not  given.  The  word  ?33  is 
missing  on  page  303,  line  9. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  shows  that  the  development  of  the  schools 
had,  as  its  chief  result,  the  fixing  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  this  was  originally  directed  against  the 
Samaritan  and  Greek  versions.  Although  several  essays 
have  been  written  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  school  system. 
Dr.  Ginsburg*s  short  account  contains  several  mistakes. 
He  says  (p.  304,  towards  the  end),  "Simon  b.  Shetach 
(80  B.  c.)  introduced  upper  schools  or  academies  in  every 
large  provincial  town,  and  ordained  that  all  young  men  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  were  to  visit  them  "  (cp.  T.  Jer.  Kethuboth, 
Vni,  11).  The  reference  given  says  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  only  that  Simon  b.  Shetach  introduced  three  institutions, 
of  which  one  was  "tDDn  n^ai?  pabin  nipu^nn  nrrr  "that  the 
children  should  attend  elementary  schools."  There  is  no 
mention  of  upper  schools  or  "  academy.'*  And  how  could 
an  order  that  every  one  over  sixteen  should  attend  an 
Academy  be  practically  enfoi-ced  1  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  compelling  every  young  man  in  modem  times  to  attend 
a  University. 
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The  locvs  claaaicuB  is  T,  B.  Baba  Baihra^  21  a,  where  the 
introduction  of  Elementary  Schools,  but  not  of  Higher 
Schools,  is  credited  to  Josephus'  contemporary  Josuah  b. 
Gramala,  who,  at  the  same  time,  adopted  a  regulation  that 
children  should  be  taken  to  school  at  the  early  age  of  six  and 
seven  and  not  when  sixteen  years  old  as  had  hitherto  been  the 
case, because  these  grown-up  youths  proved  often  intractable. 
Simon  b.  Shetach  is  mentioned  in  T.  B,  Kiddiuachin^  66  a, 
as  having  restored  learning  to  the  country  after  the  massacre 
of  the  Sages  by  Jannai.  I  must  also  correct  the  quotation 
on  p.  305,  n.  2,  where  instead  of  Peacichim,  12  a,  it  should 
read  112  a.  Further,  the  citations  on  p.  305,  note  4,  are 
not  relevant  to  the  text.  After  the  discussion  of  D^did  tnpc 
and  D^D^D  yi^v^  which  I  submit  is  not  full  enough  to  satisfy 
the  standard  set  up  by  Geiger,  Dr.  Ginsburg  discusses,  on 
pp.  309-316,  the  Lecta  sed  Tion  ecripta,  and  on  pp.  317-319 
the  Scripta  sed  non  lecta. 

In  reference  to  2  Sam.  viii.  3  Dr.  Ginsburg  copies  without 
acknowledgment  the  view  first  enunciated  by  me  in  my 
Maaoretische  UntersuchuTigen^  p.  52.  The  original  text  of 
2  Sam.  xviii.  20  was,  I  suggested,  the  Kethib.  The  word  p 
crept  in  and  was  corrected  by  a  note  p  K^  y^TO  p.  This 
note  was  misunderstood  and  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  p 
which  was  not  written  was  to  be  the  reading. 

Acceptable  is  the  suggestion  (p.  310)  that  Jer.  xxxi.  37 
(not  38)  should  be  D^a  {=  D^KS),  a  dittography  of  DW. 
On  the  puncta  extraordiifiaria  (pp.  318-334)  Dr.  Ginsburg 
has  fully  accepted  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  in  my 
Masoretiache  Unteratichungen,  A  lengthy  notice  of  these 
pages  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

The  age  of  these  '*  extraordinary  points  "  I  have  discussed 
in  my  Zur  Einleitung  (pp.  113-120),  which  also  con- 
tains several  supplements  that  have  apparently  escaped 
Dr.  Ginsburg's  attention.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my 
work  and  leave  to  him  the  task  of  comparison  between 
Dr.  Ginsburg's  and  my  treatment  of  this  topic.  I  will  only 
note  that  Dr.  Ginsburg  quotes  from  the  MSS.  a  Massoretio 
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note  on  Ps.  xxvii.  13  where  nooinDi  n^^  is  missing. 
Of  my  view  that  the  punctuation  of  this  verse  shows 
a  dislocation  of  the  Biblical  text  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  not  even 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  mention.  The  origin  of  the 
foxir  suspended  letters  discussed  on  pp.  334-341  I  have  tried 
to  explain  in  my  Masoretische  Untersuchungeriy  p.  46  sqq. 
In  my  Zur  Einleitung,  p.  106  sq.,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Talmud  does  not  know  the  suspended  y  in  Job 
xxxviii.  13  and  that  it  is  probably  due  to  a  misunderstood 
note,  as  n^^n  D^ycno  '3  'y,  which  was  taken  to  mean: 
"Both  Ain  in  D^ycno  to  be  suspended/'  whilst  what  was 
really  meant  was  "the  Ain  in  the  second  D'^vkhd,  i.e.  in 
xxxviii  15,  is  to  be  suspended."  The  suspended  V  in  Ps. 
Ixxx.  14  is  a  big  Ain  ^,  which,  according  to  Kidduahin,  30  a, 
originally  marked  the  division  of  the  letters  of  the  Psalter. 
But,  as  the  Psalms  possessed  an  uneven  number  of  letters, 
it  was  said  n'^hn  ^Vt^^,  which  was  wrongly  taken  to  mean 
that  the  "  Ain  "  was  suspended. 

So  too  Judges  xviii.  30  may  owe  the  suspended  Nun  to 
a  note  yb\r\  nc'joa  3  2,  We  need  only  assume  (Job  xxxviii.  15) 
that  a  scribe  in  a  copy  which  became  a  model  for  future 
copyists  wrote  the  enlarged  y  above  the  line,  and  that  thus 
the  suspended  y  became  perpetuated. 

Closer  examination  of  the  passages  shows  that  Dr.  Ginsburg 
has  copied  a  mistake  in  translating  the  words :  ^K^n  nj3  VD**! 
^^KH  n^2  (i  Kings  xvi.  34) ;  he  translates :  *'  I»  his  days 
{i.  e.  Ahab's)  did  Hiel  of  the  hovse  of  Eli  build  Jericho 
(p.  330)."  It  should,  however,  be  rendered  "Chiel  of 
Beth  El." 

Contrary  to  his  custom,  from  which  he  only  occasionally 
deviates.  Dr.  Ginsburg  gives  here  the  sources  of  the  Hebrew 

^  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Rabbinic  Bible  of  Felix  Pratensis  (15 17) 
contains  Indeed  in  *ona  an  Ain  majusculum,  as  Dr.  Ginsburg  mentions, 

P.340- 

'  Koenigsberger,  in  his  Atu  Massorah-  und  Tcdmnd-Kritik,  asks,  in 
objection  to  my  opinion,  whether  I  really  think  that  Jonathan  was 
a  grandson  of  Moses.  His  objection  should  be  addressed  to  the  compiler 
of  the  Book  of  Judges,  who  was  certainly  of  that  opinion. 
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quotations  (p.  342,  d.  2,  p.  343^  n.  i  and  2,  p.  344,  n.  i,  and 
p.  346,  n.  i)  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  he  usually  translates. 
He  does  not  count  on  readers  who  could  verify  such 
quotations  in  the  original.  For  the  explanation  of  the 
Talmudic  citations  see  my  Masoretische  UnterBuchunge7iy 
p.  56,  particularly  on  the  one  quoted  by  Dr.  Gmsburg, 
p.  341,  n.  1.  Dr.  Ginsburg  also  repeats  the  old  views 
concerning  the  Nun  inveraae  (pp.  342-345).  He  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  mention  my  opinion  that  these 
reversed  Nuns  were  first  introduced  in  the  eighth  century, 
whilst  originally  Num.  x,  35  and  ^6  and  Ps.  cvii.  23-28, 40, 
had  only  points,  and  that  j  is  an  abbreviation  of  mpJ, 
although  a  scholar  like  Neubauer  approves  the  suggestion 
and  supports  it  with  proofs  (see  the  Jewish  Quartebly 
Review,  HI,  1891,  p.  540). 

In  R.  Simon  ben  Jochai's  remark  on  vipc^l  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4) : 
131  VDm  laenj  bdn  2p^b  K3iir  \^^  jnTa  njpn  the  word  rmn 
is  not  clear.  In  my  Masoretiache  Unterauchungen,  p.  23, 
I  have  suggested  nbpn,  but  I  do  not  maintain  this  suggestion. 

Professor  Bacher  communicated  to  me  some  time  ago  his 
view  that  the  reading  might  have  been  irTa  nJ?n.  It 
seems  to  me  that  originally  it  only  said  7]J?n,  which  is 
also  synonymous  with  moo  traditions,  as  one  sees  from 
T.  B.  Nazir^  30  a,  and  JTiTa  is  an  explanatory  comment. 

Dr.  Ginsburg's  statement  (p.  343)  that  the  Patriarch 
Jehuda  I  €aid  that  the  Thora  consists  of  seven  books  is 
wrong.  The  two  quotations,  referred  to  in  the  note,  only 
state  that  an  Amora  enumerated  this  view,  basing  it  on  the 
opinion  of  the  Patriarch  (Sdbbaih,  115  b),  (not  I'o  n2V  as  is 
wrongly  given  on  p.  343,  n.  i,  where  besides  ^a"0  f«D3  is  to 
be  added). 

Dr.  Ginsburg  (p.  342,  n.  i)  appeals  to  Sifre  on  Numbers, 
p.  22  a,  edit.  Friedmann,  and  does  not  notice  the  difficulty 
presented  by  this  passage.    It  is  as  follows : — 
iDipD  nr  HM  nb^e^  >3dd  nt^irhtD^  rhvrhc  vhv  nip3  pnn  von  %ti 
rrn  Hb\^  ^JDD  n^rJpo)  nbyobD  vby  iip3  noiK  «/'t  lai  npiK  ^n 

tiDipD  nt 
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The  same  explanation  is  given  twice  in  one  and  the  same 
passage  I  Once  anonymously,  and  again  in  the  name  of 
Simon  ben  Jochai.  Possibly  the  text  is  defective  and 
should  be  corrected  according  to  T.  B.  Sabbathy  116  a,  where 
the  same  Boraitha  is  quoted  as  follows : — 
jeoD  "^jmc^  M  mcHD  rnTiy  niDW  (instead  of  ir'^i)  a'^aen 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  is 
oflTered. 

After  the  euphemistic  readings,  e.  g.  n^h^Jff^  :  njODB^,  have 
been  mentioned  in  sub-chapter  viii  (pp.  346, 347)  the  author 
proceeds  to  treat  of  *'  Corrections  of  the  Sopherim."  He 
gives  three  lists:  MechUta,  39  a  (11);  Sifre,  22b  (7); 
Tanchuma  on  Exodus,  xv.  7  (17).  JvUkut,  I,  §  247^  is 
derived  from  the  Mechiltay  but  one  Tikkun  Soferim  has 
dropped  out,  hence  Dr.  Ginsburg  regards  this  list  as  an 
independent  one.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  original 
reading  was  avian  naa^  as  Mechilta  and  Sifre  show.  The 
Midrash  Tanchuma  also  consistently  has  ainan  noar  vh^ 
and  only  in  the  introduction  do  we  find :   Kinc^  ainan  ^naai 

Ben  Asher  also  says  {Dikduke  Hateamim,  p.  44) :  D^iKii 
onaiD  ^^'•a  nnpn?  (cp.  the  emendations  of  the  whole 
quotation  in  Masoretieche  Untersuchungen,  p.  49),  and 
employs  the  technical  expression  ainan  nane^  t6t^.  When 
therefore  the  Massora  only  speaks  of  DneiD  ppn  n'"*  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  are  '*  emendations/'  i.  e.  definite 
oorrections,  as  Dr.  Ginsburg  insists  they  are.  There  is  much 
probability  in  S.  Pinsker  s  supposition  that,  in  ancient 
times,  only  eleven  paraphrases  were  known,  viz.  those  given 
in  the  Mechilta,  where,  however,  by  a  confusion  to  =  n^  18 
(Kerem  CheTnedy  IX,  52).  Dr.  Ginsburg  does  not  mention 
this  view,  which  does  not  fit  in  with  his  system.  He  deals 
with  this  question  minutely  in  order  to  show  that  changes 
of  text  have  here  been  made  designedly  (pp.  347-363,  not 
p.  349  as  in  the  index). 

*  Dr.  Ginsburg  giyes  in  the  text  (p.  349)  p. "  151 "  and  in  the  note  v  fjt  ^?). 
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On  this  part  we  will  only  make  a  few  remarks.  To 
avoid  repeating  what  has  already  been  said  elsewhere,  I  will 
refer  the  reader  to  Masoretiache  Unterauchungen,  pp.  50  et 
seqq.,  where  the  '*  corrections  "  on  Num.  xi.  15  ;  Mai.  i.  1 2 ; 
Zech.  ii.  12 ;  and  2  Sam.  xvi.  12  are  discussed.  That  all 
Tikkune  Soferim  are  not  improvements  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  Massoretic  note  on  Num.  xii.  12,  where  our  text 
is  undoubtedly  original;  '\ai  IDK  Dnno  ^nm2  n^TK  fits  much 
better  with  the  context  than  bM^  13DN  omo  iriKVa  "^tw 
\r^2  ^n,  which  is  senseless.  So,  too,  Jer.  ii.  11  ^Tto)  fits 
better  with  the  context  than  ^^33,  as  the  first  half  of  the 
verse  shows.  The  same  is  true  of  Ps.  cvi.  20,  where  DiU3 
is  also  not  a  supplementary  emendation. 

After  Dr.  Qinsburg  has  quoted  some  examples  of  the 
removal  of  "  Impious  expressions  towards  the  Almighty " 
(PP*  3^3"3^7)  ^®  discusses  in  detail  the  textual  alterations 
that  originated  in  a  sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  (pp.  367-399). 

A  comparison  between  2  Sam.  v.  19-25  and  1  Chron. 
xiv.  10-16  and  of  2  Sam.  vi.  9,  it,  17,  and  i  Chron.  xiii.  12, 
14 ;  xvi.  I,  &c.,  shows  that  mJT  has  been  replaced  by  Dsni>K. 
Interesting  is  the  demonstration  that  names  beginning  with 
^n\  like  THkiiT,  &c.,  have,  out  of  reverence  for  God's  name, 
often  been  converted  into  names  beginning  with  v,  like 
Tnw%  &c.  In  this  demonstration  the  author  is  very  thorough, 
and  not  less  so  in  his  treatment  of  the  word  n>)bbn  and  of 
proper  names  ending  in  rr  and  liT,  of  which  141  have  been 
found.  The  transformation  of  idolatrous  into  inoffensive 
names  is  also  made  clear  (ng^'J)  =  ^S"?^,  &c.)  (pp.  400-404). 
The  desire  to  emphasize  the  Unity  of  the  Temple  Service 
in  Jerusalem  is  also  responsible  for  many  a  change  in 
the  text  (pp.  404-407).  At  this  point  Dr.  Ginsburg 
enunciates  his  conclusion  that  our  text  is  essentially 
identical  with  the  text  fixed  ico  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  this  connexion  the  Talmudic  account  of  the  three 
codices  found  in  the  temple-court  is  discussed,  and  the 
interesting  statement  is  made  that  in  the  Pentateuch  tm 
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occurs  656  times,  of  which  457  are  masculine  and  199 
feminine  (p.  409).  The  thirty-two  variants  of  the  "  Severus 
CJodex"  (Epstein,  Monatsachrift,  XXXIV,  337-351,  and 
Neubauer  in  Studia  Biblica,  III^  19)  are  severally  quoted 
and  discussed.  The  Soferim  were  the  editors  and  revisers 
of  the  text;  the  Massoretes^  are  the  conservators  of  the 
tradition,  but  not  revisers. 

The  Massora  Parva,  Massora  Magna,  and  Massora  Finalis 
are  now  shortly  described,  and  their  contents  illustrated  by 
several  specimens.  Dr.  Ginsburg  shows,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Massora  Parva  and  Magna  were  already  fuUy 
developed  in  the  ninth  century.  The  differences  between 
the  Massoretes  are  pointed  out,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that 
they  have  taken  their  accounts  from  different  codices. 
Variations  exist  not  only  between  the  Occidentals  and  the 
Orientals,  but  even  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Occidental  School,  from  which  our  textus  receptus  is 
derived.  This  is  shown  by  the  Variae  Lectiones  of  the 
authoritative  codices  quoted  by  the  Massora.  Such  are: 
(i)  rrs«D  ^DD;  (2)  ^^i>n  -tBO;  (3)  ^pia3T;  (4)  ^oi^enn^;  (5)  \rvn^ 
(also  inn^  B^n) ;  (6)  ^3^0  (also  ^ro  noo),  according  to  Levitas' 
view  only  the  Pentateuch ;  (7)  N3n  K^ITTO ;  (8)  inry  "^DD ; 
(9)  ^h22  "©D.  As  the  Massoretes  often  dispute  concerning 
vowels  and  accents,  Dr.  Qinsburg  takes  the  opportunity  of 
giving  his  opinion  on  the  age  of  these  written  signs.  He 
does  not  tell  us  anything  new.  That  the  signs  in  question 
were  not  yet  in  existence  in  the  fifth  century  is  proved 
from  the  Midrash  Habba  on  Canticles  i.  ii-ii  b,  Wilna, 
as  Rappoport  has  already  pointed  out,  though  Dr.  Ginsburg 
does   not  mention  it.    According  to  Levitas  this  can  be 

'  Br.  Ginsburg,  p.  491,  n.  i,  writes  stiU  rrriDp  and  remarks :  ^*  The  older 
form  of  it  used  in  the  Mishna  is  rniDQ  Masaoreth  {Aboth,  III,  90),**  although 
Bacher  (Jewish  Quabterlt  Reyisw,  III,  785>79o)  has  shown  that  the 
only  correct  yocalization  is  mbo,  and  that  rrjoo  represents  a  com- 
parativelj  later  formation  of  moo.  I  notice  that  8.  Baer,  also,  in  his 
later  work  {Orient,  voL  XII,  and  elsewhere^,  almost  always  writes 
"  Messoreth  "  and  not  **  Massorah,*'  conscious  of  the  correct  and  original 
fonn  at  the  word. 
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demonstrated  from  Baha  Bathra,  ai  ab^  and  Soferim^ 
rV,  8,  9.  Levitas  is  of  the  opinion  that  accents  and  vowels 
came  into  existence  about  650-680.  The  section  on  the 
Massora,  consisting  of  182  pages,  closes  with  a  short  dis- 
cussion of  the  supra-linear  system  of  punctuation  and  a  list 
of  the  punctators. 

5. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  learned  chapters  is  the 
History  and  description  of  the  MSS.,  which  occupies 
210  pages  and  discusses  sixty  MSS. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  a  decisive 
statement  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  codices,  or,  to  use 
the  technical  phrase,  their  affiliation.  Only  thus  could 
correct  conclusions  be  arrived  at ;  for,  however  numerous 
the  copies  of  a  standard  MS.  are,  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  one  witness. 

Dr.  Qinsbui-g  unfortunately  has  not  done  this.  He  writes 
in  the  introductory  remark  to  this  paragraph  (p.  469) : 
"In  describing  the  MSS.  which  I  have  collected  for  my 
Massoretico-critical  text,  I  find  it  more  convenient  to  classify 
them  according  to  the  countries  and  libraries  in  which  they 
are  found ;  and  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  respective  collections  where- 
ever  that  is  possible."  That  a  description  according  to 
these  principles  cannot  be  called  history  no  one  will  question. 
It  is  a  mere  accident  whither  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible  drifted. 
In  spite  of  this  fundamental  error,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
author  for  the  information  which  he  offers  us,  because  he 
affords  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  existing 
codices,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  an  investigation  of 
Scriptural  tradition. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  careful  study  of  this  material 
which  Dr.  Qinsburg  has  collected  will  yield  rich  results. 
Our  author  only  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
ancient  MS.,  2445  Brit.  Mus.,  which  contains  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  said  to  have  been  written  820-850  0.  £.,  and 
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of  tho  fiEimous  St.  Petersburg  codex  of  the  Prophets,  which  is 
dated  the  year  916. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  also  prints,  in  his  Introduction^  a  facsimile 
of  the  former ;  he  does  not,  however,  strange  to  say,  append 
the  paleographic  description  to  this  facsimile,  but  to  another 
facsimile  which  is  omitted. 

Dr.  Ginsbui-g  says  (p.  474)  **  an  autotype  facsimile  page 
of  this  important  MS.  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Introduc- 
tion." He  can  only  refer  to  the  page  before  his  description 
of  the  MSS.  because  no  other  is  given.  Why  does  Dr.  Ginsburg 
not  start  with  this  facsimile  1 

The  assertion  (p.  473)  that  this  codex  originally  had  no 
p^Dfi  ^D  is  well  worth  mentioning.  I  find  hei*e  a  confirma- 
tion of  my  assertion  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  pIDD  \t^HD  was 
of  importance,  and  the  piDfi  (|1D  only  became  current  later 
on  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  IX,  129,  n.  7).  The  author 
has  put  together  in  tabular  form  the  sixty  MSS.  he  describes. 
Whilst  referring  the  reader  to  this  table  I  shall  limit  my 
remarks  to  the  material  furnished  by  Dr.  Ginsburg.  I  have ' 
endeavoured  to  show  (Zur  EirUeitungi  p.  44  fl*.)  that  the 
Greek  names  of  the  separate  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
translated  from  Hebrew  names :  Deuteronomion= rnvi  mc^D ; 
Arithmoi(Numeri)=DnpDn  irDin;  Levitikon=D^:n3  nnin  (cp. 
L  c.  45,  n.  3);  Exodus  =  onvo  nK>y  neo  {Dikduke  Hateamim, 
P-  57) ;  Genesis  =  n^^rioa  (nsj'yD)  noD. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  (n.  481)  quotes  from  a  Biblical  codex  of  the 
thirteenth  century  for  Genesis:  ohy  nw'na  neo  R)rr\  pirtn  ^dd 
Drrni,  which  corresponds  still  closer  with  riv€<ns  K6anov  (Alex,) 
and  with  the  Syriac  name  Knna.  The  same  codex  has  for 
every  one  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  a  double  name  ex- 
pressive of  the  contents.  Exodus  =  n«^  ^DD  Kim  ^3^c^  ^dd 
mm  rriDi  DnvD  ;  Leviticus,  nwanprh  Dona  min  'd  ;  Numeri, 
nipDom  D^TipDn  'd  ;  Deut.,  im  ne^  m^tDDi  mm  n^K^  'd. 

The  words  "  Departure  of  our  teacher  Moses  "  imply 
that  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deuteronomy,  where  Moses' 
death  is  related,  belong  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  a  point  on 
which  there  already  existed  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
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the  Tannaites  {Baha  BcUhra,  14  b) ;  this  is  alluded  to  by 
Ben  Asher  (Dikduke  Hateamim,  p.  i) :  mvi3  rrwm  WD,  i. e. 
the  eight  concluding  verses  belong  to  the  rest  of  Thora, 
and  are  ascribed  to  Moses.  As  the  names  of  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  correspond  with  those  of  the  LXX  they  are 
certainly  very  ancient  and  not  invented  by  the  Massoretes 
or  the  copyists.  Dr.  Ginsburg's  assertion  that  follows,  con- 
cerning the  MS.  in  question,  is  correct.  "  The  Massorah  in 
the  MS.  is  most  accurate  and  important.  I  have  therefore 
made  it  the  basis  of  my  edition  of  this  Corpus.  It  was  only 
in  those  cases  where  it  failed  in  certain  lists  that  I  re- 
produced the  rubrics  from  other  MSS.  which  I  duly  indicate 
in  this  chapter "  (p.  484). 

The  author,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  his 
work  (pp.  114-136),  shows  most  minutely  that  the  Dagesh 
exceptions  like  ^3^  ^33  (Ps.  ix.  2),  n©yi  (Gen.  x.  7),  &c.  are 
not  justified.  He  is  so  bitterly  opposed  to  Baer  that,  though 
he  does  not  name  him^  he  never  misses  an  opportunity,  when 
he  cites  a  MS.  or  an  edition,  of  pointing  out  that  it  tells 
against  certain  punctuation&  These  constant  reiterations 
become  at  last  wearisome  and  take  up  valuable  space,  which 
might  have  been  filled  to  better  purpose.  It  would  have 
been  sufficient  if  Dr.  Ginsburg  had  said  once  for  all :  "Of  the 
Bible  codices  examined  by  me  only  a  few  support  Baer's 
emendations,  while  the  majority  are  opposed  to  them." 
Further,  he  ought  not  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  Baer 
relies  on  Ben  Asher's  authority  (cp.  Liber  Genesis^  ed.  S.  Baer, 
Lipsiae,  1869,  Praefatio,  p.  vii  f.).  The  author's  descrip- 
tions become  very  monotonous,  as  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  MSS.  is  only  discussed  from  this  and  a  few  other  stand- 
points.   At  least,  this  is  so  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

We  will  now  cite  one  passage  where  the  author  is  brief, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  points 
most  discussed : — 

"  The  MS.  exhibits  no  hiatus  or  break  in  the  middle  of 
the  verse  in  Gen.iv.  8,  nor  has  it  any  marginal  remark  that 
Bome  codices  have  it.    It  reads  Djra  v^th  PaJOiouih  under 
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the  Oi/md  in  Gen.  tL  3.  Though  the  scribe  omitted  the 
two  verses  in  Josh,  xxi.,  viz.  36,  37,  the  Massoretic 
annotator  deliberately  supplied  them  in  the  margin  with 
the  proper  vowel-points  and  accents.  It  has  not  Neh.  vii.  68, 
nor  is  there  any  notice  in  the  margin  that  this  verse  occurs 
in  any  other  codices,  i^n^?  Bethd  is  invariably  written 
in  two  words.  The  innovation  of  (i)  inserting  Dagesh  into 
the  consonant  after  the  guttural  with  Sheva,  or  (2)  into  the 
first  letter  of  a  word  when  the  preceding  word  happens  to 
end  with  the  same  letter,  or  of  (3)  changing  the  Sheva  into 
Chateph  Pathach  when  a  consonant  with  a  simple  Sheva  is 
followed  by  the  same  consonant,  has  no  support  in  this 
MS."  (p.  592). 

Whether  noyinna  and  pp  i>ain  are  written  in  one  or  two 
words  is  generally  noted. 

Each  description  begins  with  a  statement  whether  the 
writer  was  a  Spaniard,  German,  Frenchman,  Italian  or 
Oriental, — a  practice  which  is  very  commendable.  Then 
we  are  told  that  Exodus  xv,  Deuteronomy  xxxii,  Judges  v, 
and  2  Samuel  xxii  are,  according  to  rule,  written  in  verse 
form«  Upon  this  follows  a  comparison  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Lections  (Parshioth)  with  those  in  the  textus  receptus. 
When  Oaya  and  Metheg  are  inserted,  we  are  told  where 
and  how  much  of  the  Massora  is  given  in  the  codex,  &c. 
Naturally  special  peculiarities  of  the  different  codices  and 
editions  are  occasionally  discussed,  but  the  plan  of  the 
description  is  to  deal  with  the  points  just  noted ;  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  the  remark  that  clearness  of  review  and 
succinctness  would  have  been  served  by  a  tabular  statement. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  has  dealt  in  separate  chapters  with  the 
external  division  of  the  Text,  Part  I,  chapters  ii,  iv,  v.  It 
would  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  reader  if  all  the 
material  had  been  put  together.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
study  the  problem  of  the  external  division  of  the  Bible 
has  first  to  collect  and  arrange  the  material  from  the 
various  parts  of  this  work,  a  task  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  with 
his  remarkable  skill  in  this  direction  could  have  accom- 
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plished  most  ably.  Still,  I  will  not  on  account  of  this 
omission  deny  my  acknowledgments  for  the  large  mass  of 
interesting  matter  here  printed. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  data  which  show 
that  our  Hebrew  text,  although  ancient  in  regard  to  its 
consonants,  did  not,  as  late  as  1000  years  ago,  possess  the 
same  exterior  form  as  Jacob  ben  Chajim's  edition  has  since 
given  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  final  letters  always  had 
the  same  form  as  they  now  possess,  and  Biblical  students 
think  that  the  Greek  translators  were  ignorant  of  them,  or 
else  they  would  not,  in  so  many  cases,  have  decided  against 
the  word-division  of  the  Massora.  It  is  therefore  astound- 
ing to  read  that  Dr.  Ginsburg  says:  "The  final  letters 
Y^]l  are,  as  a  rule,  no  longer  than  the  middle  ones " 
(p.  634  and  in  several  scrolls). 

The  Franco-German  scroll  especially,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  ©entury  (Brit.  Mus.  21 161),  is  one 
of  the  most  important  which  has  ever  been  described.  There 
is  naturally  no  trace  of  the  dilatable  letters  D  n  ^  n  k  which 
came  later  into  use. 

The  lines  are  therefore  not  of  the  same  uniform  length. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  D  and  D ;  n  and  b  have 
a  peculiar  form ;  K?  =  B'  and  \s^  =  ^.  "  Sometimes  the  point 
is  both  in  the  letter  and  above  it  so  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  Dageahy  and  sometimes  it  is  not  only  without  the 
point  but  without  the  Raphi  stroke  *'  (p.  634). 

Of  the  individual  punctuations  an  opinion  can  be  formed 
by  studying  the  following  words : — 

^jhK,  ^b^,  ^m;  ana^  (=rrna),  mib,  p3]?L»;  ^^;  ?e?^. 

nm  V  (=^n)  (pp.  636,637). 

Similar  punctuations  Dr.  Ginsburg  quoted  (p.  769  seq.) 
from  a  codex  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  which 
dates  from  the  year  1286 : — 

n%  m*^  (=  T)  u^?,  i?f,  ?T?,  ^H  r.?»  i^?- 
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Very  interesting  is  the  remark  that  several  scribes  often 
ornament  the  word  which  coincides  with  their  names,  e.  g. 
?prQ  Gen.  xiv.  19,  Deut.  vii.  14  (p.  631).  This  circum- 
stance enables  Dr.  Ginsburg  to  discover  the  name  of  many 
a  copyist. 

Here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Baer,  in  order  to 
support  his  punctuation  of  the  word  ^b^p,  &c.,  cites  a  quota- 
tion from  the  codex,  but  omits  the  appended  remark :  *^But 
I  have  Thot  found  it  so  in  correct  codices  "  (p,  662). 

I  will  now  make  a  few  less  important  remarks. 
Page  544,  n.  i,  D*7pin  is  translated  "  Creator.*'  It  seems  far 
more  correct  to  say:  "He  who  existed  from  the  very 
beginning."— p.  547  n.,  DniotD  fep  b^n  ^o  (cf.  also  p.  777). 
It  should  be  noticed  that  tradition  also  counts  147  Psalms 
{T.  J.  Sabbath,  15  c,  cp.  Miiller,  Massecheth  Soferim,  p.  222). 
— On  p.  564  D^fii^K  is  to  be  placed  after  ncTDn.  p'^^n  nn  is  not 
to  be  translated  "in  the  month  of  Nissan"  but  **on  the 
eighth  day  of  Nissan  "  ;  for  \U*n  m  is  not  an  abbreviation  of 
|D^3  (Bn)nn. — P.  573,  n.  2,  iTn  obiyn  trdp  rutr.  Dr.  Ginsburg 
has  not  translated  the  word  n^a,  as  is  frequently  his  practice 
when  a  word  does  not  appear  clear.  The  meaning  is  "  He 
who  created  the  world  with  the  name  •^J."  The  idea  is 
traceable  to  the  Talmud. 

Astounding  is  the  mistranslation  of  pK  "^Dtoi  pyi  NT  pi 
(p.  582,  n.  1);  "  May  He  thus  find  favour" ;  as  if  P^na  had 
been  written.  The  sense  is:  "And  may  it  be  God's 
Will" 

P.  586,  n.  2 :  D'^DNDI  D^oi^K  DE^H  D^ON  n^K^l  IDl^na  TOi'B' 
rutocn.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Ginsburg,  means  that  the 
writer  completed  the  codex  in  the  year  5208  for  R.  Solomon. 
Whence  did  Dr.  Ginsburg  get  the  R.  Solomon  ?  Surely  not 
oat  of  ncb^'i  The  meaning  of  D^C^jk  left  untranslated  by 
Dr.  Ginsburg  I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  know. 
Perhaps  some  one  can  explain. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  also  leaves  untranslated  the  words  'an  n^ira 
ntailTD,  which  correctly  give  the  character  of  the  year  as 
Dr.  Brann  has  informed  me. 
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A  MS.  remarks  on  Job  xii.  ai :— nnmo  nvniK  D  rran3. 
Dr.  Qinsburg  (p.  631)  says:  "From  the  Massorab  on  Job 
xii.  21  we  learn  the  interesting  fact  that  the  school  of 
Massoretes  from  which  this  MS.  emanates  included  the 
verse  in  the  number  of  passages  with  Separated  or  Inverted 
Nun"  By  no  means.  For,  in  that  case,  it  should  have 
said:  " there  are  inverted  Nuns.**  Here  we  have  only  an 
instance  of  misunderstanding  of  the  annotator,  who  had 
lurking  in  his  memory  the  fact  that  an  inverted  3  not 
only  occurs  in  the  phrase  D^anr!?y  TU  ']W  in  Ps.  cvii.  40 
but  also  in  Job  xii.  21.  He  has  mistakenly  appended  here 
this  Massoretic  note. — P.  741  we  read  in  the  epigraph: 
nnnn  b^  ^\o  ny  ""jnT  jnn  ^jnn  ^3x  nb  onpna^  m  nwni>  ^^ar  dot. 
Dr.  Qinsburg  has  not  translated  the  two  underlined  words. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  a  misprint.  Still  they  ought  to  be 
corrected  so  as  to  read  rh  conni,  "and  in  similar  works." 

A  very  beautiful  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  author  is 
described  pp.  734-743,  which  contains  "The  mnemonic 
name  of  each  of  the  54  pericopes  into  which  the  Pentateuch 
is  divided^  with  a  detailed  list  of  the  Sedarin  therein,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  verses,  words,  and  letters,  which 
1  have  printed  at  the  end  of  the  respective  Parashas  in  my 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible "  (p.  742).  This  is  of  great 
importance  and  deserves  more  notice  than  Dr.  Ginsburg 
gives  it. 

This  MS.  contains :  "  A  Massoretic  treatise  by  Jacob 
ben-Naphtali  which  is  new  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Introduction"  (p.  743).  The  promised 
Appendix  has  unfortunately  not  been  given,  like  so  many 
other  things  which  the  author  has  promised  in  this  work. 

In  the  epigraph,  p.  748,  n.  i,  one  also  finds  the  quotation 
KHD  ntS^KM,  which  Dr.  Qinsburg  in  his  literal  translation 
passes  over  in  silence.  This  natiie,  apparently  of  a  French 
place,  is  not  noted  in  Gross'  Oallia  Jvdaica,  and  I  cannot 
identify  it. 

P.  773,  n.  I.  "The  number  of  the  letters"  is  surely 
a  mistake  for  "the  number  of  words,"  for  the  former 
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Dr.  QinsbnTg  bas  given  ub  in  four  lines.  The  Vienna  Codex 
(Imperial  and  Royal  Library,  no.  4)  gives  the  Hagiography 
in  the  following  order : — i.  Song  of  Songs,  %,  Ruth, 
3.  Lamentations,  4.  Ecclesiastes,  5.  Esther,  6.  Psalms, 
7.  Proverbs,  8.  Job,  9.  Daniel,  10.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
II.  Chronides  (p.  377).  Dr.  Qiusburg  says  that  this  order 
is  not  found  in  his  collection  on  p.  7.  And  yet  this  order 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  five  oldest  editions,  and  with  that 
which  Dr.  Qinsburg  himself  accepts  in  his  Hebrew  Bible, 
except  that  the  five  scrolls  ai*e  placed  at  the  beginning  and 
are  arranged  according  to  their  Liturgical  order. — On  the 
same  page  xnpn  n^b^n^  lonnD  is  inaccurately  rendered: 
"The  sacred  synagogues  were  destroyed"  instead  of 
"  communities." 

6. 

Almost  2CX)  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  history  of  the 
printed  Hebrew  Text.  Under  twenty-four  numbered 
headings,  the  author  critically  describes  and  discusses  all 
printed  editions  from  the  year  1477,  when  the  Psalms 
appeared,  till  the  year  1525,  when  Jacob  ben  Chajim*s 
Rabbinic  Bible  and  the  Massora  saw  the  light. 

In  this  part  the  author  gives  not  a  mere  description  but 
a  real  history,  in  which  the  mutual  relation  of  the  different 
editions  is  determined  and  the  critical  value  of  each  is 
closely  defined.  Although  the  material  which  is  derived 
from  the  MSS.  is  the  more  valuable,  still  we  contend  that 
in  this  chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  able  to  rely  on 
previous  workers,  he  is  most  successful. 

The  editions  discussed  are  tabulated;  those  to  which 
reference  is  made  are  noted.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the 
table. 

Our  Biblical  text  represents  the  Qerman  recension, 
because  Qermans  were  the  first  to  institute  printing-presses, 
and  printing  was  generally  known  as  a  *^  Qerman  Art." 
Cp.  Chwolson,  btlO^l  Diann  twt^  nnwn,  translated  from 
the  Russian  by  M.  Eisenstadt,  Warsaw,  1897,  n.  6,  where 
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there  SpIso  is  discussed  the  difficult  passage  IID  bJp  "^nD3  ^^K 
n"ODW  which  forms  the  second  half  of  the  verse  in  the 
epigraph  of  the  first  printed  Hebrew  work,  the  on^D  nyniK 
of  Jacob  ben  Asher  (1475,  Pieve  di  Sacco).  Chwolson  cites 
from  De  Rossi  JTOD^o,  from  nDpn  Dp^  of  Moses  Chagis  on 
Eben  Haezer  nmiDD  and  emends  niDDD ;  Dr.  Ginsburg  prints, 
p.  780,  n.  I,  nnaou,  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
grammatically  correct. 

A  few  remarks  of  minor  significance.  On  p.  866  the 
abbreviation  W  is  translated,  "  May  his  God  and  Redeemer 
protect  him,"  whilst  on  p.  604  the  same  abbreviation  is 
more  correctly  rendered,  "May  his  Creator  preserve  and 
protect  him."  The  full  sentence  is  iiT^m  niv  imoB^  and  not 
ii>KW.  The  words  of  an  epigraph  "^V  niK  roib^  'rh  niwi>  ny 
are,  on  p.  879,  incorrectly  translated  as  follows :  '*  That  it 
is  time  to  work  for  the  Lord  and  for  His  ivord  which  is  the 
light  of  mine  eyes."  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  "  And 
His  words  light  up  his  eyes."  n3ni>1  is  not  dependent  on 
nitry^  and  rSt<  is  a  verb  and  not  a  noun. 

The  third  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  finished,  according 
to  the  epigraph :  y^Hn  b  T\H  'n  nu3  k^d^i  la  naw^  nb^  Di?BT»i 
'b^3  no  iij  nbsh  Wtr.  Dr.  Ginsburg  translated  this,  p.  879, 
"  Thus  the  whole  work  was  completed,  and  let  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  fill  the  whole  universe,  in  the  year  254  ( = A.  D.  1494) 
here  at  Brescia."  He  has  failed  to  see  that  KTd  'no  refers 
to  the  week's  portion  i?  nb^  where  the  verse  quoted,  Ntim. 
xiv.  21,  occurs. 

Li  the  edition  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Daniel,  dated 
1515,  it  is  stated  that  the  last  book  has  seventy  Sedarim 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (p.  891)  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
for  this  book  only  has  seven  divisions.  Undoubtedly  the 
printer  read  'y3tr  as  D^V3E^  instead  of  nyac^  and  then  printed 
an  y.  In  the  epigraph  of  the  same  edition  it  is  stated  that 
it  was  finished  on  the  4th  of  EUul  m>yi>  rriyn  n^cno,  which 
Dr.  Ginsburg,  p.  894,  translates :  In  the  year  a8o  of  creation. 
This  should  be  corrected  into  275,  for  n  means  5,000. 
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On  p.  896,  n.  4,  it  is  said  in  the  epigraph  ^nyo^  VDma  Kini 
'iDi  ^*nnr6,  which  is  translated  "and,  &c.,  he  helped  me  to 
b^in,  &c.,**  whilst  correctly  it  should  be :  "He  will  help 
me/*    The  reference  is  not  to  past  but  to  future  action. 

(>n  p.  934, 1.  14,  Amaterdam  is  a  misprint  for  Antwerp 

Incorrect  is  the  translation  of  the  words  "Onon  ^nn  H)SO^n, 
p.  934, 1.  22. 

In  the  October  number,  1897,  of  this  Review  (X,  175  f.) 
I  expressed  the  view  that  the  Pope  was  the  father  of  Jewish 
Hterary  approbations,  which  derive  their  character  from 
his  authorization  of  the  edition  of  the  Vulgate  published  in 

1592. 

In  T.  B.  de  Rossi's  Annales  Hebraeo-typographici  I  found 
no  reference  to  an  approbation.  I  rejoice  now  to  read  in  the 
work  under  notice,  p.  936,  that  already  in  1515  the  Pope 
issued  an  authorization  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Rabbinical 
Bible  (Venice,  15 15)  on  which  Felix  Pratensis  worked,  and 
in  which  the  Christian  world  was  highly  interested.  It 
already  contains  the  characteristic  features  of  most  rabbinical 
approbations  and  reads  as  follows :  "  Ne  quis  hosce  libros 
cum  targom ;  vel  absque  targum ;  Bibliaeque  expositores 
hebreos ;  ad  decennium  A.  M.  D.  XV  imprimat ;  vel  impri- 
mendoB  curet ;  Leo  X  Pont.  Max.  sub  excommunicationis ; 
et  in  terris  Sanctae  Roma  Ecclesiae  librorum  quoque 
amissionis  poena ;  oavit." 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  the  rabbinical  approbation 
I  find  in  B.  Zuckermann's  Katalog  der  Seminar-Bibliothek, 
First  Part,  Preface,  MSS.,  Printed  Works,  Bible  (Breslau, 
1870,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  in  Breslau),  the  following  statements:  "Rabbinical 
Approbations  of  literary  works  n^ODDn,  which  have  come  into 
fashion  since  the  seventeenth  century,  are  a  fruitful  source 
for  the  study  of  Jewish  History.  I  therefore  add  to  the 
description  of  every  work  which  contains  approbations, 
the  names  of  their  writers,  as  well  as  the  places  and  dates 
where  they  were  issued"  (n.  IX). 
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Zuckermann  has  also  drawn  up  for  his  own  use  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  issued 
approbations.  Its  publication  would  supply  the  want  of 
an  Index  Approbationum.  The  epigraphs  published  by 
Dr.  Qinsburg  confirm  Zunz's  assertion,  which  was  based 
on  the  MSS.,  ''that  the  rhyming  formula  accompanying 
signatures  pT  vh  nwon,  ptnrui  ptn,  as  well  as  the  figure  of 
a  donkey  climbing  the  ladder,  belong  to  the  third  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  "  {Qemmmelte  Schriften^  III,  78). 

This  he  uses  to  determine  the  age  of  the  Cassel  Biblical 
MSS.,  Eennicott  157  (the  references  for  this  formula  are : 
Introduction,  p.  617,  n.  i ;  619,  n.  2 ;  624,  n.  a ;  759,  n.  1). 

With  this  as  a  starting-point,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Dr.  Qinsburg's  date  I2CX)  (p.  605)  as  the  period  of  the  un- 
dated Codex  Brit  Mus.  Add.  15751  (in  G.,  No.  25),  for  this 
MS.  has  the  mark  above  mentioned  (p.  614,  n.  4).  The 
same  is  found  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  9399  (in  0.,  No.  12,  p.  534, 
n.  I  and  2). 

We  cannot  accordingly  accept  here  the  date  1250  to 
1300. 

We  now  note  the  printer's  errors  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  and  which  we  have  corrected  as  follows : 
P.  3,  note  I,  wi>3n  :  iD^i?nn,  DUinan  nSnn  (?) ;  156,  n.  2, 
inw  pnw  :  pnw ;  179,  n.  i,  D^pnym  :D^npnym;  197,  n.  2, 
1DV  :pDV;  241,  n.  i,  3ion  :3ien;  242,  n.  i,  Eben  Saphir 
Lyck,  1886:  1866;  243,  L  5  in  the  note,  nn  :nW;  251, 
n.  2,  Lickute  Kadmoniot,  Vienna,  1880:  i860;  306,  n.  2, 
ranac^  nanae^;  325,  1.  17, '"i???  5n?p3^;  ib.,  vtbbh^.  ij^; 
327,  n.  I  and  2  three  times,  u^mne^  :i3nnmr;  336,  n.  i, 
r\2n2y\  ;n2roy\;  341,  n.  2,  Sanhedrin,  10,  3  b:  103  b;  377, 
n.  2,  n'^KT  :^'nKT;  ib.,  ^b  p  Y'kt  :^^  p  ^"ntn;  ib.,  fV3W:3: 
i>^3WDa;  409,  n.,  Dina  :3inD;  432,  n.  i,  mn  :n^n;  484,  n., 
'TO  bb^»l  dfT^,  :  in  the  text  Dfc^^! ;  498,  n.  22,  567 :  976 
(=iypnn  as  the  date  of  the  year) ;  543,  n.  2,  niWD  jDcn  «|i>K 
n^an  pnr6  j  leave  out  niKO,  then  the  date  is  1007  as 
Dr.  Ginsburg  gives  it  in  the  text,  and  which  agrees 
with  1387  Aera  Contractuum  and  4836  A.  M. ;  562,  n.  20, 
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=9?1  •  ?71 5  564,  n.  I,  onn??  •  V ;  597,n.  I,  rh^bvic  :  r^o^itDO 
(Toledo) ;  606,  n.  3,  K3n^3  :  K3n  ^d  ;  619,  n,  a,  onei)  nii  :  'th  nip 
(=1395,  as  correctly  in  the  text) ;  624^  third  line  from  end, 
V^if>  '  O*?"?)*;  630,  Esther  ill  la  and  viii.  9,  ^3B">nBTiK,  surely 
a  printer's  error  and  not  deviating  orthography  of  ^^fi")ienK, 
as  Dr.  Oinsbnrg  does  not  mention  such  a  word  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible ;  yo7,y  n.  a,  nchv  :  no  i>y ;  707,  Jehuda  Ibn  BaZsam : 
Balaam ;  805,  1.  6,  the  note  minnDI :  the  whole  phrase  is 
a  little  diflScult,  but  probably  should  be  read  minn,  and  ^ 
dittographic  of  the  preceding  ony  Jp ;  ib.,  1. 10,  niJTC^  n  f]2^ 
nr  ruani>  p^oBon  :  pbddh  . .  • .  j^xh ;  ib.,  1.  13,  ma  :  ma ;  8^9, 
n.  6,  rhrrp  :  nbnp  (Koheleth);  846,  n.  19  and  ao,  ^net  :  nns ; 
886,  n.  I,  rwn^ :  with  ^  after  n  (?) ;  886,  n,  i,  .Tnm  :  mim  (or 
is  this  a  printer's  error  already  to  be  found  in  this  edition 
of  the  Later  Prophets?);  955,  n.  13,  Qen,  iv.  18:  iv.  8 ; 
964,  U.  2  and  4  from  the  end,  IDDD  :  IDDD  ;  970,  n.  i,  WiaeTO  : 
'bTO;  970,  n.  18,  Neh.  viii.  68:  vii.  68.  In  Appendix  II 
we  aJso  find  printer's  or  author's  errors,  e.  g.  §  a  (p.  983), 
nrm  mo  omoi  :  rm^n  one  onits).  However,  I  will  omit 
farther  discussion  of  these,  as  this  critical  notice  has  already 
gone  to  too  great  length,  though  I  have  left  untouched  many 
points  on  which  the  author  and  I  disagree. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  prolixity  and  the  looseness  with  which  Dr.  Qinsburg 
has  treated  the  problems  in  question  are  not  to  my  taste, 
while  the  needless  repetitions  are  tiring,  and  his  silence 
concerning  fellow-workers  in  the  same  field,  as  well  as 
the  institution  of  original  investigations  instead  of  the 
utilization  of  results  already  existing,  are  to  be  deprecated, 
still  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  author's  high  merit  in  having  described  sixty  most 
important  MSS.  and  given  us  their  rich  results.  His 
account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Massora  and 
of  the  more  ancient  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  I  most 
fully  appreciate. 

His  l7Urodv4;tion,  as  well  as  his  beautifully  printed 
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Hebrew    Bible,    must    be    pronounced    achievements    of 
value. 

The  industry,  extending  over  decades,  and  the  untiring 
zeal  which  Christian  D.  Qinsburg  has  devoted  to  the 
unploughed  field  of  the  Massora,  not  only  deserve 
appreciation  but  most  genuine  admiration. 

LuDWia  Blau. 

Budapest. 
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PAUL  OF  BURGOS  IN  LONDON. 

A  FEW  weeks  before  his  lamented  death,  Professor  David 
Eaufmann  communicated  to  me  an  annotated  copy  of  the 
famous  Purim  letter  written  by  Solomon  Levi,  afterwards 
known  as  Paul,  Bishop  of  Burgos.  As  Prof.  Kaufmann 
wrote  to  me,  the  text  of  this  letter  has  hitherto  been  printed 
from  incorrect  MSS.,  and  this  one,  though  not  perfect,  is 
fully  worthy  of  reproduction. 

In  a  short  paper  which  I  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society^  I  took 
the  view  that  the  letter  was  written  in  London  before 
Solomon  Levi's  conversion  to  Christianity.  Of  this  there 
can  now  be  no  doubt,  for  the  superscription  of  this  text 
finally  settles  the  point. 

Prof.  Eaufmann  suggested  to  me  that  Solomon  Levi,  who 
filled  a  post  at  the  court  of  Juan  I  of  Castile,  may  have 
come  to  London  with  the  embassy  charged  with  receiving 
at  the  English  court,  and  then  escorting,  the  wife  of 
Henry  HI— the  youthful  heir  of  the  throne  of  Castile  after 
the  death  of  Juan  I  in  1390.  Henry  IITs  bride  was 
Catherine  of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
of  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile.  The 
tone  of  Solomon's  letter  quite  fiits  in  with  the  assumption 
that  he  was  in  London  on  state  affairs,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  circumstance  that  seems  to  make  the 
theory  difiicult  to  uphold. 

The  writer  distinctly  states  that  he  had  been  or  was  still 
a  prisoner.  This  may  have  occurred  in  1385,  after  the 
battle  of  Aljubarrota  in  that  year,  when  Juan  I  was 
defeated.  Solomon  Levi  may  have  been  then  captured, 
and  afterwards  released.     His  reference  to  his  captivity 
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may  not  mean  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  England.  One 
may,  however^  hazard  the  suggestion  that  Solomon  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Englishmen,  that  his  family 
originally  lived  in  England  before  the  expulsion  in  1290, 
and  that  he  was  drawn  to  visit  the  country.  He  was  then 
thrown  into  prison,  and  found  an  escape  [(ifieT  writing 
his  Furim  Letter)  by  accepting  baptism  in  1390  (J.  Ch. 
Wolf,  5iW.  Hebr.,  HI,  899). 

At  all  events,  we  may  now  regard  it  as  certain  that  this 
&mous  man  was  a  visitor  to  England  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  certainly  still  a  Jew  when 
he  penned  the  epistle  in  London.  The  letter  is  moreover 
of  distinct  literary  merit,  and  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
scanty  list  of  compositions  written  in  Hebrew  in  this 
country  before  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  publish  it  now,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  as 
a  memorial  of  the  interest  always  shown  by  Prof.  Eaufmann 
in  Anglo-Jewish  history.  I  have  also  made  use  of  some 
of  his  notes.  The  copy  used  below  was  written  in  Spain. 
In  the  fragmentary  MS.  firom  which  it  is  taken,  the  opening 
piece  is  the  epistle  of  Jedaiah  of  Beziers  to  R.  Solomon  ben 
Addereth. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this 
curious  epistle.  Little  could  the  writer  have  anticipated 
that  he  would  one  day,  and  that  not  distant,  become 
a  bitter  foe  of  the  people  from  which  he  sprang,  and  that 
the  honoured  friend  whom  he  was  greeting  would  perish  at 
the  stake  through  the  machinations  of  his  correspondent  I 

Letter  sent  from  England  bj  tlie  Bishop  of  Buigos— named 
formerly  in  Israel  Don  Salmon  tlie  Levite— to  R.  Meir  Algnadez, 
at  the  time  when  Don  Salmon  the  Levite  was  staying  in  England. 

(The  printed  texts  of  the  Letter,  for  which  see  IsradUisehe  LeUevhode^ 
X,  pp.  81  sqn  and  Dr.  Harkavy^s  publication  in  3p^n  for  1894,  have 
r^U17  ^^yo.  The  version  now  published  leaves  no  doubt  that 
London  is  meant,  though  Prof.  Gr&tz,  OeBchkJUe,  ed.  3,  vol.  VIII, 
p«  83,  note  I,  queried  this.) 

When  Ood  made  me  wander  from  my  f)Etther*s  house,  and  I  was  cast 
into  prison,  many  terrible  experiences  were  mine.    (Prof.  Grfttz  saw 
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in  the  first  phrase  a  reference  to  the  writer's  conversion  to  Christianity. 
But  the  expression  ^JlIM  \tW^,  taken  from  Genesis  xx.  13,  simply 
alludes  to  a  departure  from  home.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  e.g.  by 
Leo  di  Modena  in  his  letter  to  Menachem  Raba,  see  lyiD  tV2. 
Compare  also  Ben  Chananjaj  IX,  214  and  Israelitiache  Letterbode^  III, 
103,  no.  222.)  Separated  from  the  company  of  Israelites,  I  could  not 
fulfil  the  duties  incumbent  even  upon  the  individual,  such  as  those 
that  require  the  use  of  wine  for  Eiddush  and  Habdala,  at  the  entry 
and  departure  of  the  Sabbath.  To-day  I  am  unable  to  drink  deep, 
as  one  ought  to  do  on  Purim.  As  on  yesterday,  the  fast-day,  so  to-day, 
I  can  say  Yes  and  No  at  the  right  places ;  I  can  bless  Mordecai  and 
cune  Haman.  My  senses  retain  their  nicety,  I  can  discern  between 
white  and  blue  even  at  a  bowshot's  distance ;  my  sense  of  touch  too 
is  normal    Alas  for  such  a  Purim ! 

(Then  follows  a  metrical  song  in  praise  of  wine  and  in  lament  for 
his  own  enforced  abstinence.) 

On  the  days  set  apart  for  gifts,  when  the  witchexy  of  wine  should 
hold  sway,  ^ends  are  afar,  and  no  poor  are  nigh  to  receive  my 
offerings— now  turn  I  to  the  oldest  friend,  wine,  for  which  since  the 
world  began  no  substitute  could  be  found.  Only  because  wine  failed 
did  the  generation  of  the  flood  sink  in  water.  But  that  Noah,  the 
re-fonnder  of  the  world,  had  planted  a  vine,  still  would  mankind 
be  sunken  in  water.  But  this  friend  has  left  me,  and  my  soul  has 
gone  out  with  him.  Joy  has  fled  from  my  table,  the  sun  of  my  meal 
is  under  a  cloud.    Only  its  memory  remains. 

The  thought  comes  to  me  of  those  merry  throngs  who  are  to-day 
joyously  celebrating  the  feast  in  Burgos,  whither  men  come  from  far 
and  near.  (There  was  a  famous  Scroll  of  the  Law  at  Buigos  which 
was  the  object  of  pilgrimage.  See  R.  Menachem  Meiri*s  notice  in 
■©D  nnp,  S.  Sachs,  Ckit.^  Ginsburg,  p.  44.)  There,  poor  and  rich 
linger  long  over  their  wine,  which  flows  firom  bowl  and  cask;  all 
tongues  are  loosed,  incoherence  prevails,  and  a  wild  scene  of  mingled 
love  and  rage  ensues.  But  me,  alas,  wine  has  left  solitary,  and  I  have 
declared :  Never  more  will  I  name  the  traitor  on  my  lips !  But  the 
memory  of  the  day  is  too  strong  for  my  resolve.  Another  wine 
enflames  my  soul,  and  unlocks  n^y  lips.  The  sleep  of  separation 
which  has  been  called  more  than  a  sixtieth  part  of  death  passes  off, 
and,  taking  courage  from  that  other  wine,  the  Law,  I  will  sing  of  the 
wine  which  I  cannot  eiyoy. 

(Then  in  twenty-four  apt  stanzas,  which  display  considerable  poetical 
power,  the  writer  sings  the  praise  of  wine,  as  revealed  in  the  history 
o{  Israel.  Each  stanza  has  three  rhymed  lines  followed  by  a  cleverly 
chosen  text  from  scripture  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  wine.    The 
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first  eleven  stanzas  contain  the  acrostic  ^/H  TXuP^t^  ^^H,  Although  the 
copyist  has  marked  the  initials  of  the  remaining  verses,  they  do  not 
appear  to  form  any  further  acrostic.) 

The  greatest  events  in  human  and  in  Jewish  history,  says  the 
poet,  are  consecrated  by  institutions  in  which  wine  is  employed. 
The  Sabbath,  reminiscent  of  Creation,  is  honoured  by  wine  in  the 
Jewish  ritual.  The  salvation  from  the  flood  was  marked  by  Noah's 
plantation  of  a  vine.  When  Abraham  bore  Isaac  to  the  altar,  fuU 
sure  the  libation  of  wine  was  duly  made.  At  the  service  in 
commemoration  of  the  Exodus,  four  cups  of  wine  occupy  a  chief 
place.  On  Purim,  wine  plays  its  highest  rdle.  The  verses  terminate 
with  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  when  the  wine  of  Judah 
will  once  more  be  enjoyed,  and  the  redeemed  people  will  praise  God's 
love  even  above  the  praises  of  wine. 

A  singer  of  the  songs  of  the  Lord  in  a  strange  land,  he  writes  this 
epistle  to  his  flesh  and  blood,  his  friend  and  brother  (Meir  Alguadez), 
that  it  may  be  seen  that  not  by  wine  alone  is  the  drunkard  made 
drunk. 

Gratz  regarded  this  composition  as  a  satire.  But  it  is 
a  genuine  expression  of  medieval  Judaism.  Its  exaggeration 
of  the  virtue  of  wine-drinking  on  Purim — a  characteristic 
foil  to  the  general  sobriety  of  the  Jew — its  warm  love  of 
the  ceremonies,  its  quaint  association  of  piety  with  the 
joys  of  the  table,  its  mystic  delight  in  the  beneficence  of  God 
as  shown  in  his  gift  of  wine^  its  total  lack  of  overstrained 
asceticism,  its  playful  seriousness,  its  sane  humour — all 
these  qualities  stamp  the  letter  as  the  work  of  a  man  still 
imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  the  medieval  Rabbis. 

L  ABBA.HAMS. 


\n  rfn^n  niWD  hnan  ann  Dann^  m^o  rh^Tnn^  nni^  ^i»n  pob^ 

anan  \b  rh^  Diwi  (l)vo^ftnn  dp 

n^Kioi>  xn^D  no  b^"^  i3ai>  nn  tea^  pKO  Dnnn  bn  ^^  Htm 
•  niaai  rm  dit  \sn\)bH  n^WD  'n  ann  oann  •  p  Twn  nne^  niw  fTn 
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ni^m  ^  nfinoniD  ^ji^na  ^i^jn  ^at*  n'^no  6^i>K  ^nite  nynn  ne^to 
njin  ntn  *3i>  ♦  niaa  ^niK  idb'  DnioK  i?Dr\  n^oK  ntrx  d^di  ^niai« 
ifipfo  pmB'  riBOD  inoD  ^ba  •  o^^an  kJ^d*  ^^^yn  m  nifcnw  nnip 

*  nxn  ^3K  ">«w  ny  i>3n  '•^  me^  w^k  nr  ^ai  •  unpn  pte  mn  i^Di  umi 
nnmn  ny^an  niD^trn  noDnm  rnonno  n^nyn  ^t5^i>  rtrnc^  no 
pno  mn  ^natri*  myi  one^  nioa  lotr  nw3v  ^^*  i^on  nno  •  rh  nrh 

Di^n  i>3i  •  KniB3  nDioai*  ^nain  n*  ntwi)  n^  i>Ki>  pK  o^nen  o^Tirri) 
Dva  htDntoi  wi>  ^b  bvf)  ]n  ]n  bv  ans^ni*  ac^nx  ^njna  nm  nc^an 
i^ionKa  nDy  D^m  ^cnni>  Da  k3  topw  •  nnw  |Dni  ^ano  "paK  Dw 
nn  *D  •  n«rp  ^neoa  pmn  |ai>^  n^an  pa  nwnn  ^dv  DiB^i^c^  oa 

•  "^03  Ki>  ^a  rmi  udpd  noy  '»ana  ♦  yD5w  hpi  noon  ^hk^d  Tax  iiop^ 
DK  KVi  oyon  •  ntnn  tx\r\  prrei  eiDtrn  pn»  yan  hk^  i>ai  pn  n* 
y-n^  noai  ^anoi^  nhiai  np^  nc^a  no  ^ai»  i>N  ^n-iOK  nB'»K  y'te  •  an 
DiDai  nDyo  hk  ^niaea  wi*  dk  d'»b^31  D^nan  ni>Kr?  onDNi  nvn  hb^ 
ron  •  n^a»^  ^DiDai>  nno  ♦  mx  nanoi  ^i>  rm^  manx  pivdvk  p  nny 
^nionn   mw  traa   nniDa  •  nn   ^a  wani  ^ai>  i>K  nano  ^aaK 

KipKi  ^inp 

\^yn  DDa  jnia  fna  nmb  nyw  nwi  nwoi)  onD^ 

pie  Di«i  nwDi>  p'»aK  pw  oniatDi  ^jnw  ipm 

py  rpna  Dnw  n«VDK  ia  mwBK  nn^  db  Dipo  li^K 

pKD  B^  bn  Kr»a  dw  nnya  u-iyi  mnion  nn  wn 

pp  bini  |rp  enaK  nnn  laoic^  D^oa  mvr\b  Dip 

pny  lann  onw  b)2o  ^aeo  lyoa  oSy  tid^  '^b^b 

pyn  ^i>ie  Dvn  Kaa  icy  nwy  ns^wi  ^a«y  wn  oa 

pyn  Dino  ^riTOO  twt:^  «|DKa  naoon  p  i>^ai  nnoe^ 

pa  TBiDij  ^ab  ^nnn  nDrote  nai>  lainata  ^a  sjk 

■  •  TODD  yiprh  D'»Kan  ♦  loa  niayK  ^a  ^wa  ^b  rowH\  maw  ni^K 
^ae  ^  nrw  ^nc^  pTia  nr  •  p%n  i>y  Dvn  Dnnxon  i^Knen  n^n  i>3  i^^mc 
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ruTon  ^aa  b  iD3i>  '')^n  pi  ir^nm  d^ddi  •im  rme  •  ^D^i»n  ii>  nox^ 
nb  ncv  •  Bin  •ly  n  nvD^  •  ppe^  D'»i»ay  onK  ^rotr  •  pjyhtv  doit) 
d:  Dn^utr  m  DnnnM  Da  Dn&tr  oe^  n^nai  *  ^rrsn  nee^  b^m  imDcr^ 
ijm^i  WW  n^y  13310^  D%ni>Kn  nte  irrv  van^  n\3B^  nijmn^i  •  onwp 
p|«i  DiTi>y  on  TBB^  ny  D^noiai  nianru  DoaroD  rrmn^i  DrryDDi> 
nh  irrriB^a  *nnn  i>i>n  •  ntDiKo  ^nns^  k^j  ne  oai  o^a  niyao  nm  pn  ^a 
Tino  aion  pa  ror  •  lotra  niy  naiK  t6\  •  w-om  Ki>  ^nnoKi  vrntwo 
^ai>a  loi^va  inioia  •lin^  mwH  ^aa  ^ni^i>aa  K^an  ^»i>  tea  oniD  nnor 
D^BfD  nrw  bv  n->nun  inan  nans^  •  D^ae^n  *nw  aan  nnjna  wo 
WK  nnyi  w^i>pp  noDD  px  *a  -idk^^  r^^n  nano  ^nb  T»y3  nnnsa 

•  nentDn  i>y  doviwi  nny  p«i  ontn  fDB^  %o  D^i^rtDn  nt»r  rhr 
nny  Don  dki  nw  k^k  pK  o  tow  nai  na  jbki  nir^Bta  "piD  pto 
*»  ^nw  •  ^ynr  ^i>  pcnni  ^nw  b^  p«  nDyoi  won  p  oana  f^nn  oy 

•  o^  ^naoa  rrm  b\ff  m^  an  t\\J?d  ptDi  •  nai>  ^nam  nniai  •  nM5> 

■poa  *D  ^ana  ^ai»6  nnan  •  ^b  mrmo  w  nan 

D^maa  K^voni>  noiy  nix 
D\nnai  maa  i^yo  maa 
D^noa  ipwi^  p^n^  Di>a 
t^  inn  DO10  o 

no^a  r\xr\H  ip  noil 
noana  ninn  k^wo  Daina 
nonxn  ^atx^i  D^DB^n  i>0D 
pn  Dr6  K^^n 

^yrai  ^bhb^  id^»  ni{< 
^jnn  i)K  rh)m  onn  \a 
yaw  Dva  na^i 
pa  ii>on  a^  aioa 

naioa  ma  T\rs^b  km  nai!^ 
nany  jn^E^a  nari^  mv 
nabna  intwa  i>nanh 
pM  nmroa  Tacvi  ova  Da 
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cnaoa  own  tnn  nioe^i  D2V^ 

emwD  nt»a  nnnm  loiy 

BHW  nwD  •Djn  nom 

DID  P|mn  Dipn  Ti6 

DID  yon  p^v  oinDD 
pn  p  nc^i 

in:  pon  3K  mrtDO  n^yn 
D^m  D^i>K  |r«3  Knp 

nini>3  ram  Tn^  anpi 
nSyb  ir6p*i  i)^Kn  nx  npi 

intw  ifiA:  ny  3ni>  pna^ 

p  ^pnttD3  D^itrn 
mnjn  fnru  orpn  n«  nno^ 

pa  roD  mi^^rn 

^:iDK  \nrw  Dyi«ra  on^ 
*:pn  ^^na  rmayn  p  in»n 
*^  }B^a  YP^ 
t^lD]  (a)  i^rviD  -viaa 

mnay  oaea  oycD  ipi 
mopji  ifiK  inn  Da  nhr^ 
men  oia  nw  Dpe^i 
p  *  Ta  Dia  ^a 
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n^nan  Djn  dw  ^roi 

b^Ti  TaTD  my  nii^ai 
i>»n  wi^i  poani  e«3  mo  K^m 

p  ninc6  oniaa  1^ 

nnoen  mw  nmn  Dnirpi> 
pi  i>^i>m  P|Vii 

DiTi>^VK  ippn  noDa  pnaf 

p^n  ni>«  Dai 

p*snb  ^nvrh  b^«  ni* 
p^ayni>  DWOK^  nwnoi 

D^anjD  nnm  piD  mm  n«5^ 
P^  in»^  DiT^JK  niDKi 
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DniaDD3  bHr\\sr  n^an  nrn  oviH 

pa  TK^  mKn  ntw  i>33 
D^B^  JO  Tcnp  pycD  riD^pB'Ji 

r  D^nicn  D^^aiK  t^mi  loa 

p^  inc^  K^j  -in^a 
nbn  Dy  nic^  ^  i>nin  D^^ua  niDtc^  m 

•  ni>^i>3  nnw  ini3  vcny  nii>K^  pwn  nnDtoi  jnwon  pjns  ->b«  dk3 
pnpjn  iTnn  nairy  •  -03  nonx  i^y  '^  -i^b^  nte  iot  npa  '»3Dd  nn^  pn 
nHon*  n  ntrx  irnan  vnwi  ii»a  p  Kin  ncai  iDvy  ik  ui  n)b^  npyn 
vron^ao  pan  ^B^n  oi>  wninnai  ^i>tD3  vjb  -ihb^  •  npim  khh 
noK^  '^nDinon  >by  n^on  pstr  maiwij  npai?  •  onn^  nnw  tw  naoca 
rrnn  n^j^awa  hdkh  oniD  ova  ania  npiy  i«  *o^d  «|ny  \rr*}D  '»n 
rrnwi  •  "^pn^  K^^n  i>D  o^on  py  i>jn  n'hv^b  npBDon  i«  npDDon 
u  craD  n^s*  npon  onn  D'^tr^wn  '»3^n  •  p  onn^n  nK  n)p^  ma 
i)y  Kon  nswo  nrn  wn  D^a  np{ri>  mnnn  mv  pm^  Ki>i  naic^ 
nai>  r^  ^  t6  o  Tjmin  j^jth)  "ipoa  ntn^i  onoa  niayn  *a  trwn 
n*j«n  naan^  v^^a  cu  iB^^n  nac^  nnc^  "pia  bnso  nane^i  -onc^ 

fr^y  Dn  ^bn  rtob\£^ 
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THE    JEWISH    SOLDIER. 

(Frorti  the  "  Yiddish'*  of  M.  Rosenfdd.) 

Hard  by  the  walls  of  Plevna,  not  fifty  yards  away, 
There  lies  a  grave  forsaken,  scarce  visible  to-day. 
Forsaken  and  neglected,  uncared  for  and  unknown, 
No  wreath  is  there  to  mark  it,  no  monument  of  stone. 
No   grass,   no  flowers  grow  there   beneath   those  sullen 

skies  : 
Tis  there  a  sleeping  hero,  a  Jewish  soldier  lies, 
A  Jewish  soldier  fallen  in  Plevna's  bloody  fight^ 
When   Russia,  all-victorious,   put   forth    her   conquering 

might 

The  world  is  hushed  to  slumber,  and  silence  reigns  around, 
A  silence  all  unbroken,  no  voice,  no  breath,  no  sound, 
But  when  the  chimes  of  midnight  ring  from  the  ancient 

tower. 
Out  of  the  east  awakens  a  storm-wind,  strong  in  power. 
Across  the  land  it  mshes  and,  stronger  and  more  strong, 
It  roars  and  howls  and  thunders  in  tumult  wild  and  long, 
Until  the  earth  it  cleaveth,  as  with  the  trump  of  doom, 
And,  sword  in  hand,  the  soldier  arises  fix)m  his  tomb. 
Upon  the  wall  he  standeth,  as  in  the  dauntless  past, 
And  from  his  heart  sore-wounded  the  blood  flows  free 

and  fast. 
His  soldier's  blood  flows  freely,  his  heart  is  wounded  deep. 
And  in  a  voice  of  thunder  he  calls  the  dead  from  sleep. 
"  Awake,  my  warrior-comrades,  awake  and  judge  aright. 
Say,  did  I  not  stand  bravely  beside  you  in  the  fight? 
like  you,  did  I  not  peiish  on  Plevna's  battle  plain 
For  Russia's  greater  glory,  for  Russia's  greater  gain?" 
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And  as  his  words  fall  silent,  there  -wakes  to  life  once  more 
A  mighty  host,  unnumbered  as  sand  upon  the  shore, 
A  mighty  armM  multitude  arises  at  his  hest, 
From  far  and  near  they  gather,  they  come  from  east  and 

west. 
With  marching  and  with  clanging,  with  heavy,  echoing 

tread, 
Until  they  stand  before  him,  an  army  of  the  dead. 
And  ev'ry  soldier  answers,  with  high  uplifted  hand, 
And   swears :    '*  Yea,    thou    hast    fallen    for    Czar    and 

fatherland." 

And  all  again  is  silent,  no  voice,  no  breath,  no  sound. 
The  mighty  host  has  vanished  and  stillness  reigns  around. 
But  still  the  Jewish  soldier  stands  on  the  fortress  wall. 
And  soon  his  words,  resounding,  like  fiery  missiles  fall. 
"0!  Russia,  for  thy  honour  did  I  lay  down  my  life  I 
Ol  Russia,  thou  hast  torn  me  from  children  and  from 

wife! 
Why  dost  thou  now  condemn  them  to  exile  and  despair  ? 
My  curse,  my  heavy  curses,  to  thee  the  winds  shall  bear." 
And  scarcely  has  he  uttered  these  corses^  fraught  with  pain. 
When  swift  the  storm-wind  carries  him  to  his  grave  again. 
And  at  the  self-same  hour,  and  at  the  self-same  place, 
The  self-same  actors  nightly  that  gloomy  scene  retrace. 
The  soldier's  bitter  curses  grow  deeper  night  by  night, 
They  deepen  and  they  gather^  until  they  rise  in  might, 
Borne  on  the  tempest's  pinions,  far  o'er  the  land  they  fly, 
And  on  Gatschina's  palace  for  evermore  they  lie. 

Alice  Lucas. 
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THE   HEBREW   TEXT   OF   BEN   SIRA. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  FRAGMENTS  OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 

The  Rev.  G.  Mabgoliouth  has  well  earned  the  thanks  of  all  Biblical 
scholars  by  the  promptitude  with  which  he  made  the  British  Masenm 
Fragments  accessible  to  them.  They  will  also  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  the  translation,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  which  accompany  his  text. 
There  is  many  an  excellent  hint  thrown  out  in  his  commentary 
to  the  student,  whilst  his  translation  will  also  make  the  layman  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  new  discoveries.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  finality  in  the  first  edition  of  a  text  ofPering  so  many 
difficulties.  In  the  following  remarks  an  attempt  is  made  to  offer 
some  alternative  emendations  or  differing  explanations  of  the  text 
suggested  to  me  when  studying  the  British  Museum  Fragments. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Margoliouth  is  also  headed  by  a  short  preface, 
in  which  the  editor  declares  his  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  our 
fragments.  To  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  thunderbolt  from  Oxford, 
followed  by  a  shower  of  abusive  and  denunciatory  language,  poured 
down  on  the  heads  of  all  those  who  still  maintain  their  allegiance  to 
the  new  discoveries,  requires  indeed  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage. 

Mr.  Margoliouth  makes  also  in  his  preface  mention  of  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  Cambridge  Fragments,  saying  among  other  things  "  that 
the  Paitanic  tendencies  of  the  Hebrew  text  have  no  doubt  been  over- 
stated "  in  it.  Mr.  Margoliouth  does  not  say  in  what  this  overstating 
consists,  and  I  am  thus  unable  to  enter  into  an  argument.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  my  quotation  from  Professor  Bacher's  essay,  in  which  the 
Paitanic  tendency  of  Ben  Sira  was  described  as  consisting  "  of  ready- 
made  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  Scriptures,  hereby  already 
exhibiting  that  mosaic  style  which  is  characteristic  of  the  later  post- 
Talmudical  atUhors,''  gave  rise  to  misunderstanding.  For  the  words 
in  italics  were  taken  by  those  who  never  made  a  study  of  the  Paitanic 
literature  to  imply  that  the  mosaic  style  never  occurs  before,  and  thus 
used  as  an  argument  proving  the  late  date  of  our  composition.  In  the 
face  of  such  ignorance  it  becomes  unfortunately  necessary  to  point 
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out  that  the  Paitan  is  by  no  means  a  post-Talmndic  product  Thus 
R.  Eleazar  b.  Simon,  who  died  about  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
bore  among  other  titles  also  that  of  Paitan  \  In  the  Micbxiak  Shir 
hashirim  Babbahy  I,  §  7,  King  Solomon  is  credited  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  acrostics  being  complete,  whilst  those  of  the  Paitanim  were 
not  always  carried  through  the  whole  alphabet.  How  far  Solomon 
really  possessed  the  Paitanic  gift  need  not  be  discussed  here,  but  the 
passage  proves  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Paitan  during 
the  Talmudic  ages.  Unfortunately  very  little  is  left  to  us  of  the 
P&itanic  productions  of  those  earlier  ages.  But  this  little  betrays  the 
same  characteristics  of  the  mosaic  and  the  allusive  style  which  we 
know  from  Ben  Sira  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  later  hymnology 
of  the  Synagogue  on  the  other.  Thus  in  the  short  dirge  recorded 
in  B.  T.  Moed  Katon^  25  b,  we  have  no  less  than  seven  quotations  from 
the  Bible.     It  runs  thus : — 

•nyjtno  Knn  ^-ggn  ^g^a  T\^vrh  li^Qain  ^njapwwp 

♦ncnn  nba  Dn3  r\cm 
,^pnyi  ^3  re:  xhn  km  rycm  8W  ^nnny  ajn 

In  B.T.  Ahodah  Zarah,  24  b',  we  have  again  a  hymn  which  was  origin- 
ally probably  composed  in  honour  of  the  holy  ark.  It  consists  of  five 
lines;  but  the  ark  in  it  is  called  HD^fi^  in  allusion  to  Exod.  xxv.  10 
ITDe^  "W  p"^K  VJ^n,  whilst  the  phrases  3nT  nD^-Q  and  D^iy  ny3  are 
borrowed  from,  or  at  least  suggested  by,  Ps.  xlv.  14  and  1 5  and  Ezek.  xvi. 
In  the  ordination  song  recorded  in  B.T.  Kethuhothy  17  a,  consisting  of 
one  line,  the  phrase  jn  HPjn  is  borrowed  from  Prov.  v.  19. 

The  quotations  from  Ben  Sira  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrashim  betray  the  same  feature,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
expressions  to  be  found  in  them :  jn  HB^K  (Prov.  xL  16)  ;  "^^K^ . .  •'pDD7 
(Isa.  V.  22) ;  iTinn  i>3  D^DIW  (Prov.  vii.  26) ;  'U1  ^ly  vhn  31^3  (Jer. 
V.  27) ;  '131  Ipn  r\yym^  (Mich.  vii.  5)  •. 

'  See  Pesikta  (f  R,  Kdhomay  ed.  Buber,  p.  177,  and  parallels  given  there  in 
the  notes.  Cf.  Luzzato,  hod  '33  -xwnch  M120  (Livomo,  1856),  p.  5.  Qt  also 
Weiss,  vwTi-n  "m  Tn,  m,  p.  263. 

*  Play  of  words  on  Isa.  xi.  i  'tr  jnao.  •  Num.  xxi.  14. 

*  Isa.  xxxiv.  iz.  *  Isa.  Ix.  18. 

*  Prov.  xiii.  3.  '  Ps.  Ixviii.  5.  •  Exod.  xxiii.  7. 

'  This  fact  was  already  recognized  by  Franz  Delitzsch,  Zur  Oeschichte  der 
jadi$ehm  Poeais  vom  Abeehluss  der  h$Uigm  Schrift,  &o.  (Leipzig,  1836),  p.  904, 
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The  foregoing  specimens  will  suffice  to  show  that  neither  the 
mosaic  nor  the  allusive  style  is  confined  to  the  post -Talmudic 
literature,  the  poetic  remains  of  the  Rabbis  betraying  the  same 
characteristics.  The  Paitanic  features  of  our  fragments  thus  in 
no  way  point  to  its  late  composition.  They  only  prove  that  this 
ornamental  style  is  also  pre-Talmudio.  But  in  spite  of  this  Paitanic 
similarity  it  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  is  at  all  feimiliar  with  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  fairly  read  in  Rabbinic  literature,  that  our 
fragments  stand  both  in  respect  of  vocabulary  and  of  style  quite  by 
themselves,  and  must  therefore  come  from  a  period  from  which 
till  now  no  literary  monument  was  known  to  us.  I  may  also  add 
that  I  have  discovered  in  the  Genizah  fragments  representing  a 
Gnomic  collection,  written  in  double  columns  and  provided  with  the 
Babylonian  punctuation,  and  probably  dating  from  the  times  of  the 
Gaonim.  I  hope  soon  to  publish  them,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  their 
style  is  as  far  from  that  of  the  Ben  Sira  fragments  as  these  are  from 
Proverbs  and  Isaiah. 

I  give  now  the  notes  on  the  British  Museum  fragments,  following 
in  the  numbering  of  the  verses  Mr.  Margoliouth's  English  version. 

xxxi.  12.  bm  ]rh^]  Aboth  d'  R.  Nathan,  I,  c.  27,  i>ni  ]rh\£^  b^  11TD. 
Some  MSS.  omit  the  b(^,  but  the  meaning  is  obscure.  B.T.  Abodah 
Zarah,  38  a,  D^ai^D  ]rhtS^.    Perek  JB.  Meir,  ^  b\£^  'b\e^. 

13  d,  e.  72  ^^fitD]  It  was  suggested  by  Perles  and  Ryssel  that  this  was 
the  original.  yiTTI]  Ecclus.  xiv.  10  D^D  PP  85^3^  }[*yiy\  (cf.  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
Syr.  there  in  Ecclus.  D/T)  suggests  that  the  original  reading  here 

was  Wn.    ymn  nyon  cyjDtDq  cf.  isa.  xxv.  8  d^jd  h^  bvo  nym, 

see  also  Ecclus.  xu.  16  c  JTOT^  WPn. 

14.  Cf.  Derech  Eretz  Bahbah,  c.  7,  ^1™  pbv  bv  paW  VW  MB' 

pi-Q  nr  nn  rh^  d«i  jDpn  i^  nnw  rhnn  t  ninc^  nr\2^  hnin. 

15.  •  •  •  1]  Gl.  Supply  Ayin  and  He,  so  as  to  read  n^,  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  Ecclus.  xzxviii.  i  (^in  or  Kfil")  nyi),  to  cultivate,  to 
honour.  Pirke  Aboth,  II,  10  li>r3  ybv  3Un  T^H  1^23  \T.  Var. 
-p^bn.  piann  nWC^  i^anq  in  order  to  avoid  it.  Cf.  the  well-known 
saying  of  Hillel,  T^yn  t6  T»ani>  ^JD  l^JH.     B.  T.  Shubbath  31  a. 

16.  aon  &c.]  Cf.  Ecclus.  xxxii  i  Gr.  Hebrew.  Dyn]  Cf.  xiv.  la 
n33  Gl.    Prob.  corruption  of  fO^.    Cf.  below,  verse  19. 

Anm.  I,  where  he  speaks  of  the  ''  musivtsch  cmgebraehten  BibetspfHehe  "  in  Ben 
Sira.  Dukes  in  his  Rabbiniache  BlumenUae,  p.  3a,  also  draws  attention  to 
the  "  eigerUhiimlkhd  SittSy  Bibiische  SteUen  toUiiUch  in  die  Diciim  einenfleehien,^*  and 
proceeds  to  say,  *^  Wir  findm  diese  SiUe  b&niis  im  Sirach  und  nachher  tm  Buck* 
der  WMieii,  im  Buche  Henoch  aowie  im  Neurn  Teitament^ 
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17.  ♦  ♦  ja]  Perhaps  1D1D  *1V2  "  for  the  sake  of  good  manners."  Cf. 
Ecclus.  zzziL  2  b,  c. 

18.  jn]  The  parallel  passages  in  Derech  Eretz  Bdbbahy  c.  7  (see 
aboTe),  and  Tosephta  Berachoih  (ed.  Zuckermandel),  p.  12,  no.  7,  would 
suggest  the  emendation  {^n=7n!l. 

19.  p^C^]  Cf.  Ecclus.  xliii.  4,  Gl. 

20c,  d.  niD^DH]  Perhaps  originally  niSWn,  cf.  MeehiUa  (ed.  Fried- 
mann),  p.  48  a,  TWyt^n  D^JM. 

20  a,  b.  T\\W  plur.  of  njB^.    Cf.  Ecclus.  xxi.  25,  text  and  note. 
22c,d.  jmV]  Cf.  Ecclus.  xri.  25,  xixii.  3.    B.T.  Berachoth,  62  a, 

mmiKa  jmv. 

21  a,  b.  mp  nip]  Cf.  Jer.  xxv.  27  Keri  Vp  Kethib  lip.  See  also 
Gesenius  (Tomit).  The  matter  was  by  no  means  so  uncommon  with 
the  Jews  as  Edersheim  believes,  c£  B.T.  Shabbathy  147  b,  the  discussion 
about  the  Tt^OpE^- 

22  a,  b.  noK  r«m  nnnK3l]  Cf.  Ecclus.  xii.  12  c. 

23.  ny^,  GL  nny]  Cf.  introduction  to  the  Cambridge  Fragments  by 
S.  Schechter,  p.  31,  note  3— HiDW  ♦ .  ♦  nny.    Cf.  P&.  xix.  8. 

24.  Ijnn]  Cf.  Ecclus.  xii.  10. 

25.  Cf.  Isa.  V.  22  and  Eccles.  x.  27. 

26.  Vt^'h]  For  which  the  Gr.  read  ^31D.  JTOKh]  For  which  some  Gr. 
MSS.  had  probably  nub,  whilst  the  Syr.  read  TVniJ?  (taken  in  the 
sense  of  embittering  and  exciting).  Possibly  the  original  reading  was 
TViOob.  The  connexion  of  D^  with  wine  was  probably  suggested  by 
Prov.  XX.  I  T^n  p. 

27  a,  b.  >d?]  Read  (as  suggested  by  Perles)  1D3. 

27c,d.  n^e^l3]  Syr.  tirW^  p.  Cf.  Ecclus.  xv.  14  n^rKniD, 
where  the  Syr.  has  rwvr\2  p.  '^fcOl]  Read  ^Nl,  part.  pass,  of  HKl, 
occurring  frequently  in  Rabbinical  literature,  meaning  proper,  suitable, 
and  qualified.    Cf.  Midinah  Yoma,  c  8,  2  n^HB^b  pKl .  • .  J^PC^. 

29.  myb]  Probably  alluding  to  Isa.  xxix.  9  vrwth  "^3B^  nD\  which 
word  the  Syr.  somehow  connected  with  Oy  "  poverty." 

30.  The  Gr.  for  JWpMD  in  Ecclus.  xxxiL  20  is  dirriwr^iia,  cf.  Ryssel 
to  this  verse.    yVD]  Cf.  Prov.  xxiii.  29. 

xxxvL  19.  "ia*T  ^OyiDD]  Cf.  Ecclus.  xxx.  25  and  xxxvii.  29.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Gr.  read  "V3n  in  the  sense  of  lan  "ViB^  (tauru8 
sUvMter),  cf.  Levy,  Diet.,  s.  13  IL    nai]  GL,  cf.  Ecclus.  xl.  29  c,  GL 

20.  aipy  ai>]  Cf.  Jer.  xviL  9,  cf.  also  Ecclus.  vi.  20.  U  TOl^B^]  Gr. 
i>  for  n,  whilst  the  Syr.  probably  had  HDJ^^  for  'K^.  Cf.,  however, 
Prov.  xii.  25,  and  see  also  Strack*8  comm.  on  it,  which  would  suggest 
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18.  ^Ul  n^D  73]  Thifl  verse  forms  a  doublet  to  ver.  18  in  the 
Cambridge  Fragments  (on  p.  16  of  the  text).  Gf.  for  the  Syr.  Gam- 
bridge  Fragments,  ibid.,  GL 

22.  bbrv*]  GL,  80  Syr.,  Gr.  i>>ny,  cf.  Ps.  civ.  15. 

23.  T^^h  HSnO]  Prov.  XV.  4. 

25.  "^ni  PK3]  Gf.  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31.    "W  y:]  Gen,  iv.  14, 

26.  ihon  Kav  Tn:  &c.]  Gant.  ii  7-9  nn  non  • . .  hvD  • . .  n%c» 

^3V7,  of  which  words  the  Syr.  translator  was  thinking, 
xxxvii.  I.  Dtr]  Gl.    Gf.  Ecclus.  vi.  17  b. 

2.  pi]  GL  Cf.  Ecclus.  XXX.  21, 23,  xxxviii.  18,  text  and  notes.  B^W3] 
GL,  cf.  Ecclus.  vii.  21. 

3.  nn^3  O  ^i:i  ibN  n  ^n]  This  is  probably  the  original  correct 
reading.  "^DK^]  Syr.  suggests  nMD(^,  whilst  the  Gr.  misread  TYiHO 
(from  pn)  for  nnvi3. 

4.  ]TV\^  . .  •  JHD]  The  strange  JPO  conceived  differently  by  the  Gr. 
and  the  Syr.  (see  commentaries)  read  originally  PI  np  *'what  is  a 
friend  who  is  only  a  ^\£^  'N  'd  3mK  "  (  =  ]TVV  "lan  in  Ecclus.  vL  10). 

5.  "^T]  GL  Syr.  perhaps  IT  (cf.  Ecclus.  xlL  19  c,  text  and  GL),  whilst 
the  Gr.  possibly  read  1^T3,  but  translating  it  rather  freely.  D^y]  Cf. 
Ecclus.  xlv.  7  b. 

6.  i?b^  Read  by  the  Syr.  r\b  b^,  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  2  ^M  b^n 
V  "^{TK  and  xxxix.  4. 

7.  T  H'^]  Gf.  Ecclus.  xiL  18  (of  the  hypocritical  friend)  W  ff^TTi, 

8  a,  b.  I^'MV]  Perhaps  we  should  read  also  in  Derech  Eretz  Zuta^  c.  8, 

wnivforiann. 

8  c,  d.  1vb<  nr  TO?]  Gen.  xviii.  13  &c.  /1B^  must  relate  to  some  noun 
in  the  first  clause  now  missing. 

9.  IB^n]  GL  l^tn.    Cf.  Prov.  vi.  II ;  xxiv.  32. 

II  b.  ITOI]  Syr.  suggests  nvoi.    Gr.  {2b)  l^DI. 

lie.  "^rriD]  Cf.  Fritzsche's  Com.  to  Ecclus.  xliL  5.  "^ann]  Read 
mnan  or  man  (bargain),  cf.  Ecclus.  xlii.  5  c  C^JJ?),  ed.  Smend.  Cf.  also 
Levy,  8.  man  and  Kohut  s.  'W,    -OD^O]  Cf.  Ecclus.,  ibid.,  ed.  Smend. 

I  if.  ^an]  Point  i>Dan. 

I I  g,  h.  KW  '\ry\V]  Cf.  Ps.  cxxviL  i  nciB^  Ip^  H)V.  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  KIC^  slipped  in  from  the  first  clause  and  the  use  should  read 
"Ot^  no^Bf  (B.T.  Baba  Mezia,  93  b,  in  contradistinction  to  the  "^DW 
Dan= Kicr  W^t).   sn  H'^'O]  Read  nn  yvn  (see  Concordance  to  the  LXX, 

owreXcta). 

12  a,  b.  mVD  -^tiW]  Prov.  xix.  16. 

12  c,  d.  ^ai  7ran  DK]  Gf.  Ecclus.  xiL  15,  text  and  notes,  and  xiiL  7 

13  naynm. 
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13.  i3tDtD  pK]  cf.  isa.  XXV.  I  fok  n^^r:^  pimD  niary. 

14.  VDVys^]  Cf.  Ecclas.  xxxviii.  25  c,  text  and  notes.  See  also 
Dr.  Taylor's  note  to  Ecclus.  xiii.  6. 

15.  ynv^  . . .  ra^]  Cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  23  and  Prov.  xvi.  9. 

16.  "IDWD]  GL    Cf.  Ecclus.  iii.  8. 

17.  iT^PV]  CM.  ">PV.    Gr.  2py  or  TOp^.     Cf.  Ecclus.  xiii.  26. 

18.  '31  D^^ni]  Cf.  Ecclus.  XV.  17.  11b6]  Cf.  Prov.  xviii.  21  D^W  niDH 
1X56  T3. 

19.  7NU]  The  DKtD3  in  the  next  verse  suggests  that  the  7^13  has  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  defiling  oneself  (see  Hebrew  Diet.),  though  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  Kal  in  this  sense.  Cf.  the  Rabbinical  phrase  of 
D^PD  nw  pKI  \snin  niO  (Tosephta  Jebamoth,  250). 

20.  D^ttD1  nana]  Cf.  Ecclus.  xiii  22  a  pijn^D  v-ani. 

P.S.  I  take  here  the  opportunity  of  adding  the  corrections  of  a  few 
misprints,  as  well  as  a  few  comments  on  the  text  occurring  to  me  after 
the  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Fragments  passed  the  press. 

Text,  p.  I  f,  ch.  xxxii.  i  b,  c,  Gl.    531  read  P331. 

P.  18.  Add  the  number  38  against  line  18. 

P.  21,  ver.  24.  Dru^B  read  Dn3^B. 

Introduction,  p.  34  (at  the  top).  fcO^D  read  bO^D. 

Notes,  p.  39,  ver.  19  b.    Add  "  cf.  Ps.  xxv.  14  and  Prov.  iii.  32." 

Ibid.,  n.  21.  Add  "cf.  also  Jerushalmi,  Sotah,  c  7,  §  5,  and  parallels 

nnnD3a  poy  m^  r«-" 

P.  40,  n.  31.  Add  "Vr\n3,  so  Syr.,  Gr.  VjnnK,  cf.  Ryssel  to  Ecclus. 
ii  3,  XX.  25,  26,  and  Perles  to  xlvi.  20.  Probably  some  MSS.  had 
Vn\m»  for  Vyn ,  which  the  Gr.  again  read  innnK.  Cf.  Ecclus.  xxxii. 
22  and  22(1)." 

Ibid.,  ch.  iv.  n.  i.  Add  "  cf.  Prov.  xiv,  31  7*T  p\£^  and  xvii.  5  3^7 
Sn?,  which  verses  are  mere  doublets.*' 

P.  41,  n.  15.  Add  ''Tim,  Gr.  nbK." 

P.  42,  n.  30.  Cancel  the  words  "  and  Syr." 

P.43,ch.vi,  n.  2.  "inDH  i>K,  Gr.  b^^n  i>K?'' 

P.  44,  n.  17b.  Add  "see  also  Ecclus.  ii.  18,  Syr.  K33n  WDB^  fWI 

Ibid.,  n.  22.  Add  ''see  also  Ecclus.  xxi  19.  Ryssel  to  this  verse: 
'  Im  Hebr&ischen  Text  bildete  D^"^D1D  bezw.  HI'^DID  einen  Anklang  an 

P.  47,  n.  lia.   Add  "ytD^   DK   Nifal,  having   the   meaning  of 
obedience  and  subjection;  cf.  Levy  and  Eohut  s.  Pt^fiS^." 
P.  48,  ch.  xiii,  n.  II  a.  Add  "  cf,  Pifice  Aboih,  I>  7  V^  nannn  bv^. 
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This  would  suggest  to  read  "OTO  instead  of  C^rp,  for  which  the  Sjr. 
had  -Oli)." 

P.  51,  n.  19.  Add  "aipn,  Syr.  wrongly  pHX" 

Ibid.,  n.  la  Add  "c£  Pereih  R.  Meir  niw3Dl  nttfnD  ih  ninW.  Ct 
also  New  Testament,  Matt  vii.  29." 

P.  52,  ch.  XV,  n.  15.  Add  "cf.  Ps.  xL  10  for  l^n  Tmvb  ♦ .  ♦  ponn. 
With  regard  to  n^sni  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  represents  the 
imperf.  Pual  of  nja,  and  should  thus  be  pointed  njcm  or  nj^n^, 
meaning  *to  be  well-proportioned,  suited,*  cf.  Levy,  s.,  and  Jastrow, 
8.  nSl  (about  the  Rabb.  n3\3D).  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  quite  clear,  c£  Kohut,  Aruch  HmhaUmj 
8.  }3(II),  p.  iia" 

P.  55,  n.  6.  Add  "cf.  Ecclus.  viii  2." 

P.  55-57,  n.  5.  Add  "n^K^  DDB^D,  Gr.  <rvyKpiiia  fiowriK&v.  The  term 
ovyKpifuk  occurs  below  verse  1 7  for  rniTI  (see  notes),  which  is  syi^ony  mous 
with  t^WD  and  p\T].  Hence  pin  /V  "^IDltD  below  in  Ecclus.  Ixiv.  5, 
meaning  music  or  song  in  measured  tunes  and  according  to  rules. 
Cf.  Ryssela.r' 

P.  57,  n.  5  (i).  Read  Dnn  instead  of  D^Tl. 

P.  62,  n.  25c.  Add  "cf.  Ecclus.  xxiL  6  Syr.'' 

P.  63,  ch.  1,  n.  I  a.    Add  "  VriK  bnx    Cf.  Lev.  xxL  10." 

P.  66,  n.  4  b.  Read  HfilJ  instead  of  IHDD. 

P.  65,  n.  27  c.  Add  **  It  is  also  possible  that  we  should  read  ]D^ 
2^JJK]2i.    Cf.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27  Syr.,  and  xlviL  14  "^DID  nW3  r|Vnv" 

P.  68,  n.  27.  Add  "icnan  K^,  cf.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  22  Gr." 

Ibid.,  n.  29.  Add  after  ^DIl^CS^l  "For  a  similar  confusion  by  the 
LXX  in  I  Sam.  xii  2  see  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel, 
p.lxi" 

S.  SCHBCHTIB. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CAMBRIDGE  FRAGMENTS   OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 

The  following  observations  on  the  new  *'  fragments  of  Sirach,"  the 
edition  of  which  by  Prof.  Schechter  and  Dr.  Taylor  forms  so  important 
a  continuation  to  the  Oxford  edition  by  Dr.  Neubauer  and  Mr.  Cowley, 
have  a  threefold  object  in  view.  In  the  first  section  I  have  endeavoured, 
by  means  of  emendations  of  the  text,  to  give  new,  and  perhaps  more 
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satisfactory,  explanations  of  such  passages  of  the  Hehrew  fragments  as 
appear  not  to  have  been  satisfactorily  elucidated  by  the  editors.  In 
doing  sOy  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  constantly  taken  into 
consideration  the  two  ancient  versions,  the  Greek  (G)  and  the 
Syriac  (S).  In  the  second  section,  some  passages  of  both  these 
versions  are  elucidated  by  the  light  of  the  Hebrew  original  before 
us.  The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  quotations,  contained  in  the  Talmudic  and 
Midrashic  literature,  and  in  Saadiah's  works,  taken  from  the  Hebrew 
Ben-Sira,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Geniza.  The  fragments  contained 
in  the  Oxford  edition  ofPer  only  occasionally  passages  which  were  also 
known  from  ancient  quotations,  whilst  the  Cambridge  edition  contains 
a  great  number  of  such.  This  renders  the  fragments  contained  in  the 
Cambridge  edition  particularly  important  for  questions  of  criticism 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  Sirach.  Another  point  which  makes  the 
latter  edition  of  particular  value  in  this  respect  is  this,  that  the 
fragments  are  taken  from  two  entirely  different  MSS.  At  the  time 
when  the  fragments  of  the  Oxford  edition,  and  of  a  portion  of 
the  Cambridge  edition,  were  written,  there  were  still  extant  several 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Sirach,  as  is  evident  from  the  maiginal  notes, 
and,  particularly,  from  the  remarks  of  the  copyist  written  in  the 
Persian  language.  We  become  acquainted  with  such  a  copy  from 
the  fragments  designated  as  MS.  A.  It  is  externally  distinguished 
from  the  other  MS.,  for  it  is  not,  like  the  latter,  written  as 
verse.  In  this  we  see  a  relaxation  of  the  care  which  was  formerly 
devoted  to  the  Hebrew  Sirach.  Saadiah  made  use  of  a  copy  which 
was  still  furnished,  like  the  Bible,  with  vowel-points  and  accents. 
One  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Geniza  fragments,  although  devoid  of  the 
latter,  is  still  written  as  verse,  whereas  the  other  has  even  given  up 
the  latter  mode  of  writing.  The  Hebrew  Sirach  fell  at  last  entirely 
into  oblivion.  We  recovered  it  as  through  a  miracle.  I  believe  that 
the  following  observations  will  contribute  to  silence  further  scepticism 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew  Sirach  and  the  artificial  hypotheses 
by  which  it  is  tried  to  prove  the  late  composition  of  the  fragments  \ 

1  In  the  Qwxrdian  for  Nov.  8, 1899,  Pro£  Margoliouth  refers  to  my  article 
in  thiB  Revikw  (XII,  99-Z08),  but  only  touches  one  detail.  He  shows 
that  the  expression  aukkim  itfsMndan  does  really  occur  in  Persian.  I  freely 
admit  this,  and  regret  that  I  erroneously  stated  that  the  phrase  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Yollers.  That,  however,  I  laid  no  stress  on  the  point  may 
be  at  once  seen  f^m  my  ftirther  remark :  '<  It  is  not  impossible  that  it 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  speaking.'*  I  regard  it  as  a  strong  testimony  to 
the  general  force  of  my  criticism  of  Prof.  Margoliouth  that  he  can  only 
fix  on  a  slip  like  this,  and  makes  no  rejoinder  to  my  main  attack. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  M.  Israel  L6vi  has  published  in  the 

VOL.  XII.  T 
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I.  On  the  Hebrew  Text. 
Emendations  and  Explanations, 

(i)  iiL  33.  In  reference  to  'D  ")nV31  Prof.  Schechier  points  to 
Ecclesiastes  xii.  12,  and  in  reference  to  "^OTS  to  Exodus  xxiii.  21. 
Dr.  Taylor  adopts  this  identification  of  "^on  with  "^^  in  Exodus 
xxiiL  21,  and  translates :  '^  and  intrude  not  into  that  which  is  beyond 
thee.**  But  his  translation  does  not  in  any  way  answer  to  either  of 
the  words  "tfll^  and  "^DH.  I  see  no  possibility  of  getting  any  sense 
out  of  'yOT\,  or  of  finding  a  connexion  between  that  word  and  the 
corresponding  expressions  in  G  and  S.  Undoubtedly  we  have  here 
a  corrupted  reading.  Instead  of  "itDH  there  was  originally  the  word 
ptsyn,  which  was  misread  by  S  as  pDyn,  and  rendered  >amNll. 
It  remains  a  question  whether  the  verb  7r€pi€pyaCofuu  in  G  rests  also 
on  the  reading  pD^,  or  whether  it  is  a  free  translation  of  pt^^. 
The  sentence  pDVn  7K  TOO  ITIVll  would  mean :  ''Do  not  enter 
deeply  into  that  which  is  too  much  for  thee— which  is  beyond 
thy  understanding.**  ft)  "Uli^  means  about  the  same  as  ]0  y\ 
in  the  second  section  of  the  verse,  which  says:  ''for  more  has 
been  shown  thee  than  is  fit  for  thee.*'  This  means:  "Since  thou 
gettest  anyhow  to  see  much  that  is  beyond  thy  understanding,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  thee  to  try  and  penetrate  things  which  are 
altogether  inaccessible  to  thee.**  G  read  *]^C^  {t&v  c/rya>p  a-ov) 
instead  of  1013,  S  read  even  VBW  (»*o»0|jiJ^?,  referring  to  God). 
The  word  corresponding  in  S  to  "VT^^  is  I^o^at,  therefore  "VlJ. 

(2)  iv.  I.  Originally,  the  second  section  of  the  verse  read  probably 
thus : —  , 

Cf.  Ps.  IxixviiL  10:  Oy  ^3D  r\2tn  ''TV.  In  G  we  have  the  translation 
of  ^y^  {6<l)$aXfiovs),    But  in  H  "^y^V  was  turned  into  ^3^,  and  accordingly 

Hevue  des  itttdes  Juives  the  opening  parts  of  an  article  in  which,  with  many 
other  and  for  more  serious  ai*guments  than  Prof.  Margoliouth's,  he  essays 
to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  Cairene  text.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
appropriate  to  deal  with  M.  Levi's  arguments  until  they  are  complete. 
I  hope,  however,  that  in  my  present  article  I  have  given  some  positive 
grounds  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  text  It  wiU  be  the  duty  of 
those  who  maintain  the  authenticity  to  bring  into  line  with  the  striking 
fiiots  confirmative  of  their  position  those  other  phenomena  on  which  the 
opponents  of  the  text  justify  their  scepticism.  The  problem  is  certainly 
a  difficult  one.  But  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  solved  by  discarding 
the  good  with  the  bad,  and  by  holding  that  the  Gtoniza  fragments  are  the 
work  of  a  medieval  Hebraist, 
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a  ^  was  inserted  before  raJ  "ID,  and  the  verb  was  supplemented  by 
tbe  object  \ff^  (ct  nitn  B^  b^),  Jer.  xxxL  24).  Thus  the  text 
became  B^  ">D1  ^3y  e^J  Il^K^H  7M1.  S  renders  the  original  text^  but 
also  reading  ^^^  instead  of  ^J^.     Uaa«»  )innftV^N  <d<-^L  Vo. 

(3)  iv.  2.  Originallj,  the  verse  ran  most  likely  thus  :— 

The  first  section  is  still  found  thus  in  G :  V^x^v  vtivwrav  i»^  Xvrr^oTis ; 
d  LXX  to  Job  xxxi  39  (WBH  =  cXwnyo-a).  PPBH  was  erroneously 
turned  into  men.  For  nn  ':il12IO  cf.  nn  ^fcOn,  Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  The 
word  mn  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  an  error  for  rni,  as 
Prof.  Schechter  also  observes ;  this  m'^  is  probably  an  old  marginal 
note,  belonging  to  B^DD  ^*T{DD,  as  the  present  Hebrew  text  has,  instead 
of  mi  ^*TDD.  Besides,  nr^  before  B^  was  also  the  reading  in  the 
text  from  which  S  translated :  om*o^  oj^dL  9  o*!^  ioflftoy  ]jkAj, 

(4)  iv.  7  b.  B'Kn  Hton  n^y  pDi)B^.  The  adverb  "iSV  (Br.  Taylor 
translates  ''  moreover  **)  has  no  meaning  here.  The  original  reading 
was  perhaps  y^V,  as  apparent  from  S  ()Vx»t^)o?).  S  renders  pD^S^ 
in  the  plural,  perhaps  in  view  of  Ecclesiastes  vii  19  ("^^ya . . .  D^DvB'). 
In  G  ">^y  is  not  translated. 

(5)  iv.  13.  Prof.  Schechter  and  Dr.  Taylor  explain  13n^  as  Niphal  of 
pn.  More  correct  is  the  reading  rendered  in  S,  ^tp.t  **  They  will 
encamp  in  the  blessing  of  God,"  which  bears  the  meaning  of,  "wher- 
ever they  encamp,  God's  blessing  is  with  them."  G  also  renders  the 
pasBage  in  this  sense. 

(6)  iv.  19.  Prof.  Schechter  says:  "VIHUD^I  probably  corruption  of 
^JWD  no Jl."  This  coiy  ecture  is  reproduced  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  transla- 
tion, although  he  queries  it.  We  must  read  rather  in^HB^^^^.  G  read 
also  this  word  (cytaraXct^ci).  Gf.  Bt3^,  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  LXX 
iyKtrrtkiirt,  &c.  The  second  version  of  this  verse  in  H  has  IS^^^B^ 
for  irrriBtdDI,    corresponding  in  this,  as   also   otherwise,  with    S 

(7)  iv.  27.  ]\XOT\  is  here  meaningless:  read  DIDH.  The  sentence 
reads  then,  D^^BW  ^^D7  DIDH  7K1,  both  expression  and  sense  being  in 
accordance  with  Prov.  xxv.  26 :  PCn  ^DB*>  DD.  Instead  of  ^3B7  ^ys'Ot^ 
G  read,  ^^D  K(^  ;  S  f^*^oo\  m^mU)  seems  to  have  had  another 
word  which  is  rendered  "  to  contend,"  "  to  struggle." 

(8)  v.  4.  Prof.  Schechter  suggests  HDI  for  ^D1 ;  Dr.  Taylor  adopts 
the  suggestion,  but  queries  it.    The  emendation  is  unnecessary  and 

'  This  was  also  conjectured  by  Smend. 
T  % 
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incorrect^  for  the  subject  to  HBV  is  Gk>d,  as  mentioned  in  the  second 
section  of  the  verse  (mn  rrBK  T^K  bn  ^3).  In  reality,  ^  rnW  rtO) 
ilDlKD  is  a  compound  question,  a  combination  of  v  ncs^  TVyi  and 
HDIKD  "h  TVtnr  »b.  Cf:  Ps.  xiii.  2 :  HXD  ^irom  ^'^  n^K  ny,  a  combination 
of  >3n3t?n  ^'^  rUK  ny  and  W3  onatWl  {>«.  G  takes  no  notice  of  noWD, 
and  translates:  #eal  W  fuu  ryevcro  (HtS^J  for  ns^);  S  translates 
riDIMD  also,  and  expresses  the  interrogative  word  bj  a  negative: 
VfJtt  ««^  )ooi  Vo  (reading  nb^.  Besides,  the  question  v  HC^  HDt 
can  really  have  been  meant  to  express  the  negation ;  cf.  Job  ix.  2 ; 
XXV.  4. 

(9)  ▼•  17-  "^3ynn  can  have  no  connexion  with  "OynD  in  Proverbs 
xiv.  16,  as  Prof.  Schechter  thinks ;  nor  is  his  other  suggestion 
tenable,  to  read  "^^ynn,  in  accordance  with  the  Syriac.  "^Syr^n 
seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  "  to  delay,"  "  to  draw  on,"  although 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  has  this  meaning  anywhere  else.  We 
might  refer  to  Jeremiah  xlvi.  16  *TyiD  "^^yn,  or  the  Talmudic 
niVtDn  7y  p'^iytS  PK  (Joma,  32  b).  As  a  matter  of  fiEict,  S  translates 
infra,  vii.  10,  the  sentence  ^aynn  i>K  n|rrV31,  ^^oJ^L  il  )Vu>?l  ^o; 
just  as  in  our  passage  the  word  "^nKTl,  parallel  to  "^lynfl,  is  rendered 
^moV-A'L*  It  is  true  S  renders  the  word  "MVnn  in  our  passage  by 
4XL^LL,  from  which  we  must  not,  however,  infer  that  H  also  had 
l^ynn,  and  applied  in  a  sense  quite  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  root  "Dp. 
The  Syriac  root  "Oy,  in  the  sense  of  "to  keep  back,"  "to  hinder," 
accords  with  the  new-Hebrew  and  Aramaic  ^y,  and  our  expression 
laynn  is  really  equivalent  to  ^DynXl.  TTie  expression  "^nynn  ^K, 
bearing  the  same  meaning  ("do  not  hesitate,"  "do  not  delay"),  is  also 
found  in  H  in  xxxviii.  9.  G  translates  it  in  v.  7  ^117  vnfpQaXXav 
("do  not  put  off");  in  vii.  10  fjJj  vapi^s  ("do  not  neglect '');  in 
xxxviii.  9  fi^i  irapdffKinf ;  in  vii.  16  ">3yn^,  xp^pui. 

(10)  V.  13.  Dr.  Taylor  translates  WDD,  "is  his  fWl."  Thus  he 
explains  ^P@@  as  &>  noun,  and  in  doing  so  he  follows  G  (nrwris  avr^) ; 
S  translates  yOo»!^  Uo^^  and  consequently  takes  it  to  be  a  verb.  In 
that  case,  ^n7BD  would  be  a  participle  Hiphil.  "The  tongue  of  man 
causes  him  to  fall."  Cf.  Ahoda  Zara,  lib:  DH^fi  f^^^i?,  " their  own 
tongue  made  them  stumble,"  caused  them  to  &11. 

(11)  vi.  7.  Prof.  Schechter  suggests  to  read  p^D^33  for  p^33.  The 
correction  into  ^DOIl  would  be  more  simple.  For  the  word  ^EU, 
active  noun  from  HDa,  occurs  in  H  elsewhere;  vide  xxxiii.  i  and 
xliv.  20.  But  p^D3  occurs  also  in  xiii.  11 ;  and  the  plural,  niJVD3, 
in  iv.  17. 

(12)  vi.  II.  "ItDD  m^n^  inym,  "in  thy  misfortune  he  keeps  far 
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from  thee."     S  translates  iA^^K^jmd,  like  b^n^D,  Isa.  Ixvi.  5,  which 
theTargum  renders  by  pD^pmD.    G  reads  in^n^  ITOP^  ^'  1^3531 

(13)  vi.  20.  ny\pV  is  the  feminine  of  :2pV,  Isa.  xl.  4.  G  translates 
it  rpaxcta,  the  same  word  with  which  D^D3"»nj  in  Isa.  xl.  4,  an 
expression  parallel  to  3pyn,  is  translated. 

(14)  vi.  22.  This  Terse  was  until  now  nnintelligible  in  the 
versions,  since  neither  from  G  nor  S  the  allusion,  contained  in 
the  name  of  Wisdom,  conld  be  understood.  H  offers  the  solution 
of  the  riddle.  Not  n03n,  but  "IDID,  is  spoken  of.  But  the  allu- 
sion, which  is  contained  directly  in  the  word  "^DID)  cannot  be 
found  in  the  way  Dr.  Taylor  explains  it  in  his  note.  It  would 
be  too  artificial,  and  the  section  of  the  verse  would  not  be 
quite  intelligible.  I  believe  that  "^D%D  is  compared  with  a  word 
which  has  an  equal  sound,  and  is  the  participle  Hophal  of  "^ID 
(vide  Isa.  xvii.  i) :  Kin  p  (read  1DB^3)  HDK^D  noiDH  >3,  "The  discipline  is 
like  its  name,*'  i.e.  "^D^,  remote,  distant,  not  accessible  to  many. 
In  the  continuation  of  the  sentence,  nno^  K^n  D^anb  t6\  "Wisdom," 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  passage,  is  substituted  for  "  disci- 
pline," which  is  also  meant  to  express  as  much  as  "Wisdom"  (cf. 
Prov.  L  2,  7  "^DIDI  TOan),  hence  the  feminine  construction.  The 
meaning  is  either:  "It  is  not  straight  for  many,"  i.e.  "not  easily 
accessible" — in  that  case  nmSJ  (a  synonym  of  mt^)  is  in  contrast  to 
nsipy  in  ver.  20 — or,  the  one  indicated  by  the  punctuation  of  the 
word  nn3l3  K^n  tX*yih  «S,  "it  is  not  destined  for  many"— in 
which  case  nn^U  is  the  passive  of  tT^^n,  in  the  same  meaning  which 
it  bears  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14,  44. 

(15)  vii.  15.  Instead  of  pwi,  read  yipn,  cf.  iv.  9  and  vi.  25. 

(16)  vii.  16.  "I3yn>  nb  p-qy  Ittl.  The  correct  reading  is  undoubtedly 
i^"^  (G  ifyyff,  8  IA^^),  a  form  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  is 
equivalent  to  rna^  (in  the  meaning  of  rniy  DV,  Zeph.  i.  15,  Prov. 
xi.  4 ;  of.  Isa.  xiii.  9).  The  word  was  formed,  perhaps,  in  analogy  to 
fnn,  Cf.  also  XXX.  23,  pDVp.  The  word  P")iy  is  a  play  upon  the  word 
"OPn^,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  indicated  supra,  v.  7.  Gf.  Sirach's 
play  upon  words,  supra,  vi.  22.  For  other  instances  in  H,  see  xlviii. 
17  and  20:  y^  pin  irrptrr  * ;  WT^  T3  Djr^f'll*  Cf.  on  this  subject 
Prof.  Schechter's  remark,  on  p.  30  of  his  introduction. 

(17)  viL  18.  Messrs.  Schechter  and  Taylor's  remarks  in  explana- 
tion of  the  word  ^7n  are  veiy  much  forced,  both  in  regard  to 

»  Vld.  alao  xlviii.  99  -m  >Tni  prm  awsn  nH  wpirr  nw  'a  (Isr.  I6vi, 
VEcdMuOqu^,  p.  14a). 
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gprammar  and  context^,  and  offer,  beddea,  no  poesibility  of  under- 
standing the  translation  of  the  word  in  S  and  G.  I  think  I  am  able 
to  solve  the  enigma  in  the  following  manner.  ^^H  is  corrupted  from 
rh^,  obe^  n«  means  "sincere  brother,"  equivalent  to  Dn:n  RK. 
Cf.  u?^  y?,  "an  upright  heart";  the  Aramaic  0^?f^  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  0^.  G  translates  DPK'  TO  most  aptly  ddcX^^y  yvr^tnovf 
"a  genuine  brother"  ("genuine"  in  its  moral  meaning  of  "loyal"). 

S  reads  1?^  HM  instead  of  a>^  HK  and  translates  ^  I^U  U*iy 
"  the  brother  whom  you  have." 

(18)  xii.  3.  In  order  to  understand  the  words  JTBH  TViXb  rO^D  pK, 
Prof.  Schechter  assumes  here  the  use  of  an  Arabism,  and  thinks  that 
rVOu?  is  a  form  of  the  word  rUO  (from  which  nnjD  ig  derived)  in  the 
sense  of  "making  a  present."  But  this  is  unnecessary,  it  is  sufficient 
to  read  ITDD7  instead  of  rrOD?  to  obtain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
n^?D  with  the  accusative  means  "to  afford  rest,  pleasure" ;  cf.  Prov. 
xxix.  17  30^?^.  Our  phrase  means  therefore,  "no  good  comes  to  one 
who  affords  rest  to  the  wicked."  S  has  the  same  reading,  although 
it  is  freely  translated  by  ^aod  ("honours").  G  reads  apparently 
yen  miDp  naiD  PK,  <*one  who  leaves  wickedness  to  remain,**  i.e. 
"who  persists  in  wickedness"  (t^  M€\€xiC^yri  ctV  icaiea).  The  second 
section  of  the  verse  tallies  very  well  with  the  first  ntS^  K7  t]pl)i  D^l. 
The  meaning  is  ''  he  who  affords  rest  to  the  wicked  has  not  even  done 
an  act  of  benevolence."  But  G  takes  this  phrase  as  co-ordinate  with 
the  words  ysn  rPJD7,  Koi  r^  iXdjfjuKrvvrip  fuj  x^nCofUifc^,  It  seems  that 
S  only  guessed  at  the  meaning  he  produces.  The  emendation  of 
EU1  into  ^121  is  unnecessary  and  incorrect 

(19)  ziii.  6.  Instead  of  ITtS^,  read  K^t^l;  *)7  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
accusative.  1/  K^B^  =  IK^B^HI,  "he  beguiles  thee,  leads  thee  astray." 
Thus  G  also  translates  kqI  atrtmXca^ei  irt.  The  words  T^JH^  ICV  *TP 
13  br\tV  in  the  next  verse  are  only  a  doublet  of  if?  tOK^m  *]Dyf  "h  TMV, 
7nn^  being  synonymous  with  KH5^. 

(20)  xiii.  24.  p^T  ^D  bv  ^^yn  cannot  mean  "  the  poverty  in  the 
mouth  of  presumptuousness."  This  would  make  no  sense,  ^fi  /y  has 
the  plain  meaning  of  "over,"  "on  the  top  of,"  an  emphatic  extension 
of  the  preposition  7y,  like  ^  ^,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Mishnah.  S  translates  correctly  «&i^^^^,  "  poverty  over  presump- 
tuousness," i.e.  "poverty,  which  has  presumptuousness  behind  it" 
But  G  took  ^D  Ty  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  put  as  an  abetractum  pro 

1  Smend  {ThecHogiache  UttercOurteUung,  1899,  ool.  507).  when  rendering  the 
word  by  "devoted  to,"  follows  Dr.  Taylor*8  explanation.  But  how  can 
vfm  possibly  have  such  a  meaning  ? 
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ccmeretOj  **in  the  mouth  of  the  godless"  {iv  erSnactv  actfiovs),  and 
thus  Br.  Taylor  also  translates  it. 

(21)  xiv.  14.  y»n  must  not  be  read  as  Kal  (Vi^%  as  Dr.  Taylor 
does  ("refuse  not  *'),  but  as  Ni phal  (5^3?^?),  cf.  Num.  xxii.  16.  There- 
fore, **  Do  not  refrain  thyself  from  the  good  which  the  day  brings 
thee,"  "  do  not  deny  it  to  thyself."  S  translates  correctly,  JbU  H 
(the  same  also  Peshitta  to  Num.  xxii.  16).  G  gives  a  free  trans- 
lation. 

(22)  xiv.  15.  5nu  "lycb-  Prof.  Schechter  refers  to  Joel  iv.  3  (^^  ^T). 
The  more  correct  reading  is  ^1v,  in  reference  to  Josh,  xviii.  6  ^Tin^l 

(23)  xiv.  16.  Instead  of  ^D3?,  which  makes  no  sense,  read,  in 
accordance  with  the  maiginal  note,  ^2a?,  The  phrase  reads  then, 
HOT  irrbK  ''Ub  r^mh  nL"^  nan  i>31.  This  must  not  be  translated  as 
Dr.  Taylor  does,  but  DWK  ^3D7  belongs  to  nB%  and  thus  it  is  quite 
properly  taken  in  S.  Cf.  O^rhnn  ^2}sb  310,  Eccles.  vii.  26.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  the  sentence  cf.  Eccles.  ix.  10,  KVDTl  ne^  pa 
7WV  yx^2  nifi^yb  "p^  v.  also  i  Chron.  xvii.  2 ;  i  Sam.  xiv.  36. 

(24)  xiv.  24.  Instead  of  mr)\  read  nn\  "his  pin."  "To  drive 
one's  pin  in  her  (Wisdom's)  wall "  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
phrase.  One  who  drives  his  pin  in  the  wall  of  a  house  ~  say,  to  hang 
his  tools  on  (cf.  Isa.  xxii.  13  sq.)— has  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
house,  is  at  home  there.  Cf.  the  phrase  in  Ezra  ix.  8,  nn^  W  MdS 
HSnp  D^poa.  G  also  translates  Y\JV  (in  the  singular),  Trdacakov. 
S  reads  inn^  (a  plural  form,  which,  though  not  attested,  is  yet 
possible,  for  ITinn^),  and  translates  in  the  plural  ««oiaafl». 

(25)  xiv.  25.  31D  pB^  pen.  Dr.  Taylor  reads  apparently  31D  \2f  1, 
for  he  translates,  "in  good  neighbourhood."  This  is  grammatically 
impossible.  Read  31D  ]3^y  \2p  being  the  namen  actianis  from  |a^. 
Cf.  Dae6,  Deut.  xiL  5.  S  translates  correctly  1^  JLi^ood  ]iMJo, 
and  thus  also  G  KaTdkv(r€i  iv  KaTaXvfiari  ayaBStv,  where  we  must  read, 
of  course,  ayaBt^. 

(26)  XV.  16.  The  figure  of  fire  and  water,  by  which  the  freedom  of 
human  will  is  metaphorically  expressed,  reminds  us  of  the  well- 
known  simile  of  the  two  ways,  the  one  of  burning  fire  and  the  other 
of  snow,  but  it  is  applied  to  the  symbolization  of  another  idea.  On 
the  simile  (Ahoth  di  B.  Nathan,  XXYIII,  p.  86,  ed.  Schechter)  vid. 
Die  Agada  der  Tanatien,  ii.  196,  n.  4.  Instead  of  T^D7  pYlD  we  ought 
probably  to  read  T^b  aVID.  Cf.  infra  xxx.  i8/3Bii  TWJfD.  But  S  had 
the  reading  ruiD,  pronounced  HID  from  n^?*?,  and,  therefore,  trans- 
lates ^<jx>aa>.  G  translates  irap€$rjK€  o-ot,  which  may  be  an  active 
rendering  of  ^^*    Ryssel,  ad  loc  (Die  Apokryphen  und  Paeudepi- 
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gmphen  des  AUen  Tettaments  . . .,  von  E.  Eautzsch,  p.  307),  observes 
rightly  that  the  Greek  words  are  equivalent  to  1^39P  D^f?  •  But  the 
farther  observation,  ''S  ('we  are  left  thee')  read  this  erroneously  as 
[T?*!,  and  therefore  translated  it '  to  leave '/'  is  unintelligible.  It  is 
just  ^ri'T  which  means  "  to  leave,"  whereas  ?r?0  means  "  to  afford 
rest." 

(27)  xvi.  II.  For  n^r  read  rVT,  Le.  D'?J.  Cf.  in  regard  to  IKn  m> 
the  expression  ^HOn  WIT^HI ,  Ezek.  xxi.  22,  and  elsewhere. 

(28)  xvi.  12.  In  regard  to  DTK  ^n  i>3  ninn  n)Vp3  cf.  Dpn  nivpo, 
I  Kings  xii.  31.  S  translates  T11Vp3,  V-i*d,  ^ich  may  be  a  free 
translation  ;  and  we  need  not  assume  that  he  read  TW2, 

(29)  xvi.  22.  Messrs.  Schechter  and  Taylor's  conjectures  as  to 
pVI  piVK  are  unsatisfactory.  pIVN  is  an  error  for  niVK.  Cf.  as  to 
pin  niW  the  expression  »"nVN  TPf^?  Ps-  cxix.  145,  and  elsewhere. 
We  gain  thus  the  following  very  clear  phrase,  "  What  hope  is  there, 
if  I  observe  the  law?"  In  S  the  whole  verse  is  missing.  G  read 
perhaps  "^tt^  "  restrained,"  L  e.  "  distant." 

(30)  xvi  23.  TIKT  XTT  nn  V  "^^^^  The  abbreviations  nn  and  V  must, 
in  accordance  with  G  (S<l>pttp  koL  irkap^fitpos),  be  supplemented  thus : 
nKT  awr  n[jn]n  [7J]J  "Oai.  s  reproduces  only  the  first  epithet,  and 
renders  it  with  the  similar  term,  t^:^,     Q  read  ^^U<. 

(31)  xvi.  26.  For  K"Q3  read  ^ra3,  i.e.  ^^.  G  has  instead,  (w 
Kpiatiy  for  which,  however,  already  Felix  Perles  (Revue  des  jStudes 
Juives,  XXXV,  Z7)  read  correctly,  after  S  ()id  ^),  <V  icrurci,  which 
is  a  verbal  translation  of  K^33. 

(32)  XXX.  22.  For  IDK  read  VD\  and  not  l^n,  as  Prof.  Schechter 
suggests. 

(33)  xxxi  4.  V  nrw  tcb  my  DKI.  Here  we  have  a  play  upon 
words,  as  it  iseems,  between  TW  in  the  meaning  of  'Ho  rest,"  and  the 
phrase  v  nrrti  KP,  "he  does  not  like  it,"  "it  is  no  advantage  to  him." 
The  phrase  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  masculine, , , ,  ^  niD  (vid.  Levy, 
III,  255  b).  The  meaning  is,  "When  the  poor  rests— i.e.  'does  not 
work  '—it  is  no  advantage  to  him,"  because  he  must  suffer  want  in 
consequence.  This  is  thus  distinctly  expressed  in  the  parallel  verse, 
immediately  preceding  this,  1*TV  iTiT,  and  so  also  translated  by  G 
and  S.  This  use  of  ?I^|,  when  occurring  without  explanatory  word, 
in  the  sense  of  "suffering  want,"  "needy,"  is  also  found  in  the 
Haggadah  of  Passover,  !'13v1  ^Hv  "PVY  ^D.  It  is  an  Aramaic  phrase 
(vid.  TaanUhy  20  b). 

(34)  xxxL  5.  The  marginal  note  reads  n^HOn  'm  for  TDD  SniK. 
This  is  the  same  construction  of  3nK  as  in  Eccles.  v.  9  JtDn2  SHK. 

(35)  xxxii.  3.  For  i?  Kin  read  lb  rw  (vid.  Jer.  x.  7).  G  wpani  croi 
(cf.  LXX  to  Pi.  xciii.  5  wphrti «  JTItO). 
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(36)  zxxiL  4.  hy\  18  abbreviated  from  t62'\.  S  had  alio  nv  ^31, 
bat  read  erroneously  ny  ^131  (y^%ado). 

(37)  xzxii.  8.  ?3  belongs  neither  to  ^  nor  to  n^3,  as  Prof.  Sohechter 
tries  to  explain  it,  but  to  b^3.  We  must  read  bi  (c£  !S  from  9?}), 
the  imperative  of  i'^a,  "  to  comprise."  '^'^^  bh  (the  ^  is  the  sign  of 
the  accusative)  means,  "Take  the  speech  comprehensively."  Cf.  the 
phrases,  Onan  bh^D ,  )bb^^^  Dnan ,  Levy,  II,  337  sq.  G  translates  this 
very  well  by  Kf4>o^ai«i>o'ov  \6yov.  The  following  i^y^T)  DyOI  must  not 
be  translated,  with  Dr.  Taylor,  "  and  diminish  it  exceedingly,"  for 
nnn  is  here  not  an  adverb,  but  it  is  taken  as  a  substantive,  and  as 
the  object  in  the  sentence.  The  meaning  is,  "Make  much  little," 
by  saying  much  in  few  words.  G  expresses  this  very  weU  thus, 
«V  oXryoip  froXXa. 

(38)  xxxii.  10.  |n  ^Kn3  ^:ci5v  The  ^  must  be  separated  from  cna, 
and  understood  as  an  abbreviation  of  nv^^.  We  thus  get  the  phrase, 
jn  my'  \sn2  ^JDtI,  as  in  the  preceding  doublet  of  our  verse  the  corre- 
sponding phrase  reads,  }n  nv^^  K3^  ^^fih. 

(39)  XXXV.  II.  The  marginal  note,  Kin  DM  >2  ni^Da  bv^  n:v  The 
expression  nn7ID3  7^3  occurs  in  Isa.  lix.  18,  after  the  reading  b)l^ 
nP1D3  (for  '3  by^),  as  presented  by  the  Targum  (K^bioa  no).  This 
affords,  moreover,  important  evidence  for  that  reading. 

(40)  xxxviil  24.  03nn^  KVl  pDy  "^om .  Besides  the  passages  cited 
by  Prof.  Sohechter  (p.  62),  and  by  Messrs.  Neubauer  and  Cowley 
(p.  xxvi),  cf.  Jliishnah  Ahoth,  II,  15,  DOITD  rrv\n02  mitDH  b^  kS. 

(41)  xlix.  14.  D^3B  np^3  Kin  031.  Prof.  Schechter*s  coiyecture,  to 
read  C3^?fi,  is  not  satisfekctory.  It  is  evident  that  D^3fi  is  a  corrupt 
remnant  of  the  words  n^^B  ^  (cf.  nciKn  ^3D  bv^,  Gen.  vL  7,  vii.  4). 
This  can  still  be  recognised  in  G,  dn-^  ttjs  yrjg, 

(42)  1.  27.  pb  "imea  jra^i  IITK.  The  attempts  made  by  Messrs. 
Schechter  and  Taylor  to  solve  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  word 
"tira^  are  rather  unsuccessfuL  At  all  events,  U7  must  be  read  for  p7. 
Pro£  Schechter  observes  expressly  that  the  (  of  pb  was  doubtful ;  so 
is  the  3  of  "IITIfiS,  as  he  himself  also  remarks.  I  believe  that  the 
word  was  originally  niD3,  and  that  a  copyist,  not  understanding 
the  phrase,  transposed  the  letters  and  wrote  IMO^,  which  then 
became  "^in&D.  H'^BS  means  here  nothing  else  but  "like  the 
Euphrates,"  'H^?*  Sirach,  in  his  proud  consciousness  of  having 
produced  so  great  a  wealth  of  wise  sayings,  says  in  this  concluding 
phrase  that  he  had  made  his  heart  flow  like  the  Euphrates.  It  is 
the  same  figure  of  speech  by  which  Sirach  describes  the  wealth  of 
teaching  as  furnished  by  the  Torah,  XXIY,  25-27.  In  that  passage 
he  alludes  to  five  other  rivers  besides  the  Euphrates.    The  sentence 
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in  which  the  Euphrates  is  mentioned  rans  as  follows,  6  camknp^  i^ 
Eififtpdnif  avvtaiv;  in  S  )lftjV.\oftii>  L^  y*l  |Aa^odo.  In  Hebrew 
it  would  be  naian  niM  H^am  (vid.  i  Chron.  xii.  15).  G,  in  our 
passage,  comprises  both  sections  of  the  verse,  and  translates,  ht 
aySfipptici  av<ftUuf  air6  Kap^ias  airrov^  omitting  the  simile  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  H  the  second  section  reads,  TmOTD  T^  "^C^.  Here 
we  have  an  intentional  plaj  upon  the  words  SB?  and  T?^*  '^^  0°^ 
word,  in  the  Piel,  which  is  not  otherwise  attested,  means  **  to  cause  to 
flow,"  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  root,  whilst  ^^n  has  the  meta- 
phorical meaning,  well  known  from  the  Bible,  of  '*to  announce,*' 
**  to  proclaim.**  The  object  T)\yOT\  is  connected  with  the  verb  bj  the 
preposition  3*  Cf.  z\p2  {H^  Jer.  xii.  S,  Ps.  xlvi.  7 ;  7\p2  O^n  i  Chron. 
XV.  16. 

II.  Ths  Greek  akd  Sybiac  Tbakslations. 
iii.  16  H.  ItDK  b^^  UnU  D^DDI.    Both  translations  read  ^?^ 

iii.  30.  The  vei-se  added  to  v.  20  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of  G,  iroXXot 
€Unv  tnjnjXoX  xai  inido^oi  (r.  /.  v^,  Hvdo^oi),  oKXii  wpaiirtv  cnroniXvirrcTm 
fiwrnipia  afrov,  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text,  except  that  the  translator 
reads  DSTlnj  DW  D^m  ^9. 

iii.  27.  ?7innD1  seems  to  have  been  rightly  explained  by  Prof. 
Schechter,  after  Ps.  xxxvii.  7  pj'^nnni),  as  "  one  who  persists" ;  namely, 
in  his  frowardness.  G  took  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  when  he 
translated  it  dfuifynoXSs,  But  S  translates  %m^^o^  <*  one  who  shows 
temerity,"  a  rendering  based,  perhaps,  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Jer.  xxiii.  19. 

iii.  31.  y\D  7V^  (=  S  i^A^^  t^'^t)*  G  6  drrairodidovp  X^*^> 
i.  e.  310  i>Dia .    Cf.  Perles,  R.  d.  A  J,,  XXXV,  50. 

iv.  I.   For  y^hrSy  G  read  h\^T\. 

iv.  10.  T\\:xhth ;  G  t^  /n/rpi  avTw,    He  read  Dn^BtCJ). 

iv.  12.  TW?^ay\,  G  had  in  his  text  T\'nrwo\  and  translated,  o< 
6pBpiCoyTf£  np6s  avrTjv,    Vid.  Ryssel,  ad  loc. 

iv.  15.  r\t3H.  G  read  nb«  (Heprj).  S  perhaps  )T«  {)>*ji.).  For 
nnru  G  read  nC33  (irtiroiBw),  JV^2C  in  H  is  a  marginal  note,  strayed 
into  the  text. 

iv.  15-19.  Both  in  H  and  S,  Wisdom  is  introduced  here  in  the  first 
person,  as  speaking  herself  (the  commencing  words  v  PDIC^  recall 
Prov.  i.  33).  G  applies  throughout  the  third  person,  in  continuation 
of  the  phraseology  in  ver.  11-14.  In  H  ver,  17  WrQK  ^^t^  must  be 
read  instead  of  \y^ny  D^^fiS. 
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iv.  25.  Instead  of  i'Kn  Dy,  S  and  G  read  ntDKH  Dy.  The  eecond 
section  of  the  veree  (pr^n  U^rhn  iw)  was  read  by  S  as  vhsn  inSttt^l 
("refrain  from  thy  folly"),  whereas  G  read  D^n  for  Ki>3n  ("be 
ashamed"). 

V.  I.  G  and  S  read  T  ^J>  K^  ("I  have  enough")  instead  of  B^ 

yi.  12.  PorTanm  (with  njn  for  its  subject)  G  read  Wn,  S  ^fiH, 
and  took  it  in' the  second  person,  omitting  tl!^, 

yi.  29.  nTl73ni  is  parallel  to  nncn,  and  therefore  means  ''snare." 
We  mnst  read  ^^^,  (without  n).  Cf.  Ps.  cxl.  6;  Job  xviiL  10,  or, 
perhaps,  the  plural  7^^?^^*  ^^  ^^7  ^^^  ^®  latter  was  the  reading 
of  G,  who  renders  the  word  by  kXoioI.  For  Dn3  n»,  G  read  1)22  na3, 
which  was  also  the  reading  of  S.  But  the  latter  translated  nnpism 
(iT73m)  t^mt  \t  ("she  clothes  thee**).  The  corresponding  term 
would  be  inB^3i>ni. 

vii.  4.  y02  2\sr\D  is  translated  in  S  j^Ajtf  j&^oia>».  The  first  word 
is  evidently  an  error  for  jldLcue.    Yid.  Ryssel,  ad  loc. 

viL  II.  "OT  is  omitted  in  G  and  S. 

viL  14.  IB^n  is  the  Jussive  Kal  of  ^^  (ff^),  correctly  translated 
by  6  ievr€pwrif9.    S  however  read  V?^,  and  translates  %ft\M>a  I. 

vii  25.  mnn  133  p33  ^(0,  "  Associate  her  with  a  man  of  under, 
standing"  (*^^D).  G  d^priacu,  avTqv,  S  oi^^oi.  Both  read  ^^*},  *'give 
her.**  The  plirase  in  H  is  undoubtedly  the  original  one.  For 
the  "an  construed  with  ^M  vid.  also  xii.  14;  ziii.  2,  16,  17.  Gf. 
in"Qn,  MaL  iL  14,  to  designate  the  wife,  the  consort. 

lii  12.  For  IBliT  (which  was  translated  by  G),  S  readlDiT  (i.e. 
^^),  and  translates  ^oiVj. 

xiiL  1 1,  m^  pnd  =  G  iff  irpoay€\&v.  S  ^  JlLoo,  "he  tires  thee." 
May  he  have  read  perhaps  pne^,  and  taken  this  verb  (which  really 
means  "to  grind ")  in  the  sense  of  **  fatiguing"  ? 

idii  17.  pni6  is  translated  by  S  U^V  ]%^^  ;  he  read,  therefore, 
pny  e^K?,  which  was  perhaps  the  original  reading,  otherwise  the 
second  section  of  the  verse  would  be  too  short. 

xiii  19.  Both  translators  seem  to  have  read  131D3  D^Klfi  for  ^tOt 
*V31D ;  the  former  may  have  been  the  original  reading,  in  view  of 
Job  xxiv.  5. 

xiv.  2.  H  >mDn,  which  Schechter  justly  corrects  into  IHIDH. 
S  has  oiLiAiA,  which  is  perhaps  an  error  for  otLf^ou*. 

xiv.  17.  For  p^n  (G  dia^ij«?),  S  read  ih. 

xiv.  26.  For  Wp,  G  read  V33. 

XV.  6.  H  KVt3^  (for  which  G  has  no  equivalent),  S  read  t6iy*. 
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XY.  8.  In  S,  instead  of  opod)^,  read  omoi^^  (nror). 

XT.  13.  H  **9|^  ^^'  Instead  of  Uiis,  G  renders  nu  oOk  icmw  ayaan(r^. 
He  evidently  read  ^?^.    About  S,  Tid.  Ryssel,  ad  loc. 

XT.  19.  IHWD  IfcO^  ^K  ^3^  (Grod's  eyes  see  his  creatures).  Instead 
of  this,  G  has  xai  ol  otftBaKiioi  ainov  in\  tow  ^tofiovfupcvf  avr6¥.  He 
read,  therefore,  V^^^  7K  X*TV  and  disregarded  1^5?ytD.  S  gives  a  free 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  (^i^  4»otaJL».v  ^fj»  %ido). 

zvi  4.  In  G  ^X7  (nnfifi^D)  must  be  read  instead  of  ^X^. 

zvL  6.  For  nn^  (G  i^KavBti),  8  has  i^*^^^>  and  read,  periiaps,  nma. 

zvi.  la  p  (ovr«r)  is  rendered  in  8  by  |ii»l  )o»d.  He  either  took 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  D3,  or  he  read  thus. 

XXX.  13.  For  ^bv  (i.  e.  ^3^),  G  and  S  read  V^^. 

zxxL  6.  It  seems  that  G  read  Drf  ^  TV  V^piDfll  instead  of  /P  VCtQFts 

xxxii.  9.  For  Onen,  8  read  Deafen,  G  Dnnw. 

xxxii.  16.  For  ^tr^D,  8  read  perhaps  e^fi3D  (yOo»dX  ^),  G  WD 


UI.  Thb  Akcibnt  Quotatioks  fbom  Bab-8iba,  ih  thbib 

BELATION  TO  THB  GeNIZAH  FbAGMBRTS. 

I.    Quotatum$  hy  Saadidk, 

In  the  introduction  to  the  S^er  Haggal^i,  which  is  still  extant 
(edited  by  Harkavy,  Leben  und  Werke  Saadja  OaoWs,  I,  150-181), 
Saadiah  names  8imon  b.  Jeshuah  b.  Eleazar  b.  8ira  as  the  author 
of  a  book  on  morals,  similar  to  the  biblical  book  of  Proverbs  (p.  150 
"hvo  "^DD?  TTCMn  '^^yo  IBD).  He  therefore  designates  Bai^Sira  by 
the  same  foil  name,  as  found  in  the  Fragments  edited  by  Prof. 
8chechter  (1.  27).  8aadiah  cited  from  this  book  seven  sentences 
(pp.  176-178),  which  are  almost  all  found  in  our  fragments. 

The  first  quotation  (Saadiah  himself  numbers  the  citations)  occuis 
in  V.  5,  6,  and  there  is  a  complete  agreement  between  the  quotation 
and  the  text  in  H,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  last  word.  For 
Saadiah  has  Ity  XW  tWSn  TJH,  whilst  we  read  in  H  D^BH  (sic)  b¥^ 
\\y^  TW.  R.  Nissim  of  Eaimwan  also  quotes  this  saying  of  Ben  Sira, 
in  Sefer  Maasiydilh  (vid.  Harkavy,  p.  aoi  sq.),  and  also  has  1TP  for  1in. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  R.  Nissim  derived  his  quotations  frt>m 
Saadiah.  The  original  reading  is  ITD,  which  is  also  confinned  by 
G  (6  Bviiht  cAtov)  and  8  (oiji^o)). 

The  second  quotation  of  Saadiah  reads,  thx  "yoi:^  ns^M  ViT  O^Ti 
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r|i»K  ^^  '^mb  yvio.  in  h  wo  read,  T^^D  i»ja"i  D^an  vrr  yyh^  ^tr^K 

ITtCD  *inM.  The  Hebrew  quotation  from  Sirach  occurs  also  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  (Jebamoihy  63  b,  SanhedrHny  100  b)  K  The  first 
section  of  the  verse  reads,  TOl7tr  ^Bnn  VJT^  D^a">.  In  Sanhedrin 
there  is  n5T>3D  for  H5nn  (Rabbinowicz,  2)0?^.  5b/fenm,  IX,  304).  ^KHH 
K^  is  an  old  varia  lectio  for  'tT  ^JK.  It  does  not,  however,  give  an 
appropriate  sense,  and  the  latter  reading  is  reproduced  in  G,  ol  flptj- 
vivovTfs  troi.  S  renders  the  reading  of  the  Talmud  thus,  m^Jlj^ 
y^Na.  In  S  we  also  find  the  different  sequence  of  the  words  as 
in  H,  the  subject  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  As 
to  the  second  section  of  the  verse,  Saadiah*s  text  is  in  accord  with  the 
Tahnudic  quotation  (llID  nbi),  whilst  the  reading  in  H  (TlID  bv^) 
is  directly  confirmed  by  G  and  S.  It  is,  evidently,  the  original 
reading,  for  the  meaning  of  l^D  bv2  is  in  harmony  with  "|Dv^  ^^2H. 
The  third  quotation  of  Saadiah*s  is  the  sentence  immediately 
following,  namely  vi.  7,  8.  It  agrees  with  H  to  the  letter ;  only  that 
Saadiah  has,  instead  of  ^^D^  (vid.  supra,  ad  vi.  7),  the  Biblical  nD9, 
which  has  the  identical  meaning,  and  for  ^D^T  /K1  more  correctly 

The  fourth  quotation  of  Saadiah  (xi.  28)  is  not  extant  in  H. 
Saadiah's  text  agrees  with  G,  except  that  the  Greek  translator 
translated  IH^ntca  by  h  tUvois  ovroO.  He  attributed,  perhaps,  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  as  it  bears  in  Ps.  cix.  13  (in^rtt<,  LXX  rc^ 
TtK»a  avrov).    Yid.  also  Targum  and  Commentaries  to  Amos  iv.  2. 

Saadiah*8  fifth  quotation  (vL  13)  accords  exactly  with  H,  with  the 
exception  that  Saadiah  has  ^Cl}n,  and  H  *^9^n.  In  xxxii.  22  H  has 
also  THp. 

Saadiah's  sixth  quotation  (xvi.  17)  differs  from  H  only  in  this,  that 
in  the  former,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  passage,  the  words  D^K  ^22  73, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  £u>t,  destroy  the  rhythm,  are  absent.  In  G 
the  words  are  also  missing ;  we  find  them,  however,  in  S.  Further, 
Saadiah  has  'fiTQ^  nD  IK,  instead  of  ^(^^  HDI.  The  latter  is  the  original 
reading,  for  G  gives  rls  yap,  and  S  **c$  \iy»  o!. 

Saadiah's  seventh  quotation  reads,  *]!'  prWi  TT\)H  HDJD  rr(^  T\2  ^D 
Tprr\ .  The  first  section  of  the  veree  reads  in  H,  H^Di  irW  nunno  ^3. 
Saadiah's  text  agrees  with  G,  and  H  agrees  with  S.  But  G  seems 
to  have  read  rrr  3"iD  (not  rv^  313). 

Saadiah,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Safer  HaggahUi,  mentions  also 
the  work  of  a  certain  Eleazar  b.  Irai  (^M~l^y  p),  which  was  similar  to 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  (Harkavy,  p.  150).  He  quotes  three  sentences 

'  The  quotations  in  Jellinek's  Beth-Hcmmidrash,  Y,  142^  are  taken  from 
the  Talmud. 
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from  that  work,  the  first  of  which  occurs  also  in  Saadiah's  Intro- 
duction to  his  commentary  of  Sefer  Tetaira  (p.  6,  ed.  M.  Lambert), 
and  Eleazar  b.  Irai^  is  again  named  as  the  author.  But  this  sentence 
is  also  found  in  Ben  Sira ;  it  is  the  sajing  in  iiL  21,  22,  the  Hebrew 
original  of  which  is  also  cited  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash,  and, 
indeed,  distinctly  as  a  sajing  of  Ben  Sira.  The  latter  circumstance 
must  have  certainly  been  known  to  Saadiah,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  this  saying  must  have  also  occurred  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Sirach  which  he  had  before  him,  makes  it  appear  particularly 
btrange  that  he  did  not  include  it  in  his  quotations  from  Sirach. 
Having  found  the  sentence  also  in  the  work  of  Eleazar  b.  Irai,  it 
is  possible  that  he  intentionally  named  the  latter  only  as  its  author, 
in  order  to  borrow  some  important  saying  from  his  work  also.  The 
fact  that  this  saying,  which  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Ben  Sira, 
occurred  also  in  Ben  Irai*s  book,  now  lost,  proves  that  the  latter 
contained  also  genuine  sentences  borrowed  from  Ben  Sira^s  book. 
Of  course,  it  cannot  now  be  decided  whether  an  author  of  the  name 
of  ^tX^'^V  p  ^IV/M  really  existed,  whether  the  latter  name  is  not  a 
corrupt  shortening  of  that  of  Ben  Sira  (^bO^y  from  K^^D),  and  whether 
the  book  of  Ben  Irai,  used  by  Saadiah,  was  anything  else  but  a  com- 
pilation, which  bore  originally  Ben  Sira*s  name,  and  contained  also 
ancient  sayings  of  Ben  Sira.  As  to  the  text  of  the  quotation,  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  further  consider  it. 

Saadiah's  quotations  from  Sirach  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fftct,  the  Graon  had  before^  Hebrew  text  of  the  Sirach, 
which  was  essentially  identical  with  the  text  of  the  Genizah  frag- 
ments. The  latter  differed  only  externally  from  Saadiah*s  text,  in  as 
far  as  the  latter,  as  expressly  stated  by  Saadiah,  was  provided  with 
vowel-points  and  accents,  and  had,  therefore,  quite  the  appearance  of 
a  Biblical  text.  A  few  traces  of  punctuation  are  also  preserved  in 
the  Genizah  fragments.  At  all  events,  Saadiah  furnishes  us  with 
irrefragable  evidence  that  the  Hebrew  Sirach  was  still  extant  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  discovered 
at  the  present  time;  that  it  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question  to 
assume,  with  Prof.  Margoliouth,  an  artificial  restoration  of  the 
Hebrew  Sirach  in  the  eleventh  century. 


2.   Quotations  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 

We  have  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  a  whole  series  of  quotations 
from  the  Hebrew  Sirach,  and,  indeed,  partly  with  the  designation 
"  as  written  in  the  book  of  Ben  Sira  "  (Ki^D  p  nfion  nVD).  Some  of 
these  quotations  occur  in  the  Genizah  fragments. 
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I.  Ckagiga,  13  a: 

nipnn  b^  TtDo  prna  ennnn  bn  tod  hro2  i 

i>w^  b  TOD  HDisoa  jnn  i^a  -po  vhtM^2  2 

nnnoja  pop  ii>  pw  j^ann  n^cnnir  hm  3 

This  quotation  (Sirach  iii.  21,  22)  occurs  also  in  Palestinian  docu- 
ments ;  namely,  in  Genesis  Babba,  YIII,  and  Jer,  Chagiga^  yy  c,  where 
the  Amoraite  Eleazar  (ben  Pedath)  cites  the  saying  in  the  name  of 
Ben  Sira.  The  text  in  Genesis  Babba  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud ;  the  former  quotation  has  evidently  been  brought 
into  accord  with  that  of  the  latter.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  the 
whole  of  the  first  line  is  missing.  The  second  line  reads  "TDD  HM^Pfi 
~t)pnn  HD  7\W^  nplDV  snn  mo .  This  is  a  modification  of  the  sentence 
in  view  of  Job  zi.  8.  In  Saadiah's  quotation,  given  by  him  as 
emanating  from  "  Ben  Irai  **  (v.  supra),  the  first  line  is  also  missing, 
but  the  verbs  occurring  in  the  latter  are  employed  in  the  second  line, 
which  reads  thus  "l^HH  bn  TOD  nuOOl  \srrr\T\  bn  TOD  Hbti)D2 .  In  this 
form  we  find  the  second  line  also  in  H  (where  the  first  line  is  also 
missing);  but  we  have  nwi>B  for  «i>B^D3,  and  HDDD  for  HOttOa. 
In  both  old  versions,  G  and  S,  the  text  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was 
reproduced^  the  second  line  is  entirely  missing.  The  result  of  this 
comparison  is  as  follows :  The  first  half  of  our  saying  was  extant  in 
two  versions,  the  one  is  reproduced  in  G  and  S,  the  other  appears,  in 
a  modified  form,  in  the  text  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  The  Babylo- 
nian Talmud  (and,  thence.  Genesis  Rabba)  combined  both  versions. 
Lines  i  and  2  are,  therefore,  doubles,  such  as  occur  frequently  in  the 
fragments.  Saadiah  and  H  reproduce  the  Palestinian  version.  I 
observe  in  addition  that,  in  the  second  line,  the  word  inn  must  be 
explained  as  the  completion  of  an  abbreviation  ^'Tn  (for  ^i^^T\).  Of. 
the  quotations  from  Midrash  Haggadol  and  Midrash  Eonen  by 
Prof.  Schechter,  Jewish  Quabterly  Review,  IV,  699. 

2.  Sirach  vL  6,  quoted  Jebamoth,  63  b,  Sahhedrin,  100  b.  Vid. 
supra,  the  second  quotation  from  Sirach  by  Saadiah. 

3.  Sirach  xiii.  15  (xxvii  9),  quoted  in  Baba  Kama^  92  b,  with  the 
formula  (^^DSH)  O^SIH^S  is6iei3,  Le.  as  a  Hagiographical  sentence. 
The  quotation  reads  'b  rxorh  DTK  {v.l.  ^33^)  \y\  P3B^  ^y^rh  t|iy  b:^. 
This  sentence  is  not  found  thus,  either  in  H,  or  in  G  and  S.  The  first 
section  of  the  verse  occurs  in  a  different  connexion  in  Sirach  xxvii.  9, 
mrttph  np^  ra  Sfioia  airois  Karakwrti  (=  JOt^  v  HOT?  5|iy  73).  S  has 
for  tills  U^^  ctm^  Lo^  iL^afi^t  )V.^^  (=  pC^  )yi:h  O^Dfi^n  e|iy). 
In  Sirach  xiii  15  the  first  section  reads  in  H  13^0  3nfc0  ne^on  i>3 ;  and 

^  Only  that  they  also  read  ¥ffavQ2  for  Vitq. 
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the  fint  half  of  the  following  verse  1^  nea  b^  po.  The  second 
half  of  xiii  15  reads  li>  nuon  DK  CTTWl  ^31;  and  of  xiu.  16  l^nD  iw 
D*1K  ISIIT.  Our  quotation  seems  to  be  a  free  combination  of 
xxvii.  9  a  and  xiii.  15  a. 

4.  Sirach  xlii.  9,  10 ;  quoted  Sanhedrinf  100  b.  In  the  fragments 
(Oxford  edition,  p.  12)  the  passage  in  question  is  preserved  in  a 
mutilated  form,  but  the  remnants  show  no  evidence  that  the  text,  as 
quoted  in  the  Talmud,  differs  considerably  from  that  in  H.  The 
latter  is  more  in  accord  with  G  than  with  that  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud. 

5.  Rab  quotes  (evidently  from  Sirach  vii  10)  the  saying  7M  "^lO 
rnV,^ru5tn,65a.  According  to  my  surmise  (pieAgadaderhdb.AmorHer, 
p.  28)  the  quotation  read  originally  77Dn^  7K  ^iren  or  77Dn^  7K  1X3. 
In  H  the  corresponding  sentence  reads  n>Dn3  iVpHH  7X. 

6.  The  same  Rab  exhorts  his  pupil  Hamnuna  to  rejoice  in  benefits 
bestowed  in  view  of  the  perishableness  of  everything  human,  En^bm^ 
54  a.  The  exhortation  consists  of  sentences  taken  from  Sirach  xiv. 
11-18.  I  place  the  corresponding  passages  together,  in  order  to 
render  the  differences  more  conspicuous. 

Rab.  Sirach  H. 

t5>  aosn  ii>  B^  DK  ^n  I  i>  a^o^n . . .  i^  «^  w  ^^  " 

awjm  intwa  {v.i.  pK  ^a)  T^^  a  ai:jm  inxe^a  nh  ^3  "^i3n  12 

(i7.i.'n'K'^)nDnDnnmD^pfcn  3  noron^  two  nh 

>y:h  TOK  noKn  Dtn  4 

i?  {v.  I.  rm^)  Tr  nD  I^ikbo  pin  5  i?  r^  ns  Swj^  fnm 

men  ^3B^  DnDin  onKn  ^33  6  . . .  pjn  yy  i^  nb  mw  i8 
{v.  I.  rxDit^i) 

pbo  ii)i>m  pxw  'hbn  7  jna  iruc  dti  lea  ni-m  p 

We  see  that,  in  Rab's  words,  lines  i,  2,  3,  5,  are  exactly  like  those 
in  H.  Line  4  is  absent  in  H,  but  it  agrees  somewhat  with  v.  15,  K/H 
P^n  31Tyn  "IITK?.  The  last  two  lines  are,  as  to  the  sense,  in  agree- 
ment with  V.  18.    G  and  S  agree  with  H. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  is  evident  that  the  quotations 
from  Ben  Sira  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  are  partly  originaL  At  all 
events,  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Sirach,  as  used  by  the  Babylonian 
Amoraites,  whilst  containing  much  which  accorded  with  the  text  of 
the  fragments,  contained  also  much  which  was  not  found  at  all, 
or  found  in  a  different  way,  in  the  latter. 
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3.  QuataHons  in  Palestinian  documents. 

1.  Eleazar  b.  Pedath  quotes  in  Jer,  Chagiga,  77  c,  Sirach  iii.  21, 23 ; 
also  in  Genesis  Babba,  VIIL    Vid.  previous  section,  No.  i. 

2.  The  same  Amoraite  quotes  Sirach  xxxviii.  i  a ;  according  to  one 
source  (Tanchuma,  XPO^  at  the  end)  he  states  expressly  that  it  "was 
written  in  the  book  of  Ben  Sira,"  according  to  another  (Exodus 
Babibay  XXI,  7)  he  gives  it  as  a  proverb  (^DW  7B^n) ;  in  Jer,  Taanith, 
66  d,  at  the  top,  there  is  no  allegation  whatever,  as  if  it  were  a  saying 
of  Eleazar  himself  (equally  PesHeta  Rahbathi,  XXy,i27  a).  The  quota- 
tions in  Tanchutna  and  in  Jerushalmi  are  in  the  Aramaic  language, 
in  both  other  sources  they  are  in  Hebrew.  H  reads  ^0D7  KDH  ny^ 
13"lV.  The  marginal  note  has  l^nv  for  13nv,  and  ^JH  for  njn.  The 
reading  T^^  is  certainly  the  correct  one.  The  Palestinian  quotation 
has,  instead  of  this  word,  ^^,  Aramaic  "^^piK,  and  the  versions  have 
also  rifca,  uu.  In  spite  of  such  harmony,  ^T\  can  be  the  original 
reading ;  we  must  then  assume  that  at  early  times  already  "T^  had 
been  substituted  for  n^P,  which  had  become  unintelligible.  Ben  Sira 
used  the  term  njn— which  is  an  alliteration  with  tCSn— somewhat  in 
the  sense  of  "to  associate,"  "to  have  intercourse  with^"  "Have 
intercourse  with  the  physician,  before  thou  wantest  him."  Later, 
the  more  lucid  expression  "l??  was  put  for  njn.  For  l^'^V  ^3D/, 
which  appears  in  H  in  the  marginal  note,  the  equivalent  vb^  IV 
V  T^DW  was  put.  S  paraphrases  ^  JL^^l^  9  t-^.  Probably,  G 
had  originally  nph  t^^  xp^ias  avrov,  which  is  equivalent  to  13^V  ^^BP 
in  H.  This  became  irp^r  rht  xp^ias  nvTov,  but  avrov  having  lost  all 
meaning,  rifuuf  was  inserted,  as  much  as  to  say,  "vnth  his  honours, 
with  the  honours  due  to  him." 

3.  In  Genesis  Babba,  XXII,  8,  a  saying  is  quoted  in  Aramaic, 
which  is  cited  in  Tanchuma,  Hpn,  i'nit.  (not,  however,  in  Buber*s  text 
of  Tanchuma),  as  a  saying  of  Ben  Sira.  It  runs  as  follows,  fi^3/  3t3 
i?  nDO^  vh  KC^31  Tayn  «i>.  The  second  part  of  this  apophthegm 
agrees  with  Sirach  viL  16,  Hjn  ^y^^  /W  (G  Ka\  oh  firf  trt  Karaka^u  Kaic6v, 
8  U^  y>i^^  Ho).  The  first  half  would  be  in  Hebrew,  e^  ^K  ny\0 
jnb.  But  for  this  H  presents,  njP  *]?  \i^D  7K.  We  may,  perhaps, 
assume  that  "p  is  a  corruption  of  '"^P  (=jn^)>  that  the  word  naiD 
disappeared,  and  that  nyi  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  completing 

'  Cf.  ProY.  xiii  ao ;  xxviii.  7.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  nrt 
is  an  Arabism  in  the  sense  of  "honouring*'  (L^vi,  Bevue  de$  iiudes  Juive$, 
XXXIX,  4). 

VOL.  XII.  ^ 
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the  phrase.   G  and  S  reproduce  the  Hebrew  text  njH  I5W  ?K.    But  G 
read  perhaps  originally,  eZ  fui  noUi  kok^,  and  S  .^*n\>  t^i^L  J*  «a^- 

4.  Referring  to  Gen.  xxxi  2  ("Jacob  saw  the  face  of  Laban"), 
Genesis  Babba,  LXXIII,  12,  cites  a  saying  of  Ben  Sira»  n3B^  DTK  37 
rrh  pa  2)ob  pa  WD.  This  is  thus  found  in  Sirach  liii  25,  only  that 
in  H  ei3K  occurs  for  D^K,  and  DW  • . .  D«  for  pai . .  •  pa.  G  and  S 
entirely  agree  with  H. 

5.  In  Genesis  Eabba^  X,  6,  the  following  is  cited  as  a  saying  of 
Ben  Sira : 

pKH  p  onDD  Tpv^  mn  i 

naon  nfcc  Htmo  Kcnn  om  2 

nnfntDn  nn  nino  nprvi  dhdi  3 

According  to  H  the  text  of  these  lines  (xxxyiii.  4  a,  7  a,  8  a)  reads 
thus: 

(t7.  /.  niDnn  k^vid)  d^dd  K-ia  pkd  i>K  i 
aiiOD  rry  «Dn  ona  2 
nnpD  ncny  npn  pi  3 

In  (i)  G  has  ticrunv  b'ke  in  H ;  thus  also  S  ]i^.  (2)  is  in  S  the 
same  as  in  H,  and  also  L  in  his  curans  mitigavit  dolorem;  G  repro- 
duces something  like  '\boV  T)H  H^:^  KBTVl  Dn3.  In  (3)  both  G  and  S 
translate  the  verb  ru^y,  which  occurs  in  H.  The  word  npHD  of  the 
quotation  is  not,  therefore,  originaL    pi  in  H  =  Aio  in  S. 

The  five  examples  cited  here  make  it  evident  that  the  text  in  H, 
although  di£Pering  from  that  from  which  the  Palestinian  sources  of 
traditional  literature  quote  Ben  Sira,  yet  is  not  essentially  at  variance 
with  it. 

W.  Bacheb. 

Budapest, 
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NOTES  ON  GENEALOGIES  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  LEVI 
IN  1  CHRON.  XXIII— XXVI. 

Gershon:  xxiii  6-1 1. 

These  are  here  some  difficultiea  as  obvious  as  is  their  solution. 
According  to  the  genealogies  in  Exod.  vi.  17  and  Num.  iii.  18,  21 
(=1  Ghron.  vi.  2,  5)  \  the  sons  of  Gershon  are  two :  Libni  and  Shimei ; 
.  here  we  find  Shimei  in  his  place,  but  Libni^s  place  is  taken  by  Laadan 
(ver.  7).  In  the  further  development  of  the  family,  which  is  not  given 
in  any  other  book,  first  the  descendants  of  Laadan  are  enumerated, 
and  concluded  with  the  words, "  these  were  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers  of 
Laadan,"  vers.  8,  9 ;  then  follow  the  descendants  of  Shimei  in  vers.  10, 
II.  But  if  we  examine  vers.  8  f.  we  detect  that  the  sons  of  Laadan 
are  really  contained  in  ver.  8  only,  while  ver.  9  gives  a  set  of  sons  of 
Shimei ;  the  latter  cannot  be  the  same  Shimei  as  in  ver.  10,  for  firstly 
his  descendants  differ  entirely  from  those  in  vers.  10  f.  and  they  are 
also  included,  by  the  winding  up  in  ver.  9,  in  the  number  of  Laadan's 
descendants. 

One  will  readily  recognize,  that  of  the  two  Shimei,  the  latter  one 
in  vers.  lof.  is  the  clan  of  the  second  son  of  Gershon ;  also  that  the 
elder  house  of  Libni  was  in  later  times  represented  by  a  compound 
clan,  which  consisted  of  a  chief  clan,  Laadan,  which  gave  its  name  to 
all  its  members,  and  of  a  subordinate  branch  called  Shimei. 

There  are  however  yet  these  difficulties  about  it.  How  is  it  that 
Libni's  name  is  not  given  ?  True,  we  meet  with  similar  cases  in  other 
tribes  in  the  Genealogies,  chs.  i-ix;  but,  as  Bertheau  elsewhere 
remarks,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  traditions  about  the 
original  founders  of  the  famous  Levitical  houses  should  have  been 
given  in  varying  forms ;  moreover,  in  ch.  vi,  Libni  is  in  his  place. 

If  Shimei  in  ver.  7  refers  to  the  sub-clan  of  Laadan,  then  there  is 
no  previous  mention  of  Gershon's  real  sons  at  all,  either  of  Libni  or 
Shimei;  if  however  Shimei  in  ver.  7  refers  to  Qershon's  son,  the 
appearance  of  a  branch  of  Laadan  under  the  name  of  Shimei  is  still 
more  surprising  and  unexpected. 

Two  ways  out  of  this  difficulty  may  be  suggested : 

A  That  Shimei  in  ver.  9  is  a  mistake  for  one  of  the  names  in  the 
preceding  verse,  so  that  ver.  9  in  reality  gives  a  subdivision  of  one  of 

^  Kum.  xxvi.  58  is  altogether  (perhaps  purposely)  fragmentary  and 
without  proper  order,  so  that  it  cannot  be  cited  here  as  a  vntneas. 

U  2 
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the  houses  descended  from  Laadan^.    A  copyist  having  just  written 

yer.  7, ''  Laadan  and  Shimei,''  and  then  **  the  sons  of  Laadan/*  ver.  8, 

naturally  believed  that  now  woold  follow  the  sons  of  Shimei,  whereas 

some  subdivision  of  Laadan's  family  intervened. 

Suggestion  A :  Gershon 

\ 

I  J 

ver.  7.  Laadan  Shimei 

I  I 


Ul        ,  I       , 

Zina  Jeush  +  Briah 
10,11.  (Ziza) 

ver.  9.       ? ?  ? 


Shelomoth  Chaziel  Haran 
This,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  absence  of  LibnL 

B.  That  the  mention  of  Libni  and  Shimei,  the  first  generation  of 
Gershon,  has  &llen  out  by  oversight,  and  that  ver.  7  originally  read  : 

pyiDn  pv^  [^i3i>  ^33  ^yrm  ^^nb]  ^^cnai^ 

Either  the  heaping  of  the  forms  similar  to  the  eye  of  ^33/  ^^3  037,  or  of 
^ytDtr,  or  both,  may  have  bewildered  the  copyist,  or  it  is  merely  one 
of  the  many  omissions  in  Chronicles,  as  e.g.  the  words  BV">n  p'Un 
in  ver.  19  have  fallen  out  in  zxiv.  25;  Shimei,  xxv.  17,  is  vmnting,  ib. 
ver.  3. 

If  this  is  correct,  the  last  word  in  ver.  9  should  read  0377 .  (Likewise 
xxvi.  21  the  threefold  repetition  is  avoided,  if  the  first  two  words  are 
understood  as  the  heading,  and  for  the  then  following  py/?  we  read 
0377 ;  otherwise  the  verse  can  be  only  explained  to  contain  two  or 
three  variant  readings  side  by  side.) 

Suggestion  B :  Gershon 


ver.  7  recon- 


[Libni  Shimei] 


strued.      )       I  I  III 

\  Laadan  Shimei  vers.  10,11.    *     *      »  +  * 


III      rii 

ver.  8.  ♦      *     ♦  ver.  9.  ♦     *     * 
It  will  at  once  be  recognized  that  according  to  A,  Gershon  results 
in  eight  '*  fathers*  houses,*'  since  ver.  9  represents  one  of  those  men- 
tioned in  ver.  8 ;  while  B  yields  nine  of  them.    The  total  "three  **  at 

*  This  explanation  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  hint  of  Bertheaa 
that  Shimei  in  ver.  9  might  be  an  error  '*  for  some  other  name.** 
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the  end  of  ver.  8  is,  according  to  A,  limited  by  the  snbsequent  sub- 
division, jnst  as  the  total  of  "four"  fethers*  houses  in  ver.  10  is 
immediately  reduced  to  three  sections  of  Levites  in  ver.  11.  Note  in 
this  connexion  that  the  sons  of  Laadan,  who  in  ver.  8  appear  as  co-or- 
dinate "  three,"  are  in  xxvi.  22  represented  as  an  elder  or  chief  clan 
and  two  subordinate  ones.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  paternal  clan 
Jechiel  continued  to  be  counted  side  by  side  with  the  two  descendant 
clans  Zetham  and  JoeL  If  so,  the  same  might  have  been  the  case 
with  that  son  of  Laadan  who,  according  to  A,  was  the  father  of  the 
subordinate  houses  of  Laadan  in  ver.  9 ;  so  that  even  A  might  have 
yielded  three  houses  for  every  branch,  nine  for  the  whole  family. 
This  is,  however,  artificial  enough  to  render  the  other  alternative 
more  acceptable. 

That  Gershon^s  son  Shimei  had  a  nephew  of  the  same  name  is  not 
any  more  strange  than  the  same  occurrence  in  Merari's  son  and 
grandson  Machli,  xxiii.  21  ff,  and  several  other  similar  cases. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  more  in  favour  of  suggestion  B 
than  A,  viz.  the  evident  predilection  in  these  chapters  for  a  division  of 
the  Levites  into  sets  and  multiples  of  three  *'  houses.*'  Of  Gershon's 
descendants  Laadan  and  his  subordinate  or  brother  Qlan  yield  each 
three  houses ;  Shimei's  four  sons  are  reduced  to  three  counts  as  well 
(ver.  11) :  totaJ  nine.  The  four  sons  of  Eohath  are  made  to  number 
nine  *'  houses,"  just  as  many  as  Gershon.  (The  first  two  together  yield 
three ;  the  last  two  have  six  houses.)  Of  Merari's  sons  the  younger 
has  also  three  houses. 

This  is  not  accidental  or  a  fanciful  conceit  of  the  author,  but 
the  designed  result  of  the  division  of  the  Levites  into  twenty-four 
sections^  "to  correspond  with"  (TMDyP  xxiv.  31)  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  the  priests  (ch.  xxiv),  so  that  one  Levitical  section  should  always 
be  in  attendance  ("ready  at  hand,"  *Tv  ver.  28)  upon  each  priestly  sec- 
tion as  it  took  its  turn.  It  is  only  natural  to  expect,  and  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find,  that  the  division  of  the  (**  twenty-four'*  thousand) 
Levites  appointed  for  the  Temple,  xxiii.  4,  should  be  spread  over  them 
in  a  fairly  balanced  manner ;  one  might  have  expected  that  of  the 
eight  grandsons  of  Levi,  viz. : 

Levi 

! 

I  I  I 

Gershon  Eohath  Merari 

_J ! I 

II  I  I  I  I  I  I 

libni    Sliimei       Amram    Jizhar   Hebron    Uzziel       Machli    Mushi 

*  This  fact  the  writer  has  learnt  from  Bertheau,  who  quotes  Ewald  and 
others  for  it. 
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each  one  should  afiford  three  sections.  But  though  a  representation 
by  three  houses  seems  to  be  adopted,  the  plan  is  not  carried  through 
quite  so  exactly,  but  in  such  a  way  that  Gershon  has  3  x  3=9  lots, 
Kohath  also  9,  Merari*8  younger  son  3 ;  this  would  leave  3  lots  also 
for  Merari^s  elder  branch,  Machll— Eish,  and  it  would  be  so  much 
fairer  to  give  him  an  increased  representation,  seeing  that  Eish 
had,  by  marriage,  adopted  the  inheritance  of  his  heirless  brother 
Eleazar,  yer.  22.  And  since  there  are  two  counts  wanting  of  the 
twenty-four,  it  may  be  with  some  reason  assumed  that  the  house 
of  Merari— Machli— Eish— Jerachmeel,  vers.  21  f.,  was  in  reality  sub- 
divided into  three  houses,  which,  for  some  cause,  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  chapter.  This  assumption  would  satisfy  a  threefold  require- 
ment :  it  would  supply  the  two  wanting  of  the  twenty-four  Levitical 
sections ;  it  would  do  this  not  by  disturbing  the  harmonious  division 
into  sets  of  three,  but  by  spreading  it  further  and  completing  it; 
and  it  would  more  fairly  balance  the  number  of  lots  among  the 
three  families. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  argumentation  clearly  confirms  the  division 
of  the  Gershonites,  according  to  suggestion  B,  into  3x3  houses.  But 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  this  after  an  investigation  of 


Merari:  xxiii.  21-23;  ^^i^-  26-30. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  xxiv.  26  a -('28-30  are  an  exact 
repetition  of  xxiii.  21-23,  and  that  this^  presents  a  genealogy 
apparently  complete,  and  in  accord  with  the  Pentateuchal  traditions, 
which  all  give  Merari  two  sons,  Machli  and  Mushi.  26  b :  *'  The  sons 
of  Jaaziyahu  his  son  **  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  strangely  formulated ; 
it  is,  moreover,  redundant,  because  repeated  in  the  next  verse. 
This  passage  clearly  interrupts  the  connexion  between  26  a  and  28; 
and  if  a  third  descendant  of  Merari  of  the  name  Jaaziyahu  was  to  be 
introduced,  as  Bertheau  assumes,  surely  he  should  have  been  named 
before  producing  "  the  sons  of  Jaaziyahu  his  son."  Bertheau  not  only 
does  not  seem  to  feel  the  impossibility  of  connecting  this  passage 
with  26  a,  but  (after  rendering  it  in  itself  understandable  by  the 
proper  pruning  of  the  1  of  DHK^)  copies  the  whole  of  it,  for  its 
insertion  in  xxiii.  21,  where  he  thinks  it  must  have  fallen  out, 
because,  as  he  opines,  the  two  tables  must  have  been  identical. 

As  to  their  being  identical  or  not,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should 
not  have  noticed  that  in  the  latter  list  Gershon^s  house  is  wanting, 
and  that  the  information  about  six  houses  is  here  carried  further 

*  Or  xxiv.  a6  a  ^■  mo  ^  (ver.  27  a)  i  vers.  98-30. 
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than  in  the  earlier  list,  inasmuch  as  their  representative  houses 
(or  heads  ?)  at  the  time  of  the  allotment  are  named  (viz.  the  two 
houses  of  Amram,  the  one  of  Jizhar,  the  two  of  Uzziel,  and  Eish 
of  Merari).  May  it  then  not  be  that  the  new  name  Jaazijahu  is,  like 
the  other  five  new  names,  the  descendant  of  one  or  other  house,  and 
that  his  three  descendant  houses  are  the  counts  of  that  house  in  the 
twenty-four  Levitical  courses  ?  This  seems  a  probable  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  though  the  questions  arise  as  to  whose  descendant  these 
new  names  were,  and  why  they  interrupt  the  earlier  Merari  table. 
Perhaps  they  are  the  issue  of  Machli  the  son  of  Mushi,  and  belong 
consequently  immediately  after  30  a;  having  been  omitted  by  one 
scribe,  they  had  subsequently  been  added  in  the  margin,  &c.,  but  were 
by  the  next  copyist  introduced  after  the  mention  of  the  fint  Machli, 
where  they  now  appear.  (Perhaps  the  name  Machli  was  added  to 
the  marginal  correction  as  catchword,  and  the  copyist  mistook  this 
nephew  Machli  in  ver.  30  for  his  uncle  in  ver.  26.)  According  to 
this  suggestion  the  whole  inserted  passage  in  question  belongs  after 
ni0n^,  ver.  30  a,  and  may  be  emendated  thus : 

The  house  of  Merari  would  then  still  yield  six  "  fathers'  houses  " 
towards  the  Levitical  courses,  viz.: 

Merari 


MachH 

I 


(Eleazar)  Kish 

Jerachmeel 


MachH 

I 
Jaaziyahu 


Mushi 

I 


Eder 


Jerimoth 


I      I      I 

♦  *  * 

Instead  of  the  violent  expedients  of  expunging  Machli  from  among 
Mushi's  sons,  and  of  adding  Jaaziyahu  and  his  sons  to  Gershon's  table, 
as  Bertheau  suggests,  we  obtain  the  same  number  of  houses  and  a 
more  satisfactory  text  by  the  above  method. 

On  the  same  principles  we  might  regard  Jaaziyahu  as  the  develop- 
ment of  Jerachmeel  of  the  elder  house  of  Merari,  vers.  28,  29.  The 
catchword  of  the  marginal  gloss  may  have  been  ^fi^tD  (^33l),  intending 
that  it  belonged  after  ver.  29,  and  to  be  continued  by  HSHO  ^J31  in 
ver.  30^  while  the  copyist  by  mistake  inserted  it  after  ^K^  in  ver.  26. 
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Merari 


Machli  Moshi 


I 


(Eleazar)  Eish 

Jerachmeel 

I 
Jaazijahu 

I 


I 


I  I  I 

«  «  ♦ 

The  text  would  not  require  any  more  alteration  than  in  the  former 
case,  viz.  to  read,  after  ver.  30 : 

(&c.  as  before)  VPtjr^  [l^iriO  Inno]  ^33  TO  WIT  [i>MDm^]  ''22 

This  suggestion  is  even  more  pleasing,  as  it  would  render  the  three- 
fold division  carried  through  the  sons  of  Gershon  (3  x  3)  and  Merari 
(2  X  3). 

There  is,  however,  still  the  possibility  of  Jaaziyahu  being  the 
spreading  out  of  some  other  member,  and  indeed  there  are  some 
reasons  that  tend  to  suggest  that  Jaaziyahu,  this  foundling  in  search 
of  a  fikther,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  earlier  Jishiyah,  ver.  21  (not  the 
one  in  ver.  25,  although  the  marginal  gloss  stood  probably  nearer  to  this 
one.    Perhaps  the  catchword  was  rPB^). 

The  reasons  are  the  following:— 

In  xxiii.  17  there  is  a  note  appended  indicating  that  although 
Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses  .had  only  one  son,  Rechabyah,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  latter  <'  increased  abundantly.**  There  would  hardly  have 
been  cause  for  this  note,  where  so  many  single  persons  of  the  same 
degree  of  descent  from  Levi  are  enumerated,  unless  it  was  to  signify 
that  in  the  division  of  the  Levites  into  twenty-four  houses  the  sons  of 
Rechabyah  took  a  comparatively  large  share;  as  we  think,  three 
houses  through  Jaaziyahu. 

This  may  perhaps  derive  support  from  an  investigation  into  the 
passage  concerning  those  Levite  houses  that  had  special  appointments, 
xxvi.  20^-26  seqq.,  as  foreshadowed  in  xxiii  4, 5.  It  appears  from  that 
passage,  that  in  some  cases  entire  sections  of  the  Levites  were  thus 
specially  employed,  viz.  three  houses  of  Laadan,  xxvL  21  f.e:  xxiii.  7 ; 
both  houses  of  Amram,  vers.  24-28 =xxiiL  13-17,  xxiv.  20  f.;  and  the 
first  house  of  Hebron,  ver.  31  ^  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23  (where  of  course  the 
words  ^i^tr\n  JTCin  have  fistllen  out  after  ^031).    In  the  two  other  cases 

^  xxvi.  90  should  begin  qtvtw  Ln^ ;  so  also  corrects  Bertheau. 
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where  new  names  oocnr,  viz.  Eenanyahu  of  Jizhar  (yer.  29 ;  cp.  xxiii. 
18,  Z3dy.  23),  and  Chashabjahu  of  Ghebron  (ver.  30 ;  op.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv. 
23),  these  may  have  been  either  single  ^Eimilies  selected  for  special 
purposes,  such  as  are  the  musicians  and  gate-porters  inchs.  xxv  and  xxvi, 
or  they  are  really  whole  houses,  but  not  included  in  the  twenty-four 
courses,  because  these  were  limited  to  attendance  upon  the  Temple 
and  its  needs.  Seeing  that  the  superscription,  xxvi.  23,  includes  Uzziel, 
but  that  he  is  not  represented,  it  may  be  coigectured  that  ver.  32 
originally  began  7N^  03  VnW ;  and  that  the  mention  of  Hebron*s 
firEtbom  house  in  ver.  31  is  only  a  repetition  from  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23. 

We  now  approach  the  house  of  Eliezer,  second  son  of  Moses.  The 
passages  xxiiL  17  and  xxiv.  21  give  the  descending  line,  Eliezer — 
Rechabyah— Jishiyah ;  but  xxvi.  25  f.,  another  line  is  given,  which 
goes  fiEU-  lower  down  than  any  other.  Now  this  is  in  itself  surprising ; 
nor  may  we  explain  the  consecutive  "  his  son  "  in  this  verse  all  to 
refer  to  the  same  father  Rechabyah,  in  explanation  of  xxiii  17,  that 
*'the  sons  of  Rechabyah  increased  abundantly."  But  all  the  same  we 
may  explain  these  names  to  mean  ''houses"  that  descended  from 
Rechabyah,  by  expunging,  with  the  LXX,  the  four  latter  133;  the  1  that 
connects  these  names  being  unusual  in  descending  lines  with  1J3, 
eg.  iii  10-12,  iv.  25  ff.,  V.  4  f.,  confirms  that  emendation. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  these  new  names  are  co-ordinate  houses 
descended  of  Rechabyah.  (Shelomoth  is  singled  out,  perhaps  because 
he  was  more  prominent  or  better  known.)  If  we  now  turn  to  the  lists 
in  ch.  xxiv,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
names. 

TWT^  nrnr?  xxiv.  22.  iT'K^  xxiv.  21. 

nayi  ni3n  nrm   IiTHT  xxiv.  26, 27. 
:niDj>n  nan        di^  iiTye^  xxvi  25. 

It  is  otherwise  hazardous  to  draw  inferences  from  similarity  of 
names  in  Chronicles ;  but  since  several  arguments  tend  in  the  same 
direction,  it  may  be  allowable  to  suggest  that  in  ch.  xxiv  the  verses 
26  b,  27,  belong  after  21,  and  should  read  thus : 

{alias  najn,  alias  n^fl)  ll^n  (alias  Dl^)  Dnn  liTTjr  HHS^  03 

the  last  being  a  variant  in  the  margin,  that  has  subsequently  entered 
the  text. 

Then  follows  ver.  22,  HIDW  nny?. 

Similarly  xxvL  25  f .  should  read : 

nan  Di^  vnr  rw*  ^^3  W3  rrc^  m  vram  ir^rhnb  vnw  ver.  25. 
'w  m\th^  Kin  (M)  niobtr  nny5»  ver.  26. 
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The  double  mention  of  Jizhar  (in  vers.  26  and  29)  should  not  be 
more  surprising  than  the  two  (or  three)  ^r)3n7  in  yers.  30  and  31. 
The  second  house  of  Jizhar  is  moreover  not  of  those  employed  in 
the  Temple,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  previously. 

The  distribution  of  houses  would,  however,  then  not  be  of  the  same 
character  as  above,  viz. : 


Gershon                                  Eohath 

1                                               1 

Merari 

1 

ibni    Shimei        Amram        Jizhar  Hebron  Uzziel    Machli  Mushi 

II                   1                   1             1             1               1             1 

^            3    ^     1           ^.1          I            4 
Gershom    Eliezer 

Shebuel  Rechabyah 
1                1 
I              3 

2           Kish        3 

1 
I 

Most  of  the  above  suggestions  are  made  tentatively  only;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  Gershon  family  under  B,  and  the  plea  that 
xxiv.  26  a  (27  a,  first  two  words)  and  28  should  be  uninterrupted,  and 
vers.  26  b  +  27  belong  elsewhere,  are  put  forward  with  confidence. 

M.  Berlin. 

Note.  One  more  alternative  may  be  mentioned :  to  regard  xxiv.  07  a  as 
a  variant  of  a6  b,  and  this  and  what  follows  to  be  resolved  into :  (?  ^no)  ^2 
ton  QTW)  ui  ^7vw ;  this  would  give  one  house  more  to  their  paternal  stem  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  to  count  of  Laadan,  xxiii.  8,  only  Zetham  and  Joel,  in 
accordance  with  xxvi.  aa  but  cp.  xxiii.  8,  '*  three  ").  If  the  four  in  ver.  a^ 
are  ascribed  to  Rechabyah  there  would  ensue  a  division  in  sets  of  4,  viz. 
Gershon  8 ;  Kohath  la  ;  Merari  4. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  OF  JOWETT. 

Thb  following  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Master 
of  Balliol  were  originally  prepared  for  a  lecture  to  the  elder  students 
at  the  Jewish  Theological  Training  College  of  London.  The  material 
proved  too  large  for  the  limits  of  a  lecture,  but  I  hope  that  it  may 
prove  of  interest  and  value  to  many  a  reader,  whether  Christian  or 
Jew.  I  have  throughout  left  the  Master  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
have  given  to  his  words  the  very  minimum  of  commentaiy.  Nor  have 
I  attempted  to  sum  up  or  analyse  his  matured  religious  position.  I 
will  only  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  introduction,  so  as  to  explain 
the  method  and  the  limits  of  this  selection. 

Jowett's  teaching  was  notoriously  and  even  increasingly  unsystematic. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life— that  is,  through  the  period 
of  his  ripest  maturity— he  published  no  definitely  religious  work. 
Since  his  death  two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  A  third  volume,  which  from  the  theological  point  of  view 
will  be  the  most  important  of  the  three — it  is  to  be  called  Doctrinal 
Sermons — is  announced  as  **in  preparation.'*  Hence  this  florilegium 
ought  properly  speaking  to  have  been  postponed.  If  it  is  ever 
republished  as  a  book,  it  will  probably  require  enlargement  and 
amplification. 

In  many  letters  to  intimate  friends,  and  in  numerous  note-books, 
from  both  of  which  sources  selections  have  been  made  in  his  Life, 
there  frequently  occur  deeply  interesting  passages  about  religion  and 
theology.  Upon  these  materials  I  have  freely  drawn;  but  a  word 
of  caution  is  perhaps  necessaiy  concerning  them.  In  a  sermon 
a  preacher  is  sometimes  tempted  to  say  more  than  he  believes ;  in 
a  letter,  or  even  in  a  reflection  written  down  in  a  moment  of  de- 
pression, he  may  possibly  say  less.  Jowett  was  probably  never  guilty 
of  the  excess :  perhaps  he  may  once  or  twice  be  found  to  illustrate 
the  defect.  At  any  rate  a  casual  phrase  of  which  the  bearing  may 
be  quite  clear  to  an  intimate  friend,  or  a  one-sided  sentence  which 
was  never  meant  for  publication,  and  the  limited  or  partial  truth 
of  which  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  writer,  may,  if  rashly  used, 
^"VB  a  false  impression  of  a  man's  religious  teaching  taken  as  a  whole. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  maturity 
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Jowett  published  no  book  on  religion,  the  material  is  tolerably  large. 
The  Sermofts  and  the  Flato  contain  innumerable  passages  one  would 
wish  to  quote.  As  a  selection  had  to  be  made  from  these  I  have 
naturally  given  most  space  to  subjects  which  would  presumably  be  of 
greater  interest  to  my  Jewish  readers.  But  I  have  not,  I  hope,  in  the 
smallest  degree  desired  to  show  the  Master  as  other  than  he  was, 
or  veiled  the  depth  of  his  devotion  to  the  teaching  and  to  the  life  of 
Christ.  Again,  I  have  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  gradual 
development  of  his  religious  position.  Hence  the  paradox  that 
I  shall  quote  least  from  his  one  professedly  theological  work,  the 
Commentaiy  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  The  first  edition  of  that  book 
appeared  in  1855  (when  Jowett  was  thirty-eight  years  old),  and  the 
second  edition  in  1859.  The  religious  and  theological  essays  appended 
to  the  Commentary  contain  some  of  Jowett^s  finest  writing,  and  are 
replete  with  wisdom  and  with  piety.  But  paradoxical  though  it  be, 
I  shall  not  quote  very  largely  from  them  here,  partly  because  they 
deal  to  a  great  extent  with  technical  questions  of  Christian  theology, 
and  partly  because  they  do  not  represent  the  ripest  and  maturest 
views  of  their  author.  The  bulk  of  my  quotations  are  taken  from 
Jowett*s  books,  or  sermons,  or  letters,  or  notes  written  while  he  was 
Master  of  Balliol,  that  is,  in  the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life, 
while  he  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  peculiar  powers  (1870-1  $93). 
1  shall  mainly  use  the  book  on  St.  Paul  and  the  famous  contribution 
to  Essays  and  Reviews  to  confirm  and  supplement  what  he  spoke  and 
wrote  during  that  later  period. 

It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  recall  a  few  dates  and  fJEicts.  Jowett  was 
bom  in  1 81 7,  and  his  first  religious  influences  were  strongly  Protestant 
and  Evangelical.  He  won  the  Balliol  scholarship  in  1835,  and  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  in  1838  while  still  an  undergraduate.  His 
whole  subsequent  life  was  passed  as  tutor  and  then  as  Master  of 
Balliol  College.  He  took  orders  in  1842  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  He  saw  the  rise  and  development  of  the  whole  Tractarian 
movement  In  his  friendship  with  Stanley  he  could  mark  the  influence 
and  read  the  teaching  of  Arnold.  He  learnt  German,  and  became  an 
earnest  student  of  German  philosophy,  especially  of  Kant,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel.  He  witnessed  the  rise  of  historical  criticism  as  regards 
the  Bible ;  he  lived  through  the  theological  agitations  which  accom- 
panied the  early  teaching  of  Darwin.  What  changes  and  excitements 
and  alarms  had  passed  over  the  religious  world  of  England  between 
the  year  1840  (when  Jowett  vms  twenty- three)  and  1870,  when  at 
fifty-three  he  became  Master  of  Balliol.  And  yet,  as  Jowett  held 
more  and  more  strongly,  God  and  religion  remained  precisely  where 
they  were  before,  where  in  truth  they  had  always  been  and  must 
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always  be.  On  the  basis  of  his  early  upbringing  and  environment, 
and  with  the  help  of  all  he  witnessed  and  learnt  in  later  years, 
Jowett  was  gradually  feeling  his  way  to  a  phase  of  Christian  Theism, 
which  his  own  words  will  best  describe. 

But  two  points  about  it  may  be  mentioned  beforehand. 

It  was  a  Christian  Theism.  Nevertheless  it  partly  belonged  to 
a  sphere  where  the  purer  Judaism  and  the  purer  Christianity  fade 
into  each  other,  where  the  accuracy  of  labels  becomes  doubtful,  and 
differences  merge  into  a  higher  and  more  catholic  unity.  The  Master 
would  have  smiled  if  I  had  ventured  to  tell  him  that  his  teaching 
was  Jewish,  but  I  think  he  would  not  have  been  wholly  displeased. 
To  agree  about  the  essentials  of  religion,  he  would  have  said,  is  far 
more  important  than  to  agree  by  what  names  we  shall  call  them. 

Secondly,  it  was  a  simple  Theism.  But  it  was  simplicity  with  a 
difference.  It  was  the  simplicity  which,  so  to  speak,  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  complexity.  It  was  the  result  of  thought.  It  was  profound. 
It  was  not  the  simpliciiy  of  negation.  It  was  the  unessential 
which  (to  his  mind)  had  been  eliminated ;  the  essential  remained. 
This  essential  was  large  and  living.  No  man  more  than  Jowett  lived 
by  his  religion.  It  was  simple,  then,  not  in  its  weakness,  but  in  its 
strength ;  not  in  its  vagueness,  but  in  its  clarity ;  not  in  its  remote- 
ness from  life,  but  in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  heart,  to  the  mind,  and 
to  the  wilL 

The  positive  side  of  the  Master's  teaching  is,  I  think,  too  little 
known  and  appreciated.  He  was  often  misunderstood.  Few  people 
heard  him  preach :  for  many  years,  when  the  clamour  about  his 
unorthodoxy  was  at  its  highest,  he  seldom  preached  at  all.  His 
supposed  scepticism  clung  about  him;  the  memory  of  Essays  and 
Beviews  lived  long.  People  spoke  of  his  practical  sagacity ;  he  was 
the  incarnation  of  "  common  sense  ** ;  he  appreciated  success ;  as  to 
his  religion,  it  was  a  mixture  of  broadness  and  doubt.  The  intense 
piety  of  the  man,  his  deep  religious  fervour,  his  unshakable  faith  in 
the  divine,  escaped  notice.  Yet  these  were  the  greatest  realities 
of  his  nature  and  character;  they  went  to  make  him  what  he 
was.  It  was  just  their  combination  with  what  is  too  rashly  called 
scepticism,  with  ''broadness,"  with  common  sense,  with  amazing 
practical  sagacity  and  omnivorous  interest  in  the  actual  facts  of  life, 
which  made  them,  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  the  more  fascinating 
and  the  more  remarkable,  which  gave  them  their  power  to  influence 
and  to  control,  so  that  in  spite  of  difficulties,  moral,  religious,  or 
intellectnal,  many  as  well  as  himself  remained  firm  believers  in  the 
divine  authorship  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  mind  \ 

*  Xi/fe,  II,  p.  439,  ad  fin. 
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Let  ns  consider  these  striking  combinations  in  his  character  and 
teaching  a  little  longer.  First  then  as  regards  his  scepticism.  How 
far  did  this  extend  ?  and  what,  if  I  may  say  so,  was  its  dominating 
purpose  and  object?  His  great  aim  was  to  get  religion  put  upon 
a  firm  footing,  so  that  it  might  be  a  power  and  reality  to  the 
educated  as  well  as  to  the  uneducated,  to  those  who  are  responsive 
to  the  modem  spirit  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  impervious  to  its 
influences.  Hence  religion  must  not  conflict  with  the  conclusions 
of  science  or  of  history.  In  other  words  it  must  not  depend  on 
miracles  or  on  the  verbal  accuracy  of  an  ancient  narrative ;  it  must 
see  God  in  law  and  not  in  odd  suspensions  of  law ;  it  must  be  rooted 
in  morality  and  in  truth.  The  object  of  Jowett^s  scepticism,  so  far 
as  it  is  part  of  his  teaching,  was  to  detach  religion  from  what  is  un- 
certain, transitory,  and  inaccurate  in  order  to  rivet  it  to  what  is  sure, 
permanent,  and  true.  Religion  must  as  it  were  keep  pace  with  and 
even  be  improved  by  eveiy  assured  advance  in  science,  in  history, 
and  in  criticism.  These  things,  so  far  from  making  religion  feebler, 
should  make  it  purer,  nobler,  stronger. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  hear  some  of  his  remarks  upon 
religion  and  science. 

Already  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  he  had  said : 

*■*■  Past  and  present  strive  together  in  our  minds  ;  the  modes  of  thought 
which  we  have  derived  from  Scripture  and  from  antiquity  are  at 
variance  with  the  language  of  science.  It  is  our  duty  as  Christians 
and  as  reasonable  beings  to  lay  aside  such  illusions.  Language  and 
religious  feeling  supply  many  blinds  which  we  may  interpose  between 
ourselves  and  truth.  But  there  is  no  resting-place  until  we  admit  freely 
that  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  will  of  the  Gk>d  of  nature  are  absolutely 
identical »." 

And  again  he  says  in  a  fine  passage,  which  is  almost  the  same  in 
both  editions  of  the  book  on  St.  Paul : 

'^The  more  we  take  out  of  the  category  of  chance  in  the  world  either 
of  nature  or  of  mind,  the  more  present  evidence  we  have  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  God.  We  do  not  need  to  have  a  chapter  of  accidents  in  life  to 
enable  us  to  realize  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  as  though  events 
which  we  can  account  for  were  not  equally  his  work.  Let  not  use 
or  custom  so  prevail  in  our  minds  as  to  make  this  higher  notion  of  God 
cheerless  or  imcomfortable  to  us.  The  rays  of  his  presence  may  still 
warm  us,  as  well  as  enlighten  us.  Surely  he,  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  is  nearer  to  us  than  he  would  be  if  he  interfered 
occasionally  for  our  benefit. 

*''The  curtain  of  the  physical  world  is  dosing  in  upon  us':  what 
does  this  mean  but  thai  the  arms  of  his  intelligence  are  embracing  us 

»  SU  Poui,  II,  p  413  (ed.  i). 
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on  eyery  side  ?  We  have  no  more  fear  of  nature ;  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  kws  of  nature  has  cast  out  fear.  We  know  him  as  he  shows 
himself  in  them,  even  as  we  are  known  of  him.  Do  we  think  to  draw 
near  to  God  hy  returning  to  that  state  in  which  nature  seemed  to  he 
without  iKvr,  when  man  cowered  like  the  animals  before  the  storm,  and 
in  the  meteors  of  the  skies  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
sought  to  read  the  purposes  of  God  respecting  himself?  Or  shall  we  rest 
in  that  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  was  common  to  the 
heathen  philosophers  and  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  or 
in  that  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  ere  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  discovered?  or  of  fifty  years  ago,  before  geology  had  established 
its  truths  on  sure  foundations?  or  of  thirty  years  ago,  ere  the  investi- 
gation of  old  language  had  revealed  the  earlier  stages  of  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  ?  At  which  of  these  resting-places  shall  we  pause 
to  renew  the  covenant  between  Reason  and  Faith?  Rather  at  none 
of  them,  if  the  first  condition  of  a  true  faith  be  the  belief  in  all  true 
knowledge  K" 

Jowett  was  well  aware  that  the  precise  form  which  the  relations  of 
religion  and  science  to  each  other  will  assume,  cannot  be  foretold 
from  age  to  age.  But  he  never  doubted  but  that  religion  would 
bold  its  own  with  science,  or  that  God  would  provide  a  way,  as  he 
picturesquely  puts  it,  whereby  the  thought  of  him  shall  never  be 
banished  from  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  him 
in  1855  ^^^  ^^59  writing  in  the  following,  as  has  been  said,  almost 
prophetic  strain  (The  Origin  of  Species  was  published  in  1859) : 

*<No  one  who,  instead  of  hanging  to  the  past,  will  look  forward  to 
the  future,  can  expect  that  natural  science  should  stand  in  the  same 
attitude  towards  revelation  fifty  years  hence  as  at  present.  The  faith 
of  mankind  varies  from  age  to  age ;  it  is  weaker,  or  it  may  be  stronger, 
at  one  time  than  at  another.  But  that  which  never  varies  or  turns 
aside,  which  is  always  going  on  and  cannot  be  driven  back,  is  knowledge 
based  on  the  sure  ground  of  observation  and  experiment,  the  regular 
progress  of  which  is  itself  matter  of  observation.  The  stage  at  which 
the  few  have  arrived  is  already  far  in  advance  of  the  many,  and  if  there 
were  nothing  remaining  to  be  discovered,  still  the  difEUsion  of  the  know- 
ledge that  we  have,  VTithout  new  addition,  would  exert  a  great  influence 
on  religious  and  social  life.  Still  greater  is  the  indirect  influence  which 
science  exercises  through  the  medium  of  the  arts.  In  one  century  a 
single  invention  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe ;  three  or  four  such 
inventions  might  produce  a  gulf  between  us  and  the  future  far  greater 
than  the  interval  which  separates  ancient  from  modem  civilization. 
Doubtless  God  has  provided  a  way  that  the  thought  of  him  should  not 
be  banished  from  the  hearts  of  men.  And  habit,  and  opinion,  and 
prescription  may  Mast  our  time,'  and  many  motives  may  conspire 
to  keep  our  minds  off  the  coming  change.    But  if  ever  our  present 

»  SL  Tau'y  II,  p.  484  (ed.  a). 
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knowledge  of  geology,  of  languages,  of  the  raoes  and  religions  of  man- 
kind, of  the  human  frame  itself,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point  of  a  goal  which  has  been  almost  reached,  supposing  too  the 
progress  of  science  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  the  mechanical  arts,  we  can  hardly  anticipate,  from  what  we 
already  see,  the  new  relation  that  will  then  arise  between  reason  and 
faith.  Perhaps  the  very  opposition  between  them  may  hare  died  away. 
At  any  rate  experience  shows  that  religion  is  not  stationary  when  all 
other  things  are  moving  onward. 

**  Changes  of  this  kind  pass  gradually  over  the  world ;  the  mind  of  man 
is  not  suddenly  thrown  into  a  state  for  which  it  is  unprepared.  No 
one  has  more  doubts  than  he  can  carry ;  the  way  of  life  is  not 
found  to  stop  and  come  to  an  end  in  the  midst  of  a  volcano,  or  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  Dangers  occur,  not  from  the  disclosure  of  any 
new,  or  hitherto  unobserved,  f&cts,  for  which,  as  for  all  other  blessings, 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  GK>d ;  but  from  our  concealment  or 
denial  of  them,  ft-om  the  belief  that  we  can  make  them  other  than  they 
are ;  from  the  fancy  that  some  a  priori  notion,  some  undefined  word, 
some  intensity  of  personal  conviction,  is  the  weapon  with  which  they 
are  to  be  met.  New  facts,  whether  bearing  on  Scripture,  or  on  religion 
generally,  or  on  morality,  are  sure  to  win  their  way  ;  the  tide  refuses 
to  recede  at  any  man's  bidding.  And  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the 
increase  of  secular  knowledge  is  beginning  to  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
progress  in  religious  ideas.  Controversies  are  dying  out ;  the  lines  of 
party  are  fading  into  one  another  ;  niceties  of  doctrine  are  laid  aside.  The 
opinions  respecting  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  which  are  held  in  the 
present  day  by  good  and  able  men,  are  not  those  of  fifty  years  ago ;  a 
change  may  be  observed  on  many  points,  a  reserve  on  still  more.  Formulas 
of  reconciliation  have  sprung  up  ;  *  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  science,' 
'the  inspired  writers  were  not  taught  supematurally  what  they  could 
have  learned  from  ordinary  sources,'  resting-places  in  the  argument  at 
which  travellers  are  the  more  ready  to  halt,  because  they  do  not  perceive 
that  they  are  only  temporary.  For  there  is  no  real  resting-place  but 
in  the  entire  faith,  that  all  true  knowledge  is  a  revelation  of  the  will 
of  GkxL  In  the  case  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  we  often  teach  resignation 
to  the  accidents  of  life :  it  is  not  less  plainly  a  duty  of  religious  men, 
to  submit  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  That  is  a  new  kind  of  resignation, 
in  which  many  Christians  have  to  school  themselves.  When  the  dif- 
ficulty may  seem,  in  anticipation,  to  be  greatest,  they  will  find,  like  the 
apostle,  that  there  is  a  way  out :  *  The  truth  has  made  them  free  K' " 

To  some  of  us  the  almost  cheery  optimifim  displayed  in  this  passage 
may  seem  here  and  there  a  little  doubtful  and  difficult,  but  Jowett 
never  wavered  in  his  twofold  certainty  that  the  spiritual  was  no  less 
a  reality  than  the  material,  and  that  different  bits  or  pieces  of  truths 
must  in  the  long  run,  and  in  the  mind  of  God,  be  reconcilable  with 
one  another. 

*  8L  Paul,  II,  pp.  531,  saa  (ed.  a). 
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Thus  he  sajs  in  a  sermon  preached  m  1871 : 

''There  is  no  real  separation  between  truth  and  goodness;  but  for 
a  time,  and  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  they  appear  to  part 
company.  .  .  .  Religious  men  are  beginning  to  be  aware  that  they 
must  not  deny  any  true  fact  of  history  or  science.  Scientific  men  are 
becoming  conscious  that  himian  life  cannot  be  reconstructed  out  of  the 
negative  results  of  criticism,  or  the  dry  bones  of  science.  The  first 
thoughts  of  persons  often  are :  this  is  at  variance  with  what  I  learnt 
in  childhood,  with  what  I  read  in  Scripture,  with  what  I  hear  ft-om 
the  pulpit  Their  second  thoughts  are  that  no  truth  can  be  at  yariance 
with  any  other  truth,  and  that  they  must  wait  patiently  for  the  recon- 
cilement of  them  \" 

And  if  for  some  of  us  a  theoretic  reconciliation  between  religion 
and  science  is  too  difficult,  Jowett  urges  us  to  keep  fast  to  the 
excellence  of  both ;  we  must  combine  the  love  of  God  with  the  love 
oftmtL 

"  If  the  speculative  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion  seem  at  the 
present  moment  (1878)  to  be  distant  and  improbable,  we  should  struggle 
to  attain  the  practical  reconcilement  of  them  in  our  own  lives,  not 
tllowing  mere  scientific  notions,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  to 
extinguish  in  our  minds  the  love  of  God  or  the  power  of  prayer,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  suffering  the  intensity  of  religious  or  devotional 
feeling  to  do  violence  to  our  sense  of  truth  •/' 

He  was  anzioru  to  show  the  practical  gain  to  morality  and  religion 
which  would  ensue  by  a  better  realization  of  the  universality  of  law. 
Both  God  and  man  are,  as  it  were,  made  free  by  law. 

"In  which  case  are  you  the  most  free  and  most  the  master  of  your 
own  actions — amid  order  or  disorder,  in  a  civilized  country  which  has 
roads  and  laws,  or  in  an  uncivilized  country  ?  in  a  state  of  life  which 
iB  dark  and  deprived  of  experience,  or  in  one  which  is  lighted  up  by 
history  and  science  ? 

"Is  it  not  obvious  that  as  our  power  over  nature  increases,  our 
responsibility  towards  other  men  increases  also?  Do  we  not  rather 
teem  to  want — ^I  will  not  say  a  new  religion — but  a  new  application 
of  religion,  which  shoidd  teach  us  that  we  are  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  our  actions,  even  in  things  that  hitherto  seemed  indifferent ; 
perhaps  answerable  for  the  good  which  we  neglect  to  do,  as  well  as 
for  the  evil  which  we  do?  »" 

In  a  sermon  which  the  Master  preached  in  the  University  Ghnrch 
in  1879  ^0  makes  the  foundations  of  religion  to  consist  of  three 
"unchangeable  tmths."    The  first  of  these  is  the  perfection  of  the 

*  OoOtge  aermonSf  p.  76.  '  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

'  !(/«,  II,  p.  64  (an  extract  fh>m  a  University  Sermon  preached  in  1874). 
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divine  nature;  the  second  is  the  life  of  Christ  Both  these  seem 
to  mean  to  Jowett  the  clear  certainty  of  goodness  and  trath,  together 
with  their  origin  and  source  in  a  divine  reality.    And  then : 

"Thirdly,  among  the  fixed  points  of  religion,  we  must  admit  all  well- 
ascertained  facts  of  history  or  science.  For  these  too  are  the  revelation 
of  God  to  us,  and  they  seem  to  be  gaining  and  accumulating  every  day. 
And  they  do  not  change  like  mere  opinions ;  after  an  interval  of  years, 
we  come  back  to  them  and  find  them  the  same.  No  declaration  of  popes 
or  churches  can  alter  by  a  single  hair's  breadth  any  one  of  them,  any 
more  than  it  can  alter  in  any  degree  the  present  or  future  lot  of  a  single 
person.  It  cannot  make  that  which  is  false  to  be  true,  and  that  which 
is  improbable  to  be  probable.  And  amid  the  shiftings  of  opinions,  the 
knowledge  of  facts  and  the  faith  in  them,  whithersoever  they  seem  to 
lead,  has  a  tendency  to  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  us.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  in  which  they  bear  upon  human  life  and  therefore  in- 
directly upon  religion.  And  there  is  also  a  more  direct  connexion  between 
them  ;  for  we  may  regard  truths  of  fact  as  acceptable  to  the  Gk>d  of  truth, 
and  the  discovery  or  acquirement  of  them  as  a  part  of  our  service  to  him. 
And  when  we  give  up  our  long-cherished  opinions  or  our  party  views 
to  the  power  of  fact ;  or  when  we  seek  to  train  our  intellectual  faculties 
in  accuracy,  in  attention,  in  the  conscientious  love  of  truth — in  this 
too  there  may  be  something  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  well-pleasing  to 
himV* 

From  many  passages  in  his  writings  and  in  his  note-books  we  can 
observe  that  in  his  conception  of  the  divine  nature  Jowett  sought 
to  combine  the  ideas  of  a  person  and  of  a  law.  God  is  6  3€6e  and  rh 
Buov  in  one.  There  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  suggestive  paragraph 
in  the  introduction  to  Plato's  Statesman^  which  well  expresses  this 
bent  of  his  mind : 

"  Whether  the  best  form  of  the  ideal  is  a  person  or  a  law  may  fairly  be 
doubted.  The  former  is  more  akin  to  us :  it  clothes  itself  in  poetry  and 
art,  and  appeals  to  reason  more  in  the  form  of  feeling ;  in  the  latter  there 
is  less  danger  of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  a  figure  of  speech. 
The  ideal  of  the  Greek  state  found  an  expression  in  the  deification  of 
law :  the  ancient  Stoics  spoke  of  a  wise  man  perfect  in  virtue,  who  was 
fancifully  said  to  be  a  king ;  but  neither  they  nor  Plato  had  arrived  at 
the  conception  of  a  person  who  was  also  a  law.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  the 
Christian  to  think  of  God  as  vnsdom,  truth,  holiness,  and  also  as  the  wise^ 
true,  and  holy  one.  He  is  always  wanting  to  break  through  the  abstraction 
and  interrupt  the  law,  in  order  that  he  may  present  to  himself  the  more 
familiar  image  of  a  divine  friend.  While  the  impersonal  has  too  slender 
a  hold  upon  the  affections  to  be  made  the  basis  of  religion,  the  conception 
of  a  person  on  the  other  hand  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  new  kind  of 

*  Report  of  Sermon  in  Oa/orel  and  Cambridge  Undergraduaiea*  Joicnioi, 
Feb.  90,  1879. 
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idolatry.  Neiiher  criticism  nor  «q>6iieiioe  allows  na  to  sappoae  that 
there  are  interferences  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  idea  is  inconceiTable 
to  US  and  at  yariance  with  facts.  The  philosopher  or  theologian  who 
oonld  realize  to  mankind  that  a  person  is  a  law,  that  the  higher  rule  has 
no  exception,  that  goodness,  like  knowledge,  is  also  power,  wonld  breathe 
a  new  religious  life  into  the  world  K" 

ObvioQflly  in  a  theism  of  this  kind  there  is  no  room  for  miracles. 
Jowett  rejects  them,  first  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  and  secondly 
because  his  conception  of  God  as  a  person  who  is  also  a  law  makes 
miracles  inadmissible.    Thus,  he  writes  in  a  note-book : 

"  No  one  believes  the  miracles  who  does  not  believe  the  religion  which 
they  are  soppoeed  to  attest.  No  Pagan  believes  the  miracles  of  a  Christian ; 
no  Christian,  of  a  Pagan ;  no  Jesuit,  of  a  Jansenist ;  no  Protestant,  of  a 
Catholic  Every  one  who  affirms  the  truth  of  miracles  does  in  fact  assert 
the  truth  of  his  own  miracles  as  the  one  exception  to  all  the  rest.  But 
how  impossible  is  this  I  For  he  asks  you  to  believe  the  most  improbable 
of  all  things,  and  does  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  a  principle  of  self- 
illusion  in  human  nature,  quite  sufficient  to  have  invented  them  '." 

And  from  a  note-book  of  the  year  1886  we  have  the  following  : 

"  Nor  shall  we  ever  return  to  the  belief  in  facts  which  are  disproved, 
e.  g.  miracles,  the  narratives  of  creation,  of  Mount  Sinai '." 

The  loss  of  miracles  did  not  seem  to  occasion  him  any  pang,  nor 
does  he  apx>ear  to  realize  the  immense  difference  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
between  a  Christianity  with  miracles  and  a  Christianity  without  them. 
In  a  great  Westminster  Abbey  sermon,  preached  in  1883,  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  changes  which  may  come  to  pass  in  the  Church  of  the 
future;  these  he  attempts  to  '* anticipate  in  some  measure  from 
tendencies  which  already  exist.*'    And  he  quietly  says : 

*'No  sensible  person  would  think  nowadays  of  resting  the  evidence 
of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  miracles,  and  may  not  this  stumbling-block, 
which  has  so  long  almost  necessarily  divided  the  Christian  from  the 
scientific  world,  in  the  course  of  another  generation  altogether  disappear  ? 
Such  a  change  woidd  certainly  not  be  greater  than  many  other  changes  of 
opinion,  which  some  here  present  have  witnessed  in  their  own  lifetime. 
The  change  will  not  be  affected  by  argument,  but  there  will  be  a  growing 
•ense  among  men  that  neither  belief  in  this  nor  unbelief  availeth  any- 
thing, but  only  a  life  like  that  of  Christ.  There  will  be  an  increasing 
conviction  that  nothing  in  the  past  can  ever  be  of  equal  importance  with 
the  preeent ;  that  no  opinion  about  religion  is  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  practice ;  and  more  and  more  we  may  expect  to  find  that  religion 

»  Pfoto,  IV,  p.  441  (ed.  3).  •  Wh  n,  p.  86. 

'  Ibid.,  II,  p.  310. 
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will  be  indissolubly  bound  up  with  morality,  and  that  the  idea  of  the 
nature  of  Qod  will  become  ennobled^  enlarged,  idealized  K" 

Closely  similar  to  his  treatment  of  miracles  was  Jowett*s  treatment 
of  criticism.  To  him  religion  is  not  based  on  a  book  or  a  narrative ; 
free  inquiry  which  results  in  any  new  &ct8  can  only  be  beneficial  to 
religion.  It  is  curious  to  read,  forty  years  after  it  was  written,  Jowett's 
contribution  to  the  feunous  Essays  and  Bevieufs  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture.  His  prophecy  in  1859,  "that  the  increase  of  secular 
knowledge  is  beginning  to  be  met  by  a  corresponding  progress  in 
religious  ideas,''  has  in  many  respects  been  realized.  Most  people 
who  read  the  article  now  will  wonder  why  it  created  such  a  stir.  It 
seems  so  obvious.  It  could  almost  be  preached  from  any  Jewish  or 
Christian  pulpit.  Tet  here  we  find  laid  down  in  the  clearest  terms 
the  right  and  the  benefit  of  free  inquiry.  Sentences  like  these  are 
very  interesting  and  significant : 

''  The  healthy  tone  of  religion  among  the  poor  depends  upon  freedom 
of  thought  and  inquiry  among  the  educated. 

''Doubt  comes  in  at  the  window,  when  Inquiry  is  denied  at  the  door. 

<'  That  in  the  present  day  the  great  object  of  Christianity  should  be, 
not  to  change  the  lives  of  men,  but  to  prevent  them  fh>m  changing  their 
opinions ;  that  would  be  a  singular  inversion  of  the  purposes  for  which 
Christ  came  into  the  world.  The  Christian  religion  is  in  a  fUse  i>osition 
when  all  the  tendencies  of  knowledge  are  opposed  to  it. 

*^  Criticism  has  a  healing  influence  in  clearing  away  what  may  be 
termed  the  Sectarianism  of  knowledge.  Without  criticism  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reconcUe  History  and  Science  with  Revealed  Religion ; 
they  must  remain  for  ever  in  a  hostile  and  defiant  attitude.  Instead  of 
being  like  other  records,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  knowledge  which 
existed  in  an  early  stage  of  the  world,  Scripture  would  be  regarded  on  the 
one  side  as  the  work  of  organic  Inspiration,  and  as  a  lying  imposition  on 
the  other. 

''Criticism  is  not  only  negative :  if  it  creates  some  difficultieB,  it  does 
away  others.  It  may  put  us  at  variance  with  a  party  or  section  of 
Christians  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  enables 
us  to  look  at  all  men  as  they  are  in  the  sight  of  6k>d,  not  as  they  appear 
to  the  human  eye,  separated  and  often  interdicted  from  each  other  by 
lines  of  religious  demarcation ;  it  divides  us  from  the  parts  ^to  unite  us  to 
the  whole.  That  is  a  great  help  to  religious  communion.  It  does  away 
with  the  supposed  opposition  of  reason  and  faith.  It  throws  us  back  on 
the  conviction  that  religion  is  a  personal  thing,  in  which  certainty  is  to 
be  slowly  won  and  not  assumed  as  the  result  of  evidence  or  testimony  ^^ 

Religion,  then,  to  Jowett,  "is  not  dependent  upon  historical  events, 
the  report  of  which  we  cannot  altogether  trust*."    We  must  in  con- 

^  Swmmsy  Biographical  and  MiseeUanecus,  p.  993. 

»  Essayi  and  Betfiews  (i86i),  pp.  373,  374,  411,  431.  »  Ia/b,  II,  p.  306. 
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sidering  them  attempt,  not  in  any  conceited  sense,  bnt  in  calm  de^ 
yotion  to  the  God  of  truth,  *'to  place  ourselves  above  them."  Whither 
the  aigament  leads,  thither,  as  servants  of  goodness  and  of  tmth,  we 
too  must  follow.  This  line  of  thought  is  indicated  in  a  passage  in 
the  introdnction  of  the  Republic,  which  can,  however,  only  with  some 
incompleteness  be  understood  without  a  reference  to  the  context  in 
which  it  stands : 

^*  A  Greek  in  the  age  of  Plato  attached  no  importance  to  the  question 
whether  his  religion  was  an  historical  fact.  He  was  just  beginning  to  be 
oonsoious  that  the  past  had  a  history ;  hut  he  could  see  nothing  heyond 
Homer  or  Hesiod.  Whether  their  narratives  were  true  or  false  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  political  or  social  life  of  Hellas.  Men  only  began  to 
iospeet  that  they  were  fictions  when  they  recognized  them  to  be  immoral. 
And  so  in  all  religions ;  the  consideration  of  their  morality  comes  first, 
afterwards  the  truth  of  the  documents  in  which  they  are  recorded,  or  of 
the  events  natural  or  supernatural  which  are  told  of  them.  But  in 
modem  times,  and  in  Protestant  countries  perhaps  more  than  in  Catholic, 
we  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  identify  the  historical  with  the  moral ; 
and  some  have  refused  to  believe  in  religion  at  all,  unless  a  superhuman 
aocuraey  was  discernible  in  every  part  of  the  record.  The  facts  of  an 
ancient  or  religious  histoiy  are  amongst  the  most  important  of  all  facts ; 
but  they  are  frequently  uncertain,  and  we  only  learn  the  true  lesson 
which  is  to  be  gathe^sd  firom  them  when  we  place  ourselves  above 
them*." 

With  such  views  about  miracles  and  criticism,  we  are  naturally 
interested  to  hear  what  Jowett  thought  about  the  life  and  person  of 
Christ,  about  inspiration,  about  the  Bible,  and  about  prayer. 

Did  Jowett  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ?  In  one  sense  of  the 
word  I  should  think  the  answer  would  be  in  the  negative.  In  the 
light  of  what  we  have  already  heard,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  he  believed  in  the  stoiy  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  or  in  a  miraculous 
resurrection.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  question 
would  have  seemed  less  real  and  less  important  to  Jowett  than  it 
does  either  to  very  orthodox  Christians  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  most 
Jews  upon  the  other.  To  him  the  opposition  between  God  and 
man  was  less  abrupt  and  profound  than  it  is  to  most  Jews.  The 
doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  meant  to  him  more,  or  went  with 
him  further.  There  was  a  more  vivid  sense  of  a  diffusion  of  the 
divine  everywhere  rather  tiian  of  its  concentration  within  a  single 
self-conscious  personality.  Thus  we  find  him  writing  of  God  in  the 
following  way : 

^  In  speaking  of  divine  peribction,  we  mean  to  say  that  God  is  just  and 
true  and  loying,  the  author  of  order  and  not  of  disorder,  of  good  and  not 

^  Pffrfb,  ni,  p.  xzzvii. 
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of  eyil.  Or  rather,  that  he  is  justice,  that  he  is  truth,  that  he  is  lore, 
that  he  is  order,  that  he  is  the  very  progress  of  which  we  were  speaking ; 
and  that  whereyer  these  qualities  are  present^  whether  in  the  human  soal 
or  in  the  order  of  nature,  there  is  God.  We  might  still  see  him  every- 
where, if  we  had  not  been  mistakenly  seeking  for  him  apart  from  us, 
instead  of  in  us ;  away  from  the  laws  of  nature,  instead  of  in  them.  And 
we  become  united  to  him  not  by  mystical  absorption,  but  by  partaking, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  that  truth  and  justice  and  lore 
which  he  himself  is  \" 

It  does  not  therefore  seem  surprising  that  Jowett,  with  his  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  character  and  life  of  Christ,  should  have 
any  difficulty  in  speaking  of  Christ^s  teaching  as  'Hhe  religion  of 
a  person  whom  we  believe  to  be  divine  "  (1879).  He  would  not  have 
thought  it  worth  while,  so  to  speak,  to  become  a  Unitarian.  He 
would  have  said— personally  I  do  not  follow  him,  but  I  think  he 
would  have  said— that  the  Unitarian  was  holding  out  on  a  subtlety 
of  doctrine  the  importance  of  which  had  passed  away.  To  him  the 
Christian  was  the  man  who  sought  to  live  the  Christian  life,  not  he 
who  held  this  opinion  or  that  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  A  Jew  can 
easily  translate  such  sentiments  into  Jewish  dialect  if  he  finds  any 
difficulty  in  realizing  their  meaning.  A  Jewish  Jowett  would  say : 
The  Jew  is  not  he  who  believes  or  disbelieves  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  but  he  who  loves  God  and  loves  man :  the  Jew  is  not  he 
who  observes  or  neglects  this  ceremony  or  that  ritual,  but  he  who 
loves  righteousness  and  loving-kindness,  and  walks  humbly  before 
his  God. 

As  to  the  greatness  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  Jowett  never 
wavered.    Thus  in  a  sermon  of  the  year  1888  he  says : 

^' We  know  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  so  far  above  us  that  we  cannot 
ascend  to  it  We  can  only  follow  humbly  and  at  a  distance.  Of  Christ 
we  may  say  he  went  about  doing  good,  because  he  was  good,  because  he 
was  truth,  because  he  knew  human  nature,  because  he  judged  not  as 
man  judgeth.  He  lived  in  communion  with  Gk>d,  and  therefore  he  '  took 
of  the  things  of  God  and  showed  them  to  men.'  As  God  was  his  Cather, 
80  he  was  like  a  father  or  elder  brother  to  all  other  men  '." 

There  are  many  similar  passages ;  I  note  them  here,  without  ex- 
pressing agreement  or  disagreement,  that  I  may  faithfully  record 
a  main  element,  a  central  feature  of  his  entire  teaching.  Perhi^ps 
his  own  position  as  regards  Christ's  person  or  divinity  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  indicated  than  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Oxford  in  1882. 
Jowett  there  tries  to  show  that  Gk>d  was  the  witness  to  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  Christ^s  teaching  and  life. 

»  Pteto,  II,  p.  179.  *  College  Sermoiw,  pp.  333,  31a 
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"  Christ  has  a  greater  witness  than  the  witness  of  men.  He  feels  that 
God  is  his  witness.  Without  God  he  oould  not  'have  lived  such  a  life^ 
or  died  such  a  death.  To  those  who  say,  'Shew  us  the  Father  and  it 
sufficeth  us/  he  only  replies,  '  I  am  the  manifestation  of  the  Father/ 
Righteousness  witnesses  to  itself,  but  it  has  also  the  witness  of  God.  The 
Jews  said,  *  This  is  blasphemy,'  and  so  it  was  for  Simon  Magus,  or  any 
other  false  prophet  who  had  no  truth  in  him,  to  declare  that  he  was  the 
'  great  power  of  God.'  But  it  was  not  blasphemy  for  Christ,  feeling  in 
his  whole  soul  the  lore  of  God,  the  truth  of  God,  the  righteousness  of 
God,  feeling  that  in  all  his  words,  works,  thoughts,  he  was  reflecting  the 
will  of  G^od,  to  declare  himself  one  with  God.  llie  creed  tells  us  that 
he  was  'equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  touching  his  manhood.'  But  is  it  not  more  intelligible  to  us 
and  more  instructive  to  think  of  him  as  one  with  Gh>d,  because  Christ 
and  God  are  one  with  righteousness  and  truth  ?  Christ  does  not  so  much 
assume  to  be  God  as  he  naturally  loses  himself  in  God  ^" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  as  in  many  other  passages  Jowett 
freely  makes  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  well  as  of  the  Synoptics.  The 
life  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  all  four  Gospels  became  to  him  more  and 
more  an  ideal,  and  he  was  apparently  not  greatly  concerned  as  to 
whether  the  actual  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  or  did  not  say  or  do  all  the 
things  which  those  four  Gospels  ascribe  to  him.  He  seemed  to  see  in 
the  story  of  Christ  the  ideal  exemplar,  the  ideal  human  incarnation 
of  perfect  morality  and  perfect  religion.  It  seems  as  if  it  was  of 
little  importance  to  him  how  far  in  every  respect  the  actual  man  may 
or  may  not  have  corresponded  with  this  ideal.  At  all  events  the 
ideal  is  there,  drawn  and  depicted  for  all  time  for  our  continuous 
profit  and  edification.  It  was  perhaps  this  half-historic  and  half-ideal 
way  of  regarding  Christ  which  made  the  Master's  teaching  more  sym- 
pathetic to  Jews.  He  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  rather  a 
question  of  circumstance  or  education  whether  you  regarded  the 
ideal  in  this  personal  way  or  not.  Certainly  about  the  substance  or 
content  of  the  ideal,  as  he  depicted  or  elicited  it  from  the  Gospel 
narratives,  there  could  be  no  dispute  whatever.  It  was  an  ideal  of 
moraUty  and  religion  with  which  everybody,  Jew  and  Christian, 
would  be  in  practical  agreement.  I  infer  the  accuracy  of  what  I 
have  just  said  about  Jowett's  conception  of  Christ  from  several  strik- 
ing passages,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  quote. 

First  I  take  some  words  in  a  sermon  on  *'  the  Completion  of  a  Life's 
Work*'  preached  in  1882 : 

''And,  perhaps,  that  very  want  of  confidence  in  the  letter  of  Scripture  of 
which  I  was  speaking  at  the  beginning  of  this  sermon,  to  which  criticism 
and  comparison  of  documents  have  given  rise,  and  which  by  some  persons 

^  Oa^crd  Univenity  Herald,  Oct.  aS,  iSSa. 
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iA  regftrded  as  the  destraotioii  of  the  Christhui  fiiith,  may  be  really  the 
laeans  by  which  we  attain  to  a  higher  oomprehension  of  the  whole,  passing 
from  words  to  things,  from  the  sayings  of  Christ  to  the  life  of  Christ 
from  the  life  of  Christ  while  he  was  upon  earth  to  the  life  of  Christ 
dwelling  in  the  heart  of  men,  from  Christianity  as  a  sect  to '  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world  V" 

Then  in  a  note-book  belonging  to  the  years  1873  to  1876  we  find 
the  following : 

"  An  ideal  necessarily  mingles  with  all  conceptions  of  Christ ;  why 
then  should  we  object  to  a  Christ  who  is  necessarily  ideal  ?  Do  persons 
really  suppose  that  they  know  Christ  as  they  know  a  living  friend  ?  Is 
not  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  '  Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory,'  an  ideal  ?  Have  not  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  the 
age  of  St  Paul  onwards,  been  always  idealizing  his  memory  ? 

"We  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  only  {Mui^ially  known 
to  us,  like  that  of  other  great  teachers  of  religion.  And  this  is  best  for  u& 
We  haye  enough  to  assist  us,  but  not  enough  to  constrain  us.  And  upon 
this  basis  the  thoughts  of  men  in  many  ages  may  raise  an  ideal  more 
perfect  than  any  actual  conception  of  him.  Each  age  may  add  something 
to  the  perfection  and  balance  of  the  whole.  Did  not  St.  Paul  idealise 
Christ  ?  Do  we  suppose  that  all  which  he  says  of  him  is  simply  matter 
of  fiaet,  or  known  to  St.  Paul  as  such?  It  might  have  been  that  the 
character  would  have  been  lees  universal  if  we  had  been  able  to  trace 
more  defined  features. 

*' What  would  have  happened  to  the  world  if  Christ  had  not  come? 
what  would  happen  if  he  were  to  come  again?  What  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  perfectly  known  the  words  and  teaching  of  Christ? 
How  far  can  we  individualize  Christ,  or  is  he  only  the  perfect  image  of 
humanity?*" 

Thooghts  such  as  these,  like  innumerable  other  thoughts  about 
religion  and  morality,  were  constantly  being  turned  over  in  his  mind. 
The  practical  Jowett  was  always  thinking  of  spiritual  things.  In 
1879  he  re-reads  Thomas  k  Eempis,  and  makes  the  following  note  : 

"Is  it  possible  to  feel  a  personal  attachment  to  Christ  such  as  is 
prescribed  by  Thomas  k  Kempis?  I  think  that  it  in  impossible  and 
contrary  to  human  nature  that  we  should  be  able  to  concentrate  our 
thovights  on  a  person  scarcely  known  to  us,  who  lived  1,800  years  ago. 
But  there  might  be  such  a  passionate  longing  and  yearning  for  goodness 
and  truth.  The  personal  Christ  might  become  the  ideal  Christ,  and  this 
would  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  goodness'." 

Then  at  the  very  close  of  his  life  (1892),  he  writes  in  the  same 
strain  in  a  letter  to  Mn.  Humphry  Ward.  I  quote  the  setting  of  the 
paiiioalar  words  I  here  want  as  well  as  the  words  themselves,  becanse 

*  CoUege  Sfrmotu,  p.  34a.  *  2^^,  II,  p.  85.  '  Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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they  show  the  positive  bent  of  the  Master's  mind.  Though  he  wel- 
comed the  freest  inquiry  and  the  fiillest  criticism  he  yet  always 
"  placed  himself  above  them  "  : 

**  I  hope  that  the  age  of  Biblical  criticism  is  passing  away,  and  that  we 
may  get  into  a  Jargior  aether.  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  gained  from  it 
except  negatively,  and  there  of  course  we  have  gained  a  great  deal  by 
clearing  away  so  much,  but  positively  we  have  gained  little  or  nothing. 
And  even  if  we  knew  the  manner  of  the  composition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  were  sure  of  every  reading  and  every  date  and  Caot,  we 
should  be  no  nearer  the  true  form  of  religion.  It  is  not  with  the  very 
words  of  Christy  but  with  the  best  form  of  Christianity  as  the  world  has 
made  it,  or  can  make  it,  or  will  receive  it,  that  we  are  concerned  to-day. 
There  is  an  ideal  which  we  have  to  place  before  us  intimately  connected 
with  practical  life — nothing,  if  not  a  life — which  may  be  conveniently 
spoken  of  as  the  life  of  Christ  *." 

This  letter  to  Mrs.  Ward  throws  some  additional  light  on  a  superb 
passage  with  which  the  Introduction  to  the  Republic  now  concludes. 
It  is  part  of  a  short  section  added  in  the  third  edition,  and  belongs 
therefore,  like  the  letter,  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Master's  life  *. 
From  its  almost  mystical  language  we  can  yet  perceive  that  Jowett 
is  seeking  to  find  as  it  were  a  common  term  for  that  moral  ideal 
which  some  see  embodied  and  humanized  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
He  has  spoken  of  two  ideals  which  "never  appeared  above  the  horizon 
in  Greek  philosophy,"  but  ''float  before  the  minds  of  men  in  our  own 
day."  These  two  ideals  are  the  future  of  the  human  race  in  this 
world  and  the  future  of  the  individual  in  another.  And  having 
^ken  briefly  of  them  he  ends  as  follows : 

''There  is  a  third  ideal,  not  the  same,  but  akin  to  these,  which  has 
a  pUee  in  the  home  and  heart  of  every  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  in  which  men  seem  to  And  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  truth,  the 
Divine  man,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  is  the  first- 
bom  and  head  of  the  whole  fiunily  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  whom  the 
Divine  and  human,  that  which  is  without  and  that  which  is  within 
the  range  of  otu-  earthly  faculties,  are  indissolubly  united.  Neither 
is  this  divine  form  of  goodness  wholly  separable  from  the  ideal  of  the 
ChrisUan  Ohurdi,  which  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  'his  body,' 
or  at  variance  vrith  those  other  images  of  good  which  Plato  sets  before  us. 
We  see  him  in  a  figure  only,  and  of  figures  of  speech  we  select  but  a  few, 
and  theae  the  simplest,  to  be  the  expression  of  him.  We  behold  him 
in  a  picture,  but  he  is  not  there.  We  gather  up  the  fragments  of  his 
dJaconrses,  but  neither  do  they  represent  him  as  he  truly  was.  His 
dwelling  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  earth,  but  in  the  heart  of  man.    This 

•  L<^  n,  p.  445- 

'  Tbe  third  edition  of  the  Republic  was  published  separately  before  the 
other  dialogues  in  1888. 
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is  that  image  which  liato  saw  dimly  in  the  distance,  which,  when 
existing  among  men,  he  called,  in  the  language  of  Homer, '  the  Ukeiiess 
of  God,'  the  likeness  of  a  nature  which  in  all  ages  men  have  felt  to 
be  greater  and  better  than  themselves,  and  which  in  endless  forms, 
whether  deriyed  from  Scripture  or  nature,  from  the  witness  of  history 
or  from  the  human  heart,  regarded  as  a  person  or  not  as  a  person,  wiUi 
or  without  parts  or  passions,  existing  in  space  or  not  in  space,  is  and  will 
always  continue  to  be  to  mankind  the  Idea  of  Good  K" 

Jowett's  yiewB  on  inspiration  are,  I  should  say,  much  the  same  as 
those  of  liberal  theists  in  all  religions  denominations.  But  doubUeas 
his  broad  and  dispassionate  utterances  in  Essays  and  Reviews  most  have 
given  grave  offence  forty  years  ago.  How  the  cobwebs  of  outworn 
theology  are  brushed  away  by  such  a  sentence  as  this : 

*'  To  the  question  '  What  is  inspiration  ?  *  the  first  answer  is,  '  That 
idea  of  Scripture  which  we  gather  from  the  knowledge  of  it '.' " 

And  how  simple  and  comprehensive  is  the  next  consideration : 

«  Any  true  doctrine  of  inspiration  must  conform  to  all  well-asoertained 
fscts  of  history  or  of  science.  The  same  fact  cannot  be  true  and  untrue, 
any  more  than  the  same  words  can  have  two  opposite  meanings.  The 
same  fact  cannot  be  true  in  religion  when  seen  by  the  light  of  feuth, 
and  untrue  in  science  when  looked  at  through  the  medium  of  evidence 
or  experiment.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  sun  goes  round 
the  earth  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun ; 
or  that  the  world  appears  to  have  existed,  but  has  not  existed, 
during  the  vast  epochs  of  which  geology  speaks  to  us.  But  if  so,  there 
is  no  need  of  elaborate  reconcilements  of  revelation  and  science ;  they 
reconcile  themselves  the  moment  any  scientific  truth  is  distinctly  ascer- 
tained. As  the  idea  of  nature  enlaiges,  the  idea  of  revelation  also 
enlarges;  it  was  a  temporary  misunderstanding  which  severed  them. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  is  procured  by  the  few  is  com- 
municated in  its  leading  features  at  least  to  the  many,  they  will  receive 
with  it  a  higher  conception  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  It  may  hereafter 
appear  as  natural  to  the  majority  of  mankind  to  see  the  providence  of 
€h>d  in  the  order  of  the  world,  as  it  once  was  to  appeal  to  interruptions 
ofitV 

From  a  note-book  belonging  to  the  years  1873  to  1876  we  arc 
given  the  following  "  last  words  on  inspiration'* : 

'*  I.  Were  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  inspired  when  they  wrote 
in  any  other  sense  than  they  were  during  the  rest  of  their  lives  ? 

'*  a.  Is  there  any  essential  difference  between  the  apostle  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Bernard,  and  if  so,  how  is  this  difference  to  be  defined  or  ascer- 
tained? 

>  FlatOf  III,  p.  ccxxxL  '  Essays  and  Bsvie%n,  p.  347. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  348. 
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"  3.  1b  there  any  difference  between  St  Bernard  and  Plato  except  that 
they  were  men  of  genius  of  a  different  kind— the  one  a  religions  genios, 
the  other  a  philosophical  and  poetical  genius  ? 

"4.  Bat  if  80)  inspiration  must  be  extended  to  all  men  .who  rise  aboye 
themselyes,  who  get  out  of  themselyes,  who  haye  anticipations  of  truths 
which  they  cannot  realize ;  who  live  not  in  the  present  and  individual, 
but  in  the  future  and  universal  world. 

*'  5.  But  if  so,  every  great  and  good  man  is  inspired,  or  none  are  inspired, 
and  all  the  great  thoughts  of  mankind  are  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
sacred  inheritance  ^" 

Jowett  was  willing  to  use  convenient  phrases  about  inspiration,  such 
as  its  human  and  its  divine  element,  but  he  was  well  aware  of  their 
necessaiy  inaccuracy.  Our  words  ft*»^  nur  thoughts  are  not  equal  to 
the  complexity  of  the  n  ^^oions  between  the  human  and  the 
divine.    In  1891  he  writes  the  following : 

**  I  do  not  think  it  is  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the  human  any  more 
than  of  the  divine  element  in  inspiration.  We  cannot  separate  them 
iny  more  than  we  can  separate  mind  and  body :  they  run  up  into  one 
another.  But  in  common  language  it  is  a  natural  mode  of  speaking. 
In  the  higher  part  we  include  the  truer  and  more  spiritual  conceptions 
of  God,  the  more  perfect  morality,  the  holy  life.  In  the  lower  part 
we  may  place  the  historical  facts,  whether  true  or  invented,  the  passions 
of  a  warlike  and  semi-barbarous  race,  imprecations  against  enemies,  and 
the  like.  I  think  it  worthy  of  remark  that  in  precept,  though  not  always 
in  practice,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  everywhere  rise  above  the 
animal  passions  and  also  above  the  deceits  and  falsehoods  of  mankind. 
Ihese  remarks  seem  to  me  to  apply  more  or  less  to  all  the  religions 
of  the  world :  they  are  all  more  or  less  inspired,  more  or  less  human  and 
also  divine  '." 

The  last  quotation  already  indicates  what  it  was  that  Jowett 
admired  in  the  Bible,  and  how  he  regarded  it  No  one  had  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  great  sayings  and  teachings  whether  of  the  Old 
or  of  the  New  Testunent.  I  have  heard  him  repeat  favourite  sen- 
tences, such  as  ''  I  desire  love  and  not  sacrifice,"  or  "  The  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,"  with  a  sort  of  inspired  enthusiasm. 
The  great  can  best  understand  the  great:  the  profundity  and 
magnificence  of  the  highest  prophetic  teaching,  or  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  meant  more  to  him  than  to  an  ordinary  person.  He  saw 
deeper  down ;  he  realized  more  fully.  But  his  admiration  was 
always  discriminating.  **  Nothing,**  he  observes,  '*  has  ever  surpassed 
the  Psalms  in  depth  and  purity  of  devotion  V  On  one  occasion  he 
ends  a  sermon  by  quoting  six  very  simple  sentences  from  the  Psalms, 
with  this  preface:  "And  now  I  shall  sum  up  the  meaning  which 

»  Li/ity  II,  p.  87.  *  Ibid.,  p.  388.  ■  CoOege  Sermtms,  p.  990. 
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I  have  imperfectly  sought  to  convey  in  words  which  have  been  the 
comfort  of  many  \**  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  at  pains  to  point 
out  that :  "  We  are  not  bound  to  give  our  assent  either  to  the  con- 
ception of  God,  or  the  acts  and  words  of  inspired  men,  if  our 
conscience  revolts  at  them,  merely  because  they  are  found  in  Scripture 
or  read  in  churches  V* 
In  another  sermon  he  says : 

"  The  religious  ideas  of  one  age  require  to  he  translated  into  the  religions 
ideas  of  another.  The  religious  thoughts  of  one  age  may  hecome  the 
feelings  of  another;  the  religious  truth  of  one  age  may  become  the 
religious  poetry  of  another.  The  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
personal  and  individual,  speaking  heart  to  heart  as  one  man  speaks  to 
another,  telling  of  a  God  who  is  indeed  always  described  by  the  Psalmist 
or  Prophet  as  the  God  of  justice  and  of  truth,  and  yet  asserts  his  despotic 
power  to  pull  down  one  man  and  put  up  another.  .  •  .  There  must  be 
a  silent  correction  of  the  familiar  words  of  the  Psalmist  when  we  use 
them,  if  they  are  to  express  the  truth  for  us.  For  we  know  that  God 
is  not  sitting,  as  he  is  represented  in  some  pictures,  on  the  circle  of 
the  heavens,  but  that  his  temple  is  the  heart  of  man ;  we  know  that 
he  is  not  the  God  of  one  nation  only,  but  of  all  mankind  ;  we  know  that 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  Except  men  build  the  house, 
the  Lord  will  not  build  it;  except  the  watchmen  keep  guard  in  the 
city,  the  Lord  will  not  guard  it  In  everything  the  means  are  to  be 
taken  first,  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  be  studied  and  consulted : — then,  and 
only  then,  the  blessing  of  Ood  follows  us,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  *the  Lord  prospers  our  handiwork  *.' " 

Jowett  would  have  teachers  and  clergymen  neither  exaggerate  nor 
minimize  the  difficulties  of  Scripture.  On  this  subject  there  are  some 
wise  suggestions  in  his  article  in  Essays  and  Reviews.    Thus  he  says : 

"  The  poor  generally  read  the  Bible  unconsciously ;  they  take  the  good, 
and  catch  the  prevailing  spirit.  .  .  .  The  child  is  only  struck  by  the 
impiety  of  the  children  who  mocked  the  prophet ;  he  does  not  think 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishment  which  is  inflicted  on  them.  And 
the  poor,  in  this  respect,  are  much  like  children :  their  reflection  on 
the  morality  or  immorality  of  characters  or  events  is  suppressed  by 
reverence  for  Scripture.  The  Christian  teacher  has  a  sort  of  tact  by  which 
he  guides  them  to  perceive  only  the  spirit  of  the  Gk>spel  everywhere ;  they 
read  in  the  Psalms  of  David's  sin  and  repentance,  of  the  never^&iling 
goodness  of  God  to  him,  and  his  never-failing  trust  in  Him,  not  of  his 
imprecations  against  his  enemies.  Such  difficulties  are  greater  in  theory 
and  on  paper,  than  in  the  management  of  a  school  or  parish.  They  are 
found  to  affect  the  half-educated,  rather  than  either  ttie  poor,  or  those 
who  are  educated  in  a  higher  bgobb.  To  be  above  such  difficulties  is 
the  happiest  condition  of  human  life  and  knowledge,  or  to  be  below 

■  CoOsge  Sarmms,  p.  zoz.  '  Ibid.,  p.  fl9a  *  Ibid.,  p.  4a, 
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them ;  to  see,  or  think  we  see,  how  they  may  he  reconciled  with  divine 
power  and  wisdom,  or  not  to  see  how  they  are  apparently  at  yarianoe 
with  them  V 

The  wisdom  of  the  last  sentence  (combining  as  it  does  a  touching 
gentleness  with  just  a  glimmer  of  benignant  satire)  is  truly  admir- 
able. According  to  this  teaching  I  need  not  have  removed  the  **  bear" 
story  from  my  Bible  for  Home  Beading,  But  it  may  be  donbted 
whether  either  the  "children"  or  the  "poor"  of  1899  are  quite  the 
same  as  those  of  i860.  Perhaps  a  larger  and  growing  number  of  the 
latter  have  passed  into  the  class  whom  Jowett  describes  as  *'  half- 
educated.**    And  them  these  scriptural  difficulties  chiefly  affect. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Essayist  would  wish  to  see  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  become  a  more  integral  part  of  liberal  education,  and 
taught  in  a  larger  spirit : 

^It  may  be  doubted  whether  Scripture  has  ever  been  sufficiently 
regarded  as  an  element  of  liberal  education.  Few  deem  it  worth  while 
to  spend  in  the  study  of  it  the  same  honest  thought  or  pains  which  are 
bestowed  on  a  classical  author.  Nor  as  at  present  studied  can  it  be 
said  always  to  have  an  elevating  effect.  It  is  not  a  useful  lesson  for 
the  young  student  to  apply  to  Scripture,  principles  which  he  would 
hesitate  to  apply  to  other  books ;  to  make  formal  reconcilements  of  dis- 
crepancies which  he  would  not  think  of  reconciling  in  ordinary  history ; 
to  divide  simple  words  into  double  meanings ;  to  adopt  the  fancies  of 
Fathers  and  commentators  as  real  knowledge.  This  laxity  of  knowledge 
is  apt  to  infect  the  judgment  when  transforred  to  other  subjects.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  unsettlement  of  mind  which  prevails 
among  intellectual  young  men  is  attributable  to  these  causes  ;  the  mixture 
of  truth  and  falsehood  in  religious  education  certainly  tends  to  impair, 
at  the  age  when  it  is  most  needed,  the  early  influence  of  a  religious 
homeV 

For  the  right  study  of  the  Scriptures  there  are  several  good  hints 
and  cautions  in  the  course  of  the  essay.  Whether  it  was  a  classical 
poet  or  a  Hebrew  prophet,  Jowett  in  either  case  had  a  wholesome  fear 
lest  the  words  of  the  text  should  become  less  familiar  to  the  student 
than  the  words  of  the  commentator.  When  he  began  to  prepare  his 
edition  of  the  three  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  learn  the  entire  Greek  by  heart.  What  he  did  in  his  own  case, 
he  recommends  to  others.  He  urges  the  student  to  use  commentaries 
to  get  rid  of  commentaries,  to  have  only  one  great  object  in  view :  to 
find  out  what  the  words  actually  meant  to  the  original  writer. 

"  Any  one  who,  instead  of  burying  himself  in  the  pages  of  the  com> 
mentators,  would  learn  the  sacred  writings  by  heart,  and  paraphrase 

^  E$8ai/8  and  BevieufStp,  417.  *  Ibid.,  p.  498. 
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them  in  English,  will  probably  make  a  nearer  approach  to  their  tnie 
meaning  than  he  would  gather  from  any  commentaiy.  The  intelligent 
mind  will  asks  its  own  questions,  and  find  for  the  most  part  its  own  answers. 
The  true  use  of  interpretation  is  to  get  rid  of  interpretation,  and  leave  us 
alone  in  company  with  the  author  ^" 

And  again  (speaking  of  the  New  Testament,  but  with  words  which 
apply  almost  equally  well  to  the  Old)  he  says  : 

<<  The  book  itself  remains  as  at  the  first  unchanged  amid  the  changing 
interpretations  of  it.  The  office  of  the  interpreter  is  not  to  add  another, 
but  to  recover  the  original  one  ;  the  meaning,  that  is,  of  the  words  as 
they  struck  on  the  ears  or  flashed  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  first  heard 
and  read  them.  .  .  .  All  the  after  thoughts  of  theology  are  nothing  to 
him ;  they  are  not  the  true  lights  which  light  him  in  difficult  places. 
His  concern  is  with  a  book  in  which,  as  in  other  ancient  writings,  are 
some  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  which  defect  of  our  knowledge 
cannot  however  be  supplied  by  the  conjectures  of  Fathers  or  divines. 
The  simple  words  of  that  book  he  tries  to  preserve  absolutely  pure  from 
the  refinements  or  distinctions  of  later  times.  He  acknowledges  that 
they  are  fragmentary,  and  would  suspect  himself,  if  out  of  fragments 
he  were  able  to  create  a  well-rounded  system  or  a  continuous  history. 
The  greater  part  of  his  learning  is  a  knowledge  of  the  text  itself;  he  has 
no  delight  in  the  voluminous  literature  which  has  ovei^grown  it.  He 
has  no  theory  of  interpretation ;  a  few  rules  guarding  against  common 
errors  are  enough  for  him.  His  object  is  to  read  the  Scriptures  like  any 
other  book,  with  a  real  interest  and  not  merely  a  conventional  one.  He 
wants  to  be  able  to  open  his  eyes  and  see  or  imagine  things  as  they 
really  are*." 

For  young  men  who  are  going  to  become  ministers  of  religion,  and 
who  will  have  to  write  endless  sermons,  with  perhaps  no  endless  stock 
of  matter  and  ideas,  the  caution  which  Jowett  gives  on  the  use  of 
Scripture  is  probably  not  wholly  out  of  date : 

'*  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  or  amplify  the  meaning  of  simple  words 
for  the  sake  of  edification  may  indeed  have  a  practical  use  in  sermons, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  awaken  not  so  much  the  intellect  as  the  heart 
and  conscience.  Spiritual  food,  like  natural,  may  require  to  be  of  a 
certain  bulk  to  nourish  the  human  mind.  But  this  *  tendency  to  edifica- 
tion '  has  had  an  unfortunate  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrii>ture. 
For  the  preacher  almost  necessarily  oversteps  the  limits  of  actual  know- 
ledge, his  feelings  overflow  with  the  subject ;  even  if  he  have  the  power, 
he  has  seldom  the  time  for  accurate  thought  or  inquiry.  And  in  the 
course  of  years  spent  in  writing,  perhaps  without  study,  he  is  apt  to 
persuade  himself,  if  not  others,  of  the  truth  of  his  own  repetitions.  .  .  . 
Any  one  who  has  ever  written  sermons  is  aware  how  hard  it  is  to  apply 
Scripture  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  ita 
meaning*.*' 

'  E$$ay$  and  Review$f  p.  38.  '  Ibid.,  p.  338.  '  Ibid.,  p.  333. 
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Yet  Jowett  was  far  from  saying  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  expand  the 
words  of  the  Bible  and  to  gi^e  them  a  wider  and  sometimes  a  higher 
meaning.  He  writes  abont  this  subject  with  his  usual  fascinating 
wisdom  in  the  opening  of  a  sermon  on  ** failure  and  success*'  preached 
in  1879. 

'*  It  has  been  common  to  apply  the  words  of  Scripture  in  senses  which 
were  not  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  or  uttered  them. 
Besides  the  original  meaning,  other  meanings  or  uses  of  them  have 
sprang  up,  which  have  been  hardly  less  important.  They  have  served 
not  only  as  rules  of  life  but  as  vehicles  or  expressions  of  the  higher 
thooghts  of  mankind.  They  have  stamped  the  literature  of  Christendom, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  out  of  them.  The  new  meaning 
which  was  brought  to  them  and  was  shown  through  them,  the  truth 
in  the  heart  of  men  which  was  infused  into  them,  has  inspired  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  been  the  light  of  other  ages.  Such  an  enlargement 
of  ancient  and  sacred  words  appears  to  be  natural  and  necessary.  The 
world  would  soon  have  outgrown  the  religious  books  of  its  childhood 
if  there  were  no  power  of  adapting  them  to  new  wants  and  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  The  sacred  books  of  all  nations,  in  so  far  as  they  retain 
any  life  or  power,  have  experienced  a  similar  adaptation.  They  mean, 
or  are  made  to  mean,  more  than  the  authors  of  them  ever  knew,  or  could 
have  conceived.  There  is  a  new  truth  which  is  also  old,  another  com- 
mandment which  was  given  from,  the  banning.  This  is  the  progress 
of  religious  thought  which  is  ever  widening  as  years  go  on ;  which 
clothes  itself  in  many  solemn  and  expressive  formulas,  in  many  poetical 
figures,  in  many  types  and  symbols  taken  from  an  older  dispensation. 
It  transmutes  what  is  local  and  national  into  what  is  spiritual  and 
universal.  It  is  not  merely  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  they  may  be 
interpreted  by  the  philological  critic,  but  the  words  of  the  Bible  as 
they  have  been  enriched  by  the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages,  as  they  have 
reflected  their  highest  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  they  have  been  lighted 
up  by  the  lessons  of  human  history,  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by 
experience,  which  have  been  the  living  word  of  God,  bringing  forth  fruit 
in  the  world. 

*'  There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  that  manner  of  adapting  Scripture 
which  is  so  widely  prevalent  in  religious  writings,  if  we  distinguish, 
as  with  our  present  knowledge  we  ought  to  do,  between  the  adaptation 
and  the  original  meaning.  We  are  not  making  Scripture  signify  what 
we  please,  we  are  only  endeavouring  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  our  own 
highest  thoughts,  or  seeking  to  find  in  it  their  best  and  truest  expres- 
sion ^" 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  worth  while 
to  give  two  extracts,  from  different  epochs  of  Jowett*8  life,  dealing 
specifically  with  the  Old  Testament  as  such.  The  first  is  again  taken 
from  the  article  in  Essays  and  Reviews : 

'*  The  Old  Testament  has  also  its  peculiar  lessons  which  are  not  conveyed 
^  CoUege  Sermons,  p.  344. 
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with  equal  point  or  foroe  in  the  New.  The  beginnings  of  human  history 
are  themselyes  a  lesson  haying  a  ftesbness  as  of  the  early  dawn.  There 
are  forms  of  evil  against  which  the  prophets  and  the  prophetical  spirit 
of  the  law  carry  on  a  warfare,  in  terms  almost  too  hold  for  the  way  of 
life  of  modem  times.  There,  more  plainly  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  Scripture,  is  expressed  the  antagonism  of  outward  and  inward,  of 
ceremonial  and  moral,  of  mercy  and  sacrifice.  There  all  the  masks  of 
hypocrisy  are  rudely  torn  asunder,  in  which  an  unthinking  world  allows 
itself  to  be  disguised.  There  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  their  duties  towards  one  another,  are  most  clearly  enunciated. 
There  the  religion  of  suifering  first  appears — ^adyersity,  the  blessing' 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New.  There  the  sorrows  and 
aspirations  of  the  soul  find  their  deepest  expressions,  and  also  their 
consolation.  The  feeble  person  has  an  image  of  himself  in  the  *  bruised 
reed ' ;  the  suifering  seryant  of  God  passes  into  the  '  beloyed  one  in  whom 
my  soul  delighteth.*  Even  the  latent  and  most  desolate  phases  of  the 
human  mind  are  reflected  in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes ;  yet  not  without 
the  solemn  assertion  that '  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  *  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things  ^" 

And  twenty-six  years  later,  from  a  note-book  of  1886,  we  get  the 
following : 

<*  Hitherto  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  has  superseded  or 
adapted  that  of  the  Old.  But  we  may  also  return  from  the  New  to  the 
Old.  The  language  of  the  prophets  has  a  much  nearer  relation  to  our 
feelings  than  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  and  infinitely  nearer  than  the 
language  of  dogmatic  theology  '.** 

We  haye  seen  how  Jowett  sought  to  reconcile  religion  with 
science.  The  more  law,  the  more  God,  seems  to  be  his  formula.  How 
then,  we  ask,  did  he  deal  with  the  subtle  problem  of  prayer  ?  I  fancy 
most  people  would  say  that  no  cut-and-diy  answer  can  be  giyen  to  the 
question.  Jowett  would  perhaps  not  haye  thought  any  the  worse  of 
himself  even  if  this  be  the  case.  What  he  said  of  Plato  might 
also  be  said  of  him:  "nor  is  he  always  consistent  with  himBelf, 
because  he  is  always  moving  onward,  and  knows  that  there  are 
many  more  things  in  philosophy  than  can  be  expressed  in  words,  and 
that  truth  is  greater  than  consistency  \*'  The  laws  of  our  spiritual 
being  which  relate  us  to  Gk)d  are  not  capable  of  being  exactly 
defined  or  understood;  there  clings  about  them  a  mystery,  but 
none  the  less  do  we  believe  that  they  are  laws  and  not  caprice.  It  is 
this  twofold  aspect  of  them  which  Jowett  presents  to  us,  and  when 
we  consider  his  remarks  on  prayer  as  a  whole,  we  shall,  I  think,  find 
them  characterized  rather  by  unity  than  differences. 

*  Essays  and  RmeiDSt  p.  416.  '  Life,  II,  p.  31a. 

'  Plato,  y,  p.  ccxxxviii  (from  Jowetfs  'Last  Words'  on  Plato  added  in 
the  third  edition,  1891). 
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The  longest  and  most  detailed  statement  about  prayer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  commentary  on  St.  Paul.  In  its  essentials  I  hardly 
think  that  Jowett  would  have  desired  to  alter  it  even  in  his  maturest 
years. 

"Prayer  is  the  summing  up  of  the  Christian  life  in  a  definite  act, 
which  is  at  once  inward  and  outward,  the  power  of  which  on  the 
character,  like  that  of  any  other  act,  is  proportioned  to  its  intensity. 
The  imagination  of  doing  rightly  adds  little  to  our  strength  :  even  the 
wish  to  do  so  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  change  of  heart  and 
conduct.  But  in  prayer  we  imagine,  and  wish,  and  perform  all  in  one. 
Our  imperfect  resolutions  are  offered  up  to  God ;  our  weakness  becomes 
strength,  our  words  deeds.  No  other  action  is  so  mysterious ;  there  is 
none  in  which  we  seem,  in  the  same  manner,  to  renounce  ourselves  that 
we  may  be  one  with  Gk)d. 

"Of  what  nature  that  prayer  is  which  is  effectual  to  the  obtaining 
of  its  requests  is  a  question  of  the  same  kind  as  what  constitutes  a  true 
faith.  That  prayer,  we  should  reply,  which  is  itself  most  of  an  act,  which 
is  most  immediately  followed  by  action,  which  is  most  truthAil,  manly, 
8elf-43ontrolled,  which  seems  to  lead  and  direct,  rather  than  to  follow, 
our  natural  emotions.  That  prayer  which  is  its  own  answer  because 
it  asks  not  for  any  temporal  good,  but  for  union  with  God.  That  prayer 
which  begins  with  the  confession,  'We  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as 
we  ought ' ;  which  can  never  by  any  possibility  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  because  even  in  extremity  of  danger  or  suffering,  it  seeks  only 
the  fulfilment  of  his  will.  That  prayer  which  acknowledges  that  our 
enemies,  or  those  of  a  different  faith,  are  equally  with  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  God ;  in  which  we  never  unwittingly  ask  for  our  own  good 
at  the  expense  of  others.  That  prayer  in  which  faith  is  strong  enough 
to  submit  to  experience;  in  which  the  soul  of  man  is  nevertheless 
conscious  not  of  any  self-produced  impression,  but  of  a  true  communion 
with  the  Author  and  Maker  of  his  being. 

"  In  prayer,  as  in  all  religion,  there  is  something  that  it  is  impossible 
to  describe,  and  that  seems  to  be  untrue  the  moment  it  is  expressed  in 
words.  In  the  relations  of  man  with  God,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
separate  what  belongs  to  the  finite  and  what  to  the  infinite.  We  can 
feel,  but  we  cannot  analyse  it.  We  can  lay  down  practical  rules  for  it, 
but  can  give  no  adequate  account  of  it.  It  is  a  mystery  which  we  do 
not  need  to  fathom.  In  all  religion  there  is  an  element  of  which  we  are 
conscious ; — which  is  no  mystery,  which  ought  to  be  and  is  on  a 
level  vrith  reason  and  experience.  There  is  something  besides,  which, 
in  those  who  give  way  to  every  vague  spiritual  emotion,  may  often  fall 
below  reason  (for  to  them  it  becomes  a  merely  physical  state) ;  whiidi 
may  also  raise  us  above  ourselTes,  until  reason  and  feeling  meet  in  one, 
and  the  lifs  on  earth  even  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  answers  to  the 
desoription  of  the  apostle,  *  Having  your  conversation  in  heaven  \' " 

1  81  Paul,  II,  p.  947  (ed.  a). 
TOL.  XII.  Y 
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To  some  doubtless  this  language  may  seem  vagae ;  to  others  it  will 
represent  a  high  ideal  towards  which  their  practice  will  seek  to  strive. 
The  next  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  1865  says  the  same  things 
in  different  words : 

**  Prayer,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  an  absurdity,  if  it  means  praying 
for  fine  weather,  kc.  (faith  must  snap  in  the  face  of  uniyersal  obvious 
facts) ;  or  an  ambiguity  of  the  worst  kind,  if  the  Theologian  refuses  to 
say,  in  reference  to  an  action  of  eveiyday  life,  whether  it  is  supposed 
to  have  this  eflfect  or  not. 

**  There  is  nothing  that  more  requires  to  be  stated  than  that  prayer  is 
a  mental,  moral,  spiritual  process,  a  communion  or  conversation  with 
God,  or  an  aspiration  after  him  and  resignation  to  him,  an  anticipation 
of  heaven,  an  identification  of  self  with  the  highest  law,  the  truest  idea, 
the  blending  of  true  thought  and  true  feeling,  of  the  vnll  and  the  under- 
standing, containing  also  the  recognition  that  we  ask  for  nothing  but  to 
be  better,  stronger,  truer,  deeper  than  we  are.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
anthropomorphism  of  much  of  what  is  called  revealed  religion  has  obscured 
the  natural  religion  of  men  on  this  subject.  On  the  old  theory,  all  answers 
to  prayer  were  necessarily  miraculous,  and  therefore  the  belief  in  them 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  imreal  ^" 

In  a  different  tone,  but  yet  echoing  the  same  fundamental  ideas,  is 
much  which  he  says  about  prayer  in  a  sermon  on  *^  going  to  church  ** 
preached  at  Balliol  in  1875.  Every  young  man  who  wants  to  spend 
his  time  in  church  or  synagogue  wisely  and  well  would  be  the  better 
for  reading  and  pondering  over  that  sagacious  discourse.  Here  the 
Master,  "  careful  of  not  saying  more  than  he  believes,"  tells  us  in 
what  manner  we  ought  to  lay  our  petitions  before  God  and  of  what 
they  should  consist.  We  need  not  always  attend  to  the  words  of  the 
service : 

'*The  advantage  of  public  worship  is  that  it  is  also  private:  any 
reasonable  act  of  devotion  may  form  part  of  it ;  we  may  offer  up  to  God 
our  studiefi,  entreating  him  to  give  us  the  power  so  to  use  our  natural 
talents  that  they  may  be  the  instruments  of  his  service.  We  may 
feonsecrate  to  him  our  business,  praying  that  the  gains  which  we  make 
may  be  employed  in  his  service,  and  sometimes  devising  plans  of  charity 
or  philanthropy.  We  may  review  our  faults,  begging  him  to  take  from 
us  all  vanity,  levity,  sensuality,  and  to  infriBe  into  us  a  new  mind  and 
character. ...  Or,  once  more,  we  may  ask  of  him  to  illumine  our  minds 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  with  finimess  and  judgment,  vnth  accuracy  and 
clearness,  that  in  some  way,  whether  by  teaching  or  writing,  we  may 
assist  in  the  education  of  mankind :  so  many  topics  of  thought  are  there 
on  which  we  may  reflect  and  at  the  same  time  wish,  for  prayer  is  a  time 
for  wishing  and  thinking,  not  as  some  imagine  a  mere  enthusiasm,  or 
act  of  prostration,  but  requiring  the  highest  exercise  of  the  intellect,  as 

^  Li^f  I,  p.  4Z0. 
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well  aa  the  deepest  affection  of  the  heart.  God  does  not  demand  of  as 
that  we  should  lie  down  before  him,  like  worms  crawling  in  the  sunshine, 
but  that  with  our  reason,  the  highest  of  his  gifts,  we  should  seek  to 
recognize  the  truth  of  his  nature— that  we  should  watch  what  experience 
teaches  about  his  modes  of  dealing  with  us — ^that  we  should  turn  again 
to  that  image  of  himself,  transcending  experience,  which  he  has  set  in 
the  human  heart  V 

These  last  noble  words  are  like  a  sentence  in  the  first  edition  of 
St.  PanTs  Epiaties  which  is  not  found  in  the  second  edition  of  1859 : 

"  Prayer  is  the  very  rererse  of  the  assertion  of  ourselyes  before  God ; 
yet  in  kneeling  before  him,  while  we  remember  that  he  is  God,  he  bids 
OS  remember  also  that  we  are  men,  whom,  eyen  when  humbled  before 
him,  he  would  not  have  fall  below  the  reason  that  he  has  given  us  '." 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Jowett  retained  a  belief  in  the  value  of 
prayer.  He  is  inclined  to  ascribe  a  laxity  in  the  habit  rather  to 
moral  weakness  than  to  intellectual  doubts.  In  the  privacy  of  his 
own  thoughts,  with  touching  and  habitual  humility,  he  accuses 
himself  of  an  inadequate  love  of  God,  and  writes : 

"Nothing  makes  one  more  conscious  of  poverty  and  shallowness  of 
character  than  the  difficulty  of  praying  or  attending  to  prayer*." 

Jowett  cannot,  I  think,  be  accused  of  not  facing  with  resolution  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  From  a  note-book  of  the  year  1874  we 
are  given  an  extract  which  begins :  *'  Can  there  be  prayer  if  the 
personality  of  God  is  no  longer  believed  ? "  We  must  not  take  this 
to  mean  that  Jowett  himself  did  not  believe  in  the  personality  of 
God.  He  would  rather,  I  think,  have  said  that  "he  is  a  person  but 
not  like  ourselves  S'*  or  again,  that  though  "  we  pray  to  God  as  a  person, 
a  larger  self,  there  must  always  be  a  subinteUigitur  that  he  is  not  a 
person  ^"  But  however  this  may  have  been,  and  whatever  varying 
value  different  persons  may  assign  to  the  word  "personality**  as 
ascribed  to  or  denied  of  God,  the  interesting  thing  is  to  see  how  Jowett 
seemed  able  to  retain  the  worth  and  reality  of  prayer  whether  God  be 
regarded  as  **  personal  **  or  not. 

"  Can  there  be  prayer  if  the  personality  of  God  is  no  longer  believed  ? 
I  think  so ;  prayer  may  be  conceived  as  (z)  communion  with  God ; 
(a)  recognition  of  the  highest  truth  within  us ;  (3)  intense  resignation 
to  law,  i.  6.  to  the  will  of  God ;  (4)  intense  aspiration  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  powers  *." 

Some  contradiction  between  his  principles  and  his  practice  there 
may  indeed  always  seem  to  be.     He  says  himself:   "Our  forms 

*  CoOege  SemumB,  pp.  965-987.  ■  8t.  Pcndf  II  (ed.  i,  1855),  p.  917. 
«  Life,  n,  p.  941.                                   *  Batoj  IV,  p.  43. 

*  14/k,  II,  p.  8x3.  *  Lttier$f  p.  941. 
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of  worship,  public  and  private,  imply  some  interference  with  the 
coarse  of  nature.  We  know  that  the  empire  of  law  permeates  all 
things  ^**  But  writing  thns  in  1886,  he  still  composes  prajers  in  hia 
almost  fatal  illness  in  1891.  We  may  be  absolutely  convinced 
that  his  mind  was  no  less  clear  and  his  utterance  no  less  sincere  at 
that  time  than  five  years  before.  And  how  truly  noble  these  prayers 
are.  One  quoted  in  the  lAfe  has  special  reference  to  his  own 
illness : 

*<  Grant,  0  Lord,  that  we  may  have  age  without  pain,  and  death  without 
suffering ;  that  we  may  love  thee,  and  be  resigned  to  thy  will,  and  may 
acknowledge  thy  laws  to  be  in  all  things  the  rule  of  our  life.  Let  ua  say 
in  our  hearts,  ^  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want.  Tea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with 
jne ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.'  Make  us  to  think  in  the  hour 
of  death  of  the  sufferings  of  others  rather  than  of  our  own,  and  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  blessings  reserved  for  us  greater  than  any  pains 
and  suffering.  Give  us  peace,  O  Lord,  in  the  hour  of  our  agony,  and  let 
us  thank  thee  for  having  made  suffering  possible  to  us '." 

Then  there  is  the  prayer  contained  in  his  message  to  the  College 
which  was  read  out  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  autumn  term  of  1891, 
when  he  was  unable  to  preach  his  usual  sermon : 

"  We  have  not  loved  others  in  all  classes  of  society  as  thou,  O  Lord,  hast 
loved  us.  We  have  not  thanked  thee  sufficiently  for  the  treasures  of 
knowledge,  and  for  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  which  thou  hast  given 
us  in  this  latter  day.  We  have  worried  ourselves  too  much  about  the 
religious  gossip  of  the  age,  and  have  not  considered  enough  the  fixed 
forms  of  truth.  We  have  been  indolent,  and  have  made  many  excuses 
for  falling  short  in  thy  work. 

''  And  now,  O  Lord,  in  these  difiicult  times,  when  there  is  a  seeming 
opposition  of  knowledge  and  faith,  and  an  accumulation  of  facts  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive ;  and  good  men  of  all  religions, 
more  and  more,  meet  in  thee ;  and  the  strife  between  classes  in  society, 
and  between  good  and  evil  in  our  own  souls,  is  not  less  than  of  old ;  and 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  desires  of  the  flesh  are  always  coming  in 
between  us  and  thee ;  and  we  cannot  rise  above  these  things  to  see  the 
light  of  heaven,  but  are  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  troubles ;  we  pray  thee 
be  our  guide,  and  strength,  and  light,  that,  looking  up  to  thee  always,  we 
may  b^old  the  rock  on  which  we  stand,  and  be  confident  in  the  word 
which  thou  hast  spoken  *." 

Mankind  will  perhaps  come  to  rest  in  two  only  seemingly  con- 
tradictory ideas  or  tendencies  which  we  may  elicit  from  the  Master's 
writings.  Though  "  the  empire  of  law  permeates  all  things,"  we  may 
still  lift  up  purified  prayers  unto  God,  recognizing  that  we  are  in  presence 

^  lAJt^  II,  p.  3x3.  s  Ibid.|  p.  366.  '  CbO^  Sajwom^  p.  347. 
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of  a  "mystery  which  we  do  not  need  to  fathom  " ;  that  "in  prayer  ad 
in  all  religion  there  is  something  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe, 
and  that  seems  to  be  untrue  the  moment  it  is  expressed  in  words  " ; 
that  *'in  the  relations  of  man  with  God,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  separate 
what  belongs  to  the  finite  and  what  to  the  infinite.*' 

As  a  sort  of  appendix  to  Jowett's  views  on  prayer  something  may 
be  said  as  to  his  position  with  regard  to  public  worship  and  a  liturgy. 
As  to  the  former  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  adequate  extracts 
from  his  sermon  on  "Going  to  Church.*'  While  he  is  anxious  to 
urge  that  we  must  not  think  better  of  ourselves  "  because  we  attend 
the  public  worship  of  God,*'  or  **  divide  men  into  good  and  bad 
according  as  they  go  to  church  or  not,**  he  nevertheless  points  out 
with  admirable  wisdom  what  the  true  uses  of  church-going  are,  or,  at 
any  rate,  may  be.  I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  in  which  he 
shows  how  one  of  the  advantages  of  public  worship  is  "  that  it  is  also 
private,*'  and  how  "any  reasonable  act  of  devotion  may  form  part 
of  it."  Church  or  synagogue  gives  us  opportunity  for  the  higher  rest, 
higher  thoughts,  the  higher  aspiration. 

"  We  pass  in  review  the  last  day  or  two,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  doing  enough  for  others ;  we  seek  to  realize  in  our  minds  a  higher 
standard  of  duty  and  character.  Here  are  revived  in  us  those  aspirations 
after  another  and  better  state  of  being,  which  in  good  men  are  always 
returning  and  are  never  completely  satisfied,  but  which,  like  wings,  bear 
us  ap  on  the  sea  of  life,  and  prevent  our  sinking  into  the  routine  of 
custom  which  prevails  in  the  world  around  us.  Here  we  resign  ourselves 
to  the  pure  thought,  to  the  pure  will,  to  the  pure  mind,  which  is  the 
truer  part  of  our  own  souls,  and  in  which  and  through  which  we  see 
OodV 

Church-going  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

"The  end  is  not  that,  but  a  change  of  nature  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
commandments  of  6rod.  The  sense  of  duty,  the  love  of  truth,  the  desire 
to  do  good  to  all  men,  are  not  inseparably  connected  with  the  habit  of 
going  to  church.  Yet  a  man  may  also  make  a  noble  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  public  worship.  They  may  deepen  his  nature  and  character  ; 
they  may  strengthen  and  steady  him.  They  may  draw  him  towards 
others  and  prevent  his  becoming  isolated.  They  may  enable  him  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  evil,  to  get  rid  of  levity  and  egotism.  They  may 
teach  him  to  know  himself;  they  may  lead  him  to  think  seriously  of  life ; 
they  may  enable  him  to  preserve  consistency,  when  other  men  are  going 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  pole  of  religious  belief  to  the  other ; 
they  are  the  natural  balance  of  the  amusements  and  excitements  of  youth, 
when  the  pulse  beats  quickly  and  the  heart  is  eager,  and  the  sorrows  of 
life  have  not  yet  been  felt.    There  is  nothing  in  this  which  is  necessarily 

^  College  Sermons,  p.  983. 
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formal  or  unreal  or  conrtrained.  He  who  does  not  under  some  hasty 
misconception  lay  aside  the  habits  of  religion,  as  many  in  the  present 
day  seem  apt  to  do,  will  find  that  they  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  loye  of  truth.  And  he  will  learn,  as  years  go  on,  that  truth  does  not 
consist  in  a  series  of  abstract  propositions,  or  in  systems  of  philosophy  or 
discoyeries  about  facts  of  science  or  history,  but  that  of  truth  too  there 
is  a  higher  and  more  liying  imsge  in  the  perfection  of  human  nature — 
the  likeness  of  God  in  Christ  V* 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  an  ideal  liturgy  is  often  before 
his  mind.  A  curious  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  written 
in  1869. 

"The  making  people  repeat  the  Greed,  prayer  for  fine  weather,  and 
other  relief  fh>m  temporal  calamities ;  also,  in  another  way,  the  reading 
of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  thoroughly  demoralizing.  And  do  but 
think  of  the  hymns  they  sing.  A  good  essay  might  be  written  on  the 
Ideal  of  Public  Worship, 

^*Tou  require  (i)  some  common  feeling  concentrated  in  special  acts  or 
words;  (3)  the  greatest  latitude  for  indiyidual  thought  or  prayer;  (3) 
every  word  should  be  true ;  (4)  every  word  should  be  elevating.  Yon 
would  have  to  select  out  of  ancient  liturgies  and  mediaeval  prayers.  For 
no  one  can  write  a  prayer  now  any  more  than  he  can  compose  an  epic 
poem :  and  in  some  ways  antiquity  has  such  a  curious  religious  power, 
stronger  perhajw  than  the  belief  in  a  future  life  \" 

Jowett  himself,  I  think,  proved  the  exaggeration  of  the  last  sentence, 
but  in  this  as  in  some  other  extracts  from  the  correspondence  we 
have  to  observe  the  caution  to  which  I  alluded  before.  We  must 
sometimes  take  them  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter.  The  spirit 
of  what  has  just  been  quoted  reappears  in  some  notes  of  1874 : 

"  I.  The  true  idea  of  a  liturgy  is  that  it  should  sympathize  with  the 
higher  mind  or  intelligence  of  the  church  or  congregation,  in  which  each 
individual  is  also  raised  by  communion  with  his  fellow  men : — Man  rising 
to  Ood  in  company  with  his  fellow  men. 

'^  a.  Can  anybody  suppose  that  the  chance  collection  of  300  years  ago 
can  be  suited  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

**  3.  Ought  not  a  recognition  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  form  a  part  of  the 
services  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  *  " 

And  from  the  same  period  of  his  life  we  have  the  following : 

"  A  perfect  Lituigy  should  be :— 

'^  I.  Ancient. 

**  2,  Yet  not  at  variance  with  modem  scientific  opinion. 

^*  3.  Should  vary  within  certain  limits. 

**  4.  Should  be  adapted  to  private  as  well  as  public  devotion. 

^  ColUge  Sermons,  p.  293.  '  £(/^,  I,  p.  435.  '  XsMan,  p.  049. 
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"  5.  Should  consist  of  what  if  highest  and  deepest  in  thought  and  purest 
in  expression. 

*^6,  Should  respond  to  the  fears,  hopes,  sorrows,  speculations  of  mankind. 

"  7.  Should  have  no  creeds ;  for  these  almost  at  once  pass  into  mere 
words. 

"8.  Should  be  the  < expression'  of  our  highest  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
not  exhortations  or  confessions,  not  the  mere  intensifying  or  exaggerating 
of  our  ordinary  religion,  but  the  eleyation  of  it  *." 

Would  that  that  ciying  need,  the  reform  of  the  Jewish  liturgy, 
could  be  conducted  on  these  lines!  But  Jowett  was  well  aware 
of  the  immense  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way.  Already  in  the 
Bpidles  of  St.  Paul  he  wrote : 

''Old  age  affords  examples  of  habits  which  become  insane  and  in- 
Teterate  at  a  time  when  they  haye  no  longer  an  object ;  that  is  an  image 
of  the  antiquity  of  religions.  Modes  of  worship,  rules  of  purification,  set 
forms  of  words,  cling  with  a  greater  tenacity  when  they  have  no  meaning 
or  purpose.  The  habit  of  a  week  or  a  month  may  be  thrown  off ;  not  the 
habit  of  a  thousand  years.  The  hand  of  the  past  lies  heavy  on  the  present 
in  all  religions.  .  .  •  Among  the  educated  classes  belief  may  pass  away, 
and  yet  the  routine  of  ceremonial  continues'." 

To  his  remarks  about  a  liturgy  there  may  be  added  a  note  from 
the  year  1878  about  subjects  for  sermons : 

"  Subjects  which  ought  to  be,  but  never  are  treated  in  sermons : — 

Lovei 

The  Passions — not  generally,  but  particularly. 

Good  manners. 

Differences  of  rank. 

The  right  use  of  money. 

The  influence  of  art 

Self-dedication. 

The  limits  of  self-denial. 

PanureinlifeV 

On  some  of  these  subjects  Jowett  himself  was  wont  to  preach. 
He  was  also  fond  of  biographical  sermons,  holding  that ''  if  there  are 
sermons  in  stones,  much  more  are  there  sermons  in  the  lives  of  men.*' 
It  is  rightly  humiliating  to  us  second  and  third  rate  men  to  see  the 
profound  reverence  with  which  Jowett,  who  was  such  a  great  man 
himself^  speaks  of  great  men,  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  mankind. 
Those  sermons  on  Wesley  and  Loyola  and  Pascal  and  Wycliffe 
and  Baxter  and  Bunyan  and  Spinoza  show  a  splendid  power  of 
appreciating  the  great  man  in  all  his  difTerent  manifestations  and  in 
all  the  variety  of  his  beliefs.    Jowett  was  not  by  any  means  inclined 

^  Li/9y  H,  p.  87.  *  at.  Paulf  n,  p.  464  (ed.  9).         s  UttgrSf  p.  246. 
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to  overrate  the  permanent  value  of  printed  sermons.  '*  I  observe,**  be 
says, "  that  sermons,  although  thej  are  supposed  to  speak  of  eternal 
truths,  have  of  all  literary  productions  the  shortest  life  \  **  But  neither 
did  he  refuse  to  recognize  their  possible  power  and  influence  over  the 
lives  of  men.  In  1 88 1  he  preached  a  special  sermon  for  undergraduates 
in  the  University  Church,  and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
sermon  to  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  lawyer  and  the  life  of  the  clergy- 
man.   He  there  touches  upon  sermons : 

*<  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  a  minister's  influence  and  one  of  his  chief 
means  of  usefulness  is  preaching.  Yet  many  a  man  is  averse  to  taking 
upon  himself  the  clerical  office  because  he  is,  or  fancies  he  is,  ill-adapted 
for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  He  is  not  literary,  he  is  not  eloquent ; 
how  can  he  be  qualified  to  teach  others?  He  hears  preaching  very 
commonly  derided,  and  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  practice  is  of  any  real 
use.  Such  is  the  feeling.  Yet  so  far  from  preaching  being  unimportant, 
we  can  hardly  exaggerate  its  effect.  Is  it  a  small  matter  to  seek  to  raise 
men  above  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
themselves,  to  renew  in  them  the  thoughts  of  a  Divine  Being?  Is  it 
nothing  that  they  should  have  impressed  upon  them,  from  time  to  time, 
a  higher  standard  of  duty  towards  God  and  their  fellow  men  ?  The  best 
sermons  are  those  which  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  man's  character, 
not  strained  through  books,  but  fresh  from  the  experience  of  life  *." 

In  another  University  sermon  from  which  I  have  already  quoted 
he  gives  comfort  to  those  "^o  are  perplexed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  words  are  equally  applicable  to  Jew  as  well  as  Christian : 
we  have  only  to  substitute  **Law'*  for  "Gospel,**  and  "Judaism"  for 
"Christianity.*' 

"The  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  sometimes  asks  uneasily,  'What  am 
I  to  teach  now  ? '  need  be  under  no  real  apprehension  because  a  few  of 
the  commonplaces  of  theology  are  taken  from  him.  The  essentials  of 
Christianity  strongly  and  personally  felt,  not  mere  vague  abstraction,  but 
holiness  and  unselfishness,  the  living  sense  of  truth  and  right,  the  love 
of  God  and  man,  have  greater  power  to  touch  the  heart  than  anything 
else.  The  good  life  of  a  clergyman  is  his  best  sermon  ;  and  the  doctrine  by 
which  he  will  most  affect  others  is  the  fresh  and  natural  expression  of  it 
To  have  a  firm  conviction  of  a  few  things,  is  better  than  to  have  a  feeble 
faith  in  many,  and  to  live  in  a  belief  is  the  strongest  witness  of  its 
truth*." 

Reserving  for  a  later  stage  the  question  whether  Jowett  faced  the 
deeper  problems  of  religion  as  fearlessly  as  he  fieu^ed  those  which 
are  connected  with  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  or  with  historical 
criticism,  I  pass  to  a  side  of  his  teaching  which  was  especially 

*  Letterst  p.  205.  ■  Ootford  UnivenUy  Herald^  Nov.  5,  1881. 

'  Ojford  and  Cktnibridge  Undergraduates  Joumalf  Feb.  ao,  1879. 
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characteristic  of  him,  and  f  et  was  perhaps  not  always  adequately 
understood— his  religious  broadness  and  toleration.  Jowett's  broadnesup 
was  intimately  connected  with  his  growing  insistence  on  the  simplicity 
of  religion,  as  well  as  with  his  penetrating  capacity  to  recogpiize 
agreement  in  essentials  under  the  widest  apparent  differences  of  form 
and  of  belief.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  broadness,  as 
of  his  scepticism,  if  that  disagreeable  word  must  still  be  employed, 
was  that  it  was  accompanied  and  justified  by  religious  fervour  and 
intensity.  Jowett  was  not  the  champion  of  liberalism  in  religion 
because  to  him  all  religions  were  much  of  a  muchness,  or  because  he 
wanted  religion  to  become  less  powerful  in  human  life ;  he  did  not 
become  "  broad  "  because  he  grew  less  religious ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
because  he  became  more  religious,  more  absorbed  in  and  possessed 
by  certain  large  and  simple  truths,  therefore  he  became  broader. 
The  broadness  of  an  outsider,  the  broadness  of  contempt,  indifference, 
or  neglect,  is  of  no  value  or  interest.  The  broadness  which  is 
the  expression  of  fervour  is  of  the  utmost  worth.  That  was  the 
broadness  of  Jowett. 

One  of  the  most  classic  expressions  of  this  liberal  fervour  is 
contained  in  a  letter  written  only  two  years  before  his  death,  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  Principal  of  a  Welsh  theological  college  at  Bala. 
Jowett  was  hovering  on  the  brink  of  an  illness  which  almost  proved 
fatal,  and  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  re-opening. 

''I  dare  say  that  you  remember  the  often  quoted  saying  of  Leasing, 
that  'the  Christian  religion  had  been  tried  for  eighteen  centuries,  and 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  remained  to  be  tried.'  It  seems  rather  boastful 
and  eztraTagant,  but  it  expresses  the  spirit  in  which  any  new  movement 
for  the  improvement  of  theology  must  be  carried  on.  It  means  that 
Christians  should  no  longer  be  divided  into  Churchmen  and  Nonconfor- 
mists, or  even  into  Christians  and  non-Christians,  but  that  the  best  men 
everywhere  should  know  themselves  to  be  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  He  imparts  Himself  to  them  in  various  degrees.  It  means  that  the 
old  foolish  quarrels  of  science  with  religion,  or  of  criticism  with  religion, 
should  for  ever  cease,  and  that  we  should  recognize  all  truth,  based  on 
fact,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  God  of  truth.  It  means  that  goodness  and 
knowledge  should  be  inseparably  united  in  every  Christian  word  or  work, 
that  the  school  should  not  be  divorced  from  the  Church,  or  the  sermon 
from  the  lesson,  or  preaching  from  visiting,  or  secular  duties  from  religious 
ones,  except  so  far  as  convenience  may  require.  It  means  that  we  should 
regard  all  persons  as  Christians,  even  if  they  come  before  us  with  other 
names,  if  they  are  doing  the  works  of  Christ  K" 

Two  points  are  made  here.  First :  "  Christians  should  no  longer 
be  divided  into  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists."    Jowett  was  by 

>  Life,  n,  p.  36a. 
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no  means  wanting  in  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  "  with 
all  ite  faults/'  as  he  said  in  1883,  '*the  best  and  most  tolerant  of  the 
Churches  in  Christendom  and  the  least  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  K**  But  tolerance  towards  Dissent  grew  with  his  years.  In  189 1 
he  preached  on  Baxter  in  the  Abbey,  and  I  can  well  remember  the 
tone  in  which  he  said : 

<<It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Baxter  has  never  been  celebrated 
before  within  these  walls ;  for  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Nonconformists 
of  his  day ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  perfect  justice  was  done 
him  in  a  later  generation,  any  more  than  in  his  own  by  his  opponents  V 

A  little  later  on  in  the  same  sermon  he  spoke  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1662)  as : 

"  The  greatest  misfortune  which  has  ever  befallen  this  country,  a  mis- 
fortune which  has  never  been  retrieved.  For  it  has  made  two  nations 
of  us  instead  of  one,  in  politics,  in  religion,  almost  in  our  notion  of  right 
and  wrong:  it  has  arrayed  one  class  of  society  permanently  against 
another  V 

It  seems  natural  that  a  liberal  Christian  such  as  Jowett  should 
have  made  light  of  the  minor  differences,  minor  at  any  rate  to  him, 
which  separate  the  Churchman  from  the  Dissenter.  But  we  are 
rather  startled  by  the  further  statement  that  men  should  not  even 
be  divided  into  Christians  and  non-Christians,  or  that  ''  we  should 
regard  all  persons  as  Christians,  even  if  they  come  before  us  with 
other  names,  if  they  are  doing  the  works  of  Christ."  But  in  one 
form  or  another  this  thought  is  constantly  repeated  in  the  Master's 
writings  about  religion. 

To  Jewish  readers,  it  may  at  the  first  blush  sound  conceited.  Jews 
are  accustomed  to  hold  that  there  are  good  men  in  every  creed ;  in 
this  respect  they  separate  ethics  from  religion,  and  believe  that  the 
dog^mas  and  rites  of  every  creed  can  consort  with,  and  even  sustain 
high  products  of  morality.  The  point  of  view  of  a  small  minority 
must  be  different  from  that  of  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  Jews 
are  a  quantUi  fUgligeable ;  most  people  never  have  met  anon-Christian, 
or  at  any  rate  some  one  not  bom  of  nominally  Christian  parents,  in 
their  lives;  they  think  of  such  a  person  as  an  ''oriental"  or  even 
as  a  *'  heathen/'  fiur  distant  from  themselves  in  place  and  in  ideas. 
"  Christian  "  and  *'  religious  *'  have  become  pardonably  synonymous. 
And  if  ^  religious*'  is  interpreted  in  Jowett*s  sense,  to  mean  the  love 
of  God  and  man,  the  service  of  goodness  and  of  truth,  then  the 
identification  of  "  Christian "  with  "  religious "  leads  only  to  the 
purification  and  broadening  of  Christianity.    The  very  moderation 

^  Sermom,  Biographical  and  Miscellaneous,  p.  999.  '  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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or  modeitj  of  the  Jews  Ib  liable  to  land  them  into  error.  For  if, 
because  there  are  good  men  in  every  creed,  and  because  high  moralitj 
can  accompany  a  number  of  religions,  they  are  inclined  to  make  the 
distinguishing  elements  or  characteristic  features  of  Judaism  to 
consist  of  ritual  and  ceremonies,  such  a  line  of  thought  tends  to  narrow 
and  degrade  their  creed.  Far  better  that  each  religion  should  assert 
that  the  life  of  righteousness  and  self-sacrifice  makes  him  who  lives 
it  an  unconscious  adherent,  than  that  the  very  conception  of  religion 
should  be  debased  in  the  minds  of  men.  For  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
are  still  profoundly  true :  '*  He  is  not  a  Jew,  who  is  one  outwardly ; 
neither  is  that  circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  :  but  he  is 
a  Jew,  who  is  one  inwardly  ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart, 
in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but 
of  God  V 

In  Jowett's  case  the  identification  of ''  Christian  "  and  ''  religious  " 
was  made  the  easier  by  his  idealisation  of  the  person  of  Christ  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  firm  belief  in  the  greatness  and  supremacy  of 
the  teaching  and  the  life  recorded  in  the  Gospels  on  the  other.  This 
point  of  view  comes  out  in  many  passages.  In  one  sermon  he  speaks 
(as  I  have  already  said)  of  the  '*  three  fixed  points  of  religion,"  of 
which  the  third  is,  as  we  saw,  "  all  well-ascertained  fisicts  of  history 
or  science,"  and  the  first  is  the  "  perfection  of  the  divine  nature." 

The  second  is  the  life  of  Christ. 

*' Secondly,  among  the  fixed  points  of  religion  is  the  life  of  Christ 
himself,  in  whose  person  the  Divine  justice  and  wisdom  and  love  are 
embodied  to  us.  It  may  be  true  that  the  record  contained  in  the  Gospels 
is  fragmentary,  and  that  the  life  of  Christ  itself  far  surpassed  the  memorials 
of  it  which  remain  to  us.  But  there  is  enough  in  the  words  which  have 
come  down  to  us  to  be  the  rule  of  our  lives ;  and  they  would  not  be  the 
less  true  if  we  knew  not  whence  they  came,  or  who  was  the  author  of 
than.  They  appear  to  run  counter  to  the  maxims  both  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  world ;  and  yet  the  Church  and  the  world  equally  acknowledge 
them.  To  some  who  have  rejected  the  profession  of  Christianity,  they 
have  seemed  equally  true  and  equally  divine — may  we  not  say  of  these, 
too,  that  they  have  been  *  Christians  in  unconsciousness,'  if,  not  knowing 
Christ,  like  him  they  have  lived  for  others,  infhsing  into  every  moral 
and  political  question  a  higher  tone  by  their  greater  regard  for  truth  and 
more  disinterested  love  of  mankind?  For  this  is  what  gives  permanence 
to  the  religion  of  Christ  as  taught  by  himself  alone — its  comprehensive- 
ness ;  it  leaves  no  sort  of  truth  or  good  outside  of  itself  to  be  its  enemy 
and  antagonist  Or  to  put  the  same  thought  in  other  words,  it  remains 
because  of  its  simplicity.  The  teaching  of  Christ  is  not  like  the  teaching 
of  some  scribe  or  commentator  who  can  eke  out  a  few  simple  words  to 
a  tedious  length ;  or  of  some  scholastic  divine  who  elaborates  the 
particulars  of  a  system ;  it  is  summed  up  in  a  word  or  two,  *  believe/ 

*  Bomans  it  98,  99. 
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*  forgive/  *  be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.' 
It  is  not  only  common  to  different  sects  of  Christians,  but  unites  different 
classes  of  society,  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  education,  in 
one  brotherhood.  And  if  we  could  imagine  the  world  ever  so  much 
improved,  it  would  be  still  tending  towards  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  still 
falling  short  of  his  maxims  and  commands.  Amid  all  the  changes  to 
which,  during  centuries  to  come,  the  Christian  faith  may  be  exposed, 
either  from  the  influence  of  opinion  or  political  causes,  the  image  of 
Christ  going  about  doing  good,  of  Christ  suffering  for  man,  of  Christ 
praying  for  his  enemies — this,  and  this  alone,  will  never  pass  away. 
And  if  anybody  asks,  Where,  after  all  these  assaults  of  criticism  and 
science,  and  the  concessions  made  to  them,  is  our  religion  to  be  found 
now?  we  answer,  Where  it  always  was— in  the  imitation  of  Christ '." 

In  a  later  sermon,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  the  universality^ 
of  the  Christian  spirit  is  again  enlarged  upon : 

'^  He  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  goodness  and  truth  shall  not  be 
long  in  doubt  about  their  true  nature,  for  God  will  reveal  them  to  him. 
He  who  is  seeking  for  the  light  will  not  be  left  in  darkness.  To  him 
who  is  saying, '  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on  him  ? '  Christ  will 
appear,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  person  or  not  in  the  form  of  a  person, 
whether  in  a  Christian  country  or  not  in  a  Christian  country,  whether  in 
the  words  of  the  Gospel  or  not  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel.  For  we  are 
a  long  way  off  that  revelation  of  God  which  Christ  made  to  his  disciples ; 
we  see  him  at  a  distance  only ;  and  there  may  be  some  who  do  not  bear 
his  name,  and  yet  are  partakers  of  his  spirit ;  and  others  again  in  so- 
called  heathen  countries,  who  speak  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  other 
language  than  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  who  have  known  Christ  and 
have  not  known  him,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter.  And  the  more 
we  enlai^ge  the  meaning  of  his  words  so  as  to  include  those  sheep  of 
another  fold,  those  Christians  in  unconsciousness,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
the  more  truly  do  we  enter  into  the  mind  of  Christ '." 

Jowett  not  unfrequently  dwelt  upon  this  thought  of  the  "un- 
conscious Christian,'*  precisely  as  a  liberal  Jew,  who,  be  it  observed, 
can  include  in  his  Judaism  all  that  is  best  and  most  permanent 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  could  speak,  if  he  pleased,  about  the 
**  unconscious  Jew." 

*'  As  there  are  nominal  Christians  in  the  world  who  say  that  they  are 
and  are  not,  so  there  are  unconscious  Christians  in  the  world  who  say 
that  they  are  not  and  yet  are "." 

Among  those  who  hold  aloof  from  all  outward  manifestations  of 
religion,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  let  us  hope  that  there  are  many 
who  answer  to  the  following  description : 

^  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduates*  Journal,  Feb.  ao,  1879. 

•  Oaford  University  Herald,  Oct.  a8,  i88a.  »  CoOege  SermonSy  p.  343. 
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"There  are  some  persons,  and  not  the  least  religious  of  men,  who  seem 
hardly  ever  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  are  afraid  of 
introducing  a  matter  so  serious  into  daily  conversation ;  or  they  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  difficulties  which  have  gathered  around  the  faith 
of  Christ  in  this  latter  age  of  criticism  and  philosophy ;  they  have  never 
disentangled  the  true  life  from  the  traditions  by  which  it  has  been  over- 
laid. They  have  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  right,  and  they  do  their 
duty  in  a  manner  which  shames  most  of  us.  They  know  that  God  is 
good ;  and  in  their  lives  they  seek  to  imitate  Christ  himself  by  going 
about  doing  good.  But  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  profess 
themselves  the  members  of  a  Church ;  it  would  not  seem  natural  to  them. 
What  shall  we  say  of  them  ?— that  they  are  Christians  ?  that  they  are 
not  Christians?  Shall  we  lay  stress  on  the  name  rather  than  upon 
the  thing?  or  shall  we  boldly  affirm  the  familiar  words  of  a  poet  as 
containing  the  very  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Christian  truth :  '  He 
can't  be  wroug  whose  life  is  in  the  right '  ?  Or  shall  we  adopt  an  uncouth 
term,  which  yet  may  have  a  great  significance  to  some  minds,  and  say 
that  they  are  *  Christian,'  but  in  unconsciousness?  Better  perhaps  to 
make  use  of  the  words  of  Christ  himself  and  say,  as  he  said  to  the  young 
man  who  had  kept  the  commandments,  ^Thou  art  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ^' " 

Again,  he  sometimes  likes  to  speak  of  the  inTisible  Church,  and  of 
those  who  compose  it.  **  Who  they  are  no  eye  of  man  can  discern ; " 
for: 

"  As  some  of  the  best  of  Protestants  have  been  condemned  by  Catholics 
and  some  of  the  best  of  Catholics  by  Protestants,  so  there  are  judg- 
ments in  which  the  whole  Christian  world  has  concurred,  which  will 
nevertheless  have  to  be  reversed  before  the  judgment-seat  of  €N>d '." 

And: 

"  As  there  is  in  any  Christian  Church  or  countiy  a  certain  number  of 
true  ChristianS|  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  distant  lands  there  are  those  to 
whom  Christ  in  his  individual  person  has  never  been  revealed,  who  yet 
have  had  the  temper  of  Christ,  and  in  a  way  of  their  own  have  followed 
him.  And  in  this  invisible  Church  we  include  all  those  who  in  former 
ages,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  have  lived  for  others  and  not  for 
themselves  \  ** 

It  has  already  been  indicated  how  the  religious  ''broadness"  of 
Jowett  was  connected  with  the  simplicity  of  his  religious  belief.  He 
himself  says  that  his  religion  became  simpler  as  the  years  went  on ; 
his  mind  was  concentrated  more  and  more  upon  a  few  very  simple  but 
very  far-reaching  propositions.  They  seemed  to  him  to  constitute 
the  religion  of  the  future.    In  1870  he  writes  to  Sir  R.  Morier : 

<'  I  still  think  that  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  making 

^  College  Sermons,  p.  97a.         '  Sermcns,  Biogrcg^ical  and  MiscdlaneouSy  p.  55. 
*  Ibid.|  p.  a8o. 
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Christianity,  whether  under  that  or  some  other  name,  a  reality.  The 
daily  life  of  people  has  been  one  thing,  and  there  has  been  a  mass  of 
doctrines  as  well,  with  which  they  hare  muddled  their  minds.  The 
simple  loYe  of  tmth  and  of  God,  and  the  desire  to  do  good  to  man,  hare 
hardly  been  tried  as  yet,  and  people  would  tell  yoa  that  they  cannot  be 
tried.  There  is  something  in  your  transcendental  fluid :  in  some  form  or 
other — ^religious,  moral,  or  metaphysical — men  must  rise  above  their  daily 
life.  I  always  feel  the  danger  of  utilitarianism  or  materialism  lowering 
the  character  of  education  and  of  Ufe  ^'' 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  writes  about  religious  difficulties : 

**  They  become  less  eyery  year,  because  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
religion  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  two  great  commandments,  or,  at  a  higher 
stage,  the  taking  up  the  Gross  and  following  Christ,  and  consists  not  in 
ceremonies  and  miracles  or  in  any  past  facts,  but  in  a  Christian  life.  If 
any  man  has  his  mind  fixed  on  justice,  truth,  holiness,  doing  good,  he 
has  religion  enough.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  religion  will  occupy 
the  minds  of  men  much  more  than  it  has  in  the  past,  and  that  it  will  be 
much  simpler'." 

Sometimes  he  quotes  a  series  of  religions  sayings  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  then  asks :  What  can  be  simpler  than  these  ?  Tet 
do  they  not  comprehend  the  essentials  of  religion ' ?  ''So  simple," 
he  says,  on  one  occasion,  after  starting  a  sermon  by  some  sach 
quotations,  *'  so  simple  is  the  religion  of  Christ.*'  There  is  a  g^rand 
passage  in  the  first  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  University 
after  he  became  Master  of  BallioL  He  imagines  Christ  as  once 
more  on  earth,  and  the  words  which  would  be  upon  his  lips : 

"  He  would  have  taught  the  new  commandment,  which  is  also  old — purity 
of  thought  as  well  as  of  word  and  act ;  the  not  doing  things  that  we  may  be 
seen  of  men,  or  laying  up  for  ourselves  treasure  upon  earth  ;  the  seeking 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  the  love  of  enemies — 
'  that  we  may  be  the  children  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  What  I 
only  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount !  and  we  verily  thought  that  he  would  have 
spoken  to  us  of  apostolical  succession,  of  baptismal  regeneration,  of 
justification  by  faith  only,  of  final  assurance,  of  satisfaction  and  atone- 
ment ;  or  that  he  would  have  told  us,  not  that  the  father  came  out  and 
kissed  the  prodigal  son,  and  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept,  but  that  there 
was  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  by  which  men  could  be  restored  to  the 
favour  of  God,  or  that  he  would  have  wrought  a  miracle  in  the  face  of 
all  men  and  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  about  them  ;  but  he  only  says 
'There  shall  be  no  sign  given  to  this  generation ' :  or  that  he  would  have 
told  us  plainly  when  we  asked  him  about  another  life ;  but  he  only 
replies,  '  In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.' 
We  thought  that  we  should  have  been  confirmed  in  those  points  of  faith 

*  LeUtrSf  p.  i8a.  >  Ibid.,  p.  233. 

*  e.  g.  Collage  Sermons,  p.  313. 
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fa  prmotioe  in  which  we  differ  from  others  and  that  thej  would  have  been 
oondemned  by  him ;  that  we  should  have  heard  from  his  lips  precise 
statements  of  doctrine  ;  that  he  would  have  decided  authoritatiyelj  dis- 
puted points,  saying,  *  Thus  and  thus  shall  he  think  who  would  be  saved.* 
But  he  puts  us  off  with  parables  about  little  children,  about  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  growing  together,  about  the  new  wine  and  the  old  bottles, 
about  the  wayward  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  about  a  house 
divided  against  itsell . . .  The  language  of  theology  seems  neyer  to  fall  from 
hisUpsV 

Jowett  seems  to  have  been  so  utterly  impressed  with  these  first 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  that  all  other  minor  questions,  and 
all  lesser  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  simply  faded  away  from  him. 
He  brushed  them  aside,  and  perhaps  wondered  almost  impatiently 
why  others  could  not  brush  them  aside  so  easily.  They  could  not 
possibly  affect  him;  his  mind  dwelt  so  habitually  among  the  big 
and  simple  verities  (as  to  him  they  seemed),  that  he  had  no  room  for 
anxiety  or  care  about  the  historic  scaffoldings  and  casements  of 
religious  truth.  He  seems,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  moments  of  gloom, 
to  have  been  confident  about  the  future  of  religion. 

<<We  should  look  forward  in  fiiith  to  the  future,  and  not  be  too  much 
influenced  by  the  accidents  of  the  age  in  which  we  live—the  state  of 
knowledge,  the  progress  of  criticism,  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  modes  of 
thinking.  Human  nature  has  been  so  created  by  God  as  to  be  sufficient 
for  itself  under  all  its  trials.  Th%  world  is  moving  on  fast :  ideas  which 
are  in  the  air  trouble  our  minds,  at  times  they  seem  quite  to  overpower 
us;  and  we  want  to  know  where  amid  the  floating  sands  of  opinion 
we  may  find  some  rock  or  anchor  of  the  souL 

*'  Is  not  the  answer  the  same  as  of  old  :  '  The  things  which  are  shaken 
are  being  removed,  that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain'? 
The  law  of  duty,  the  standards  of  morality,  the  relations  of  family  life 
are  unchanged.  No  one  can  truly  say  that  he  is  uncertain  about  right 
and  wrong.  '  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  lus  way  ? '  The 
answer  is  the  same  as  it  always  was,  '  Even  by  ruling  himself  after  thy 
word.'  The  nature  of  true  religion  is  not  altered  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  '  To  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  with 
God ' :  *  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
fh>m  the  world ' :  to  live  always  as  unto  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men ; 
to  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another ;  to  take  up  the  Gross  and  follow 
Christ  (if  we  are  capable  of  it)— which  of  these  precepts  is  changed  by 
the  inquiries  of  criticism  ?  Which  of  them  does  not  come  home  to  us, 
not  only  as  a  word  of  the  New  Testament,  but  as  a  self-evident  duty  or 
truth*?" 

It  is  a  very  carious  and  striking  &ct  that  in  another  form  Jowett 
leems  to  return  to  a  doctrine  which  one  might  have  thought  utterly 

^  OoOeffe  8$rmoni,  p.  70.  '  Oaftrd  VmowtOn  HmM,  Oct.  98,  x88& 
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remote  from  him.  We  know  how  by  some  Evangelical  thinkers  right 
down  to  our  own  times  unbelief  was  regarded  as  a  phase  of  im- 
morality. The  sceptic  and  the  free-thinker  were  probably  men  of 
doubtful  lives.  Many  will  remember  the  magnificent  castigation 
which  is  administered  to  this  doctrine  by  George  Eliot  in  her  essay 
on  Dr.  Gumming.  With  any  such  form  of  it  Jowett  would  obviously 
have  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  But  he  does  appear  to  have 
thought  that,  for  many  of  us  at  any  rate,  doubts  and  anxieties  as 
regards  the  fundamentals  of  religion  and  morality  do  reside,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  what  he  calb  'Uhe  infirmity  of  the  wilL" 
Preaching  in  1888  on  the  text,  "  He  went  about  doing  good,"  he,  as 
his  manner  was,  soon  comes  to  dwell  upon  the  simplicity  of  true 
religion.  He  quotes,  according  to  his  wont,  great  and  simple  sayings 
ftx)m  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Then  he  urges,  as  in  the  previous 
quotation,  that  these  sayings  are  easy  and  certain.  "  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  them  ?  or  does  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
any  one  disapprove  of  them  ?  Does  not  Greek  philosophy,  or  rather  all 
philosophy  and  all  religion  from  time  to  time  bear  witness  to  them  ?  '* 
He  again  asserts  that  *'  there  is  no  reason  why  at  any  moment  of  our 
lives  we  should  be  uncertain  what  is  the  rule  of  duty  or  the  will 
of  God."    Then,  shortly  after,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

'<  The  real  difficulty  is  not  here,  but  we  transfer  to  the  reason  what  is 
really  the  infirmity  of  the  will.  All  jnen  to  some  extent,  under  some 
name  or  other,  know  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  but  they  do  not  make 
them  the  laws  of  their  own  life.  It  is  not  the  perplexities  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  but  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  approbation,  the 
pride  of  life,  childishness,  vanity,  egotism,  self-love,  which  are  the  real 
hindrances  to  our  progress  in  the  Christian  life.  Most  of  us  have  been 
conscious  of  struggles  within  us,  in  which  the  lower  has  tried  to  get  the 
better  of  the  higher  self.  The  conscience  of  some  has  gone  to  sleep,  but 
may  remember  such  struggles  in  the  past.  There  are  many  voices  sound- 
ing in  the  ears  of  men  everywhere,  but  they  do  not  hear  vrith  their  ears 
or  understand  with  their  minds  the  words  which  now  as  of  old  Christ  is 
speaking  to  them.  They  do  not  consider  the  one  thing  needful — ^how 
they  may  become  better*.' 

Elsewhere  he  says : 

^  If  you  begin  by  seeking  to  do  the  will  of  God,  more  and  more  of  his 
will  shall  be  revealed  to  you.  Tou  shall  live  more  and  more  in  the  light  of 
his  presence.  Tou  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  not  disfigured  by  the  traditions 
of  men  :  and  his  grace  shall  be  perfected  in  you  '.'* 

Some  of  us  might  say :  That  is  all  very  well  so  far  as 
morality  is  concerned,  but  the  difficulties  about  believing  in  God  (in 

^  CoUege  Sermons,  p.  315.  *  Oa^ford  Uniwraity  Etaraid,  Oct.  38,  x88a. 
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any  adequate  Bense  of  the  word  "  God  **)  stand  on  a  very  different 
footing.  A  man  may  be  as  good  as  you  please,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Deity.  I  imagine  that  to  Jowett  religion 
and  morality  were  so  inextricably  combined  that  to  "believe"  in 
goodness  was  to  "believe"  in  God.  I  do  not  find  him  expressly 
discussing  the  problem  :  Suppose  that  "  goodness  "  is  the  mere  crea< 
tion  of  man  after  long  aeons  of  change ;  suppose  that  there  is  no 
"goodness"  anywhere  else  in  the  universe  except  in  man.  How 
in  that  case  can  a  belief  in  goodness  be  equivalent  to  a  belief  in 
God  ?  But  I  think  we  may  infer  that  his  view  was  that  human  good- 
ness is  inexplicable  without  a  divine  or  universal  "goodness"  as  its 
condition,  archetype,  or  cause. 

Lest  the  last  two  quotations  may  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
Master's  position,  we  have  to  remember  that  truth  was  to  him  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  virtues,  whether  human  or  divine.  Holiness 
on  the  one  side,  truth  and  justice  (which  is  a  form  of  truth)  on  the 
other — only  of  these  can  there  never  be  "  exaggeration  or  excess." 

"  These  are  the  only  true  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  church,  a  society, 
a  nation.  These  are  the  two  aspects  under  which  we  can  most  nearly 
approach  the  nature  of  God.  ...  He  who  in  his  conception  of  God  departs 
from  them,  who  allows  the  mirror  of  divine  perfection  to  be  tarnished  or 
discoloured  by  the  breath  of  earthly  passion,  will  insensibly  set  up  his 
own  party  or  church  in  the  place  of  God,  and  will  end  by  putting  him- 
self in  the  place  of  his  church  ^.^ 

In  several  passages  Jowett  points  out  the  interconnexion  between 
what  in  Aristotelian  language  may  be  called  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual  virtues.  Thus  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews  we  have  the 
striking  words : 

"  Even  in  this  life,  there  are  numberless  links  which  unite  moral  good 
with  intellectual  truth.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  one  is  but  a 
narrower  form  of  the  other.  Truth  is  to  the  world  what  holiness  of  life 
is  to  the  individual — to  man  collectively  the  source  of  justice  and  peace 
and  good  V 

And  to  this  we  may  add  those  noble  words  about  the  liberal  student 
of  religion  with  which  the  essay  concludes: 

"He  may  depart  hence  before  the  natural  term,  worn  out  with  in- 
tellectual toil ;  regarded  with  suspicion  by  many  of  his  contemporaries ; 
yet  not  without  a  sure  hope  that  the  love  of  truth,  which  men  of  saintly 
lives  often  seem  to  slight,  is,  nevertheless,  accepted  before  God '." 

^  Sermons,  Biographical  and  MiscellaneouSy  p.  40. 

•  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  433.  *  Ibid.,  p.  433. 
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Oyer  and  over  again  does  he  oige  us  all  to  seek  to  see  things  as 
they  really  are.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  book  on  St  Paul,  he 
writes: 

^  The  first  rule  of  all  life  and  conduct  must  ever  be,  whether  in 
business  or  religion,  in  dealing  with  ourselves  or  others,  to  see  how 
we  really  stand — to  look  at  things  as  they  really  are  V 

He  gives  this  principle  a  moral  and  practical  application  : 

^  The  evils  of  life  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  we  could  see  them  as 
they  truly  are,  and  if  when  we  have  recognized  their  true  nature  we 
could  cast  them  all  upon  God. .  .  .  We  need  to  see  ourselves  as  we  truly 
are  in  all  our  relations  to  God  and  our  fellow  men. . . .  We  need,  above  all, 
to  recognize  that  our  lives  are  not  the  sport  of  chance,  but  they  have  their 
deep  foundation  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  in  the  will  of  God '." 

In  the  sermon  on  Bnnyan  and  Spinoza,  which  was  originally 
preached  at  Edinburgh  in  1871,  and  was  repeated  with  little  change 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1893,  he  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the 
hurtful  separation  of  knowledge  and  faith.  The  first  part— describing 
faith  without  knowledge— will  be  easily  accepted  as  characteristic 
of  Jowett,  yet  the  second  part — the  description  of  knowledge  without 
faith — is  no  less  so.  It  is  only  the  two  in  combination  which  ade- 
quately represent  him : 

'^  Faith  without  knowledge  is  a  wilfUl  and  unmeaning  thing,  which 
can  never  guide  men  into  light  and  truth.  It  will  pervert  their  notions 
of  God  ;  it  will  transfer  them  from  one  religion  to  another ;  it  may  and 
often  has  undermined  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  It  has  no  expe- 
rience of  light  or  of  history,  no  power  of  understanding  or  foreseeing 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  the  human  heart,  or 
the  moyements  which  affect  Churcbes,  and  which,  as  ecclesiastical 
history  shows,  always  have  been  and  will  be  again.  It  is  apt  to  rest  on 
some  misapplied  quotation  from  Scripture,  and  to  claim  for  its  own  creed, 
theories,  and  fancies  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  is  ready  to  assent  to 
anything,  or  at  least  to  anything  which  is  in  accordance  with  its  own 
religious  feeling,  and  it  has  no  sense  of  falsehood  and  truth.  It  is  fiital 
to  the  bringing  up  of  children,  because  it  never  takes  the  right  means  to 
its  ends,  and  has  never  learned  to  discern  differences  of  character.  It 
never  perceives  where  it  is  in  this  world.  It  is  narrowed  to  its  own 
,  faith  and  the  articles  of  its  creed,  and  has  no  power  of  embracing  all 
men  in  the  arms  of  love,  or  in  the  purposes  of  €k>d.  It  is  an  element  of 
division  among  mankind,  and  not  of  union.  It  might  be  compared  to 
a  fire,  which  gives  warmth  but  not  life  or  growth — ^which  instead  of 
training  or  cherishing  the  tender  plants,  dries  them  up,  and  takes  away 
their  spring  of  youth. 

**But  then,  again,  knowledge  without  faith  is  feeble  and  powerless, 
unsuited  to  our  condition  in  this  world,  supplying  no  sufficient  motive 

^  SC  Pmdf  II,  p.  419  (ed.  i).  *  CoUege  SermonSf  p.  98. 
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of  human  action.  It  is  apt  to  sink  into  isolation  and  selfishness,  and 
seem  rather  to  detach  us  from  Gknl  and  our  fellow  men  than  to  unite  us  to 
them.  It  is  likely  to  pass  into  a  cold  and  sceptical  temper  of  mind, 
which  sees  only  the  difficulties  that  surround  us,  and  thinks  that  one 
thing  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  nothing  in  this  world  signifies. 
This  is  a  temper  of  mind  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  head  as  well  as  of  the 
heart ;  for  no  man  can  pursue  knowledge  with  success  who  has  not  some 
sense  of  the  higher  purposes  of  knowledge,  some  faith  in  the  future,  some 
hope  that  the  far-oif  result  of  his  labours  will  be  the  good  of  man,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  world  *." 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same  sermon  on  Bnnyan  and  Spinoza, 
Jowett  observes  that  the  '*  highest  qualities  of  either  seem  to  be  also 
the  characteristics  of  the  other." 

^'  Humility,  simplicity,  disinterestedness,  the  absence  of  envy  or  malice, 
the  temper  of  a  little  child,  are  the  attitudes  of  the  philosopher  as  well 
as  of  the  Christian ;  for  moral  qualities,  when  they  rise  to  a  certain 
height,  seem  to  involve  intellectual  qualities ;  and  intellectual  qualities, 
when  viewed  in  their  highest  aspect,  become  moral  ones.  No  man  can 
be  perfectly  good  who  is  not  also  wise  ;  no  man  can  walk  safely  amid  the 
temptations  of  the  world  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world ;  no  man 
can  act  rightly  who  is  incapable  of  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  his 
actions ;  and  there  are  many  more  links  than  at  first  sight  appears  by 
which  reason  and  faith  are  bound  together,  righteousness  and  truth  meet 
one  another  *." 

With  these  opinions  it  is  not  surprising  that  Jowett  desiredj  that 
the  intellect  should,  as  it  were,  combine  With  the  heart  in  the  work 
of  religion.    Already  in  1 863  we  find  him  writing : 

"I  cannot  help  anticipating  that  increased  freedom  of  opinion  may 
lead  to  a  real  amendment  of  life.  Hitherto,  religion  seems  to  have 
become  more  and  more  powerless  among  the  educated  classes.  Do  we 
not  want  a  Gk>&pel  for  the  educated— not  because  it  is  more  blessed  to 
preach  to  the  educated  than  to  the  poor,  but  because  the  faith  of  the 
educated  is  permanent,  and  ultimately  affects  the  faith  of  the  poor '  ?  " 

But  the  many-sidedness  of  Jowett  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  his 
clear  perception  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  relative  truth,  which 
most  also  be  observed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  sympathy  with 
and  appreciation  of  the  lowliest  and  most  unintellectual  forms  of 
goodness  and  of  piety.  To  illustrate  the  first  point  I  will  only 
quote  a  single  passage  to  be  found  in  a  sermon  preached  in  1885 : 

*<  We  may  argue  that  truth  kept  back  is  the  greatest  source  of  doubt 
and  suspicion ;  that  faith  cannot  survive  without  inquiry,  and  that  the 

^  SermonSf  Biographical  and  MiaceUaneouSy  p.  57.  '  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

»  LlTi,  I,  p.  36a. 
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doabt  which  is  raised  may  be  the  step  upwards  to  a  higher  faith.  And 
80  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  truth  is  good,  and  to  be  received 
thankfully  and  fearlessly  by  all  who  are  capable  of  receiving  it  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  always  to  be  imparted  in  its  entirety  to  those 
who  cannot  understand  it,  and  whose  minds  would  be  puzzled  and  over- 
whelmed by  it.  What  use  would  there  be  in  discussing  with  a  cottager 
the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  or  in  explain- 
ing to  a  child  that  the  story  of  Joseph  and  hiBcoat  of  many  colours,  which 
conveys  so  vivid  a  picture  to  his  mind,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
Eastern  fiction  ?  In  human  life  there  is  an  absolute  principle  of  truth, 
and  happy  is  he  who  seeks  it  out  and  finds  it.  But  there  is  also  truth 
and  right,  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  men,  to  differences  of  age  and 
sex  and  intelligence.  And  in  their  best  form  these  two  views  vnll  be 
found  to  coincide.  While  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  *  strong  meat  is  reserved 
for  them  of  full  age,*  a  wise  man  knows  instinctively  what  he  should  say 
in  different  companies  and  to  different  persons  ^.*' 

Jowett's  appreciative  admiration  of  lowly  goodness  and  of  simple 
piety  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  his  width  of  sympathy  and 
penetrative  insight,  and  partly  by  his  Evangelical  upbringing  and 
associations.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  1870  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
he  touches  on  the  three  parties  or  spirits  in  the  Church,  and 
speaks  of  the  Evangelicals  and  of  what  we  owe  to  them.  "Many  of 
us  may  remember  with  gratitude  that  to  good  and  simple-minded 
persons  of  this  school  of  opinion  we  owe  our  earliest  religious 
impressions."  "Many  an  one  in  pious  stillness  and  humDity  has 
led  a  life  of  absolute  self-devotion,  of  heavenly  resignation,  sustained 
on  what  appear  to  some  of  us  to  be  exaggerated  and  narrow  views 
of  religion  *."  He  objects  to  any  uncritical  judgment  of  religious 
revivals.  Such  "movements  ought  not  to  be  ridiculed  or  sneered 
at  by  persons  of  education,  though  there  may  be  ridiculous  circum- 
stances connected  with  them.  . . .  We  cannot  expect  all  persons  to 
receive  the  Gospel  in  the  same  quiet,  rational  manner'."  Before 
Grod  the  difference  between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant  is  infinitesimal. 
In  his  "  Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  he  says : 

"Sometimes  we  are  led  by  our  feelings,  rather  than  by  our  reason, 
to  think  of  the  good  and  wise  only  as  existing  in  another  life.  Why 
should  the  mean,  the  weak,  the  idiot,  the  infant,  the  hei-d  of  men 
who  have  never  in  any  proper  sense  the  use  of  reason,  reappear  with 
blinking  eyes  in  the  light  of  another  world  ?  But  our  second  thought 
is  that  the  hope  of  humanity  is  a  common  one,  and  that  all  or  none 
will  be  partakers  of  immortality.  Reason  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  we  have  any  greater  claims  than  others,  and  experience  may  often 
reveal  to  us  unexpected  flashes  of  the  higher  nature  in  those  whom 
we  had  despised  \" 

*  Colifge  Sermons^  p.  230.         ^  Sermons^  Biographical  and  MiaceVaneous,  p.  a6a. 

*  CoUege Salmons,  p.  lai.  •  Plalo^  II,  p.  173. 
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This  lost  passage  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  Essay  on  Conversion  and  Changes  of  Character  '*  in  the  St,  Paul : 

**  Reason y  and  reflection,  and  education,  and  the  experience  of  age,  and 
the  force  of  manly  sense  are  not  the  links  which  bind  us  to  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ ;  it  is  rather  to  those  qualities  which  we  have,  or 
may  have,  in  common  with  our  fellow  men,  that  the  Gospel  is  promised  ; 
it  is  with  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  babes  in  Christ, — not  with  the  strong- 
minded,  the  resolute,  the  consistent — that  we  shall  sit  down  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven*."  ^ 

There  was  no  form  of  useful  work  with  which  the  Master  had  not 
sympathy;  none  concerning  which  he  would  not  have  those  who 
are  occupied  in  it  understand  that  it  can  be  ennobled  by  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  carried  on.  How  admirable  for  instance  is  what  he  says 
about  domestic  service  and  the  respective  duties  of  master  and  ser- 
vant.   For  example : 

''The  duties  of  servants  are  for  the  most  part  a  daily  routine  of  little 
things,  but  these  little  things  make  up  life,  and  they  are  ennobled 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed,  as  *unto  the  Lord 
and  not  unto  man,' — '  as  unto  the  Lord,  but  also  unto  men ' ;  for  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  become  attached  to  their  masters  and 
mistresses;  that  they  should  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  he  to  see  them, 
when  he  returns  after  an  absence  ;  that  the  house  should  seem  pleasanter, 
brighter,  warmer,  while  he  is  with  them.  They  are  part  of  the  family, 
and  also,  if  they  deserve  to  be  so,  in  a  measure  the  friends  of  his  friends. 
They  are  not  serving  for  him ;  but  for  the  sense  of  duty,  for  the  love 
of  God  V 

So  in  the  sermon  upon  "the  Completion  of  a  Life's  Work,*'  he  says : 

"  Many  of  us  must  have  known  of  servants  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  bringing  up  of  a  family,  the  very  type  of  good  sense  and  high 
principle  in  a  limited  sphere,  faithful  in  good  or  evil  fortune,  the  pillar, 
the  example  of  the  house  in  which  they  lived.  They  too  have  finished 
the  work  which  was  given  them  to  do;  they  have  'gone  home  and 
taken  their  wages.'  And  we  sometimes  wish  that  we  in  our  sphere  of 
life  could  offer  up  to  God  anything  as  good  as  that  faithful  service  '." 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  in  leaving  by  will  a  legacy  to 
his  two  housemaids,  Jowett  adds :  "  I  hop^  that  they  will  lead  good 
and  useful  lives*.'* 

There  were  other  lives  which  he  appreciated  as  well,  lives  cut  off 
when  their  work  had  scarce  begun,  or  lives  so  situated  that  work  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  could  hardly  be  done  by  them  at  all. 

*  St  Paul,  II,  p.  349  (ed.  a). 

*  Sermons,  Biographical  and  MisceUanews,  p.  353. 

'  CWfcfire  Smmmsy  p.  340.  *  Life,  II,  p.  478, 
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Of  the  first  the  Master  speaks  touchingly  in  his  sermon  on  Pascal, 
where  he  used  a  fiavourite  text :  *'  He  being  made  perfect  in  a  short 
time  fulfilled  a  long  time." 

**  Time  cannot  measure  the  value  or  fullness  of  human  life.  There  have 
been  young  persons  dying  in  their  teens  who  have  left  behind  them 
a  memory  and  an  example  to  those  older  as  well  as  younger  than  them- 
selyes.  We  hardly  wished  them  to  hare  lived  longer :  like  some  fair 
plant  they  grew  up  at  once  to  perfection.  Their  ways  were  so  gentle 
and  gracious  that  they  seemed  almost  too  good  for  this  world.  .  .  .  We 
look  back  upon  them  as  they  were  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  nineteen;  the 
image  of  them  may  sometimes  come  between  us  and  selfishness  or 
8in»." 

Few  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  can  forget  the  close  of 
the  sermon  on  "  the  Completion  of  a  Life's  Work  "  : 

**  Yes,  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  broken  lives,  pieces  of  li\fes  which 
have  begun  in  this  world  to  be  completed,  as  we  believe,  in  another 
state  of  being.  And  some  of  them  have  been  like  fragments  of  ancient 
art  which  we  prize  not  for  their  completeness  but  for  their  quality, 
and  because  they  seem  to  give  us  a  type  of  something  which  we  can 
hardly  see  anywhere  upon  earth.  Of  such  lives  we  must  judge,  not 
by  what  the  person  said  or  wrote  or  did  in  the  short  span  of  human 
existence,  but  by  what  they  were :  if  they  exercised  some  peculiar 
influence  on  society  and  on  friends,  if  they  had  some  rare  grace  of 
humility,  or  simplicity,  or  resignation,  or  love  of  truth,  or  self-devotion, 
which  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  others.  God  does  not  measure  men's 
lives  only  by  the  amount  of  work  which  is  accomplished  in  them.  He 
who  gave  the  power  to  work  may  also  withhold  the  power.  And  some 
of  these  broken  lives  may  have  a  value  in  his  sight  which  no  bustle 
or  activity  of  ordinary  goodness  could  have  attained.  There  have  been 
persons  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness,  blind,  palsied,  tormented  with 
pain  and  want,  who  yet  may  be  said  to  have  led  an  almost  perfect  life. 
Such  persons  afford  examples  to  us,  not  indeed  of  a  work  carried  out 
to  the  end  (for  their  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  this),  but  of  a  work, 
whether  finished  or  unfinished,  which  at  any  moment  is  acceptable  to 
God.  And  we  desire  to  learn  of  them,  and  to  have  an  end  like  theirs 
when  the  work  of  active  life  is  over  and  we  sit  patiently  waiting  for 
the  will  of  God  V 

These  are  the  words  of  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  set 
too  great  a  value  upon  •"  outward  success."  The  supposition  is 
false,  and  not  the  less  false,  because  in  a  note-book  of  1883  he 
accuses  himself  of  not  having  had  a  nobler  ideal  in  his  youth  than 
that  of  **  success  in  life  V  Jowett  was  intensely  keen  that  every  one 
should  achieve  and  do  all  that  was  in  their  power.  He  was  afraid 
lest  young  men  should  waste  their  time  in  idleness,  or  in  dreams, 

^  Sermonsy  Biographical  and  MiaceUan&oua,  p.  86.        '  CoUege  Sermonsy  p.  344. 
»  Li/By  II,  p.  949. 
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or  in  illusions,  or  in  empty  aspirations  after  unattainable  good. 
He  wanted  to  break  down  the  wall  of  separation  between  the 
secular  and  the  religious,  and  to  show  that  the  true  success  was 
in  work  done  as  unto  God,  and  not  unto  men.  Conversely  he  also 
held  that  the  most  business-like  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  or 
the  most  commonsense  survey  of  consequences,  was  the  most  religious 
way  in  which  work  could  be  carried  on.  Not  only  must  we  be  ready 
to  die,  but  ready  also  to  live.  Preachers  often  speak  of  the  terrible 
uncertainty  of  life ;  he  would  speak  about  its  "comparative  certainty," 
an  aspect  of  the  subject  "which  is  quite  as  religious  and  more 
practical,  and  has  not  so  often  been  dwelt  upon  in  sermons.*' 

The  word  success  may  be  used  in  a  higher  and  a  lower  sense,  and 
Jowett  often  distinguishes  between  them.  There  is  the  matter,  and 
there  is  the  manner.  Some  forms  of  work  are  in  themselves  higher 
than  others,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  which  cannot  be  ennobled  by 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  It  is  this  spirit  which,  superadded 
to  the  "material"  results,  constitutes  the  true  success.  Or  again, 
there  is  a  "success  of  the  mind,''  in  which  a  man  rises  above  his 
profession,  and  instead  of  being  overpowered  by  circumstances,  is  the 
lord  of  them.  And  above  all  these,  there  is  the  success  which  has  in 
it  an  element  of  eternity,  when  a  man  "in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  finds  a  higher  business,"  and  seeks  to  live  according  to  the  will 
of  God. 

"The  small  affairs  of  life,  and  the  things  which  we  hardly  name 
in  connexion  with  religion,  if  they  are  done  in  a  true  and  simple 
manner,  partake  of  this  higher,  this  divine  character^/' 

"  There  is  an  eternal  element  even  in  worldly  success,  when,  amid  all  the 
rivalries  of  this  world,  a  man  has  sought  to  live  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  not  according  to  the  opinion  of  men.  Whatever  there  was 
of  justice,  or  purity,  or  disinterestedness  in  him,  or  Christlike  virtue  or 
resignation,  or  love  of  the  truth,  shall  never  pass  away.  When  a  man  feels 
that  earthly  rewards  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  that  his  true  self  and 
true  life  have  yet  to  appear  :  when  he  recognizes  that  the  education  of  the 
individual  beginning  here  is  continued  hereafter,  and,  like  the  education 
of  the  human  race,  is  ever  going  on :  when  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  part 
of  a  whole,  and  himself  and  all  other  creatures  are  in  the  hands  of  God ; 
then  his  mind  may  be  at  rest:  he  has  nothing  more  to  fear:  he  has 
attained  to  peace  and  is  equally  fit  to  live  or  die  \" 

How  admirably  the  two  aspects  of  human  life  are  combined,  with 
due  justice  done  to  each,  in  the  following : 

"The  best  part  of  human  actions  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
performed  ;  the  spirit  which  bears  vntness  with  God*s  spirit  and  unites 

^  SernwrUf  Biographical  and  Miscellaneous,  p.  153. 
*  College  Sermons,  p.  963  (1879). 
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us  to  him.  And  secondly,  the  highest  use  of  the  means  involves  the 
recognition  of  the  end :  in  politics,  for  example,  of  some  final  triumph 
of  righteousness  which  by  gradual  steps  we  hope  to  approach  more  nearly, 
of  some  increased  dififusion  of  enlightenment  or  happiness  which  we 
know  to  be  the  will  of  God.  There  is  no  presence  of  God  in  the  higher 
sense  in  the  operations  of  war  or  business,  in  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
in  the  art  of  the  painter,  in  the  trivial  round  of  life,  any  more  than 
in  the  greater  aims  of  earthly  ambition.  But  when  in  war  or  business, 
or  the  fulfilment  of  their  daily  duties,  men  begin  to  be  animated  by 
higher  motives,  and  feel  that  they  are  living,  not  for  themselves  or 
for  their  own  individual  good,  but  for  others,  working  together  for 
God  and  his  laws,  then  they  may  think  of  God  building  the  house,  of 
God  keeping  the  city.  When  they  have  acted  as  if  all  depended  on 
themselves,  they  may  feel  that  everything  depends  on  God  and  returns 
to  him  V* 

In  the  sermon  on  '*the  Completion  of  a  Lifers  Work,"  he  again 
takes  up  the  idea  of  a  man  working  for  or  together  with  God. 

**  We  may  think  of  this  work  of  whatever  kind  as  the  work  of  God 
upon  earth,  which  is  carried  on  independently  of  us,  and  in  which 
we  are  allowed  to  bear  a  part.  It  wonderfully  clears  a  man's  head  and 
simplifies  his  life  when  he  has  learned  to  rest  not  on  himself  but  on 
Qody  when  he  sees  his  daily  life  and  his  daily  work  with  a  kind  of  intensity 
in  the  light  of  God's  presence.  He  is  not  divided  between  this  world 
and  another,  or  trying  to  make  the  best  of  both.  He  has  one  single 
question  which  he  puts  to  himself,  one  aim  which  he  is  seeking  to 
fulfil— the  will  of  God.  He  wants  to  know  what  is  true  or  right  in  the 
sight  of  Qod.  He  does  not  care  about  the  compliments  of  friends  or 
the  applause  of  the  world,  the  breath  of  popular  air  or  fovour.  He 
desires  to  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  of  these  things,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  only.  He  wants  to  be  rid  of  self  in  all  its  many  deceitful, 
ever-recurring  forms,  that  he  may  be  united  to  God  and  the  truth  V 

In  his  College  sermons  the  Master  was  wont  to  speak  to  his  hearers 
of  quite  ordinary,  commonplace  subjects— the  duty  of  keeping 
accounts,  shyness,  conversation,  eating  and  drinking,  and  so  on.  His 
advice  and  counsel  were  stimulating,  suggestive,  sagacious ;  but 
perhaps  the  finest  feature  was  the  way  in  which  he  showed  how 
these  ordinary  and  commonplace  subjects  could  be  transfigured  with 
a  religious  light.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  will  quote  a  passage 
taken  from  the  end  of  the  sermon  on  "  Conversation  " : 

^'The  apostle  St.  Paul,  after  attempting  to  make  rules  and  to  draw 
distinctions  about  meats  and  drinks,  finally  sums  up  the  conclusion 
in  the  following  words :  *  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  let  us  do  all  to 
the  gloiy  of  God.*  And  so,  leaving  the  niceties  of  self-observation,  we 
too  may  say,  *  Whatever  we  utter,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  let  us  speak 

*  CoU4ge  Sermons,  p.  44.  «  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
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only  to  the  gloiy  of  God  ;  let  our  tongue  still  be  employed  in  his  service/ 
We  cannot  always  have  the  thought  of  God  present  to  us,  but  we  may 
feel  in  our  intercourse  with  others  some  restraining  influence,  some 
inspiring  power,  coming  we  know  not  whence.  When  we  repress  the 
egotistical  remark,  the  ill-natured  story,  the  weak  comparison  of  our- 
selves with  others,  the  impure  imagination,  although  we  do  not  expressly 
refer  our  words  to  him,  we  may  be  truly  said  to  speak  unto  the  Lord  and 
not  to  man.  When  we  regard  truth  more  than  the  entertainment  of 
the  company,  when  we  seek  to  do  justice  to  others  and  feel  kindly 
towards  them,  then,  although  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  we 
reflect  his  attributes.  When  there  is  peace  and  good-will  in  a  society, 
there  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  when  there  is  joy  on  earth,  then  in  a 
figure  there  is  joy  too  in  heaven  \" 

On  a  higher  plane,  but  yet  in  the  same  spirit,  are  the  Master's 
reflections  upon  study,  and  how  that  too,  in  all  its  forms,  may  be 
made  a  service  unto  God.  Beginning  from  a  determination  to  '*  love 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  any  earthly  interest,  but  from 
the  simple  desire  to  know";  working  hard,  not  merely  "with  a 
view  to  obtain  honours  in  an  examination,"  but  "  because  it  is  a  duty 
to  make  the  most  of  our  lives  and  cultivate  the  talents  which  God 
has  given  us,"  we  may  mount  up  to  a  true  "  consecration  of  study," 
to  "presenting"  ourselves  as  "a  'living  sacrifice'  to  the  service  of 
God '."     The  close  of  the  sermon  on  "Study"  may  be  quoted  in  full : 

''Study  is  a  service,  perhaps  the  highest  service  that  we  can  render 
to  God :  it  teaches  us  his  purposes ;  it  reconciles  us  with  his  laws ;  it 
enables  us  to  see  the  truth  more  nearly  as  he  sees  it ;  it  shows  us  the 
revelation  of  his  spirit,  in  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men.  ...  At  the 
foundation  of  all  true  study  there  lie  moral  and  religious  qualities,  such 
as  honesty,  including  accuracy,  the  disinterested  love  of  truth,  the  desire 
to  impart  knowledge  to  all  and  to  make  it  minister  to  the  wants  of  our 
fellow  men.  Is  there  anything  superstitious  in  beginning  our  studies 
Mrith  a  prayer  to  God,  either  spoken  or  silent,  that  he  would  enlighten 
and  strengthen  our  minds,  because  we  are  not  seeking  our  own  fame  or 
success,  but  only  his  glory  ;  that  he  would  give  us  peace  and  truth,  and 
allow  us  to  cast  the  burdens  of  study  upon  him ;  that  he  would  enable 
us  to  keep  the  mind  above  the  body  in  all  the  fretful  nervous  trials  of 
disease,  in  the  sad  hours  when  our  faculties  are  distracted  ?  As  Milton 
says — 

*  So  much  the  rather  thou.  Celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse.' 

So  we  too  may  pray  God  to  deliver  us  from  the  darkness  of  prejudice, 
from  the  false  colours  of  sentiment,  from  the  veil  of  self-conceit  which 
so  easily  envelops  us ;  that  our  eyes  may  truly  see  him  and  our  minds 

'  CoUege  SermoMf  p.  aaa.  *  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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peroeiye  him  in  history,  in  nature,  in  man.  Let  us  pray  that  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  may  assist  us  in  fulfilling  his  work  ;  in  lessening 
the  sufferings  and  helping  the  needs  of  our  fellow  men ;  and  lead  us 
through  the  things  of  sense  up  to  that  perfect  idea  of  goodness  and  truth 
which  he  himself  is  ^." 

Passing  from  a  field  of  service  which  can  only  apply  to  a  few,  to 
one  which  has  a  universal  interest  to  us,  we  can  note  how  Jowett 
takes  the  same  line  in  regard  to  sorrow  as  to  study.  Sorrow  too 
must  be  consecrated  to  God.  He  often  urges  this  point  in  his  noble 
letters  of  condolence  to  friends  who  had  suffered  the  bereavement 
of  death : 

^*  Best  assured,  my  dear  friend,  that  there  is  a  divine  love  as  well  as 
a  human  love  which  encompasses  us,  the  dead  and  the  living  together, 
which  leads  us  through  deserts  and  solitudes  for  a  time  to  make  us  extend 
the  sphere  of  our  affections  beyond  living  relatives  to  other  men,  to 
himself  and  to  the  unseen  world  ^" 

Or  again : 

"  1  venture  to  ask  you  whether  sorrow  should  not  work  in  some  other 
way — in  raising  us  to  a  higher  level  of  life— in  a  diffused  care  and  love 
of  all,  taking  the  place  of  an  absorbing  affection  for  one — in  an  absolute 
trust  in  God  though  he  has  left  us  so  very  dark?  According  to  each 
person's  character,  should  they  not  try  to  heal  their  sorrow  for  the  sake 
of  others?"  "What  we  should  desire  is  not  by  excitement  to  keep  alive 
a  passionate  sorrow,  but  that  this  discipline  of  sorrow  may  pass  into  our 
minds  and  lives'." 

In  one  of  his  sermons  he  bids  us  remember  that : 

"  Our  only  comfort  and  truest  hope  is  to  make  out  of  our  sorrow  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  higher  self ;  if  the  love  of  a  friend  or  companion,  without 
losing  the  recollection  of  the  part,  can  be  transfigured  into  the  love  of 
God  and  of  all  good,  and  the  desire  to  heal  the  broken-hearted  when  we 
ourselves  are  broken  in  heart*." 

The  close  of  another  sermon  alludes  to  the  same  subject,  and  pre- 
sents the  same  bigh  teaching : 

"  Thus  at  every  turn  of  life  we  may  go  out  of  ourselves  to  rest  in  Ckxl. 
He  is  the  true  centre  of  all  human  things,  in  whom  all  the  varieties  of 
human  character  meet  and  are  satisfied,  in  whom  only  the  greater  passions 
of  mankind,  seeking  in  vain  for  something  which  they  know  not,  can 
safely  find  their  object ;  from  whom,  too,  men's  passing  emotions  receive 
their  true  law — ^all  of  them  to  be  diffused  again  over  our  fellow  men, 
like  rain  falling  upon  the  earth.  For  whatever  we  give  to  God  he  gives 
back  again  to  us  in  another  form,  refined,  hallowed,  strengthened.    The 

*  College  Senrnm,  p.  aoo.  "  LifSy  I,  p.  359^ 
'  Ibid.,  II,  pp.  ao,  980. 

*  Sermonsy  BiographiccU  and  JfiscettanMus,  p.  175. 
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sorrow  which  would  haye  been  fruitless  if  suffered  to  run  wild,  when 
consecrated  to  him  may  teach  us  truths  of  which  we  had  not  previously 
thought,  penetrating  and  sanctifying  our  lives.  The  trials  of  mind  through 
which  we  pass  may  develop  powers  and  interests  in  us  of  which  we  never 
dreamed ;  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  order  of  the  world,  which  God  has 
appointed  that  they  may  discipline  and  strengthen  us  K" 

That  which  Jowett  meant  by  the  word  "  God "  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  tremendous  reality  to  him.  "When  we  feel  ourselves 
weakest/'  he  writes,  *'it  is  a  new  strength  to  think  of  the 
unchangeableness  of  God^"  It  is  touching  to  find  how  he  strove 
with  all  his  might  to  practise  the  lessons  which  he  taught.  He  did 
verily  try  to  make  his  life  a  service.  His  reflections  in  a  note-book 
of  1883  are  almost  too  sacred  and  personal  to  print.  **May  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  every  pound  that  I  have  to  spend,  be  given  to 
God."  "I  have  no  idea  except  that  of  fulfilling  my  duty  to  the 
University"  (he  was  then  Vice-Chancellor)  "and  of  devoting  the 
remaining  years  to  the  service  of  God '."  Constantly  too  comes  out 
in  these  note-books,  as  in  his  letters,  the  deep  humility  of  the  man — 
a  humility  all  the  more  inspiring  when  one  remembers  his  position 
and  greatness.  If  one  turns  from  such  passages  to  the  sermons,  their 
sincerity  becomes  the  more  apparent,  and  their  cogency  the  greater. 
In  his  sermon  on  "  Going  to  Church "  he  speaks  about  the  "  Con- 
fession "  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  alludes  to  the  current 
criticisms  upon  it : 

^'Others  are  displeased  at  the  repetition  of  the  same  confession  day 
after  day — for  why,  if  we  conless  that  we  are  miserable  sinners,  do  we 
not  cease  to  be  miserable  sinners?  or  why,  when  we  are  unconscious 
of  any  sin  committed  or  any  duty  unfulfilled,  should  we  still  repeat,  *We 
liave  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  we  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done '  ?  " 

In  the  light  of  Jowett's  own  personal  humility,  it  is  with  a  quick- 
ened sense  of  shame  that  we  read  his  reply : 

**With  reference  to  the  Confession,  though  it  might  be  better  that 
such  solemn  words  were  not  repeated  day  after  day  until  they  are  apt  to 
become  formal,  yet  there  is  a  truth  of  feeling  in  them  which  comes  home 
to  the  religious  mind :  '  The  best  of  us  are  doing  so  little  and  that  so 
ill,  in  comparison  of  the  requirements  of  God.*  Our  lives  are  poor  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  daily  wish  of  our  hearts  is  that  they  may  become 
purer,  holier,  better.  At  times  when  we  feel  how  we  are  under  the 
influence  of  interested  motives  or  of  the  opinions  of  others,  how  little  we 
have  of  nobility  or  independence,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  *  Lord,  there 
is  no  health  in  us.'  Certainly  we  do  not  value  anything  that  we  do : 
the  better  we  are,  the  more  conscious  we  become  of  our  own  defects ;  the 

*  CoOege  SermonSf  p.  307.  '  Life^  II,  p.  456.  '  Ibid.,  p.  940. 
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wiser  we  are,  the  more  sensible  we  grow  of  our  own  ignorance.  We 
know  that  every  good  gift  has  come  from  him,  and  that  he  alone  'has 
made  us  to  differ  from  others ' ;  and  our  only  desire  is  that  we  may  give 
back  to  him  what  he  has  given  to  us  ^'' 

With  this  genuine  humility,  Jowett  combines  in  his  teaching  the 
sagest  common  sense.  He  bids  us  look  to  the  essentials,  and  not 
to  worry  ourselves  about  the  details.  The  one  vital  question  is: 
"  Are  men  becoming  better  ?  ** 

**  That  is  the  shortest,  the  simplest,  and  the  most  vital  question,  which 
any  man  can  ask  about  himself,  or  about  his  church,  about  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  or  about  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  •." 

Let  young  men  not  worry  their  heads  too  much  about  religious 
differences  and  difficulties : 

'<  Admitting  that  we  are  disagreed  about  many  questions  of  doctrine 
and  many  historical  facts,  including  the  great  question  of  miracles,  are 
we  not  agreed  about  the  first  principles  of  truth  and  right,  about  the 
nature  of  God,  about  a  future  life,  about  the  teaching  of  Christ  ?  Have 
we  not  enough  in  conmion  to  carry  on  the  war  against  evil  ?  The  question 
that  a  young  man  has  reaUy  to  answer  is  not  '  What  is  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Sacrament  ?  *  but  how  he  shall  make  the  best  use  of  his  time,  how 
he  shall  order  his  expenses,  how  he  shall  control  his  passions  (that 
they  may  not,  like  harpies,  be  pursuing  him  all  through  life),  how  he 
can  live  to  Qod  and  the  truth  instead  of  living  to  pleasure  and  to 
himself." 

In  morals  and  in  religion  the  current  proverb  about  expenditure  most 
be  reversed.  Here  it  is :  ''  Take  care  of  the  pounds,  and  the  pence  will 
take  care  of  themselves."  Some  of  Jowett's  reflections  on  this  subject 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  very  effective.  The  following  is  from  the 
"  Essay  on  Conversion  and  Changes  of  Character  " : 

'^  Many  a  person  will  tease  himself  by  counting  minutes  and  providing 
small  rules  for  his  life,  who  would  have  found  the  task  an  easier  and 
a  nobler  one,  had  he  viewed  it  in  its  whole  extent,  and  gone  to  God  in  a 
'  large  and  liberal  spirit,'  to  offer  up  his  life  to  him.  To  have  no  arriin 
penaie  in  the  service  of  God  and  virtue  is  the  great  source  of  peace  and 
happiness.  Make  clean  that  which  is  within,  and  you  have  no  need  to 
purify  that  which  is  without.  Take  care  of  the  little  things  of  life,  and 
the  great  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves,  is  the  maxim  of  the  trader, 
which  is  sometimes,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  applied  to  the 
service  of  God.  But  much  more  true  is  it  in  religion  that  we  should 
take  care  of  the  great  things,  and  the  trifles  of  life  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  'If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  will  be  full  of 
light  V" 

*  College  Sermons,  p.  289.  •  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  54.  *  St.  Paul,  II,  p.  836. 
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In  the  same  spirit  is  conceived  another  passage  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  famous"  Essay  on  Casuistry/*  which  has  sometimes  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  finest  bits  of  work  which  the  Master  ever  did : 

*^  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  scruples  about 
lesser  matters  almost  always  involve  some  dereliction  of  duty  in  greater 
and  more  obvious  ones.  A  tender  conscience  is  a  conscience  unequal  to 
the  struggles  of  life.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if,  when  lesser  duties  were 
cared  for,  the  greater  would  take  care  of  themselves.  But  this  is  not  the 
lesson  which  experience  teaches.  In  our  moral  as  in  our  physical  nature, 
we  are  finite  beings,  capable  only  of  a  certain  degree  of  tension,  ever 
liable  to  suffer  disorder  and  derangement,  to  be  over-exercised  in  one 
part  and  weakened  in  another.  No  one  can  fix  his  mind  intently  on 
a  trifling  scruple  or  become  absorbed  in  an  eccentric  fancy,  without 
finding  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  justice  insensibly  depart  from 
him.  He  has  been  looking  through  a  microscope  at  life,  and  cannot  take 
in  its  general  scope.  The  moral  proportions  of  things  are  lost  to  him  ; 
the  question  of  a  new  moon  or  a  Sabbath  has  taken  the  place  of  diligence 
or  of  honesty.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  illusions  which  he  may  practise 
on  himself.  There  are  those,  all  whose  interests  and  prejudices  at  once 
take  the  form  of  duties  and  scruples,  partly  from  dishonesty,  but  also 
from  weakness,  and  because  that  is  the  form  in  which  they  can  with  the 
best  grace  maintain  them  against  other  men,  and  conceal  their  true  nature 
from  themselves  ^" 

Twenty-eix  years  later  we  hear  the  same  warning  voice  ;  the  truth 
which  it  utters  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  Judaism  as  to  Christianity : 

"Too  strict  a  religion  may  be  as  harmful  as  too  lax  a  one.  For  scruples 
may  grow  upon  scruples  until  the  unimportant  takes  the  place  of  the 
important,  and  the  whole  gospel  of  Christ,  the  gospel  of  charity,  of 
freedom,  of  truth,  becomes  absorbed  in  some  question  of  vestments,  or 
of  position,  or  of  the  meaning  of  unintelligible  words.  We  often  talk 
of  being  on  the  safe  side ;  but  there  is  a  danger  on  both  sides.  We  say 
it  is  better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little  ;  but  the  only  safety  is  in 
the  truth'." 

In  the  same  large  and  liberal  spirit  with  which  we  are  to  order  our 
own  life,  must  we  also  judge  the  lives  of  others.  The  following 
passage  from  the  sermon  on  "  Going  to  Church,"  preached  twenty-five 
years  ago,  still  retains  its  truth : 

<<  We  do  not  mean  to  think  better  of  ourselves  because  we  attend  the 
public  worship  of  God,  nor  to  divide  men  into  good  and  bad  according  as 
they  go  to  church  or  not.  There  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  seem 
to  be  religious,  and  yet  have  no  strong  sense  of  right ;  and  there  are 
many  who  have  a  strong  sense  of  right,  and  yet  have  hardly  any  feeling 
of  religion.  We  who  meet  here  believe  that  we  have  a  blessing  and  a 
good  ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  condemn  them,  or  to  divide  ourselves  from 
them  more  than  we  are  necessarily  divided  from  them.     We  are  not 

^  3L  Paulf  II,  p.  394.  *  College  Sermme,  p.  aaS. 
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certain  that  their  lives,  their  lore  of  truth,  their  disinterestedness,  their 
desire  to  do  good  to  others,  may  not  condemn  us  in  the  sight  of  God. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  leading  a  good  life  who  is  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  And  we  must  allow  for  differences  of  character,  for  dislike  of 
forms  and  conventionalities,  for  reaction  against  early  education,  and  not 
demand  of  every  one  that  they  should  conform  to  the  same  pattern.  He 
who  has  the  love  of  God  and  man  inherent  in  his  soul  has  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  him  ;  he  who  has  any  true  love  of  man  is  not  far  from 
the  love  of  God  *." 

One  other  more  general  passage  may  be  quoted  in  which  Jowett 
speaks  as  the  wise  counsellor  to  young  men,  and  in  which  he  shows 
how  large,  and  joyous,  and  ideal  was  the  religion  which  his  teaching 
set  before  them.  It  is  the  conclusion  to  a  sermon  on  "  the  Joys  and 
Aspirations  of  Youth,"  of  which  the  text  had  been  the  familiar  verse 
in  Ecclesiastes : 

**And  now  for  the  words  'Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,*  I  will 
venture  to  substitute  other  words,  *  Rejoice,  whether  young  or  old,  in  the 
service  of  God  * ;  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  this  world,  in  its  fair  scenes,  in 
its  great  interests,  in  the  hope  and  promise  of  knowledge.  Rejoice  in  the 
thought  of  another  life  to  which  as  we  grow  older  we  are  drawing  nearer. 
Rejoice  in  the  companionship  and  affection  of  others,  in  the  home  to 
which  no  place  can  compare,  in  the  friends  whom  nothing  but  death 
can  part.  Rejoice  in  the  dead,  more  happy  than  the  living,  not  as  the 
Preacher  says  because  they  are  without  sense,  but  because  '  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  there  shall  no  evil  touch  them.'  Rejoice  in  the 
work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do  here,  knowing  that  it  is  his  work, 
and  the  preparation  for  a  higher,  which  we  shall  carry  on  far  beyond 
what  we  are  capable  of  thinking  or  imagining  at  present.  Rejoice  that  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  burden  of  selfishness,  and  egotism,  and  conceit,  and 
those  littlenesses  and  meannesses,  which  drag  us  down  to  earth,  that 
our  consciences  are  as  the  noonday  clear,  that  we  do  not  willingly  allow 
ourselves  in  any  sin.  Rejoice  that  we  are  at  peace,  and  can  be  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God,  whatever  it  may  have  in  store  for  us.  Rejoice  that 
we  can  live  no  longer  for  ourselves,  but  for  God  and  our  fellow  men. 
Rejoice,  too,  in  the  truth,  whatever  that  may  be,  which  is  slowly  un- 
veiling itself  before  our  eyes,  for  God  is  truth,  and  every  addition  to 
truth  is  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  him.  He  will  purge  away  the 
mists  that  environ  us,  and  give  us  clearness,  and  '  the  mind  through  all 
her  powers  irradiate.'  Rejoice  last  of  all  in  the  love  of  Christ,  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  and  in  the  love  of  all  other  men  who,  bearing  his  image, 
have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  good  of  others.  And,  to  sum  up  all, 
in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  *  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always :  and  again 
I  say,  Rejoice'.'*' 

One  asks  with  interest  whether  this  summons  to  rejoice  implies 
that  the  Master  was  optimistically  inclined  as  regards  the  future  of 

'  College  SermonBj  p.  291.  *  Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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religion.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  he  was  so ;  he  believed  in 
God  too  fervently  not  to  believe  that  God's  "kingdom"  was  "coming." 
But  he  was  very  cautious  in  prediction,  for,  as  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"we  cannot  anticipate  religious  any  more  than  political  changes." 
The  character  of  the  future  can  only  be  imagined  in  general 
outline  by  the  qualities  and  signs  of  the  present.  These  qualities 
and  signs  comprise  both  evil  and  good.  Throughout  his  life  Jowett 
was  keenly  alive  to  both.  With  regard  to  the  evil,  it  is  curious 
to  find  him  writing  as  early  as  1849  in  the  following  strain  to 
Lord  Lingen : 

**  It  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  collect  together  all  the  evils  that  have 
sprung  from  religion,  not  merely  from  downpght  persecution,  but  from 
the  prejudices  and  narrownesses  which  in  the  mass  of  men  seem  insepar- 
able from  it.  How  seldom  you  meet  with  a  religious  man  who  is  quit^ 
sensible  also — as  politicians,  most  are  almost  insane.  When  anything 
touches  the  very  name  of  religion,  tvBin  ii&xtrai  and  becomes  so  stupefied 
and  isolated  in  his  prejudices,  that  it  Is  impossible  for  him  to  understand 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  One  cannot  give  up  the  hope  of  better  things, 
but  there  is  small  sign  of  them  at  present  ^'* 

In  the  sermon  on  Bunyan  and  Spinoza,  he  complains  that  we  are 
too  wont  to  "  revert  to  the  follies  of  the  past "  instead  of  extracting 
its  wisdom,  "  returning  to  antiquated  practices  and  disused  symbols  " 
instead  of  attempting  to  translate  the  ''  higher  purpose  *'  of  bygone 
centuries  into  the  language  and  customs  of  our  own.    For : 

*'In  religion  we  are  always  returning  to  the  past,  instead  of  starting 
fh)m  the  past ;  learning  nothing,  forgetting  nothing ;  trying  to  force  back 
modem  thought  into  the  old  conditions  instead  of  breathing  anew  the 
spirit  of  Christ  into  an  altered  world  '." 

Occasionally  he  pours  out  his  scorn  upon  Epicureanism  and  super- 
stition together,  and  warns  us  that  the  human  mind  seems  unable 
permanently  to  rid  itself  of  either  evil  : 

**  We  too  have  our  popular  Epicureanism,  which  would  allow  the  world 
to  go  on  as  if  there  were  no  God.  When  the  belief  in  him,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  begins  to  fade  away,  men  relegate  him, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  into  a  distant  heaven.  They  do  not  like 
expressly  to  deny  God  when  it  is  more  convenient  to  forget  him  ;  and 
so  the  theory  of  the  Epicurean  becomes  the  practice  of  mankind  in  general. 
Nor  can  we  be  said  to  be  free  from  that  which  Plato  justly  considers 
to  be  the  worst  unbelief— of  those  who  put  superstition  in  the  place 
of  tme  religion.  For  the  larger  half  of  Christians  continue  to  assert 
that  the  justice  of  God  may  be  turned  aside  by  gifts,  and,  if  not  by  '  the 
odour  of  fat,  and  the  sacrifice  steaming  to  heaven,'  still  by  another  kind 
of  sacrifice  placed  upon  the  altar — by  masses  for  the  quick  and  dead, 

'  X(/e,  I,  p.  165 •  ^  Sermons^  Biographical  and  MiscelUmeouaj  p.  5a* 
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by  dispensations,  by  building  churches,  by  rites  and  ceremonies — by 
the  same  means  which  the  heathen  used,  taking  other  names  and 
shapes.  And  the  indifference  of  Epicureanism  and  unbelief  is  in  two 
ways  the  parent  of  superstition,  partly  because  it  permits,  and  also  because 
it  creates,  a  necessity  for  its  development  in  religious  and  enthusiastic 
temperaments.  If  men  cannot  have  a  rational  belief,  they  will  have 
an  irrationaL  And  hence  the  most  superstitious  countries  are  also  at 
a  certain  point  of  civilization  the  most  unbelieving,  and  the  revolution 
which  takes  one  direction  is  quickly  followed  by  a  reaction  in  the 
other  \" 

Different  aspects  of  the  question  float  before  his  mind.  Thus  from 
a  note-book  of  1874  ^^  get  the  following : 

"In  the  present  day  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  getting  rid 
of  superstition ;  everything  to  be  done  in  the  revival  or  construction  of 
religion. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  people,  or  at  least  some  people,  cared  about  their  souls ; 
now  they  hardly  know  whether  they  have  souls  or  not '." 

Such  reflections  most  be  read  with  the  caution  about  which  I 
spoke  at  the  first.  More  frequently  the  Master  touches  on  the  hope- 
ful signs  of  present-day  religion.  Even  in  1855  and  in  i860  he 
alludes  to  the  dying  down  of  controversy,  to  the  softening  of  party 
spirit,  to  the  decay  of  interest  in  minutiae  or  subtleties  of  dogma  ^ 
Again,  people  are  beginning  to  look  at  religious  differences  from 
a  more  historical  or  psychological  point  of  view  : 

'^  The  characters  of  individuals  and  nations  differ,  and  these  differences 
enter  into  their  religious  beliefs.  When  men  read  history  they  find  often 
that  their  position  is  the  result  of  some  accident  or  misfortune  of  the 
past,  and  this  has  a  softening  influence.  And  when  they  think  of 
themfielves  and  their  brethren,  as  they  are  in  the  sight  of  God,  they 
know  that  they  are  not  really  distinguished  by  the  names  which  they  bear 
in  this  world,  but  that  in  every  nation  and  in  every  church  he  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him  *.*' 

Again,  he  finds  that  "  there  is  not  so  much  party  spirit  *'  in  religion 
"as  formerly"  (1878).  "Men  are  beginning  to  get  tired  of  it,  and 
the  world  is  rising  up  and  protesting  against  the  violence  of  the 
churches.'* 

"Christians  are  beginning  to  think  of  themselves  more  as  they  are 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  less  vrith  reference  to  those  envious  lines  of 
demarcation  or  external  notes  of  difference  which  intersect  Christian 
countries.  .  .  .  Men  are  beginning  to  feel  as  they  put  aside  outward 
differences  that  nothing  but  a  change  of  life  and  heart  can  make  us 
acceptable  to  God  *." 

*  Plato,  y,  p.  ccvii.      '  Leiten^  p.  343.      '  Cp.  Esaaya  and  Revimos,  p.  421. 

*  OoUege  Sermons,  p.  75.    Cp.  p.  97.  *  Ibid.,  p.  115, 
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Finally,  as  it  seemed  to  Jowett,  the  antagonism  between  science 
and  religion  is  passing  away.  **No  man  of  sense  can  ever  imagine  " 
nowadays  ''that  the  inquiry  into  truth  can  be  displeasing  to  the 
God  of  truth." 

''The  progress  of  science  and  knowledge  (although  this  too,  owing 
to  the  disproportion  of  the  parts  of  knowledge,  may  have  a  temporary 
evil  effect)  has  been  an  aid  and  support  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  is 
gradually  becoming  incorporated  with  it,  and  more  than  any  other 
cause  h^  tended  to  purify  it  from  narrowing  and  hurtful  superstitions, 
which  we  easily  recognize  in  other  religions  or  in  other  forms  of  the 
Christian  religion,  not  so  easily  in  our  own '." 

So  too,  as  we  have  already  heard,  the  stumbling-block  of  miracles 
was,  he  believed,  being  gradually  removed,  and  critical  questions 
about  the  date  and  origin  of  Scripture,  or  about  the  truth  of  facts 
related  in  it,  "  are  now  regarded  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
formerly." 

He  is  therefore  led  to  anticipate  that  in  the  next  generation— 

"An  historical  age  will  have  succeeded  to  a  controversial  one. 
Beligious  life  will  no  longer  be  liable  to  be  upset  by  small  earth- 
quakes, but  will  have  a  wider  and  deeper  foundation.  Good  men  of 
all  parties  will  more  and  more  see  that  so  far  as  they  had  the  spirit 
oi  God  at  all,  they  meant  the  same  thing  far  more  than  they 
supposed '." 

But  Jowett  was  far  from  thinking  that  because  a  church  or  a 
religion  may  be  more  tolerant  or  more  liberal,  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily better  all  round.  "A  church  which  is  liberal  may  be  also 
indifferent ;  having  attained  the  form  of  truth,  it  may  have  lost  the 
power  of  it.  It  may  be  sunk  in  rationalism  and  indifferentism,  and 
never  lift  a  hand  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  '."  "  In  the  love 
of  truth "  men  may  lose  '*  sight  of  goodness  *,"  Sometimes,  as  is 
natural  to  many  men  as  they  draw  near  old  age,  Jowett  has  his  mood 
of  anxiety  and  doubt : 

"There  is  more  toleration,  more  knowledge,  than  formerly;  but  is 
there  the  same  heroism,  the  same  self-sacrifice,  the  same  intensity,  the 
same  elevation  of  character,  the  same  aspiration  after  an  ideal  life, 
the  same  death  to  the  world,  the  same  continued  struggle  for  the  good 
of  man?  People  ask,  'Who  would  be  a  martyr  nowadays?'  and  the 
sting  of  the  jest  lies  in  the  truth  of  it.  Por,  indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  such  a  power  of  fkith  in  our  own  age  as  would  enable  a  man 
to  give  up  not  only  his  own  preferment  or  means  of  livelihood,  but 
life  itself,  in  defence  of  some  doctrine  or  principle.    Nor  do  we  see 

^  CoOege  Semumsj  p.  119.  '  Ibid.,  p.  311  (1888). 

*  Sermons f  Biographical  and  MisceUamoWf  p.  ag6.  *  Ibid.,  p.  965. 
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around  us  that  inteDse  perception  of  the  miseries  of  others  which  makes 
happiness  impossible  while  they  remain  unrelieved.  There  is  more  good 
sense  in  the  world,  and  greater  material  prosperity,  and  less  of  great  evil, 
than  formerly.  But  those  higher  types  of  character,  which  in  former 
ages  have  guided  and  enlightened  whole  countries  and  communities, 
seem  to  us  now  farther  and  farther  of^  and  with  a  diminished  bright- 
ness, like  the  lights  on  the  shore  to  the  departing  mariner  ^" 

Still,  on  the  whole,  Jowett  looks  forward  in  some  confidence  to  the 
future.    In  1865  he  writes  to  a  friend : 

'^  So  far  as  religion  has  any  dwelling-place  on  earth,  I  suppose  we 
should  rather,  like  the  Jewish  prophets,  get  the  habit  of  looking  onwards 
to  the  future  and  not  backwards  to  the  past.  This  would  be  a  new  kind 
of  Millenarianism  founded  on  fact  and  not  on  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy.  All  countries  and  all  individuals  hang  to  the  past,  but  they 
seem  hardly  to  think  of  the  future ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  popular 
religion  is  to  make  us  imagine  that  it  will  be  at  least  as  bad,  if  not  worse 
than  the  present,  and  to  be  cured  by  the  same  fictitious  remedies.  The 
world  are  always  being  told  that  they  are  to  make  no  progress  In  religion, 
and  therefore  they  never  do  make  any  progress  '." 

Twenty-one  years  later  he  is  still  convinced  of  the  future  oi faith : 
''There  is  an  Immense  place  for  faith  in  human  life,  but  only  for  a  faith 
which  does  not  fight  against  experience:  there  is  a  faith  in  goodness, 
a  faith  in  progress,  in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  the  infinite  longings  and 
hopes  which  rise  up  in  the  human  breast,  which  still  remain  and  will 
remain  as  long  as  man  exists  upon  the  earth  '." 

Sometimes,  in  the  manner  of  his  favourite  Baxter,  he  speaks  under 
the  guise  of  an  old  man  who  looks  back  and  looks  forward  with 
equal  moderation.  ''  The  older  I  get,"  he  makes  such  a  one  say,  "  the 
more  inclined  I  am  to  cling  to  a  simple  fsuth,"  and  the  less  inclined 
to  controversy. 

''  I  know  that  in  another  world  there  can  be  no  differences  of  parties 
in  a  church,  no  oppositions  of  theology  and  science,  such  as  have  separated 
us  in  this.  When  I  think  of  these  things,  I  sometimes  feel  that  if 
I  could  have  my  life  over  again,  I  would  join  no  party,  enter  into  no 
controversy,  but  would  seek  only  to  awaken  in  members  of  the  same 
church,  or  in  different  churches,  and  in  all  men  everywhere,  the  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  the  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  under- 
standing V* 

For: 

''  To  follow  Christ,  to  speak  the  truth  in  love,  to  do  to  others  as  yon 
would  they  should  do  to  you,  these  are  the  eternal  elements  of  religion 
which  can  never  pass  away,  and  he  who  lives  in  these  lives  in  God  ^" 

^  Semumsj  Biographical  and  MiaceUaneouSf  p.  46.  '  Life,  I,  p.  37a. 

'  LetterSf  p.  347.  *  Sermom^  Biographical  aM  UiaoeOalMamj  p.  07^. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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Or  as  he  had  already  expressed  it  in  the  grand  close  to  the  "  Essay 
on  Atonement  and  Satisfaction  "  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  on 
St  Paul,  a  passage  which  is  the  more  significant  in  view  of  the 
violent  abuse  which  the  first  edition  of  the  book  had  brought  upon 
him: 

"  Who,  as  he  draws  near  to  Christ,  will  not  feel  himself  drawn  towards 
his  theological  opponents  ?  At  the  end  of  life,  when  a  man  looks  back 
calmly,  he  is  most  likely  to  find  that  he  exaggerated  in  some  things; 
that  he  mistook  party  spirit  for  a  love  of  truth.  Perhaps,  he  had  not 
sufficient  consideration  for  others,  or  stated  the  truth  itself  in  a  manner 
which  was  calculated  to  give  ofTence.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  let  us 
at  least  pause  to  imagine  polemical  disputes  as  they  will  appear  a  year, 
two  years,  three  years  hence  ;  it  may  be,  dead  and  gone— certainly  more 
truly  seen  than  in  the  hour  of  controversy.  For  the  truths  about  which 
we  are  disputing  cannot  partake  of  the  passing  stir  ;  they  do  not  change 
even  with  the  greater  revolutions  of  human  things.  They  are  in  eternity ; 
and  the  image  of  them  on  earth  is  not  the  movement  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  but  the  depths  of  the  silent  sea.  Lastly,  as  a  measure  of  the 
value  of  such  disputes,  which  above  all  other  interests  seem  to  have 
for  a  time  the  power  of  absorbing  men's  minds  and  rousing  their  passions, 
we  may  carry  our  thoughts  onwards  to  the  invisible  world,  and  there 
behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  great  theological  teachers  of  past  ages,  who 
have  anathematized  each  other  in  their  lives,  resting  together  in  the 
communion  of  the  same  Lord  V* 

Thus  in  its  highest  form  religion  will  continue  as  long  as  nuui 
continues,  and  moreover  of  religion  thus  purified  there  can  never  be 
too  much.  This  section  of  the  florilegium  may  be  concluded  by 
a  fine  quotation  from  the  introduction  to  the  Philebus,  in  which  the 
last  idea  is  taken  up  and  expanded : 

"  Beligion,  like  happiness,  is  a  word  which  has  great  influence  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  its  content ;  it  may  be  for  great  good  or  for 
great  evil.  But  true  religion  is  the  synthesis  of  religion  and  morality, 
beginning  with  divine  perfection  in  which  all  human  perfection  is 
embodied.  It  moves  among  ideas  of  holiness,  justice,  love,  wisdom,  truth ; 
these  are  to  Gk>d,  in  whom  they  are  personified,  what  the  Platonic  ideas 
are  to  the  Idea  of  Good.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  will  of  God  that 
all  men  should  be  as  he  is.  It  lives  in  this  world,  and  is  known  to  us 
only  through  the  phenomena  of  this  world,  but  it  extends  to  worlds 
beyond.  Ordinary  religion  which  is  alloyed  with  motives  of  this  world 
may  easily  be  in  excess,  may  be  fanatical,  may  be  interested,  may  be 
the  mask  of  ambition,  may  be  perverted  in  a  thousand  ways.  But  of 
that  religion  which  combines  the  will  of  God  with  our  highest  ideas 
of  truth  and  right  there  can  never  be  too  much.  This  impossibility  of 
excess  is  the  note  of  divine  moderation  *." 

»  8L  Paui,  II,  p.  594.  •  FkUo,  IV,  p.  569. 
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I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  selections  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  attractive  features  of  Jowett's  teaching  was  his  combina- 
tion of  practical  common  sense  with  religious  fervour.  Urgent  too  as 
he  was  that  his  pupils  should  not  lose  themselves  in  idle  dreaming, 
but  that,  resolutely  learning  to  know  themselves  and  the  world,  they 
should  actually  do  the  largest  possible  amount  of  useful  work  and 
actually  live  the  best  possible  lives,  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out  that 
*'  common  sense  **  has  its  limits,  and  that  there  exists  a  realm  of  value 
which  the  practical  understanding  could  neither  enter  into  nor  deny. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  Master  himself  wondering  whether  he 
could  do  anything  for  the  combination  of  piety  and  sense.  Like  the 
great  man  that  he  was,  he  did  not  realize  that  he  could  do,  or  had 
done,  much. 

Thus  in  a  note  of  1879  we  get  the  following  reflections : 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  exaggerated  books  of  piety,  resting  upon  no 
knowledge  of  human  life,  can  really  do  good.  They  neither  enlarge,  nor 
elevate,  nor  liberalize  men's  views  of  religion.  They  demand  a  perpetual 
strain  upon  the  mind.  A  man  is  never  to  say,  '  Thank  God  for  guiding 
me  in  innocence  through  the  day,'  but,  *  Forgive  me  for  all  my  beet  deeds.' 
This  tends  to  obliterate  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  ^ 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  combine  in  a  manual  of  piety  religious  fervour 
with  perfect  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  ?  This  has  never 
been  attempted,  and  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  a  great  religious  genius. . .  . 

'*  The  debasement  of  the  individual  before  the  Divine  Being  is  really 
a  sort  of  Pantheism,  so  f&r  that  in  the  moral  world  Gk>d  is  everything  and 
man  nothing.  But  man  thus  debased  before  Gk>d  is  no  proper  or  rational 
worshipper  of  him.  There  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  this  sort  of  religion. 
God  who  is  everything  is  not  really  so  much  as  if  he  allowed  the  most 
exalted  free  agencies  to  exist  side  by  side  with  him.  The  greater  the 
beings  under  him,  the  greater  he  is. 

"Is  it  possible  for  me,  perhaps  ten  years  hence,  to  write  a  new 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  going  as  deeply  into  the  foundations  of  human  life, 
and  yet  not  revolting  the  common  sense  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  by  his 
violent  contrast  between  this  world  and  another '  ?  " 

So  too  in  his  sermon  on  Wesley  he  suggests  the  thought  that 
"  there  is  religion  enough  in  the  world  and  good  sense  enough  in  the 
world,  but  that  there  has  never  been  in  the  highest  degree  a  union 
of  the  two'.''  While  bidding  his  hearers  beware  of  eccentricity, 
which  has  been  **the  ruin  of  many,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  for 
this  very  reason  that  no  moral  g^t  attaches  to  it,"  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  a  g^reat  religious  move- 
ment were  always  governed  by  what  educated  men  call  good  sense,  if  it 

'  This  should  be  compared  with  the  passage  quoted  on  p.  347,  giving  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  *  Ltfe,  II,  p.  151. 

*  Sermone,  Biograi^tical  and  MisceUaneoua,  p.  118. 
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waited  for  good  sense  and  the  approbation  of  sensible  men,  the  world 
would  have  remained  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

This  is  a  striking  assertion,  and  perhaps  not  less  striking  is  the 
thought  that  *^  it  sometimes  seems,  even  amid  many  follies,  as  if  the 
good  sense  of  religion  were  the  only  part  of  religion  which  survives 
in  many  of  us.*'  Noteworthy  too  are  these  serious  questions  and  their 
replies : 

^*  Was  it  eccentricity  in  Wesley  to  deprive  himself  of  food  that  he  might 
give  to  the  poor?  I  dare  not  say  yes,  remembering  who  it  was  who 
taught,  *  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor.'  Was  it  eccentricity, 
again,  to  sacrifice  his  whole  life  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  Neither  can 
this  be  maintained  by  any  one  who  acknowledges  as  the  author  of  his 
faith  him  who  said,  '  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  souP?* " 

From  his  earlier  to  his  latest  days  the  Master  realized  that  human 
progress  is  not  always  on  ordinary  lines  of  gradual  improvement ;  the 
student  of  human  nature  and  the  moralist  must  alike  allow  room  for 
the  facts  of  sudden  changes  and  *'  conversion.'*  Those  who  look  on 
Jowett  as  the  apostle  of  common  sense  and  of  nothing  more  should 
read  the  "Essay  on  Conversion  and  Changes  of  Character"  in  the 
Epietles  of  St.  Paul,    The  following  words  are  taken  from  it : 

"  No  one  with  a  heart  open  to  human  feelings,  loving  not  man  the  less, 
but  God  more,  sensitive  to  the  happiness  of  this  world,  yet  aiming  at  a 
higher— no  man  of  such  a  nature  ever  made  a  great  sacrifice,  or  per- 
formed a  great  act  of  self-denial,  without  impressing  a  change  on  his 
character,  which  lasted  to  his  latest  breath.  No  man  ever  took  his 
besetting  sin,  it  may  be  lust,  or  pride,  or  love  of  rank  and  position,  and,  as 
it  were,  cut  it  out  by  voluntarily  placing  himself  where  to  gratify  it  was 
impossible,  without  sensibly  receiving  a  new  strength  of  character.  In 
one  day,  almost  in  an  hour,  he  may  become  an  altered  man ;  he  may 
stand,  as  it  were,  on  a  different  stage  of  moral  and  religious  life ;  he  may 
feel  himself  in  new  relations  to  an  altered  world  V* 

This  was  written  in  the  fifties.  Long  afterwards,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  we  find  the  following  "  note  *' : 

*^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  any  minute  of  a  man*s  life  he  may  have 
the  most  exalted  inspiration — that  he  may  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he 
has  and  is,  to  sacrifice  reputation,  love,  ambition,  prospects  of  all  kinds, 
to  die  without  repining  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  and  that  in  this  frame  of 
mind  he  may  continue  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  satisfaction  to 
himself.  This  is  probably  the  experience  of  many,  if  not  of  all,  good  men. 
The  moments  in  which  we  thus  taste  of  the  heavenly  gift  are  the  most 
precious  of  our  lives,  because  they  may  be  made  permanent,  and  lead  to 
everlasting  consequences,  although,  like  other  feelings  usually  called  love, 

*■  Sermons,  Biographical  and  MiaoeUanecus,  p.  117.  '  8t,  Paulj  II,  p.  240. 
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they  are  apt  to  subside  into  commonplaoe.  Tet  it  may  very  well  be  in 
either  case,  whether  in  the  love  which  is  spiritual  or  that  which  is  senti- 
mental, that  the  feeling  is  also  lasting,  and  either  lives  always  or  is 
always  reviving  '.*' 

Just  as  Jowett's  own  life  was  both  practical  and  ideal,  so  also 
was  his  philosophy.  His  mistrust  of  any  form  of  sensationalism  or 
utilitarianism  was  largely  influenced  by  its  possible  efiects  upon  the 
actual  lives  of  men.  His  own  idealism  comes  out  in  his  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  idealism  of  others.  There  was  no  character  in 
modem  history  for  which  he  had  a  profounder  appreciation  than  that 
of  General  Gordon.  In  a  sermon  on  "War"  preached  in  1885  he  devotes 
a  few  minutes  to  a  fine  pourtrayal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
**  simplest  and  most  truthful  of  men,  in  whom  common  sense  was 
a  kind  of  genius  or  inspiration.'*  Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  one 
**of  whom  all  here  are  still  thinking,  the  hero  whose  death  has 
pierced  the  heart  of  a  nation  as  if  he  had  been  personally  known  to 
every  one  of  us.** 

**  His  character  was  of  another  sort,  and  his  life  was  attuned  to  another 
and  yet  higher  strain.  The  term  '  good  sense '  could  not  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  him  ;  rather  he  was  like  a  prophet,  newly  inspired  to  give 
deliverance  to  the  slave  and  the  captive,  and  to  reform  the  oppressions 
upon  the  earth.  No  one  in  our  own  day  has  ever  set  such  an  example  of 
devotion  to  duty,  to  his  country,  and  to  God.  He  being  dead,  yet  speaks 
to  us ;  his  life  has  been  a  help  to  many ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  remem- 
brance of  his  name  will  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  an  oppressed 
country.  The  world  thought  him  mad  because  he  was  not  of  the  world. 
Men  of  his  class,  like  the  prophets  and  saints  of  old,  are  considered 
extravagant,  partly  because  they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  what 
tliey  shall  eat  or  what  they  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  they  shall  be 
clothed :  living  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  they  are  really  different 
from  other  men,  and  have  their  own  ways  of  speaking  and  acting ; 
partly  because^there  is  some  weakness  in  htunan  nature  which  at  these 
heights  seems  incapable  of  sustaining  itself,  and  mingles  the  fiuicies  of  the 
hour  with  everlasting  truths  V 

Jowett*8  idealism,  though  sometimes  as  with  Plato  veiled  by  a  kind 
of  irony',  finds  noble  utterance  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
introduction  to  the  Gorgiaa,  It  was  added  in  the  third  edition 
(1892) : 

*'  The  martyr  or  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  right  or  truth  is  often  supposed 
to  die  in  raptures,  having  his  eye  fixed  on  a  city  which  is  in  heaven. 
But  if  there  were  no  future,  might  he  not  still  be  happy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  action  which  was  attended  only  by  a  painful  death  ?  He  him- 
self may  be  ready  to  thank  God  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  do  him 

'  LetterSf  p.  248.  *  Sermonsy  Biographical  and  MisceUaneouSf  p,  317. 

*  Plato,  II,  p.  30fl. 
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the  least  servioe,  without  looking  for  a  reward  ;  the  jojs  of  another  life 
may  not  have  heen  present  to  his  mind  at  all.  Do  we  suppose  that  the 
mediaeval  saint,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  or  the 
Catholic  priest  who  lately  devoted  himself  to  death  hy  a  lingering  disease 
that  he  might  solace  and  help  others,  was  thinking  of  the  '  sweets '  of 
heaven  ?  No ;  the  work  was  already  heaven  to  him  and  enough.  Much 
less  will  the  dying  patriot  be  dreaming  of  the  praises  of  man  or  of  an 
immortality  of  fame :  the  sense  of  duty,  of  right,  and  trust  in  God  will 
be  sufficient,  and  as  far  as  the  mind  can  reach,  in  that  hour.  If  he  were 
certain  that  there  were  no  life  to  come,  he  would  not  have  wished  to 
speak  or  act  otherwise  than  he  did  in  the  cause  of  truth  or  of  humanity. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  will  he  suppose  that  God  has  forsaken  him 
or  that  the  future  is  to  be  a  mere  blank  to  him.  The  greatest  act  of 
faith,  the  only  faith  which  cannot  pass  away,  is  his  who  haa  not  known, 
but  yet  has  believed.  A  very  few  among  the  sons  of  men  have  made 
themselves  independent  of  circumstances,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  He 
who  has  attained  to  such  a  temper  of  mind  has  already  present  with  him 
eternal  life  ;  he  needs  no  arguments  to  convince  him  of  immortality ;  he 
has  in  him  already  a  principle  stronger  than  death.  He  who  serves 
man  without  the  thought  of  reward  is  deemed  to  be  a  more  faithful 
servant  than  he  who  works  for  hire.  May  not  the  service  of  God,  which 
is  the  more  disinterested,  be  in  like  manner  the  higher  ?  And  although 
only  a  very  few  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history — Christ  himself 
being  one  of  them — have  attained  to  such  a  noble  conception  of  Gkni  and 
of  the  human  soul,  yet  the  ideal  of  them  may  be  present  to  us,  and  the 
remembrance  of  them  be  an  example  to  us,  and  their  lives  may  shed 
a  light  on  many  dark  places  both  of  philosophy  and  theology*/' 

On  the  same  lines  is  the  following  short  passage  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Republic : 

"The  ideal  must  always  be  a  paradox  when  compared  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  human  life.  Neither  the  Stoical  ideal  nor  the 
Christian  ideal  is  true  as  a  fact,  but  they  may  serve  as  a  basis  of 
education,  and  may  exercise  an  ennobling  influence.  An  ideal  is  none  the 
worse  because  '  some  one  has  made  the  discovery '  that  no  such  ideal  was 
ever  realized.  And  in  a  few  exceptional  individuals  who  are  raised  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  humanity,  the  ideal  of  happiness  may  be  realized  in 
death  and  misery.  This  may  be  the  state  which  the  reason  deliberately 
approves,  and  which  the  utilitarian  as  well  as  every  other  moralist  may 
be  bound  in  certain  cases  to  prefer  \** 

Though  the  following  extract  from  the  introduction  to  the  Theaetetus 
belongs  more  properly  to  Jowett's  ethical  than  to  his  religious  teaching, 
it  is  so  valuable  in  helping  us  to  realize  his  idealistic  point  of  view 
that  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  it  in  full : 

"  As  a  lower  philosophy  is  easier  to  apprehend  than  a  higher,  so  a  lower 
way  of  life  is  easier  to  follow ;  and  therefore  such  a  philosophy  seems  to  derive 

»  PZoA),  II,  p.  315.  *  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  xxix. 
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a  support  from  the  general  practice  of  mankind.  It  appeals  to  principles 
which  they  all  know  and  recognize :  it  gives  back  to  them  in  a  generalized 
form  the  results  of  their  own  experience.  To  the  man  of  the  world  they 
are  the  quintessence  of  his  own  reflections  upon  life.  To  follow  custom,  to 
have  no  new  ideas  or  opinions,  not  to  be  straining  after  impossibilities, 
to  enjoy  to-day  with  just  so  much  forethought  as  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  morrow,  this  is  regarded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  world  as  the 
natural  way  of  passing  through  existence.  And  many  who  have  lived 
thus  have  attained  to  a  lower  kind  of  happiness  or  equanimity.  They 
have  possessed  their  souls  in  peace  without  ever  allowing  them  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  religious  or  political  controversy,  and  without  any  care 
for  the  higher  interests  of  man.  But  nearly  all  the  good  (as  well  as  some 
of  the  evil)  which  has  ever  been  done  in  this  world  has  been  the  work  of 
another  spirit,  the  work  of  enthusiasts  and  idealists,  of  apostles  and 
martyrs.  The  leaders  of  mankind  have  not  been  of  the  gentle  Epicurean 
type :  they  have  personified  ideas ;  they  have  sometimes  also  been  the 
victims  of  them.  But  they  have  always  been  seeking  after  a  truth  or  ideal  of 
which  they  fell  short ;  and  have  died  in  a  manner  disappointed  of  their  hopes 
that  they  might  lift  the  human  race  out  of  the  slough  in  which  they 
found  them.  They  have  done  little  compared  with  their  own  visions  and 
aspirations  ;  but  they  have  done  that  little,  only  because  they  sought  to 
do,  and  once  perhaps  thought  that  they  were  doing,  a  great  deal  more  ^*' 

There  is  another  aspect  of  idealism  with  which  Jowett  was  in 
S3rmpathy :  his  leanings  towards  it  would  have  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  any  adequate  estimate  of  his  religious  position.  By 
that  other  aspect  I  mean — mysticism.  We  have  already  heard  the 
passage  from  the  '  Essay  on  Conversion '  in  which  he  says  that  ^*  in 
prayer,  as  in  all  religion,  there  is  something  that  it  is  impossible 
to  describe,"  which  can  be  felt  but  cannot  be  analysed,  which 
is  a  "mystery  that  we  do  not  need  to  fathom'."  We  remember 
his  last  thoughts  on  Plato,  in  which  he  expresses  his  conviction 
that  "there  are  many  more  things  in  philosophy  than  can  be 
expressed  in  words  '.'*  It  is  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Plato,  moreover, 
that  he  says :  **  No  one  can  duly  appreciate  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
especially  the  Fhaedrus,  Symposium,  and  portions  of  the  Republic, 
who  has  not  a  sympathy  with  mysticism.'*  It  is  there  that  he 
defines  mysticism  to  be  ^*  not  the  extravagance  of  an  erring  fiEtncy,  but 
the  concentration  of  reason  in  feeling,  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the 
good,  the  true,  the  one,  the  sense  of  the  infinity  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  marvel  of  the  human  faculties."  *'  When  feeding  upon  such 
thoughts,''  he  adds — 

**  the  '  wing  of  the  soul '  is  renewed  and  gains  strength ;  she  is  raised 
above  '  the  manikins  of  earth '  and  their  opinions,  waiting  in  wonder  to 

'  Ptoto,  IV,  p.  174.  *  Above,  p.  321.  •  FUOo,  V,  p.  ccxxxviii. 
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know,  and  working  with  reverence  to  find  out  what  God  in  this  or  another 
life  may  reveal  to  her  *." 

Jowett  seems  to  be  expressing  his  own  passionate  belief  that  **  this 
world  is  not  all/'  as  the  familiar  phrase  runs,  or  more  positively  his 
belief  in  that  ideal  which  most  men  call  God  (as  well  as  in  the 
impossibility  of  defining  it  more  closely),  when  he  elsewhere  says : 

"There  are  regions  of  specalation  in  which  the  negative  is  hardly 
separable  from  the  positive,  and  even  seems  to  pass  into  it.  Not  only 
Boddhism,  bat  Greek  as  well  as  Christian  philosophy,  show  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  human  mind  should  retain  an  enthusiasm  for  mere 
negations.  In  diflerent  ages  and  countries  there  have  been  forms  of  light 
in  which  nothing  could  be  discerned  and  which  have  nevertheless 
exercised  a  life-giving  and  illumining  power.  For  the  higher  intelligence 
of  man  seems  to  require,  not  only  something  above  sense,  but  above 
knowledge,  which  can  only  be  described  as  Mind  or  Being  or  Truth  or 
God  or  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  element,  in  the  expression  of  which 
all  predicates  fail  and  fall  short.  Eternity  or  the  eternal  is  not  merely 
the  unlimited  in  time  but  the  truest  of  all  Being,  the  most  real  of  all  reali- 
ties, the  most  certain  of  all  knowledge,  which  we  nevertheless  only  see 
through  a  glass  darkly  >." 

The  mystical  element  in  Jowett's  religions  belief  comes  out  clearly 
in  this  last  passage.  It  must  be  reckoned  with  in  considering  the 
character  and  extent  of  his  scepticism.  A  distinguished  clergyman 
of  the  English  Church  who  had  several  conversations  with  Jowett  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years*  of  his  life  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  that 
the  Master  never  seemed  to  allow  his  scepticism  to  extend  to  the 
"  foundations  of  things  *' ;  he  was  sceptical  about  miracles  and  the 
specific  dogmas  of  Christianity :  but  when  this  friend  of  my  friend 
attempted  to  argue  that  it  was  logical  to  push  scepticism  still  further, 
and  to  undermine  Theism  by  the  same  methods  as  had  been  used  for 
Christianity,  then  Jowett  seemed  to ''shut  up";  mankind  could  not 
endure  a  scepticism  of  that  sort ;  God  must  remain.  I  doubt  whether 
this  is  an  accurate  representation  of  Jowett's  mind  or  point  of  view. 
The  specific  dogmas  of  Christianity  rest  upon  the  accuracy  of  a  narra- 
tive in  a  book ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  arguments  for  Theism. 
Moreover,  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  depend  upon  miracles,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  with  miracles  Theism  must  stand  and  fietlL 

It  is,  however,  true  that  Jowett  has  nowhere  left  us  a  reasoned 
defence  of  Theism.  We  have  to  remember  that  he  never  wrote  any 
regular  book  or  treatise  upon  theological  matters  after  i860.  Again, 
as  his  biographer  Br.  Evelyn  Abbott  has  said,  *'  his  way  of  thinking 
was  essentially  unsystematic :  he  grasped  truth  intuitively,  rather  than 
discursively,  vividly  apprehending  one  aspect  of  it  after  another,  but 

»  FUUo,  I,  p.  42s.  •  Ibid.,  ni,  p.  398. 
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hardly  making  any  effort  to  trace  their  logical  connexion. ...  In 
his  mind  all  systems  of  moral  philosophy  were  but  partial  glimpses 
of  the  truth ;  all  were  true,  and  all  were  imperfect,  for  each  needed 
to  be  corrected  and  expanded  by  the  other  \"  **  He  did  not  attempt 
to  correlate  his  own  ideas  and  bring  them  into  a  system/'  But  it 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  he  did  not  face  to  the  full  the  deepest 
problems  of  life.  Above  all  he  constantly  sought  to  free  himself 
from  the  dominion  of  words.  He  sought  to  use  metaphysics  to  get 
rid  of  metaphysics,  and  was  justly  intolerant  of  those  who  thought 
that  they  could  obtain  the  result  without  themselves  going  through 
the  metaphysical  mill.    As  Dr.  Abbott  says : 

"His  criticism  was  also  a  philosophy.  It  was  not  merely  that  he 
criticized  systems  and  their  founders ;  he  went  deeper  still,  reaching 
down  to  the  relation  of  language  to  thought,  and  of  both  to  experience. 
He  was  wont  to  argue  that  any  philosophy  which  neglects  the  study  of 
language  and  the  history  of  the  mind  is  unsatisfactory.  Words  tend  t# 
outrun  facts  and  become  the  symbols  of  ideas,  which  in  their  turn 
transcend  experience.  These  dominate  the  mind  and  prevent  it  from 
seeing  facts  as  they  are  \" 

He  saw  not  only  that  words  such  as  ^  God  '*  or  *^  personality  "  mean 
different  things  or  stand  for  different  ideals  to  different  persons,  but 
that  words  which  to  some  were  cold  and  meaningless  were  to  others 
full  of  significance  and  of  power.  I  remember  once  in  my  undergraduate 
days  reading  an  essay  to  him  in  which  I  said  something  rather  foolish 
or  slapdash  about  the  absurdity  or  meaninglessness  of  an  ''unconscious 
God."  Jowett  at  once  interrupted  me  ;  "  Those  words  may  have  no 
meaning  to  you,"  he  said,  **  they  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  another." 

There  is  a  deeply  interesting  passage  in  his  Plato  which  illustrates 
a  good  deal  of  what  has  here  been  said.  There  is  also  a  long  extract 
from  a  note- book  of  1886  given  in  the  Life  which  shows  how  calmly 
he  faced  and  probed  the  deeper  religious  problems  of  the  hour.  It  is 
necessary  to  quote  this  extract,  but  I  think  it  must  be  read  with 
caution.  We  must  not  suppose  that,  if  Jowett  did  not  believe  in 
the  personality  of  God  in  the  old  child-like  sense,  he  therefore  did 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  goodness  and  reason  over  above  and 
outside  of  man.  In  his  picture  of  the  "new  Christianity'*  he  is 
seeking  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  religious  development,  and  then 
to  find  out  what  remains  and  what  is  the  difference.  We  must 
not  pin  him  down  to  every  single  phrase  as  adequately  representing 
his  own  complete  and  absolute  belief. 

"  What  is  the  possible  limit  of  changes  in  the  Christian  religion  ? 
"  I.  The  conception  of  miracles  may  become  impossible  and  absurd. 

?  Life,  II,  p.  a  «  Ibid.,  p.  409. 
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''  3.  The  hope  of  immortality  may  be  only  the  present  consciousness  of 
goodness  and  of  God. 

*'  3.  The  personality  of  God,  like  the  immortality  of  men,  may  pass  into 
an  idea. 

.  '*  4.  Every  moral  act  may  be  acknowledged  to  have  a  physical  ante- 
cedent. 

*^  5.  Doctrines  may  become  unmeaning  words. 

'^Yet  the  essence  of  religion  may  still  be  self-sacrifice,  self-denial,  a 
death  unto  life,  having  for  its  rule  an  absolute  morality,  a  law  of  God  and 
nature — a  doctrine  common  to  Plato  and  to  the  Gk>8pel. 

''  The  question  arises,  whether  there  can  be  any  intellectual  forms,  in 
which  this  new  Christianity  will  be  presented  : — 

'*  I.  The  idea  of  God  as  goodness  and  wisdom,  tending  ever  to  realize 
itself  in  the  world. 

**  3.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  man  ever  realizing  itself  more  and  more. 

*'  3.  The  idea  of  law  in  the  world  answering  (a)  to  resignation,  (i3)  to 
co-operation  in  the  human  mind. 

<'  4.  The  abatement  of  self-assertion,  and  the  acknowledgement  that  in 
some  way  there  will  be  or  has  been  a  partaking  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

**  5.  The  sense  that  we  know  as  much  as  Christ  did,  or  might  know,  if 
we  had  given  ourselves  for  men  :  fraBrnuira  ftoB^fiara, 

**  6.  Though  we  seem  to  be  giving  up  a  great  deal,  yet  the  orthodox  view, 
when  examined,  contains  no  more  than  ours.  Its  God,  and  immortality, 
and  human  soul  separated  from  the  body  are  equally  a  negation,  and 
equally  a  reality.  Its  only  advantage  is  that  it  is  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  sacred  names,  which  are  also  partly  a  hindrance  to  the  true 
nature  of  religion. 

*'  7.  According  to  H.  Spenoer,  religion  has  to  do  with  the  unknown.  But 
this  is  only  partly  true :  (a)  the  subject  of  religion  is  known  as  well  as 
unknown,  it  is  the  ideal  or  aspiration  of  morality  and  politics  ;  (0)  it  is 
most  important  in  relation  to  man,  and  in  this  field  or  region  is  perfectly 
well  known  ;  (7)  it  is  not  merely  of  the  unknown,  it  is  the  upward, 
uncontrollable  passion  of  human  nature. 

'*8.  The  orthodox  does  not  believe  more  than  the  unorthodox — the 
diiference  between  them  is  one  of  temper  and  spirit.  Neither  St.  Paul, 
nor  Christ,  really  saw  into  a  seventh  heaven,  or  had  any  knowledge  of 
a  truth  which  can  be  described  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time 
different  from  our  own.  But  they  had  a  deeper  and  more  intense  conviction 
that  all  was  well  with  them  ;  that  all  things  were  working  together  for 
good ;  that  mankind,  if  united  to  Gk>d  and  to  one  another,  had  the  promise 
of  the  future  in  both  worlds. 

**g.  The  most  instructive  lesson  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  is  that 
the  negative  may  become  positive ;  the  smallness  of  the  truth  on  which 
religion  rests  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  its  infinite  power. 

"  la  The  nature  of  all  religion  is  to  be  a  growth  from  a  small  seed 
in  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  world.  Every  one  has  this  seed  of 
immortality  in  himself,  and  can  give  it  as  much  development  as  he 
pleases.  And  perhaps  the  more  adverse  his  circumstances  are,  the  more 
opportunity  there  is  of  this  internal  growth. ... 
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"  The  Two  Great  Forms  of  Religion, 


*^  I.  The  sense  and  practice  of  the  presence  of  God,  the  sight  of  him, 
and  the  knowledge  of  him  as  the  great  overruling  law  of  progress  in 
the  world,  whether  personal  or  impersonal;  the  sympathy  and  the 
harmony  of  the  physical  and  the  moral,  and  of  something  unknown 
which  is  greater  than  either ;  the  God  of  truth  in  the  dealings  of  men 
with  one  another,  and  in  the  universe,  the  ideal  to  which  all  men  are 
growing. 

"  The  best  of  humanity  is  the  most  perfSect  reflection  of  God  ;  humanity 
as  it  might  be,  noi  as  it  is ;  and  the  way  up  to  him  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  the  best  and  greatest  men;  of  saints  and  legislators  and 
philosophers,  the  founders  of  states,  and  the  founders  of  religions — 
allowing  for,  and  seeking  to  correct  their  necessary  onesidedness.  These 
heroes,  or  demi-gods,  or  benefactors,  as  they  would  have  been  called  by 
the  ancients,  are  the  mediators  between  God  and  man.  Whither  they 
went  we  also  are  going,  and  may  be  content  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

"  We  are  always  thinking  of  ourselves,  hardly  ever  of  God,  or  of  great 
and  good  men  who  are  his  image.  This  egotism  requires  to  be  abated 
before  we  can  have  any  real  idea  of  his  true  nature.  The  *I'  is  our 
God— What  we  shall  eat?  What  we  shall  drink?  What  we  shall  do? 
How  we  shall  have  a  flattering  consciousness  of  our  own  importance? 
There  is  no  room  left  for  the  idea  of  God,  and  law,  and  duty. 

''IL  The  second  great  truth  of  religion  is  resignation  to  the  great 
facts  of  the  world  and  of  life.  In  Christianity  we  live,  but  Christianity 
is  fast  becoming  one  religion  among  many.  We  believe  in  a  risen  Christ, 
not  risen,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  drowning  man  is  restored 
to  life,  nor  even  in  the  sense  in  which  a  ghost  is  supposed  to  walk  the 
earth,  nor  in  any  sense  which  we  can  define  or  explain.  We  pray  to 
God  as  a  person,  a  larger  self ;  but  there  must  always  be  a  subintelUgitur  that 
he  is  not  a  person.  Our  forms  of  worship,  public  and  private,  imply 
some  interference  with  the  course  of  nature.  We  know  that  the  empire 
of  law  permeates  all  things. 

**  *  You  impose  upon  us  with  words ;  you  deprive  us  of  all  our  hopes, 
joys,  motives  ;  you  undermine  the  foundations  of  morality.' 

*'  No  I  there  is  no  greater  comfort,  no  stronger  motive  than  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  truly  are,  apart  from  illusions  and  pre- 
tences, and  conventions,  and  theological  formulas.  'Be  not  deceived,' 
God  is  not  other  than  he  is  seen  to  be  in  this  world,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand the  indications  which  he  gives  of  himself.  Highest  among  these 
indications  is  the  moral  law,  which  exists  everywhere  and  among  all 
men  in  some  degree ;  and  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  nor  ever  will  be, 
while  the  world  lasts ;  the  least  seed  of  moral  truth  possessing  an  infinite 
potentiality,  and  this  inspiration  for  the  idea  is  strengthened  and  cherished 
by  the  efforts  of  a  holy  and  devoted  life,  which  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
moral  power  in  the  world. 

'*  Anybody  who  gives  himself  up  for  the  good  of  others,  who  takes 
up  his  cross,  will  find  heaven  on  this  earth,  and  will  trust  God  for  all 
the  rest 
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« Anybody  -who  aooepto  facts  as  they  truly  are,  and  in  proportion  to 
his  knowledge  of  them,  will  have  no  more  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
reconciliations  of  science  and  religion,  or  inquiries  about  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  Gospels.  To  him  the  historical  character  of  these 
and  other  ancient  writings  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
their  moral  value  '.* 

The  passage  in  the  Plato  to  which  I  have  alluded  occurs  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Parmenidesy  and  forms  part  of  what  may  be 
described  as  a  little  essay  on  the  relation  of  language  to  thought. 
Jowett  tliere  shows  how  both  "  common  sense  "  and  philosophy  (and 
"  common  sense  "  more  than  philosophy)  have  often  become  the  slaves 
of  words,  the  various  meanings  and  history  of  which  they  have  not 
adequately  investigated.  Terms  such  as  "development,  evolution, 
law,  and  the  like  are  constantly  put  in  the  place  of  fsu^ts,  even  by 
writers  who  profess  to  base  truth  entirely  upon  fact."  Thinkers 
are  partly  deceived  by  their  mental  creations : 

<' Theology,  again,  is  full  of  undefined  terms  which  have  distracted 
the  human  mind  for  ages.  Mankind  have  reasoned  from  them,  but  not 
to  them  ;  they  have  drawn  out  the  conclusions  without  examining  the 
terms.  The  passions  of  religious  parties  have  been  roused  to  the  utmost 
about  words  of  which  they  could  have  given  no  explanation,  and  which 
had  really  no  distinct  meaning.  One  sort  of  them,  faith,  grace,  justifica- 
tion, have  been  the  symbols  of  one  class  of  disputes;  as  the  words 
substance,  nature,  person,  of  another;  revelation,  inspiration,  and  the 
like,  of  a  third.  All  of  them  have  been  the  subject  of  endless  reasonings 
and  inferences;  but  a  spell  has  hung  over  the  minds  of  theologians 
or  philosophers  which  has  prevented  them  from  examining  the  words 
themselves.  Either  the  effort  to  rise  above  and  beyond  their  own  first 
ideas  was  too  great  for  them,  or  there  might,  perhaps,  have  seemed  to 
be  an  irreverence  in  doing  so.  About  the  Divine  Being  himself,  in 
whom  all  true  theological  ideas  live  and  move,  men  have  spoken  and 
reasoned  much,  and  have  fancied  that  they  instinctively  know  him. 
But  they  hardly  suspect  that  under  the  name  of  God  even  Christians 
have  included  two  characters  or  natures  as  much  opposed  as  the  good 
and  evil  principle  of  the  Persians  ^." 

But  just  as  Plato  even  while  criticizinghis  own  doctrine  of  "  universals  " 
is  not  a  sceptic,  so  it  was  also  with  Jowett.  Because  he  knew  ''that 
the  powers  of  language  are  very  unequal  to  the  subtlety  of  nature  or 
of  mind,"  he  did  not  therefore  **  renounce  the  use  of  them."  Because 
words  cannot  fully  represent  realities,  we  do  not  therefore  deny  the 
existence  of  these  realities  themselves.  Because  we  do  not  understand 
or  grasp  them  fully,  that  does  not  show  that  they  have  less  reality 
than  we  had  before  supposed,  but  rather  that  they  have  more.  If 
God  is  not  self-conscious,  in  our  human  sense,  it  is  not  because  he  is 

*  Life,  II,  p.  3H-314.  •  FkUOy  IV,  p.  41. 
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less  than  conscious,  but  because  be  is  more.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
ruling  idea  of  the  next  two  paragraphs,  in  which,  more  than  in  any 
other  passage,  Jowett's  deepest  ideas  about  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being  are  adequately  and  clearly  conveyed  to  us : 

''So  the  human  mind  makes  the  reflection  that  God  is  not  a  person 
like  ourselves — is  not  a  cause  like  the  material  causes  in  nature,  nor  even 
an  intelligent  cause  like  a  human  agent — nor  an  individual,  for  he  is 
universal ;  and  that  every  possible  conception  which  we  can  form  of 
him  is  limited  by  the  human  faculties.  We  cannot  by  any  effort 
of  thought  or  exertion  of  faith  be  in  and  out  of  our  minds  at  the  same 
instant.  How  can  we  conceive  him  under  the  forms  of  time  and  space, 
who  is  out  of  time  and  space?  How  get  rid  of  such  forms  and  see 
him  as  he  is?  How  can  we  imagine  his  relation  to  the  world  or  to 
ourselves?  Innumerable  contradictions  follow  from  either  of  the  two 
alternatives,  that  God  is  or  that  he  is  not.  Tet  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  we  know  nothing  of  him,  because  all  that  we  know  is  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  human  thought  To  the  old  belief  in  him  we  return,  but 
with  correctiona  He  is  a  person,  but  not  like  ourselves ;  a  mind,  but 
not  a  human  mind  ;  a  cause,  but  not  a  material  cause,  nor  yet  a  maker 
or  artificer.  The  words  which  we  use  are  imperfect  expressions  of  his 
true  nature ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  lose  faith  in  what  is  best  and 
highest  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world. 

" '  A  little  philosophy  takes  us  away  from  God ;  a  great  deal  brings 
us  back  to  him.'  When  we  begin  to  reflect,  our  first  thoughts  respecting 
him  and  ourselves  are  apt  to  be  sceptical.  For  we  can  analyse  our  religious 
as  well  as  our  other  ideas  ;  we  can  trace  their  history ;  we  can  criticize 
their  perversion ;  we  see  that  they  are  relative  to  the  human  mind  and 
to  one  another.  But  when  we  have  carried  our  criticism  to  the  furthest 
point,  they  still  remain,  a  necessity  of  our  moral  nature,  better  known 
and  understood  by  us,  and  less  liable  to  be  shaken,  because  we  are  more 
aware  of  their  necessary  imperfection.  They  come  to  us  with  'better 
opinion,  better  confirmation,'  not  merely  as  the  inspirations  either  of 
ourselves  or  of  another,  but  deeply  rooted  in  history  and  in  the  human 
mind  K" 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  florUegium  to  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  complete  religious  position  which  is  to  be  elicited  from  these 
and  other  extracts:  rather  are  the  extracts  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  themselves.  If  they  possess  a  meaning  and  a  value  to  the 
reader  at  all  comparable  to  what  they  possess  to  the  collector  of 
them  in  this  place,  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  say  a  word 
more  in  their  elucidation  or  their  praise.  I  will,  therefore,  pass  on 
at  once  to  the  last  subject  with  which  I  propose  to  deal,  and  will 
give  some  quotations  in  respect  to  the  Master's  views  upon  the 
Immortality  of  the  SouL 

»  «ato,  IV,  p.  43. 
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His  mature  belief  is  aptly  summed  by  Dr.  Abbott  when  he  says 
of  him: 

<^To  some  it  might  seem  a  contradiction  that  one  who  refused  to 
*  envisage  *  a  f  atore  life  in  any  form  conceivable  to  man  should  maintain, 
with  an  almost  passionate  intensity  of  belief  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  '  are  with  God/  *  that  this  world  cannot  be  all ' ;  but  such  was 
Jowett's  nature  */' 

No  sajdng  was  more  frequently  in  his  mind  and  on  his  lips  than 
the  great  verse  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon:  **The  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God  :  there  shall  no  evil  touch  them.*' 
The  exquisite  letters  of  condolence  which  he  wrote  to  friends  in  their 
bereavement  usually  contained  the  words :  "  He  is  with  God,  where 
we  too  soon  shall  be."  The  dead  are  nearer  God  than  we  are,  so  he 
believed,  and  all  is  well  with  them,  in  some  higher  and  better  sense 
than  that  they  sleep  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  inconsistent  as  it  may 
seem  to  many,  in  any  **  reunion,''  in  a  meeting  again  and  in  a  recog- 
nition, he  personally  did  not  believe.  And  yet  in  some  sense  or  other 
the  "  I "  is  to  continue. 

Let  me  start  the  quotations  by  the  following  passage  from  a  note- 
book, of  which  the  date  is  given  as  1878 : 
^' The  future  life. 

"The  difficulty  is  how  to  describe  this  as  indefinite  but  as  real 

**  At  sixty  years  of  age  how  do  I  feel  about  it,  not  only  with  respect  to 
myself,  but  with  respect  to  the  uneducated,  my  old  servant — the  other 
good  old  man  who  waits  on  me  here  at  Malvern  ? 

''  I  want  to  finish  three  works  besides  those  which  I  have  in  hand  :— • 

"  I.  Introductory  volume  on  Greek  Philosophy. 

"a.  Commentary  on  three  first  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

"  3.  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

"  But  I  would  not  like  to  think  that  this,  even  if  I  accomplish  it  all,  is 
my  whole  work  in  life.  Tet  I  can  imagine  nothing  beyond.  Still  I 
believe  (i)  that  here  my  work  will  be  carried  on  by  others;  (a)  that 
there  I  shall  myself  carry  on  another  work. 

"  A  future  life  has  hitherto  been  a  sham  or  a  convention,  shocking  to 
doubt,  but  having  no  real  basis.  Who  can  wonder  that  such  a  sham 
cannot  maintain  itself  against  the  influence  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

"  Two  things  have  been  imfavourable  to  a  belief  in  a  future  life  : — 

"  I.  The  want  of  inductive  evidence  for  it,  which  there  neither  is  nor 
ever  will  be. 

"  a.  The  want  of  modes  in  which  it  may  be  conceived ;  these  there 
neither  are  nor  ever  will  be. 

'<  The  belief  in  a  future  life  arises  out  of  our  belief  in  ideas,  especially 
in  moral  ideas.  It  can  only  have  its  roots  in  morality,  and  must  there- 
fore be  chiefly  asserted  by  character.  Without  the  belief  in  a  future  life 
moral  ideas  vanish  and  disappear'." 

>  X^c,  n,  p.  439.  "  LeUersy  p.  245. 
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The  general  lines  of  his  belief  are  here  clearly  laid  down.  I  will 
next  take  a  few  references  in  his  letters.  Thus  for  instance  in  1874 
he  writes  to  an  intimate  friend : 

"The  two  brothers  are  at  rest  now.  Whether  they  recognize  one 
another  or  whether  we  shall  recognize  others  in  another  life  we  cannot 
tell.  I  cannot  believe  myself  in  consolations  of  this  sort.  They  are 
remoyed  from  our  sight,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  Gk>d,  where  we  shall 
soon  be.  We  must  leave  them  with  him,  though  often  recalling  their 
gracious  and  noble  ways  when  they  were  with  us  *." 

In  1886  he  alludes  to  the  many  great  losses  he  himself  had  recently 
undergone : 

"They  are  such  friends  as  cannot  be  replaced.  They  are  with  the 
unseen,  in  the  hands  of  Gk)d,  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  them.  I  do  not 
expect  ever  to  meet  them  again ;  that  may  afford  comfort  to  some,  but 
not  to  me,  though  I  trust  in  Qod  that  with  me,  as  with  them,  it  may  be 
well*." 

In  1890  he  writes : 

"We  cannot  see  into  another  life,  but  we  believe  with  an  inextinguish- 
able hope  that  there  is  something  still  reserved  for  us  '." 

In  1892  he  writes  about  friends  who  have  "gone  before"  : 

"  They  have  gone  where  we  shall  go,  and,  as  we  hope,  we  shall  still  be 
in  the  hands  of  Gh>d,  as  they  are,  in  another  state  of  being  *." 

From  a  note-book  of  1882  we  are  given  the  following : — 

"  The  more  we  think  of  reason  as  the  highest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
of  man  as  a  rational  being,  the  more  disposed  we  shall  be  to  think  of 
human  beings  as  immortal.  We  cannot  set  limits  to  this,  nor  say: 
*  What  human  beings?'  or  *What  immortality?'  Whether  in  another 
life  the  servant  shall  be  equal  to  the  master,  the  child  to  the  grown-up 
man,  the  fool  to  the  philosopher,  the  Hottentot  to  the  Englishman  ; 
whether  animals  will  have  a  share  in  the  happiness  of  men ;  whether 
the  common  moral  qualities  of  men  shall  be  the  essence  of  future  existence  ; 
whether  any  of  us  will  know  one  another— of  all  this  we  have  no  means 
of  judging  or  speaking  V 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  sermons  in  which  Jowett  spoke  about  his 
departed  friends— such  as  those  on  Henry  Smith,  on  T.  H.  Green,  on 
Hugh  Pearson,  or  on  Lewis  Nettleship— he  should  touch  again  and 
again  on  this  same  solemn  and  fascinating  subject.    For  instance : 

"  He  is  with  God,  where  we  too  shall  be,  some  of  us,  in  no  long  time — 
most  of  us  are  still  young  and  have  the  work  of  life  before  them.  There 
is  no  need  to  enlarge  further  on  the  circumstances  of  our  dear  friend's 

*  Life,  II,  p.  91.  «  Ibid.,  p.  380.  »  Ibid.,  p.  38a. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  456.  »  Ibid,,  p.  i88. 
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end.  All  death  is  sad,  but  the  time  and  the  manner  of  it  do  not  make 
much  difference.  A]l  death  is  rest  and  peace,  deliverance  from  sin  and 
sorrow — ^yes,  and  from  our  own  selves,  or  ftrom  the  worst  part  of  us,  that 
the  better  may  remain.  *  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  there  shall  no  evil  touch  them  ^' " 

This  was  about  Nettleship.  No  less  beautiful  are  two  passages  in 
the  sermons  on  Green  and  Henry  Smith.    The  first  runs  thus : 

"We  see  indeed  a  great  light,  but  objects  are  not  discernible  in  it. 
We  cannot  say  what  our  friends  are  doing ;  what  thoughts  are  passing 
through  their  minds;  what  realities  are  present  to  them.  We  do  not 
wish  to  rest  in  external  facts,  or  to  put  together  figures  of  speech.  The 
life  of  Christ,  the  lives  of  saints  and  prophets,  the  lives  of  all  seekers 
after  God  and  the  truth,  the  higher  witness  of  our  own  souls, — these 
all  testify  to  us  of  a  world  beyond,  and  we  leave  the  rest  with  Him  '.** 

This  is  the  close  of  the  sermon  on  Henry  Smith,  the  great 
mathematician : 

*^  And  so  we  say  farewell  to  him  who  was  the  dear  Mend  of  some  here 
present.  He  has  passed  into  the  unseen  world*  where  we  can  no  longer 
follow :  *  We  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  us.'  Yet  we  may 
be  allowed  to  think  of  him  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  with  whom  is  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  in  whom  the  parts  of  knowledge  which  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  the  laws  of  nature,  the  truths  of  figures  and 
numbers,  the  ideas  of  justice,  love,  and  truth,  which  are  his  attributes, 
are  beheld  face  to  face.  But  there  is  no  tongue  of  man  or  of  angels  in 
which  such  things  can  be  expressed.  We  meditate  on  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  another  life,  and  are  silent '." 

The  most  systematic  and  elaborate  writing  which  Jowett  ever  put 
forth  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sotil  is  contained  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Phaedo.  There  we  have  what  is  virtually  a  long  essay 
on  the  subject.  Before  coming  to  that  essay  there  are  two  short 
passages  elsewhere  in  the  Plato  which  demand  our  attention.  Both 
are  the  more  noteworthy  as  they  form  part  of  the  additions  to  the 
book  in  the  third  edition,  published  a  year  before  the  Master's  death. 
The  first  of  these  two  passages  occurs  in  the  added  reflections  upon 
Psychology  appended  to  the  introduction  to  the  Theaetetus.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  various  subjects  or  divisions  of  Psychology,  and  ends 
thus: 

**  At  the  other  end  of  the  '  globus  intellectual  is,'  nearest,  not  to  earth 
and  sense,  but  to  heaven  and  God,  is  the  personality  of  man,  by  which 
he  holds  communion  with  the  unseen  world.  Somehow,  he  knows  not 
how,  somewhere,  he  knows  not  where,  under  this  higher  aspect  of  his 
being  he  grasps  the  ideas  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality ;  he  sees 

*  College  Sermons^  p.  371. 

'  Sermons,  Biographical  and  Miecellaneous,  p.  209.  *  Ibid. ,  p.  ao6. 
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the  forms  of  truth,  holinees,  and  loye,  and  is  satisfied  with  them.  No 
account  of  the  mind  can  be  complete  which  does  not  admit  the  reality  or 
the  possibility  of  another  life.  Whether  regarded  as  an  ideal  or  as  a  fact, 
the  highest  part  of  man's  nature,  and  that  in  which  it  seems  most  nearly 
to  approach  the  divine,  is  a  phenomenon  which  exists,  and  must  therefore 
be  included  within  the  domain  of  psychology  V* 

The  other  passage  looks  at  the  matter  firom  an  ethical  or  practical 
point  of  view,  and  connects  the  hope  of  individual  immortality  with 
the  ideal  of  the  future  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth.  It  runs 
thus: 

'*  Two  other  ideals,  which  never  appeared  above  the  horizon  in  Greek 
Philosophy,  float  before  the  minds  of  men  in  our  own  day  :  one  seen  more 
clearly  than  formerly,  as  though  each  year  and  each  generation  brought 
us  nearer  to  some  great  change;  the  other  almost  in  the  same  degree 
retiring  from  view  behind  the  laws  of  nature,  as  if  oppressed  by  them, 
but  still  remaining  a  silent  hope  of  we  know  not  what  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  man.  The  first  ideal  is  the  future  of  the  human  race  in  this 
world ;  the  second,  the  future  of  the  individual  in  another.  The  first 
is  the  more  perfect  realization  of  our  own  present  life ;  the  second,  the 
abnegation  of  it :  the  one,  limited  by  experience,  the  other,  transcending 
it.  Both  of  them  have  been  and  are  powerful  motives  of  action ; 
there  are  a  few  in  whom  they  have  taken  the  place  of  all  earthly 
interests.  The  hope  of  a  future  for  the  human  race  at  first  sight  seems 
to  be  the  more  disinterested,  the  hope  of  individual  existence  the  more 
egotistical,  of  the  two  motives.  But  when  men  have  learnt  to  resolve 
their  hope  of  a  futOire  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  world  into  the  will 
of  €k>d — *  not  my  will  but  Thine,'  the  difference  between  them  fedls 
away ;  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  make  either  of  them  the  basis  of 
their  lives,  according  to  their  own  individual  character  or  temperament. 
There  is  as  much  faith  in  the  willingness  to  work  for  an  unseen  future  in 
this  world  as  in  another.  Neither  is  it  inconceivable  that  some  rare 
nature  may  feel  his  duty  to  another  generation,  or  to  another  century, 
almost  as  strongly  as  to  his  ovm,  or  that  living  always  in  the  presence  of 
God,  he  may  realize  another  world  as  vividly  as  he  does  this  '." 

The  essay  on  "  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  introduction  to  the  Phaedo,  occupies  thirteen  pages  of  small  print 
and  obviously  cannot  here  be  given  in  fnlL  I  can  only  attempt 
a  short  analysis,  together  with  a  few  selected  quotations. 

The  essay  beginswith  an  acknowledgement  that  many  bad  arguments 
have  been  used  to  "prove"  Immortality.  Moreover  "the  doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  has  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
human  race;  and  men  are  apt  to  rebel  against  an  examination  of 
the  nature  or  grounds  of  their  belief."  Nevertheless  we  must  not. 
refuse  to  examine  the  subject  anew.    We  must  be  wiUing  to  realize 

1  Plaloy  IV,  p.  189.  ■  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  ccxxx. 
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that  this  idea,  like  the  idea  of  God,  "has  a  history  in  time,*'  and 
''we  must  not  become  misologists  because  arguments  are  apt  to  be 
deceivers."  No  wonder  indeed  that  "  modem  philosophy  is  perplexed 
at  the  whole  question  "  or  that  it  is  inclined  to  give  it  up  and  hand 
it  over  'Ho  the  realm  of  faith.''  What  idea  can  we  have  of  the 
soul  apart  from  the  body  ?  Endless  variations  of  the  problem  can 
be  suggested.  If  there  is  immortality,  what  is  that  which  is  im- 
mortal ?  Is  it  any  personal  element  ?  is  it  a  "  principle  of  knowledge 
or  of  goodness,  or  the  union  of  the  two  "  ?  Moral  questions  also  crop 
up.  What  about  evil  ?  ^  The  annihilation  of  evil  at  death,  or  the 
eternal  duration  of  it,  seem  to  involve  great  difficulties  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world."  Will  only  the  wise  and  good  survive  ? 
That  cannot  be :  "  aU  or  none  will  be  partakers  of  immortality."  The 
bad  need  another  life  more  than  the  good;  ''not  that  they  may 
be  punished,  but  that  they  may  be  educated."  Then  there  is  the 
puzzle  about  the  animals.  "Have  we  not  seen  dogs  more  faithful 
and  intelligent  than  men,  and  men  who  are  more  stupid  and  brutal 
than  any  animals?"  But  these  and  similar  questions  are  brushed 
away.  We  must  not  seek  to  carry  logic  too  far ;  when  we  reason  on 
these  subtleties,  "  almost  at  once  we  degenerate  into  nonsense." 

Again,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  word  immortality  P  We  can  form 
no  idea  of  "  endless  time,"  and  the  common  conceptions  of  "  heaven  " 
and  "  hell "  are  mere  rhetoric.  The  essayist  has  a  few  biting  sarcasms 
upon  theories  of  eternal  damnation,  invented  by  "  so-called  Christian 
teachers."  He  does  not  believe  in  the  influence  of  the  joys  of  heaven 
or  the  terrors  of  hell  over  the  lives  of  men.  "Another  life  must  be 
described,  if  at  all,  in  forms  of  thought  and  not  of  sense."  "The 
truest  conception  which  we  can  form  of  a  future  life  is  a  state  of 
progress  or  education — a  progress  from  evil  to  good,  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge.'*  There  is  a  reasonable  aigument  from  analogy  of  the 
present  life  and  of  the  probable  future  of  human  life  upon  the  earth. 
If  God  rules  this  world  on  the  lines  of  law  and  of  gradual  progress, 
we  may  argue  that  law  and  progress  will  be  the  "governing  prin- 
ciples of  another  ^"  And  if  it  be  said  that  we  cannot  reason  from 
the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  that  we  must  not,  by  seductive  analogy, 
create  another  world  after  the  image  of  this,  then,  like  Plato,  we  can 
adduce  other  arguments  as  well : 

'^  For  we  feel  that  the  soul  partakes  of  the  ideal  and  invisible;  and  can 
never  &11  into  the  error  of  conftisiDg  the  external  oiroumstances  of  man 
with  his  higher  self;  or  his  origin  with  his  nature.  It  is  as  repugnant 
to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato  to  imagine  that  our  moral  ideas  are  to  be  at- 
tributed only  to  cerebral  forces.  The  value  of  a  human  soul,  like  the 
value  of  a  man's  life  to  himself,  is  inestimable,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
in  earthly  or  material  things.    The  human  being  alone  has  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  truth  and  justice  and  lore,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  God.  And 
the  soul  becoming  more  conscious  of  these,  becomes  more  conscious  of  her 
own  immortality/' 

Hence  we  rest  in  this:  "The  last  ground  of  our  belief  in  im- 
mortality, and  the  strongest,  is  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature." 
If  God  is  ''perfect  he  must  will  that  all  rational  beings  should 
partake  of  that  perfection,  which  he  himself  is.  In  the  words  of  the 
TimaetiSy  he  is  good,  and  therefore  he  desires  that  all  other  things 
should  be  as  like  himself  as  possible.  And  the  manner  in  which  he 
accomplishes  this  is  by  permitting  evil,  or  rather  degrees  of  good, 
which  are  otherwise  called  evil.  For  all  progress  is  good  relatively 
to  the  past,  and  yet  may  be  comparatively  evil  when  regarded  in  the 
light  of  the  future.  Good  and  evil  are  relative  terms,  and  degrees 
of  evil  are  merely  the  negative  aspect  of  degrees  of  good." 

In  its  first  published  form  the  essay  concluded  with  these  words : 

**  Thus  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  rests  at  last  on  the  belief 
in  God.  If  there  is  a  good  and  wise  God,  then  there  is  a  progress  of 
mankind  towards  perfection  ;  and  if  there  is  no  progress  of  men  towards 
perfection,  then  there  is  no  good  and  wise  God.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  moral  government  of  God  of  which  we  see  the  beginnings  in  the 
world  and  in  ourselves  will  cease  when  we  pass  out  of  life.*' 

Jowett,  as  we  have  seen,  was  continually  pondering  upon  the  subject 
of  immortality.  Immersed  as  he  was  in  *'  mundane  "  affidrs,  his  mind 
was  constantly  moving  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal  So  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  PkUOy  he  not  only  added  suggestive  sentences  to  his 
essay  here  and  there  (all  well  worthy  of  study),  but  appended  to 
it  five  new  paragraphs,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  his  deepest  and 
maturest  thoughts  upon  immortality  are  most  adequately  conveyed. 
I  will  venture  to  quote  them  in  full : 

'*  Considering  the  ^feebleness  of  the  human  faculties  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  subject,'  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fewer  our  words  the 
better.  At  the  approach  of  death  there  is  not  much  said  ;  good  men  are 
too  honest  to  go  out  of  the  world  professing  more  than  they  know.  There 
is  perhaps  no  important  subject  about  which,  at  any  time,  even  religious 
people  speak  so  little  to  one  another.  In  the  fullness  of  life  the  thought 
of  death  is  mostly  awakened  by  the  sight  or  recollection  of  the  death  of 
others  rather  than  by  the  prospect  of  our  own.  We  must  also  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  degrees  of  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  many 
forms  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind.  Some  persons  will  say  no 
more  than  that  they  trust  in  God,  and  that  they  leave  all  to  him.  It  is 
a  great  part  of  true  religion  not  to  pretend  to  know  more  than  we  do. 
Others  when  they  quit  this  world  are  comforted  with  the  hope  Hhat 
they  will  see  and  know  their  friends  in  heaven.'  But  it  is  better  to 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  to  be  assured  that '  no  evil  shall 
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touch  them.'  There  are  others  again  to  whom  the  belief  in  a  divine 
personality  has  ceased  to  have  any  longer  a  meaning;  jet  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  end  of  all  is  not  here,  but  that  something  still  remains 
to  us,  '  and  some  better  thing  for  the  good  than  for  the  eyiL'  They  are 
persuaded,  in  spite  of  their  theological  nihilism,  that  the  ideas  of  justice 
and  truth  and  holiness  and  love  are  realities.  They  cherish  an  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  first  principles  of  morality.  Through  these  they 
see,  or  seem  to  see,  darkly,  and  in  a  figure,  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 

**  But  besides  differences  of  theological  opinion,  which  must  ever  prevail 
about  things  unseen,  the  hope  of  immortality  is  weaker  or  stronger  in 
men  at  one  time  of  life  than  at  another ;  it  even  varies  from  day  to  day. 
It  comes  and  goes;  the  mind,  like  the  sky,  is  apt  to  be  overclouded. 
Other  generations  of  men  have  sometimes  lived  under  an  'eclipse  of 
£Aith ' ;  to  us  the  total  disappearance  of  it  might  be  compared  to  the  *  sun 
Calling  from  heaven.'  And  we  may  sometimes  have  to  begin  again  and 
acquire  the  belief  for  ourselves ;  or  to  win  it  back  again  when  it  is  lost. 
It  is  really  weakest  in  the  hour  of  death.  For  Nature,  like  a  kind 
mother  or  nurse,  lays  us  to  sleep  without  frightening  us;  physicians, 
who  are  the  witnesses  of  such  scenes,  say  that  imder  ordinary  circum- 
stances there  is  no  fear  of  the  future.  Often,  as  Plato  tells  us,  death  is 
.  accompanied  '  with  pleasure.'  When  the  end  is  still  uncertain,  the  cry 
of  many  a  one  has  been,  *  Pray  that  I  may  be  taken.'  Th^  last  thoughts 
even  of  the  best  men  depend  chiefly  on  the  accidents  of  their  bodily 
state.  Pain  soon  overpowers  the  desire  of  life ;  old  age,  like  the  child, 
is  laid  to  sleep  almost  in  a  moment.  The  long  experience  of  life  will 
often  destroy  the  interest  which  mankind  have  in  it.  So  various  are  the 
feelings  with  which  different  persons  draw  near  to  death,  and  still  more 
various  the  forms  in  which  imagination  clothes  it. 

'*  When  we  think  of  Gk>d  and  of  man  in  his  relation  to  Gk>d ;  of  the  im- 
perfection of  our  present  state  and  yet  of  the  progress  which  is  observable 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  mind ;  of  the  depth  and 
power  of  our  moral  ideas,  which  seem  to  partake  of  the  very  nature  of 
Ch>d  himself;  when  we  consider  the  contrast  between  the  physical  laws 
to  which  we  are  subject,  and  the  higher  law  which  raises  us  above  them 
and  is  yot  a  part  of  them  ;  when  we  reflect  on  our  capacity  of  becoming 
the  <  spectators  of  all  time  and  all  existence,'  and  of  framing  in  our  own 
minds  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  Being ;  when  we  see  how  the  human  mind 
in  all  the  higher  religions  of  the  world,  including  Buddhism,  notwith- 
standing aberrations,  has  tended  towards  such  a  belief — ^we  have  reason 
to  think  that  our  destiny  is  different  from  that  of  animals ;  and  though 
we  cannot  altogether  shut  out  the  childish  fear  that  the  soul  ui>on  leaving 
the  body  may  '  vanish  into  thin  air,'  we  have  still,  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  admits,  a  hope  of  immortality  with  which  we  comfort 
ourselves  on  sufficient  grounds.  The  denial  of  the  belief  take*  the  heart 
out  of  human  life;  it  lowers  men  to  the  level  of  the  materiaL  As 
Goethe  also  says,  *  He  is  dead  even  in  this  world  who  has  no  belief  in 
another.' 

**  It  is  well  also  that  we  should  sometimes  think  of  the  forms  of  thought 
under  which  the  idea  of  immortalify  is  most  naturally  presented  to  us, 
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It  is  clear  that  to  our  minds  the  risen  soul  can  no  longer  be  described,  as 
in  a  picture,  by  the  symbol  of  a  creature  half-bird,  half-human,  nor  in 
any  other  form  of  sense.  The  multitude  of  angels,  as  in  Milton,  singing 
the  Almighty's  praises,  are  a  noble  image,  and  may  furnish  a  theme  for 
the  poet  or  the  painter,  but  they  are  no  longer  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  which  is  within  us.  Neither  is  there  any  mansion,  in 
this  world  or  another,  in  which  the  departed  can  be  imagined  to  dwell  and 
carry  on  their  occupations.  When  this  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  no 
other  habitation  or  building  can  take  them  in ;  it  is  in  the  language  of 
ideas  <mly  that  we  speak  of  them. 

*<  First  of  all  there  is  the  thought  of  rest  and  freedom  firom  pain ;  they 
have  gone  home,  as  the  common  saying  is,  and  the  cares  of  this  World 
touch  them  no  more.  Secondly,  we  may  imagine  them  as  they  were  at 
their  best  and  brightest,  humbly  fulfilling  their  daily  round  of  duties — 
selfless,  childlike,  unafiTected  by  the  world  ;  when  the  eye  was  single  and 
the  whole  body  seemed  to  be  full  of  light ;  when  the  mind  was  clear  and 
saw  into  the  purposes  of  Ood.  Thirdly,  we  may  think  of  them  as 
possessed  by  a  great  love  of  Qod  and  man,  working  out  his  will  at  a  further 
stage  in  the  heavenly  pilgrimage.  And  yet  we  acknowledge  that  these  are 
the  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  and  therefore  it  hath 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  in  any  sensible  manner  to  conceive  them. 
Fourthly,  there  may  have  been  some  moments  in  our  own  lives  when  we 
have  risen  above  ourselves,  or  been  conscious  of  our  truer  selves,  in  which 
the  will  of  6h>d  has  superseded  our  wills,  and  we  have  entered  into 
communion  with  him,  and  been  partakers  for  a  brief  season  of  the  divine 
truth  and  love,  in  which  like  Christ  we  have  been  inspired  to  utter  the 
prayer,  *  1  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  we  may  be  all  made  perfect  in 
one.*  These  precious  moments,  if  we  have  ever  known  them,  are  the 
nearest  approach  which  we  can  make  to  the  idea  of  immortality  K" 

I  do  not  propose  to  sum  up  or  discuss  these  utterances.  Let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  So  too  about  the  entire  number  of 
extracts  in  this  whole  florilegium:  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
Perhaps  they  cannot  produce  quite  the  same  effect  upon  those  who 
have  not  felt  the  power  of  the  Master^s  personality,  who  have  not  seen 
him,  and  heard  him,  and  talked  with  him  about  religion  and  life. 
That  is  inevitable,  but  even  these  mere  extracts  may  enable  some 
persons  to  understand  what  the  force  of  this  personality  must  actually 
have  been.  I  will  not  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Master  was 
or  was  not  a  Christian  in  any  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  Whether 
he  was  or  was  not,  it  may  in  either  case  be  argued  that  the  main 
tenor  of  his  teaching  was  in  harmony  and  agreement  with  a  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  Judaism.  It  can  be  translated,  and  it  needs 
to  be  translated,  into  Jewish.  Very  imperfectly  and  stumblingly  I 
have  sought  to  do  this  from  time  to  time. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  did  Jowett  himself  think  of  Judaism  and  of 

*  PiatOf  II,  pp.  170-182. 
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it8  chances  in  the  modem  and  western  World  ?  In  the  fifties  we  can 
see  from  the  book  on  St.  Paul  that  he  still  shared  many  of  the  pre- 
judices which  his  Evangelical  associations  and  education  had  brought 
with  them.  He  clearly  knew  nothing  about  modem  Judaism,  and  had 
never  talked  with  educated  and  liberal  Jews.  But  these  limitations 
entirely  passed  away.  He  made  many  Jewish  friends,  and  learnt  more 
about  what  Judaism  really  stood  for.  He  often  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject ;  we  talked  about  the  chances  of  Reform,  about  the  best  way 
of  liberalizing  the  synagogue,  about  the  right  attitude  of  Judaism  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  so  on.  I  have  still  by  me  a  few  rough  notes 
of  some  of  these  conversations,  but  I  hesitate  to  quote  from  them,  lest 
I  should  have  inadequately  expressed  the  Master's  words.  His  line 
usually  was  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  Reform  was  to  soften 
people's  prejudices  in  as  gentle  a  way  as  possible.  Show,  for  instance, 
''that  Judaism  is  not  the  only  religion ;  each  religion  has  its  function 
and  truth,  and  the  one  may  be  a  complement  for  the  other.''  National 
limitations  in  the  Jewish  religion  may  in  many  persons  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  truths  which  a  reformer  would 
most  wish  to  maintain.  Hence,  one  must  deal  with  them  gently. 
For  religions  cannot  easily  be  tribal  in  any  objectionable  sense  now- 
adays *' There  is  gradually  forming  a  common  stock  of  religious 
truth  for  all  of  us,  composed  of  what  is  best  in  all  religions— a 
common  ideal  of  purity  and  goodness."  **  It  may  sometimes  be 
necessary,"  he  said,  "  to  show  people  that  their  opinions  are  wrong," 
but  it  is  usually  *'  a  mistake  to  quarrel."  All  people,  whether  Jews 
or  Christians,  dislike  being  rationalized.  You  can  only  lead  them  to 
higher  conceptions,  to  prefer  truth  to  tradition,  the  spirit  to  the 
letter,  by  appealing  to  their  better  feelings,  and  to  the  highest  side 
of  their  nature.  Best  of  all  is  the  self-devoted  life,  which  makes 
itself  felt,  and  gradually  influences,  by  doing  good.  In  this  age  we 
cannot  easily  separate  religious  good  from  secular  good,  nor  the 
religious  life  from  the  secular  life.  Doing  good  to  Jews  does  good 
to  Judaism.  Silent  work  where  there  is  least  opposition  is  the  best 
work. 

Sometimes  also,  in  rare  and  treasured  letters,  the  Master  would  jot 
down  his  opinions  about  Judaism  and  kindred  matters.  The  follow- 
ing was  written  to  me  in  1882,  and  perhaps  illustrates  the  almost 
exaggerated  value  which  Jowett  attached  to  organization  and  system : 

<<  The  difficulty  of  Reformers  is  how  to  attach  themselves  rightly  to  the 
Old.  In  some  imaginary  dream  of  liberty  they  cut  the  cord  and  find 
themselves  helpless  and  isolated.  The  Jewish  problem  is  not  really 
different  from  that  of  other  religions  :  they  all  belong  to  a  former  age,  and 
they  have  separated  themselves  from  one  another  by  outward  tradition. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  the  same  reformed 
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spiritual  and  moral  faith,  while  in  lesser  matters  they  are  determined  by 
country,  habit,  or  education.  The  power  of  any  man  to  do  good  in  the 
Christian  or  Jewish  Church  depends  upon  his  reconcilement  of  these  two 
elements." 

With  these  words  we  may  compare  the  close  of  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  following  year  in  the  Abbey : 

^*  We  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  without  organization,  without  system, 
without  a  local  habitation,  any  Christian  effort,  however  disinterested  or 
noble,  will  soon  pass  away  and  leave  no  trace.  And  on  the  other  hand 
mere  organization,  the  outward  and  visible  Church  or  other  institution, 
continues  indeed,  but  has  only  a  mechanical  and  unmeaning  existence. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  can  be  made  better,  unless  we  can  speak  to 
them  heart  to  heart ;  giving  to  them  higher  conceptions  of  God  and 
of  the  truth,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  their  duties  to  one^tnother.  It  is  vain 
to  suppose  that  they  will  listen  to  a  religion  of  which  any  part  is  at 
variance  with  their  own  conscience,  or  with  common  sense,  or  with  the 
morality  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  They  need  something  higher, 
holier,  better ;  and  this  better  thing  for  which  they  ask  is  the  revelation 
of  a  divine  perfection  in  which  all  the  elements  of  earthly  goodness  are 
realized  and  fulfilled  *.** 

The  last  letter  which  I  ever  received  from  Jowett  was  written  in 
January,  1893 — he  died  in  the  following  October — and  relates  to  my 
Hibbert  Lectures,  which  had  just  come  out.  It  is  a  highly  character- 
istic letter ;  one  part  of  it  seems  almost  painfully  prophetic : 

**  I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  book,  of  which  I  have  read  a  consider- 
able part.  ...  I  doubt  whether  you  and  others  can  have  sufficient  data 
for  determining  the  times  of  books  and  events,  but  I  have  no  right 
to  raise  questions,  because  I  am  ignorant  of  the  subject.  Yet  I  think 
that  we  must  ultimately  be  satisfied  with  a  much  greater  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  no  further  investigation  can  ever  really  dispel.  .  .  . 

*^  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  Judaism. 
Christianity  has  gone  forward  :  ought  not  Judaism  to  make  a  similar 
progress  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  the  national  and  the  historical 
to  the  ideal  ?  The  Jews  need  not  renounce  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
but  they  ought  not  to  fall  short  of  the  highest,  whether  gathered  from 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  or  from  Greek  philosophy. 

^^  Did  you  ever  think  of  devoting  yourself  to  the  Jewish  race  as  the 
task  of  your  life  ?  First  as  a  student,  bringing  before  them  and  impress- 
ing upon  them  the  best  of  what  they  have,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or 
among  the  Rabbis  and  other  great  Hebrew  teachers.  Secondly,  by  en- 
deavouring to  raise  the  manners  and  ways  of  their  preachers  and 
education.  Their  condition  in  Europe  is  at  present  a  very  sad  one,  and 
may  become  a  very  terrible  one,  at  least  on  the  continent. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  me  from  time  to  time  and  talk  about 
such  matters  which  interest  me  very  greatly.     I  should  never  attempt 

'  Sermons^  BiographkcU  and  MisceUaneouSy  p.  998. 
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to  convert  a  Jew  from  one  form  of  religion  to  another.  But  I  think  that 
all  persons  are  greatly  the  better  for  having  a  universal  form  of  religion 
as  well  as  a  national  and  particular  one." 

If  the  teaching  of  Jowett  can  be  adapted  to  Judaism  as  well  as  to 
Christianity,  and  can  be  adopted  by  both,  the  gain  is  clear.  In  any 
case  it  forms  a  link  between  the  two,  and  it  may  induce  the  disciples 
of  one  faith  the  better  to  appreciate  the  other.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  *finally  consort  with  dogmatic  Christianity  or  with 
dogmatic  Judaism,  it  may  nevertheless  indicate  the  lines  of  a  liberal 
form  of  either  creed,  or  it  may  point  forward  to  a  more  comprehensive 
religion  of  the  future,  which,  under  whatever  name  or  label,  may 
include  an  increasing  number  of  seekers  after  God. 

C.  G.  MONTEFIORE. 


STROPHIC   FORMS  IN  ISAIAH   XLVII. 

Dr.  Paul  Ruben  has  published  in  this  Review  (XI,  pp.  431-479) 
an  inquiry  on  "  Strophic  Forms  in  the  Bible,"  in  connexion  with  my 
book  on  Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  urspriinglichen  Form.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  entering  here  upon  a  criticism  of  that  essay.  The  points 
of  difference  between  us  were  put  by  Dr.  Ruben  in  a  full  light.  On 
the  whole,  I  take  up  the  same  standpoint  as  before  ;  I  do  not  care, 
at  present,  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  refute  myself  objections  that 
were  expressed  in  rather  too  strong  terms.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that  I  often  made  conjectures  in  my  book,  and  also  accepted 
such  as  were  made  by  others,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  that  this 
was  done  by  Dr.  Ruben ;  further,  I  can  admit  only  in  a  very  few  cases 
that  the  coi^ectures  as  a  whole,  and  especially  those  of  Dr.  Ruben,  were 
"  an  outcry  of  common  sense."  Besides,  Dr.  Ruben  might  have  made 
more  use  of  my  new  essay  on  Strophenbau  und  Responsion  than  he 
has  done. 

If  however  we  differ  much  on  points  of  detail,  he  has  yet, 
avowedly,  based  his  remarks  upon  my  work,  and  simply  accepted 
a  number  of  my  propositions ;  and  I  admit  having  myself  also 
received  many  useful  hints  from  his  essay.  I  wiU  show  this  by  an 
instance  from  Isaiah  xlvii.  As  a  whole,  I  adhere  to  my  former 
division  of  the  passage ;  but,  on  various  minor  points,  I  partly  accept 
Dr.  Ruben's  suggestions,  and  partly  propose  some  fresh  ones,  induced 
thereto  by  Dr.  Ruben's  remarks. 
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I  have,  in  my  book,  divided  that  poetical  speecli  into  five  strophes 
of  (8  + 8) +  7 +  (8 +  8)  lines.  Dr.  Ruben  proposes  three  pairs  of 
strophes  of  (7  +  7)  +  (6 + 6)  +  (5  +  5)  lines,  which  considerably  shifts  the 
Response.  I  now  assume  five  strophes,  but  of  seven  lines  each.  In 
other  words,  the  poem  consists  of  two  pairs  of  strophes,  of  seven 
lines  each,  which  accord  with  each  other,  and  of  a  single  con- 
cluding strophe.  The  three  propositions  differ  very  little  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  lines  (39,  36,  35). 

In  the  division  of  the  two  first  strophes  I  now  agree  with  Dr.  Ruben 
by  assuming  them  to  consist  of  seven  lines,  and  not  of  eight  lines 
each ;  nor  have  I  any  objection  to  raise  against  the  conjectures  to 
read  inOK  for  IHDV  and  JPBK  for  y:B«  (ver.  3),  although  I  consider 
them  by  no  means  sufficiently  certain,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Massoretic  text  can  be  upheld. 

The  reading  DKDfi  for  DDHS  (ver.  9),  in  accordance  with  LXX, 
derives  a  great  amount  of  probability  from  the  £ELct  that  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Response.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  surprised  that 
Dr.  Ruben  retains  the  unintelligible  word  injns  (for  inXHl).  In 
order  to  uphold  the  kinna-strophe,  which,  however,  appears  in  this 
piece  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  or  in  order  to  have  at  least  five 
words  in  the  verse,  we  must  read  injm  inoan  [3  inriM],  which  pro- 
duces a  Response  and  a  Concatenation.  Since  Dr.  Ruben  is  so  fond 
of  conjectures,  I  will  suggest  a  few  more,  without,  however,  much 
changing  the  text.  We  see  in  the  Sirach  MS.  that  variae  lectiones 
are  given  on  the  margin ;  I  believe  myself  able  to  point  out  some  here. 

Ver.  12.  ^rtyn  ^i>1K  is  identical  with  b^}!)n  ^i)3in  ^hx,  and  one  of 
these  expressions  is  superfluous.  I  see  here  two  different  readings, 
which  are  perhaps  both  those  of  the  prophet  himself^  for  /^JTin  is 
connected  with  TUTKH^I,  and  instead  of  ^inyn  I  would  read  ^WH, 
*'thou  receivest,  perhaps,  a  good  counsel,**  and  this  would  be  in 
connexion  with  T^Vy. 

There  is  a  marginal  note  in  0^13133  Wm  D^tDt^  ^2r\ ;  the  words 
D^13D3  G*T\tV\  are  an  explanatory  note  to  the  obscure  expression 
OnDB'  ^3n ;  but  here  the  question  arises  whether  ^in  should  not 
read  nah. 

In  ver.  15  a  I  accept  Dr.  Ruben*s  transposition,  |  y^T\0  j?  Vn  p 

yy\v^D  nya^  ">«wn  for  Tn\v^  inno  nya^  -m^  i?  rn  p,  but  i  read 
in[ah]  for  Tn[nD]. 

The  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  comparison  of  the  following  text  with  the  text  given  in 
Die  Propheten,  i.  178,  ii.  16,  by  Dr.  Ruben,  supra  497. 

D.  H.  MttLLER. 
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pntys  na  |  iwa  ^K3i  ddh  2£  5 


inaaitr  ton  |  inpni  inoDn  [a  innoa] 
mntr  ^xnn  Ki>  |  njn  t^V  w^  " 

l^ptya  rai  |  Tnnra  to  noyia 
•^n  ^i)3in  ^inx  |  imy^p  nyr  ng^a 


i>33  na  rh)r\2  \  ncy  i^y  ^atsn  ^r»  i 
pnM  nn  I  KD3  pK  pi6  2E 
na^yi  nan  1 1^  itop  ^p^pin  t6  ^a 
*inDV  ^i>a  I  nop  onoi  o^m  ^np  a 
nnn3  nay  |  pir  ^5>a  b^  ^fitm 
Tnfinn  ntnn  cu  |  inny  i^an  3 
I  DTK  "yaw  xin  |  npte  np: 


noa^  nawn  |  nany  nw  we^  nnyi  s 
Tiy  ^DBW  ^3K  I  naafa  mtpyn 
inar  yn«  kS  |  tod^jk  n^w  Ki> 
TTO  m^3  yn  |  rhn  ^nr  li?  n^Knni  9 
yby  W3  I » DPna  joi^tn  inac^ 
TKD  inan  novyn  |  tpm  ^'^^ 
otn  TK  nntD«  I  *inyn3  ^noani  10 


l^i>y  ita^  njTWD  I  D^enn^  D^ymo  ^ons^  nan 

ononef  B^  I  rp3  1M  ron  14 

nani)  td  |  db^3  m  ib^y  t6 

Dii3  nae^i?  ">ik  |  norb  rhr^  pK 

inwp  nyy  nyta  |  'Tn[an]  li)  rn  p  15 

lygip  PK  I  lyn  nnyi>  b^k 


*  R.  "pOH  "thy  arm."  ■  R.  riDH  "he  will  not  tpare." 

'  Haas.  TToni.  *  I  would  expunge  ikd  as  being  auperfluoua. 

^  Mats,  adds  on3i3i  cnnn.  *  Mass.  -pno. 


'  R.  after  G.  onnc. 
*  Mass.  adds  nron  ^w. 
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CANTICLES  V.  13  AND  VII.  i. 

Cant.  V.  13.  AV.  "His  cheeks  are  as  a  bed  of  spices,  (as)  sweet 
flowers."  RV.  "...  (as)  banks  of  sweet  herbs.'*  Wny  and  nih^D 
are  both  suspicious.  A  Hebrew  root  3"»y  "  to  ascend,"  is  very  doubtful ; 
TiTHV  can  hardly,  in  spite  of  lexicographers,  mean  "a  flower-bed 
in  the  form  of  a  terrace."  Nor  can  "  banks  of  sweet  herbs "  be  the 
meaning  of  DTIplO  'SD.  7130  means  "a  tower,"  and  if  any  part 
of  the  body  were  compared  to  a  tower  it  would  be  the  neck  (Cant, 
vii.  4).  The  passage  is  corrupt.  ®  had,  for  T\}r\V,  some  word  corre- 
sponding to  <^taXai,  i  e.  either  H^STSa  or  (since  a  fem.  plur.  of  T2^ 
is  not  in  use)  H^XHlp.  Comparing  Cant.  vii.  3  (2),  I  would  restore  the 
text  thus,  D'-n^Tp^'pl^  3TD  Dfc^n  njaps  Vnii  "his  cheeks  are  as 
a  fragrant  cup,  which  holds  wine  mixed  with  spices*'  (cf.  npjn  f^^, 
Cant.  yiii.  2,  the  same  idiom). 

Cant.  vii.  i  (vL  4).  The  "  dance  of  Mahanaim  "  has  puzzled  many 
interpreters.  Wetzstein's  communication  respecting  the  sword-dance 
at  Syrian  weddings  induced  me,  twenty  years  ago  (following  Rabbi 
Eohler),  to  see  in  Cant.  vii.  i  a  reference  to  this  sword-dance,  and 
Budde  has  lately  made  this  so  plausible  that  probably  fresh  converts 
will  be  won  to  this  view.  In  this  case  it  will  be  best  to  read,  with 
Siegfried,  D^sn^l  nphtDS  for  n?nD3,  which  Budde  retains,  is  difficult. 
But  the  sense  produced  is  still  not  quite  natural ;  the  passage  does 
not  read  quite  smoothly.  There  is  deep  corruption  in  the  text,  as 
indeed  we  might  suspect  from  the  corruptions  of  the  context,  which 
I  have  already  dealt  with  in  this  Review  and  in  the  Expositor, 
Almost  certainly  we  should  correct  D^3non  n7niD3  into  D^i?9I?'7  ^5^50 
"  a  narcissus  of  the  valleys."  I  would  compare  the  correction  pro- 
posed by  myself  for  Cant.  vi.  4,  viz.  ni>Vnn3  for  nnnD,  and  Wrrt^D 
DWy  for  HD^y  D^Jjnn^D  "Beautiful  art  thou,  my  friend,  like  the 
narcissus  (?),  charming  as  the  lily  of  the  valleys."  Cf.  Cant.  ii.  i. 
(rivH^a  is  an  interpolation  from  vi.  11.) 

T.  K.  Chetne. 
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THE  BIBLE  FOR  HOME  READING, 

EDITED,   WITH  COMMENTS  AND  REFLECTIONS  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  JEWISH  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN, 

BY 

C  G.  MONTEFIORE. 

Part  /.     To  the  Second  Visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem. 
Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net* 

Jewish  World.— ^^K  book  that  every  Jewish  father  and  mother  should 
carefully  study  and  keep  as  a  reference  book  while  training  their  children  in 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of  instruction." 

Christian  World, — "The  Biblical  text,  which  is  given  in  large  type,  is 
interspersed  with  the  author's  comments,  admirable  always  as  specimens  of 
luminous  exposition  in  language  adapted  to  young  minds." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  His  method  and  conclusions  generally  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  command  wide  assent.  The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  intended 
for  Jewish  parents  and  children,  but  persons  not  Jews  might  look  into  it  with 
advantage." 

Part  II.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Wisdom  Literature ^ 
the  ProphetSy  and  the  Psalter^  together  with 
Extracts  from  the  Apocrypha. 

Crown  8vOy  5s.  6d.  net. 

Jewish  Chronicle, — "The  scholarship,  the  spirited  insight,  the  attractive 
style  which  distinguished  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  Bible  for  Home 
Reading  are  displayed  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  second  part,  now 
happily  published.  But,  good  as  the  older  book  was,  the  new  is  even  better. 
Mr.  Montefiore  had  indeed  a  great  responsibility.  How  wonderfully  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion,  how  splendid  a  use  he  has  made  of  the  opportunity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  book 
is  the  despair  of  a  reviewer.  One  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work 
when  its  800  pages  are  full  to  overflowing  of  learning  simply  utilized,  of  moral 
truths  reverently  enunciated,  of  spiritual  possibilities  forcibly  realized,  while 
over  all  there  hovers  a  charm  indefinable,  yet  easily  and  inevitably  felt  by 
any  reader  of  the  book.  We  will,  however,  try  to  indicate  some  of  the 
excellences  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  book,  the  publication  of  which  is  the  most 
important  literary  event  of  recent  years,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  Jews 
are  concerned.  ...  As  masterly  as  it  is  spiritual,  as  scholarly  as  it  is 
attractive." 


MACXZLULV  as  Co.,  Ltd.,  LOVBOV. 
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Fcap.  9vo,  Gilt  Tofi,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"THE  JEWISH  YEAR." 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

DEVOTIONAL  POEMS  FOR    SABBATHS  AND 
HOLIDAYS  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

TRANSLATED  AND  COMPOSED  BY  ALICE  LUCAS. 

Jewish  World.—**  Of  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  within 
the  bounds  of  moderatioiL  ...  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  Jewish  home.  .  .  .  One  <m  the  best 
volumes  <^  its  class  ever  given  to  the  community.* 

Jewish  Quarttrly  Review.— ^^Ihit  Anglo-Jewish  public  has  grown  up  with  a  feeling  towards 
these  hymns  which  halts  between  contempt  and  disgust  Mrs.  I^cas*  new  book,  with  its  accurate 
versions,  and  its  strong,  full  echo  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  original,  should  do  something  to 
modify  this  prejudice.  .  .  .  She  has  given  a  poem  for  every  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and  a  good 
collection  for  the  feasts  and  fasts.  Some  of  these  are  original,  and  their  fervent  simplicity  mows 
that  the  author  has  no  mean  s^ft  for  hymn-writing.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  hymns  that  she  has 
selected  for  translation,  the  reader  of  her  book  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  judgment  Bat  we  Aall 
be  surprised  if  the  general  verdict  is  aught  but  favourable  to  the  roaster-products  of  the  Jewish 
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AFBIL9  1900 

THE    ORIGINS   OF    THE    RELIGION 
OF    ISRAEL. 

The  process  of  mental  cultivation,  at  the  dose  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  oflFers  few  more  perplexing  problems 
than  What  to  do  with  Herbert  SpeTicer  ?  "  Does  anybody 
read  that  man  now?"  said  a  friend  to  me  the  other  day. 
"  At  Oxford  there  is  a  complete  change.  The  young  men ; — 
and  it  is  the  young  who  read; — read  Rudyard  Kipling 
instead  of  George  Eliot/'  **  Good ! "  said  another,  to  whom 
this  dictum  was  repeated, "  but  at  Oxford  they  are  dread- 
fully provincial.  I  mentioned  0.  B,  S.  in  our  Common 
Room,  and  they  did  not  know  whom  I  meant."  The 
standpoint,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  of  the  journalist.  Yet 
even  so  thoughtful  a  writer  as  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  makes, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  same  mistake.  "Darwinism  has 
come,  and  has  conquered,  and  as  a  vital  influence  in  the 
spiritual  life,  has  gone  ^."  As  if  fashion  were  the  test  of 
truth,  and  the  novelty  of  a  doctrine  the  criterion  of  its 
value.  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Spencer's  life-work  has 
lost  its  significance  because  it  is  at  last  achieved. 

In  certain  quarters  there  has  long  existed  a  tendency 
to  treat  "  Science  "  and  **  Herbert  Spencer  "  as  equivalent 

*  George  Eliot,  &c,  Introd.,  p.  xx  (1891). 
VOL.  XII.  C  C 
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terms,  a  tendency  equally  to  be  observed  among  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's disciples  and  among  his  opponents.  They  who  know 
what  Science  is  know  that  it  is  greater  than  any  one  man, 
however  great;  wider  in  its  outlook,  more  varied  in  its 
activities,  more  flexible  and  more  receptive  than  any  single 
mind.  Above  all,  Science  is  essentially  progressive,  never 
completely  unified,  because  never  complete,  never  resting 
in  the  abstraction,  but  always  pressing  on  to  closer  contact 
with  the  living  reality : — 

Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  every  wandering  planet's  course. 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres  ^ 

Such  minds  entertain  a  certain  distrust  of  philosophical 
systems.  The  philosopher  who  engages  to  construct  a  con- 
tinuous interpretation  of  the  totum,  scibile^  is  under  the 
necessity  of  filling  up  the  gaps  of  science  by  means  of 
speculation,  of  making  deduction  do  the  work  of  induction, 
of  occupying  himself  with  the  abstractions  of  his  own 
mind  rather  than  the  concrete  objects  of  knowledge,  of 
selecting  such  data  as  aflbrd  real  or  apparent  support  to 
his  hypotheses,  while  minimizing  or  ignoring  those  whose 
meaning  is  less  easily  apprehended  from  his  standpoint. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  always 
escaped  these  dangers.  The  best  tribute  to  his  work  would 
consist  in  an  edition  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  in  which 
the  several  volumes  should  be  furnished  with  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  experts  in  the  different  subjects 
of  which  he  has  treated,  so  as  to  test  or  to  confirm,  to 
supplement  or  to  correct,  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
reached  and  the  evidence  by  which  he  has  supported  them ; 
and  thus  help  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the 
permanent  and  the  transitory  in  this  vast  fabric  of  thought. 
At  present  there  are  those  who  make  a  bogey  of  Mr.  Spencer, 

*  Marlowe,  TamburUUne,  part  I,  act  ii,  sc.  7. 
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and  those  who  make  a  pope  of  him ;  who  accept  his 
generalizations  merely  on  authority,  and  turn  his  formulae 
into  shibboleths,  or  else  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
reject  his  arguments  without  examination.  For  my  part, 
je  cherche  en  g^mismnt.  Mr.  Spencer,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  is 
admirably  stimulating  and  instructive,  provided  you  do 
not  believe  in  him.  Take  nothing  on  trust,  test  all  that 
you  read,  as  far  as  ability  and  opportunity  allow; — you 
will  have  learned  much,  you  will  have  gained  thought, 
and  food  for  thought;  but  you  will  finally  leave  your 
author  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Yet  no  one  can  help 
seeing  that  Mr.  Spencer  possesses  a  mind  of  singular  power, 
and  of  limitations  almost  equally  singular;  a  mind  in 
which  the  personal  equation  is  too  strongly  marked  for 
him  to  serve  as  an  impartial  representative  of  abstract 
science,  a  mind  capable  of  crudities,  even  of  absurdities  ^ ; 
in  certain  important  respects,  an  uncultivated  mind.  And, 
speaking  always  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dwarf  on 
the  giant's  shoulders,  I  cannot  conceal  a  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Spencer  has  ever  quite  assimilated  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution.  I  mean,  of  coui-se,  that  there  survive  in  his 
philosophy  elements,  assumptions,  habits  of  thought,  which 
are  derived  from  the  pre-evolutionary  era,  and  are  incom- 
patible with  the  mental  position  in  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  place  us.  Of  these,  that  which  most  concerns 
us  here  is  his  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  great  historical 
religions,  which  it  is  surely  the  business  of  science  not 
to  attack  but  to  explain. 

A  different  kind  of  importance  attaches  to  the  earlier 
and  the  later  stages,  respectively,  of  any  process,  natural 
or  artificial.  There  is  the  importance  of  the  primary 
condition,  the  indispensable  means,  and  there  is  that  which 
attaches  to  the  finished  result,  which,  in  the  case  of  intelli- 
gent agency,  is  also  the  end  in  view.    For  instance,  in 

'  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  petulant  reference  to  Warren  Hastings ' 
{Data  (^  Sociology,  3rd  ed.,  p.  811)  or  the  ludicrous  interpretation  of  the 
story  of  Abraham  (ibid.,  pp.  406  seq.  and  817). 

0  C  Z 
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building  a  house  it  is  indispensable  to  procure  the  site 
and  the  materials,  but  these  have  no  utility  in  themselves, 
and  do  not  fulfil  their  proper  function  until  the  house  is 
complete  and  ready  for  habitation.  Conversely,  while  the 
building  cannot  be  used  until  the  roof  and  the  windows, 
the  fittings  and  the  furniture  are  all  in  their  places,  these 
parts  depend  for  their  utility  upon  the  previous  construe- 
tion  of  the  walls  and  the  foundations.  Something  like 
this  takes  place  in  the  processes  of  nature.  There  is  the 
importance  of  the  acorn,  and  there  is  that  of  the  oak. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  latter  is  implicit  in  the  former, 
that  there  is  a  perfect  continuity  between  them,  and  that 
80  far  the  two  are  identical.  But  it  is  not  true  to  say 
that  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  that  the  acoiii  is  the  oak, 
that  the  embryo  possesses  the  same  importance  as  the 
adult,  the  infant  as  the  hero  or  the  saint.  And  the 
evolutionist  at  large  is  often  so  absorbed  in  the  investi- 
gation of  origins  as  to  forget  the  significance  of  results. 
Moreover  the  earlier  stages  in  the  process  of  evolution 
extend  over  a  wider  area,  and  a  longer  period  of  time,  than 
the  later  and  more  special  developments.  The  almost 
inconceivable  magnitudes,  involving  correlative  duration, 
of  the  objects  of  astronomical  science,  are  thus  contrasted 
with  the  geological  history  of  the  earth's  surface ;  or  the 
history  of  life  in  general  with  that  of  its  higher  forms  ; 
or  that  of  the  class  Mammalia  with  the  evolution  of  the 
human  race ;  or  the  antiquity  and  difiusion  of  the  race 
with  the  comparatively  recent,  local,  and  transient  growth 
of  civilizations.  Yet  everywhere,  as  in  Von  Baer*s  law,  the 
progress  of  development  is  from  the  general  to  the  special, 
the  species  has  a  significance  beyond  that  of  the  genus, 
and  in  the  species  it  is  the  differentia  with  which  the 
student  is  above  all  concerned.  It  is  not  that  which 
Greek  art,  for  instance,  has  in  common  with  the  art  of 
the  Maori,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctive  excellence 
of  the  former,  which  renders  it  a  subject  of  special  investi- 
gation ;  the  work  of  Praxiteles  rather  than  that  of  Daedalus, 
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And,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  political  and  social  institu- 
tions, the  life  and  manners,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
languages  and  literatures,  the  philosophies  and  religions, 
of  the  higher  races,  the  more  advanced  civilizations,  the 
fine  flower  of  humanity,  which  form  the  main  subject  of 
historical  science.  And  it  is  precisely  here  that  occurs  the 
blind  spot  in  the  retina,  the  deficient  sympathy  in  the 
mind,  of  our  Synthetic  Philosopher.  In  reading  Mr.  Spencer's 
works,  we  are  continually  made  to  feel  that  he  has  neither 
undergone  the  discipline,  nor  attained  the  standpoint,  of 
the  historical  student^. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  either  to  deny  or  to  minimize 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  study  of  origins,  or  of 
the  comparative  method.  What  I  mean  to  deny  is  that 
these  possess  the  same  kind  of  importance  as  the  investiga- 
tion of  special  developments ;  as  if  the  general  study  of  the 
Mammalia  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Science 
of  Man- 

In  dealing  with  the  Religion  of  Israel,  we  may  either 
consider  the  starting-point  of  its  evolution,  viz.  that  which 
it  has  in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  trace  this  back  in  turn  to  the  religion  of  savages ;  or, 
assuming  such  an  origin,  we  may  fix  our  attention  upon 
the  later  stages,  the  higher  developments  of  the  process, 
those  namely  to  which  it  owes  its  unique  position  and 
influence  in  the  history  of  Mankind.  Only,  when  you 
have  explained  the  former,  you  have  not  accounted  for 
the  latter.  Assume,  if  you  like,  with  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  what 
is  required  by  the  Spencerian  theory  of  the  Origin  of 
Religion,  although  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  particular  application,  viz.  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  in  ultimate  origin  the  ghost  of  an  ancestral  warrior 

'  Mr.  Freeman  used  to  complain  of  the  people  who  thought  that  all 
"the  Anglo-Saxons"  lived  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  be 
under  a  similar  delusion  with  regard  to  *•  the  Jews  "  or  "  the  Hebrews." 
See  the  references  in  the  Data  qf  Sociology,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  136,  154,  171,  173, 
174,  i90>  191, 193,  194,  217,  aai,  aa7,  329,  239,  340,  a6i,  371. 
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chief;  you  do  not  thus  account  for  the  conception  of  this 
deity  entertained  by  the  Hebi-ew  Prophets.  \^^iat  have  the 
two  terms  of  the  series  in  common  with  each  other? 
A  ghost  ''idealized,"  you  sayl  But  it  is  just  the  ideal 
element  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  religion, 
and  which  alone  is  of  permanent  importance.  Nor  if  you 
can  trace  Theism  in  general  to  a  beginning  in  the  fancies 
of  savages,  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  have  you  thereby 
afforded  a  test  of  its  validity,  any  more  than  if  you  were  to 
argue  that  the  validity  of  chemical  science  depended  on 
that  of  mediaeval  alchemy,  the  truth  of  astronomy  upon 
the  superstitions  of  the  Chaldaiean  astrologer,  or  the  worth 
of  medicine  upon  that  of  witchcraft  ^  1  The  modest  pro- 
position of  Hume,  lluU  the  cause  or  causes  of  ordei*  in  the 
universe  probably  bear  some  remote  analogy  to  human 
inteUigen^ce;  the  obvious  and  insuperable  difficulty  of 
deriving  consciousness  from  anything  not  capable  of  con- 
sciousness; the  consequent  necessity  of  supposing  with 
Tyndall  that  the  promise  and  potency  of  life  and  Mind 
were  once  latent  in  the  sun's  fires ;  the  inevitable  inference 
to  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  that  Thought  and  Extension  are 
but  modes  of  a  single  substance;  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  ultimate  reality,  the  unknown  but 
infinite  power  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  and  the  ideal 
capacities  and  aspirations  of  humanity :  all  these  would,  in 
the  case  supposed,  remain  exactly  where  they  were. 

And  as  with  Theism  so  with  Immortality.  In  either 
case  the  history  of  religion  has  to  deal  with  the  multiform 
modes  in  which  the  mind  of  man  has  shaped  ''  the  mystery 
from  which  it  has  emerged',"  and  to  which  it  is  destined 
to  return.     But  the  mystery  abides  unchanged. 

Lo,  his  adventurous  fancy  coercing  at  once  and  provoking, 
Rise  the  unscalable  walls,  built  with  a  word  at  the  prime ; 

Lo,  immobile  as  statues,  with  pitiless  faces  of  iron. 
Armed  at  each  obstinate  gate,  stand  the  impassable  guards'. 

'  See  Hartland,  The  Legend  qf  Perseus,  vol.  II,  chap,  x  ad  ifUL 

3  TyndaU,  Belfast  Address.  '  WiUiam  Watson,  Hffmn  tolMeSea. 
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The  beginning  of  mental  life  is  as  obscure  as  its  close, 
and  the  interdependence  of  Body  and  Mind  remains  equally 
certain  and  inscrutable.  For  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  whose 
lamented  and  premature  death  has  occurred  since  this 
paper  was  first  commenced,  the  problems  which  have 
baffled  the  intellects  of  a  Spencer/a  Huxley,  or  a  Tyndall, 
and  have  forced  upon  them  the  heroic  recognition  of  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  and  the  abyss  which  surrounds 
our  transitory  life,  had  no  existence. 

"  We  now  know,"  he  writes  (Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,  p.  46), 
'*  that  consciousness  is  a  function  of  the  brain  ;  that  it  is  intermitted 
during  sleep,  when  the  brain  rests,  and  also  during  times  of  grave 
derangement  of  the  nervous  or  circulatory  systems,  as  when  we  faiat 
or  assume  the  comatose  condition,  or  are  stunned  by  a  blow,  or  fall 
into  catalepsy  or  epilepsy.  We  also  know  that  consciousness  ceases 
altogether  at  death,  when  the  brain  no  longer  functions ;  and  that 
the  possibility  of  its  further  continuance  is  absolutely  cut  off  by  the 
fact  of  decomposition.** 

He  knows  now,  or  perhaps  even  he  does  not  know. 
I  gladly  turn  to  the  language  of  a  more  scientific  thinker 
(Huxley,  Science  and  Morals^  Collected  Essays,  IX,  140) : — 

As  physical  science  states  this  problem,  it  seems  to  stand  thus: 
*'  Is  there  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  series  of  states  of 
consciousness,  which  has  been  causally^  associated  for  threescore 
years  and  ten  with  the  arrangement  and  movements  of  innumerable 
millions  of  successively  different  material  molecules,  can  be  continued, 
in  like  association,  with  some  substance  which  has  not  the  properties 
of  matter  and  force  ?"  As  Kant  said,  on  a  like  occasion,  if  anybody 
can  answer  that  question,  he  is  just  the  man  I  want  to  see.  If  he 
says  that  consciousness  cannot  exist,  except  in  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  with  certain  organic  molecules,  I  must  ask  how  he  knows  that ; 
and  if  he  says  it  can,  I  must  put  the  same  question. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  (published  in  1897),  in 
spite  of  its  bulk,  was  but  a  preliminary  sketch  of  a 
jEbu:  more  extensive  design,  the  "  avant-courrier  of  a  reasoned 
system,"  for  which  he  had  collected  materials  during  more 

^  Misprinted  ^'oMually'*  in  the  Collected  Edition. 
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than  twenty  years.  In  this  respect  it  may  not  unfairly  be 
compared*  to  The  Origin  of  Species.  But  here  the  re- 
semblance ends.  The  admirable  modesty  of  Darwin,  his 
flawless  candour,  his  painstaking  thoroughness,  are  alike 
absent.  Nor  is  a  comparison  with  The  Data  of  Sociology 
more  favourable  in  its  results.  The  ponderous  chariot  of 
Mr.  Spencer  is  drawn  onwards  by  two  powerful  steeds,  the 
Love  of  System  and  the  Love  of  Truth ;  and  a  looker-on 
may  observe  that  the  Love  of  System  is  a  little  given  to 
pulling,  and  does  more  than  his  share  of  the  work.  But 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  drives  tandem,  and  drives  it  furiously, 
and  if  Love  of  Truth  occupies  the  wheeler's  place,  the 
leader  is  Love  of  Effect,  and  lashed  by  his  reckless 
charioteer,  he  prances  aU  across  the  road  to  the  alarm 
of  the  bystanders  and  the  danger  of  the  coach.  To  drop 
the  metaphor,  we  may  say  that  as  Mr.  Spencer  is  always 
a  philosopher  and  sometimes  a  man  of  science,  so  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  was  sometimes  a  man  of  science,  but  always,  and  at 
all  costs,  a  journalist.  And,  alast  a  journalist  with  the 
vulgar  and  puerile  ambition  of  shocking  the  public  whom 
presumably  he  addressed.  The  consequence  is  a  volume 
which  if  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  secularist  will 
mislead  him  as  to  the  present  position  of  historical 
science,  while  in  religious  minds  it  is  likely  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  the  whole  investigation,  and  by  the 
serious  student  to  be  neglected  altogether.  And  yet  this 
would  be  a  pity.  Li  spite  of  its  glaring  faults,  the  book 
haa  real  merit.  It  is  valuable  as  a  supplement  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  also  to  that  of  Mr.  Frazer.  An  acute, 
original,  and  active  intelligence,  equipped  with  wide  read- 
ing and  observation,  occupying  itself  during  many  years 
with  the  obscure  and  complex  data  of  this  vast  subject 
and  the  problems  which  they  present  to  the  inquirer, 
could  not  but  throw  fresh  light  upon  them,  could  not  but 
afford  the  reader  both  stimulus  and  suggestion. 

The  general  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Religion  held  by 
Mr.  Spencer  and  his  disciples,  it  is  well  known,  is  that  the 
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Worship  of  the  Gods  is  in  ultimate  analysis  a  Worship  of 
the  Dead.     Every  god  was  once  a  dead  man. 

There  is  no  exception  then.  Using  the  phrase  ancestor-worship  in 
its  hroadest  sense  as  comprehending  all  worship  of  the  dead,  be  the}' 
of  the  same  blood  or  not,  we  conclude  that  ancestor-worship  is  the 
root  of  every  religion  (Data  of  Sociology,  §  204,  ad  fin,), 

I  will  add  a  few  eloquent  sentences  from  Mr.  Grant 

Allen:— 

• 

Thus,  in  ultimate  analysis,  we  see  that  all  the  sacred  objects  of 
the  world  are  either  dead  men  themselves,  as  corpse,  mummy,  ghost, 
or  god ;  or  else  the  tomb  where  such  men  are  buried ;  or  else  the 
temple,  shrine,  or  hut  which  covers  the  tomb ;  or  else  the  tomb-stone, 
altar,  image,  or  statue,  standing  over  it  and  representing  the  ghost ; 
or  else  the  stake,  idol,  or  household  god  which  is  fashioned  as  their 
deputy ;  or  else  the  tree  which  grows  above  the  barrow ;  or  else  the 
well,  or  tank,  or  spring,  natural  or  artificial,  by  whose  side  the  dead 
man  has  been  laid  to  rest.  In  one  form  or  another,  from  beginning 
to  end,  we  find  only,  in  Mr.  William  Simpson^s  graphic  phrase,  *^  the 
Worship  of  Death,''  as  the  basis  and  root  of  all  human  religion 
(Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,  p.  153). 

In  short,  from  first  to  last,  religion  never  gets  far  away  from  these 
its  earliest  and  profoundest  associations.  "  God  aUd  immortality," 
those  two  are  its  key-notes.  And  those  two  are  one ;  for  the  god 
in  the  last  resort  is  nothing  more  than  the  immortal  ghost,  ethereal- 
ized  and  extended  (ibid.,  p.  432). 

In  the  formal  rhythm,  the  comprehensive  precision,  the 
melancholy  dogmatism,  the  air  of  finality,  by  which  these 
statements  are  characterized,  there  is  something  which 
recalls  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  last 
word  upon  the  fate  of  Man  is  absque  dubio  peribit  in 
aetemum.  It  is  curious  to  compare  his  view  with  that  of 
Mr.  Lang : — 

On  the  hypothesis  here  offered  to  criticism  there  are  two  chief 
sources  of  religion,  (1)  the  belief— how  attained  we  know  not— in 
a  powerful,  moral,  eternal,  omniscient  Father  and  Judge  of  men ; 
(2)  the  belief— probably  developed  out  of  experiences  normal  and 
supernormal— in  somewhat  of  man  which  may  survive  the  grave 
(Making  of  Religion,  p.  331). 
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Mr.  Lang  alone  among  anthropologists  has  adduced 
evidence  of  the  former  class  of  beliefs  as  independent  of 
the  latter.  All  that  is  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Spencer  or 
Mr.  Allen  belongs  (with  the  exclusion  of  the  "  supernormal ") 
to  the  second  category.  But  the  author  of  The  Evolution 
of  the  Idea  of  Ood  imported  some  serious  relaxations  into 
the  Spencerian  dogma.  One  of  these  is  the  proposition 
(ibid.,  p.  269)  that  "the  great  gods  appear  to  be  rather 
classes  than  individuals." 

That  there  were  many  Nymphs  and  many  Fauni,  many  Silvani  and 
many  Martes,  has  long  been  known ;  it  is  beginning  to  be  clear  that 
there  were  also  many  Satums,  many  Jupiters,  many  Junones,  many 
Vestae . .  .There  were  many  Hermae  and  many  Termini,  not  in  Greece 
and  Italy  alone,  but  throughout  the  world.  Only  much  later  did 
a  generalized  god,  Hermes  or  Terminus,  arise  from  the  union  into 
a  single  abstract  concept  of  all  these  separate  and  individual  deities 
(ibid.,  p.  270).  Each  Terminus  and  each  Silvanus  is  thus  the  god  or 
protecting  ghost  of  each  boundary  stone  or  each  sacred  grove — not 
a  proper  name,  but  a  class— not  a  particular  god,  but  a  kind  of  spirit 
The  generalized  and  abstract  gods  are  later  unifications  of  all  the 
individuals  included  in  each  genus  (ibid.,  pp.  371-2). 

While  the  D^^3  of  the  Old  Testament,  whatever  their 
origin,  are  just  such  a  class  of  deities  as  here  described, 
the  existence  of  a  generalized  bv^  appears  problematical, 
and  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  applicability  of  this 
title  to  any  god,  even  the  God  of  Israel.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  singular  use  of  the 
plural  DMi'K  may  not  be  explained  by  the  subsumption 
of  particular  gods  into  one  general  conception.  And 
Mr.  Lang  {Making  of  Religion^  p.  23  a)  quotes  from 
Macdonald's  Africana  a  statement  that  Mulungu,  or 
Mlungu,  used  as  a  proper  name, ''  is  said  to  be  the  great 
spirit,  mdmu,  of  all  men,  a  spirit  formed  by  adding  all  the 
departed  spirits  together." 

In  his  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  gods  to  the 
ghost  of  the  human  ancestor  or  victim,  Mr.  Allen  encounters 
a  difficulty : — 
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But  bow  reconcile  this  idea  with  the  existence  of  numerous  petty 
functional  deities— gods  of  the  door  and  the  hinge? — with  the 
Cumina  who  guards  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  the  Statina  who 
takes  care  of  him  when  he  begins  to  stand  ?  I  answer,  all  these  are 
but  adjectival  gods,  mere  ghosts  or  spirits,  unknown  in  themselves, 
but  conceived  as  exercising  this  particular  function.  "  The  god  that 
does  so-and-so  "  is  just  a  convenient  expression  (ibid.,  p.  371). 

Yes,  but  the  expression  has  a  meaning  and  implies  an 
assumption,  the  existence  of  personal,  spiritual  agents,  not 
identified  with  any  individual  human  being,  nor  explicitly 
conceived  as  human  in  origin.  Again,  when  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  tells  us,  ^'  The  Jupiter  or  Jovis  was  a  multiple  wine- 
god,  doubtless  in  every  case  the  annual  victim  slain, 
Dionysus- wise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  vineyard  .  . .  But  his 
name  shows  that,  as  usual,  he  was  also  identified  with  that 
very  ancient  Sky-god  who  is  common  to  all  the  Aryan 
race : "  it  is  manifest  that  the  Sky-god  still  remains  to  be 
accounted  for.  And  here  we  approach  the  weakest  part 
of  the  Spencerian  theory — the  endeavour  to  deduce  the 
Worship  of  Nature  in  all  its  various  aspects  from  that 
of  the  Spirit  of  Man.  This  part  of  the  Data  of  Sociology 
is  one  long  tissue  of  special  pleading.  Of  course  Mr.  Spencer 
has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  some  cases  the  spirits 
supposed  to  control  or  animate  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
are  regarded  as  human  both  in  character  and  origin.  But 
that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  him.  He  seeks  to  show  that 
the  Worship  of  Nature  is  everywhere  a  mere  accidental 
consequence  of  ancestor- worship. 

Here  we  have,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own  words,  "the  un- 
checked application  of  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  explain 
everything"  (Data  of  Sociology^  p.  321).  The  synthetic 
philosopher  is  for  ever  "  verifying  a  priori  inference  by 
a  posteriori  proof"  (ibid.,  p.  413),  like  the  judges  of  a 
French  court-martial.  "  Integration  mAist  be  set  up  by  the 
recognition  of  some  conspicuous  typical  case.  When,  into 
a  heap  of  detached  observations,  is  introduced  an  observa- 
tion akin  to  them  in  which  a  causal  relation  is  discernible, 
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it  forthwith  commences  assimilating  to  itself  from  this  heap 
of  observations,  those  which  are  congi-uous ;  and  tends  even 
to  coerce  into  union  those  of  which  the  congruity  is  not 
^manifest  (ibid.,  p.  121).  The  italics  are  not  Mr.  Spencers. 
"Every  hypothesis  tends  to  assimilate  facts  yielding  it 
support  and  to  reject  adverse  facts  "  (ibid.,  p.  289).  "  Not 
only  has  hypothesis  an  effect  conspicuous  to  all  in  pervert- 
ing judgment,  but  it  has  an  effect,  less  manifest  but  still 
decided,  in  perverting  perception  "  (ibid.,  p.  766). 

These  passages  help  us  to  understand  why  Mr.  Spencer 
must  needs  attribute  the  widely-diffused  cult  of  the  living 
personal  Heaven,  or  of  the  spirit  supposed  to  animate  it,  to 
the  contingency  of  some  hypothetical  conquering  chief, 
credited  by  a  subject  race  with  the  magical  power  of 
causing  or  withholding  rain  and  tempest,  establishing 
himself  in  some  mountain  stronghold^  and  being  on  that 
account  supposed  to  reside  in  Heaven  (ibid.,  pp.  210-212, 
805-807).  The  conception  of  a  sky-god  could  never  have 
been  accepted,  modified,  and  diffused,  unless  it  had  been 
congruous  with  the  current  mode  of  thought.  And  it  is 
that  mode  of  thought  which  we  desire  to  explain.  On  the 
most  favourable  view  the  hypothesis  may  be  regarded  as 
offering  what  mathematicians  call  a  singular  solution, 
which  is  valid  only  for  the  special  case  supposed.  And 
so  with  regard  to  the  yet  more  superficial  theory  which 
attempts  to  trace  the  worship  of  animals,  of  plants,  and  of 
what  we  call  inanimate  nature  (speaking  from  a  point 
of  view  which  is  not  that  of  man  in  the  mythological 
stage)  to  mere  verbal  misunderstanding;  a  theory  which 
doubtless  owes  its  place  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
with  which  it  is  otherwise  sufficiently  incongruous,  to  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  philologists,  with  their  pre- 
posterous assumption  that  language  is  prior  to  thought 
The  supposed  misunderstanding  could  not  have  occurred 
unless  the  objects  of  nature  were  regarded  as  personal 
beings.  For  a  rock  to  be  thought  of  as  a  parent,  it  must 
first  be  thought  of  as  alive.    That  the  worship  of  the  Sun 
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and  Moon  is  to  be  traced  to  "  misinterpretation  of  individual 
names"  {Data  of  Sociology,  p.  379);  that  "solar  myths 
have  arisen  from  misapprehensions  of  narratives  respecting 
actual  persops,  or  actual  events  in  human  history ''  (ibid., 
p.  377) ;  that  *'  One  source  of  these  solar  myths  is  the 
literal  acceptance  of  figurative  statements  concerning  the 
quarter  whence  the  race  came**  (ibid.);  that  '* emergence 
of  a  people  from  a  forest,  confounded  in  tradition  with 
emergence  from  the  trees  forming  it,  has  led  to  the  worship 
of  trees  as  ancestors  "  (ibid.) ;  that  "  the  story  of  migration 
&om  a  distant  mountain  has  become,  through  defect  of 
language,  changed  into  the  story  of  descent  from  the 
mountain  as  a  progenitor "  (ibid.) ;  and  that  clans  named 
after  the  bear,  the  prairie-wolf,  the  rattlesnake  and  the 
hare  (ibid.,  p.  356)  "have  severally  descended  from  men 
called  after,  and  eventually  identified  with  these  animals  " ; 
these  are  hypotheses  which,  to-day,  are  not  likely  to  find 
favour  with  students  of  the  mind  of  man.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  adopted  a  more  tenable  position : — 

Once  more,  I  do  not  wish  to  insist,  either,  that  every  particular  and 
individual  god,  national  or  naturalistic,  must  necessarily  represent 
a  particular  ghost— the  dead  spirit  of  a  single  definite  once-living 
person.  It  is  enough  to  show,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown,  that  the 
idea  of  the  god,  and  the  worship  paid  to  a  god,  are  directly  derived 
from  the  idea  of  the  ghost,  and  the  oiferings  made  to  the  ghost, 
without  necessarily  holding,  as  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  hold,  that  every 
god  is  and  must  be,  in  ultimate  analysis,  the  ghost  of  a  particular 
human  being.  Once  the  conception  of  gods  had  been  evolved  by 
humanity,  and  had  become  a  common  part  of  every  man^s  imagined 
universe— of  the  world  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
percipient— then  it  was  natural  enough  that  new  gods  should  be 
made  from  time  to  time  out  of  abstractions  or  special  aspects  and 
powers  of  nature,  and  that  the  same  worship  should  be  paid  to  such 
new-made  and  purely  imaginary  gods  as  had  previously  been  paid  to 
the  whole  host  of  gods  evolved  from  personal  and  tribal  ancestors 
(Etolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,  p.  36). 

It  seems  to  me  indubitable,  that  after  the  idea  of  godhead  had 
become  fiilly  fixed  in  the  human  mind,  some  gods  at  least  began  to 
be  recognized  who  were  directly  framed  either  from  abstract  concept 
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tions,  from  natural  objects,  or  from  pure  outbursts  of  the  mvtho- 
poeic  faculty  (ibid.,  p.  174). 

But  such  a  concession  is  the  very  enfranchisement  of 
animism.  You  admit  the  conception  of  gods  or  spirits, 
analogous  to  the  spirit  of  man,  yet  not  human  in  origin, 
nor  bounded  by  the  limitations  of  human  nature.  In 
taking  the  step  supposed,  religion  has  passed  the  barrier 
which  separates  man  and  god.  The  '^  magnified  and  non- 
natural  man''  thus  conceived  by  the  human  mind  is  an 
adumbration  of  the  belief  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
"the.  Power  manifested  throughout  the  Universe  dis- 
tinguished as  material,  is  the  same  power  which  in 
ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form  of  consciousness^.'* 
And  the  being  or  beings  thus  conceived  may  possess  not 
only  a  speculative  significance  as  hypothetical  causes  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  but  also  an  ethical  and 
poetic  value  as  the  embodiment  of  human  ideals.  By  such 
a  concession  Mr.  Grant  Allen  destroyed  his  demonstration 
of  atheism.  The  only  questions  still  at  issue  are  whether 
this  mode  of  thought  is  original  or  derivative,  and  whether 
a  particular  cult  is  to  be  referred  to  "ancestor- worship  "  or 
to  ^* animism^."  But  I  must  remark  that  even  on  the 
strictest  Spencerian  view,  a  point  is  at  last  reached,  at 
which  the  worship  of  an  individual  human  spirit  loses  its 
original  character  and  gives  place  to  the  purely  ideal 
conception  of  a  god.  So  the  ideal  of  the  Christ  has  replaced 
the  historical  personality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  so,  on  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Allen,  the  conception  of  the 
God  of  Israel  has  superseded  the  spirit  of  some  far-off  tribal 
ancestor. 

In  order  to  be  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  followers, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  author  of  Primitive 
Cvlture  has  been  principally  concerned  to  exhibit  what  we 
may  call  the  Scheme  of  Animism,  and  the  place  in  that 

^  '*  Religion  :  A  Retrospect  and  Prospect,"  Nineteenth  Century,  Jan.,  1884. 
'  Mr.  Lang  would  raise  a  third,  viz.  whether  the  notion  of  the  anthro- 
pomorphic god  was  not  prior  to  that  of  the  separable  soul. 
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scheme  of  various  classes  of  belief  and  practice,  it  is  rather 
the  object  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
Animism  itself.  So,  too,  Mr.  Allen,  towards  the  close  of 
his  ixiya  ^l^XCov  (ibid.,  p.  437),  observes : — 

I  do  not  deny  the  actual  existence  of  that  profoundly  animistic 
frame  of  mind  which  Mr.  Im  Thum  has  so  well  depicted  among  the 
Indians  of  Guiana ;  nor  that  which  exists  among  the  Samoyeds  of 
Siberia ;  nor  that  which  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  historical  accounts 
of  the  old  Roman  religion.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  to  people 
at  that  stage  of  religious  evolution,  the  world  seems  simply  thronged 
with  spirits  on  every  side,  each  of  whom  has  often  his  own  special 
functions  and  peculiar  prerogatives.  But  I  fail  to  see  that  any  one 
of  these  ideas  is  demonstrably  primitive. 

Few  words  have  been  so  much  abused  as  "  primitive." 
What  is  meant  by  Primitive  Man?  From  the  point  of 
view  of  evolution  the  term  can  only  mean,  man  during 
the  undefined  period  of  his  gradual  emergence  from  the 
condition  of  the  ape.  But  no  one  except  Dr.  Westeimarck 
ever  seems  to  use  it  in  this  sense.  Nor  is  any  direct 
evidence  available  as  to  the  psychology  of  man  at  this 
epoch.  Just  as  in  English  History  we  have  hardly  any 
contemporary  evidence  bearing  on  the  Saxon  Conquest  of 
Britain,  and  are  left  to  form  our  ideas  of  that  process  from 
what  we  know  of  the  prior  conditions  and  the  ultimate 
results,  with  some  light  from  the  analogy  of  the  subsequent 
invasions  of  the  Danes ;  so  our  conception  of  the  state  of 
primitive  man  must  be  formed  by  inference  and  conjecture 
from  our  knowledge  of  its  antecedents  and  results,  with 
some  light  from  the  later  stages  of  his  progress,  and  from 
the  analogous  evolution  of  tilie  individual.  K  we  speak 
of  Primitive  Religion  or  Primitive  Animism,  we  can  only 
mean  the  beginnings  of  Religion  or  of  Animism  respectively ; 
and  just  as  if  we  discuss  the  beginnings  of  Life,  we  are 
obliged  to  suppose  a  period  before  life  existed,  so  in  the 
parallel  case  we  must  suppose  a  stage  of  thought  in  which 
animism  had  its  first  beginnings.  In  §  67  of  his  Data  of 
Sociology^  Mr.  Spencer  states  this  question : — 
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"How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  his  superstitions?"  it  will  be  asked. 
'*That  these  habitually  imply  the  ascription  of  life  to  things  not 
alive,  is  undeniable.  If  the  primitive  man  has  no  proclivity  to  this 
confusion,  how  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  extreme  prevalence,  if  not 
the  universality,  of  beliefs  which  give  personalities,  and  tacitly  ascribe 
animation,  to  multitudes  of  inanimate  things  ?  *' 

The  reply  is  that  these  cannot  be  primary  beliefs,  but  must  be 
secondary  beliefs  into  which  the  primitive  man  is  betrayed  during 
his  early  attempts  to  understand  the  surrounding  world.  The 
incipiently  speculative  stage  must  come  after  a  stage  in  which  there 
is  no  speculation  . .  .  During  this  stage  the  primitive  man  no  more 
tends  to  confound  animate  with  inanimate  than  inferior  creatures  do. 

Animism,  then,  is  the  product  of  reflection.  And  here  we 
may  cite  Mr.  Spencers  acute  observation  that  "The  im- 
plications of  a  doctrine  do  not  occur  to  the  utterly  stupid ; 
but  they  become  obvious  to  those  who  begin  to  think" 
(Data  of  Sociology,  p.  316).  And  in  this  process  of  thought 
the  first  step  is  the  conception  of  the  spirit  of  man ;  the 
ghost,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  is  the  type  (ibid.,  p.  417).  On 
a  page  already  cited  Mr.  Grant  Allen  lays  down  that  **  only 
after  the  concept  of  a  god  had  been  foimed  from  ancestor- 
cult,  and  only  after  worship  had  been  evolved  from  the 
customary  offeidngs  to  the  mummy  or  spirit  at  the  tomb, 
could  any  other  object  by  any  possibility  be  elevated  to  the 
godhead  "  {Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,  p.  1 74).  Animism, 
on  this  view,  is  derivative,  posterior  to  ancestor-worship 
both  in  order  of  thought  and  in  order  of  time.  Is  this 
necessarily  the  case?  May  not  the  conception  of  the 
human  spirit  and  that  of  spirits  analogous  thereto,  and 
the  worship  of  both,  have  developed  paripasaul 

Let  us  consider  this  point  more  closely. 

Of  the  various  experiences  which,  according  both  to 
Dr.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Spencer,  have  combined  to  suggest  and 
to  define  the  notion  of  the  Soul,  the  phenomena  of  shadows 
and  reflections  are  common  to  man's  body  with  all  solid 
objects.  The  echo  answers  the  cry  of  wild  animals  no  less 
than  the  voice  of  man,  and  at  this  day  it  is  said  the  bull 
on  the  Yorkshire  moors  is  maddened  by  its  response  to  his 
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own  bellowings ;  a  ciroumstanee  which  reminds  one  of  the 
amenities  interchanged  between  the  journals  of  rival  nations. 
The  experience  of  the  dreamer  has  a  double  aspect.  The 
dreaming  subject  wanders,  in  imagination,  from  the  place 
where  his  body  is  cast  in  sleep,  and  though  we  may  notice 
the  indications  of  dream  in  the  hound  beside  the  hearthj 
man  prior  to  the  domestication  of  animals  cannot  so  easily 
have  made  this  observation.  But  among  the  objects  which 
present  themselves  to  the  sleeper's  fancy,  animals  must 
from  the  first  have  held  a  conspicuous  place.  The  beasts 
from  whom  he  had  fled,  equally  with  those  which  he  had 
diased  or  snared,  had  killed^  and  perhaps  devoured,  must 
often  have  appeared  to  him  side  by  side  with  his  living  or 
dead  comrades,  with  the  absent  friend  and  the  slain  enemy. 
And  if  in  the  case  of  human  phantasms  such  appearances 
suggested  the  conception  of  the  separable  Soul  or  Double, 
equally  must  tliey  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  animals. 
The  experience  of  the  day  would  confirm  the  inference. 
The  contrast  between  sleep  and  waking,  between  life  and 
death,  and  the  dependence  of  Ufe  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
vital  organs  and  functions,  which  in  the  case  of  man  has 
led  to  the  identification  of  the  spirit  with  the  breath  or 
with  the  blood,  with  the  head  or  with  the  heart;  these 
were  common  to  mankind  with  their  fellow  creatures.  The 
conclusion  was  not  to  be  avoided:  ''the  animal  has  a 
ghost "  {Data  of  Sociology,  §  96.  Compare,  for  dreams  of 
animals  pursuing  and  pursued,  §  69  of  the  same  work). 
And  indeed  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  to 
early  man  animals  are  indeed  animalia^  animated,  or  as 
we  should  say,  spiritual  beings^  no  less  than  himself.  He 
has  no  reason  to  draw,  nor  does  he  draw  in  fact,  any 
distinction  in  kind  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of 
the  beast.  But  as  his  own  personality  alone  is  known  to 
him  from  within,  he  must  needs  conceive  the  animal  soul 
as  human  in  character,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
sometimes  r^ards  it  as  human  also  in  origin.  At  this 
point  the  doctrine  of  transformation  comes  into  importance. 
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It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  point  out  that  we  are 
hardly  entitled  to  say  that  the  conception  of  the  soul  is, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  exclusively,  though  it  may  be 
predominantly,  human. 

Nor  can  it  have  escaped  man's  observation  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  life  in  the  tree  and  in  the  plant,  and  this  life  too 
might  be  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  his  own.  It  has 
been  observed  with  much  force,  both  by  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  that  the  tree-spirit  is  not  thought  of  as  an 
image  or  phantasm  of  the  tree,  but  is  conceived  as  possessing 
human  form  (Data  of  Sociology,  §  182). 

Again  it  has  been  shown  that  the  multitudinous  spirits, 
whose  agency  is  thought  of  as  underlying  the  phenomena 
of  external  nature,  are,  at  least  in  some  instances,  conceived 
as  spirits  of  the  dead  (Data  of  Sociology,  p.  216).  And  it  is 
here  no  doubt  that  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Spencer  must  seek  the 
transition  from  primitive  "  ancestor- worship  "  to  derivative 
**  animism."  Fetishism  here  supplies  the  link  required. 
Evidence  is  adduced  (ibid.,  §§  160, 161,  and  App.  A,  p.  789) 
to  show  "  that  the  fetich- worship  is  the  worship  of  a  special 
soul  supposed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  fetich  " 
(ibid.,  p.  313),  and  that  "  Whether  the  fetich  is  a  bundle 
of  things  belonging  to  a  relative  who  has  died,  or  an  effigy 
of  this  deceased  person,  or  an  idol  that  has  lost  historic 
individuality,  or  some  other  object,  the  resident  spirit  is 
nothing  but  a  modification  of  an  ancestral  ghost,  deviating 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances"  (ibid.,  p.  314). 
*^  Beliefs  thus  originating  are  aided  by  the  idea  that 
shadows  are  souls.  As  we  before  saw  (ibid.,  §  96),  this  idea 
into  which  primitive  men  are  naturally  betrayed,  they 
extend  to  other  shadows  than  those  cast  by  their  own 
bodies."  Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  notion  that 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  or  stone  is  its  soul,  contradicts  the 
conception  which  invests  the  indwelling  spirit  with  human 
form  and  attributes.  But  the  doctrine  of  transformation, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  mythology  and  folk-lore, 
is  capable  of  reconciling  the  discrepancy.    The  soul,  it  may 
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be  supposed,  which  ordinarily  assumes  the  shape  of  stone 
or  tree,  or  appears  as  its  shadow  or  reflection,  is  equally 
capable  of  taking  the  form  of  man.  A  good  instance  of 
such  a  mode  of  thought  occurs  in  the  Data  of  Sociology, 
p.  766  (App.  A).  ^*  Speaking  of  a  distant  stump  mistaken 
for  a  man,  an  Australian  said  to  Mr.  Cameron — ^'That 
fellow  was  a  gumatch  [ghost],  only  when  you  came  up  he 
made  himself  like  a  stump ' "  (J.  A,  fif.,  XIV,  36^). 

So  far  then^  it  may  appear  that  the  belief  in,  and  worship 
of,  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead  supply  a  vera  causa  for  the 
animism  described  by  Dr.  Tylor.  Ancestor-worship  both 
exists  and  gives  rise  to  some  animism.  The  hypothesis  is 
legitimate ;  but  does  it  cover  the  whole  field  1 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
treatment  of  this  subject  lies  in  his  conception  of  the 
psychology  of  primitive  man.  It  is  impossible  here  to  acquit 
Mr.  Spencer  of  "automorphic  interpretations"  (ibid.,  §51). 
He  constantly  imputes  himself.  He  attributes  to  primitive 
man  his  own  literalism  and  his  own  rationalism.  He 
thinks  of  him  as  forming  his  beliefs  almost  exclusively  by 
reasoning  from  observed  data  (ibid.,  §  5  a).  He  pictures  him 
as  reflecting  on  the  occurrence  of  fossils,  and  drawing  large 
inferences  from  the  metamorphoses  of  insects ;  compiling, 
in  short,  from  the  sources  open  to  him,  his  peculiar  system 
of  Synthetic  Philosophy.  Yet,  when  in  **  The  Man  versus 
The  State  "  Mr.  Spencer  deals  with  the  politics  of  civiliza* 
tion,  he  indulges  in  the  cynical  reflection,  "  The  postulate 
that  men  are  rational  beings  continually  leads  one  to  draw 
inferences  which  prove  to  be  extremely  wide  of  the  mark  " 
(ibid.,  p.  69).  If  this  is  true  of  civilized  and  adult  man,  far 
more  must  it  be  tiiie  of  the  savage  and  the  child.  Are  any 
of  us  perfectly  rational,  always  governed  by  reason,  and 
always  reasoning  correctly?  Do  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  all  men  stand  on  the  same  level?  Has  the  reasoning 
power  no  history  1  Is  not  its  evolution  still  in  progress  ? 
If  we  wish  to  form  a  probable  conception  of  the  workings 
of  man's  mind  at  an  early  stage  of  his  development,  we 
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must,  I  venture  to  think,  assign  a  larger  place  to  the 
influence  of  emotion,  the  suggestions  of  desire  and  fear^ 
the  creations  of  the  imagination,  the  play  of  fancy,  and 
even  the  love  of  make-believe  than  Mr.  Spencer  appears 
to  admit.  He  denies  to  primitive  man  the  possession  either 
of  speculative  curiosity  or  of  constructive  imagination. 

i  39  od  fin.  Such  imagination  as  the  primitive  man  has  ...  is 
reminiscent  only,  not  c(mstr%ictive, 

§  46  dwf  init.  Along  with  absence  of  surprise  there  goes  absence  of 
curiosity. . .  .  Where  curiosity  exists  we  find  it  among  races  of  not  so 
low  a  grade. . . .  The  general  fact  thus  exemplified  is  one  quite  at 
variance  with  current  ideas  respecting  the  thoughts  of  the  primitive 
man.  He  is  commonly  pictured  as  theorizing  about  surrounding 
appearances,  whereas  in  fiEtot,  the  need  for  explanations  of  them  does 
not  occur  to  him. 

§  47.  One  more  general  trait  must  be  named — I  mean  the  lack  of 
constructive  imagination. 

If  the  propositions  here  cited  are  meant  to  apply  to  that 
stage  of  man's  development  of  which  Mythology  is  the 
product  and  the  monument^  they  are  demonstrably  erro* 
neous.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  large  and  well-known 
class  of  aetiological  myths,  of  which  the  characteristic 
feature  is,  that  in  them  the  constructive  imagination  of 
early  man  is  employed  to  satisfy  his  speculative  curiosity. 
Many  instances  are  given  in  Mr.  Spencer  s  own  work, 
especially  in  Appendix  A.  See  in  particular  the  section 
(pp.  767-72)  on  **Some  Early  Interpretations/'  and  note 
that  the  mythical  interpretation  of  eclipses  is  here  expressly 
described  as  one  that  "  arises  naturally  in  prvmitive  minds  " 
(p.  770  od  init.  Cp.  771,  last  par.  "  in  pri/initive  thought "). 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  between  the  composition  of  the 
text  and  that  of  the  appendix  Mr.  Spencer  may  have 
modified  his  views.  But  he  still  persists  in  regarding 
the  mythical  agents  as  **  natural,"  even  in  the  case  of 
giants  whose  movements  cause  earthquakes  (p.  770),  beings 
*' mightier  than  men"  who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
craters  of  Alaska ;  or  that  delightful  conception  of  the 
Lamaa  **that  the  Earth  rests  on  a  golden  frog,  and  whenever 
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this  prodigious  frog  had  occasion  to  scratch  its  head,  or 
stretch  out  its  foot,  that  part  of  the  earth  immediately 
above  was  shaken"  (ibid.).  Providence,  which  assigns 
strange  compensations  to  the  various  destinies  of  men, 
has  bestowed  upon  the  Lamas  a  sense  of  humour  which  it 
has  denied  to  Mr.  Spencer.  The  truth  is,  I  conceive,  that 
in  dealing  with  these  wild  fancies,  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  supernatural  is  wholly  out  of  place,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  thinkers  who 
entertain  them.  They  are  pure  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
But  if  this  be  admitted  we  are  at  once  brought  to  consider 
the  existence  of  gods  (in  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  words)  ''  purely 
imaginary,"  "  pure  outbursts  of  the  mythopoeic  faculty." 
Before  entering  on  this  part  of  our  subject  it  may,  however, 
be  well  to  take  notice  of  certain  psychological  admissions 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  their  consequences* 

"A  child's  vocabulary,"  writes  Mr.  Spencer  {Data  of 
Sociology,  p.  361),  "consists  mainly  of  words  referring  to 
those  living  beings  which  chiefly  affect  iV  May  it  not  be 
equally  true  that  a  child's  thoughts  of  existence  and  agency 
are  friamed  on  the  same  models  %  "  The  poorer  a  language 
the  more  metaphorical  it  is."  Be  it  so ;  but  does  not  this 
point  to  the  prior  employment  of  metaphor  as  a  mode  of 
thought?  And  what  precisely  is  metaphor?  There  is, 
I  venture  to  think,  a  profound  difference  between  the 
conscious  use  of  metaphor  by  civilized  and  educated  man, 
and  its  employment  by  the  less  developed  intellects  of  the 
ancient  and  the  savage  world.  If  Mr.  Spencer,  for  instance, 
should  condescend  to  the  use  of  metaphor,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  would  carefully  distinguish  the  terms  of  the  com- 
parison, and  bear  in  mind  that  they  probably  agreed  only 
in  the  special  point  in  view.  The  uncivilized  man,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  likely,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  to 
identify  the  things  compared  and  neglect  their  differences. 
But  it  appears  to  me  improbable  that  '*  among  primitive 
peoples  speaking  more  figuratively  than  we  do"  (ibid., 
pp.  379,  380),  and  where  figurative  names  are  still  in 
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common  use,  the  literal  misapprehension  of  such  named 
and  statements  should  be  so  general  as  to  give  rise  to 
extensive  departments  of  mythology.  Such  mistakes  would 
be  much  more  natural  to  Mr.  Spencer  than  they  would  be, 
for  instance,  to  a  Samoan^  Where  ** Rising  Sun"  is 
employed  as  a  personal  name,  why  in  the  world  should 
it  be  supposed  to  mean  anything  else?  And  how  could 
the  Sun  be  regarded  as  an  ancestor  if  he  were  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  thought  of  as  alive? 

Another  point  in  Mr.  Spencer's  psychology  which  deserves 
attention  is  the  importance  attached  to  dreams.  "  Primitive 
men,"  we  are  told -(ibid.,  p.  773),  "will  inevitably  confuse 
dream-thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  the  waking  state." 
But  if  this  be  so,  then  in  discussing  the  latter  we  must 
allow  for  an  element,  at  once  fanciful  and  irrational, 
derived  from  the  former.  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  have 
to  allow  something  for  deliberate  fiction,  like  the  child's 
play  alluded  to  at  pp.  129,  130,  or  the  make-believe  of  the 
savage  described  at  pp.  788,  789. 

Upon  closing  this  imperfect  examination  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
f  lews,  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  account  of  a  singular 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's,  which,  if  admitted,  would 
exclude  from  the  purview  of  the  student  of  religion  all 
inquiry  into  the  mental  conceptions  of  the  worshipper. 

A  god,  as  I  understand  the  word,  and  as  the  vast  mass  of  mankind 
has  always  understood  it,  is  a  supernatural  being  to  be  revered  and 
uforahipped  (Evolution  of  the  Idea  ofGod^  p.  21). 

If  you  were  to  ask  almost  any  intelligent  and  unsophisticated 
child,  **  What  is  religion  ?"  he  would  answer  off  hand,  with  the  clear 
vision  of  youth,  **  Oh,  it's  saying  your  prayers,  and  reading  your  Bible, 
and  singing  hymns,  and  going  to  church  or  to  chapel  on  Sundays." 
If  you  were  to  ask  any  intelligent  and  unsophisticated  Hindu  peasant 
the  same  question,  he  would  answer  in  almost  the  self-same  spirit, 
*'  Oh,  it  is  doing  poojah  regularly,  and  paying  your  dues  every  day  to 
Mahadeo.'*  If  you  were  to  ask  any  simple-minded  African  savage,  he 
would  similarly  reply,  '*  It  is  giving  the  gods  flour  and  oil,  and  native 

^  This  seems  to  me  a  real  difficulty  in  the  hypothesis  of  Turner,  cited 
DcUa  qf  Sodoioffyf  pp.  796,  797. 
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beer,  and  goat  mutton."  And  finally,  if  you  were  to  ask  a  devout 
Italian  contadino,  he  would  instantly  say,  '^  It  is  offering  up  candles 
and  prayers  to  the  Madonna,  attending  mass,  and  remembering  the 
saints  on  every  festa." 

And  they  would  all  be  quite  right  (ibid.,  pp.  21,  22). 

In  short,  I  maintain  that  religion  is  not  mainly,  as  the  mistaken 
analogy  of  Christian  usage  makes  us  erroneously  call  it.  Faith  or 
Creed,  but  simply  and  solely  Ceremony,  Custom,  or  Practice  (ibid, 
p.  32). 

Mr.  Hartland's  comment  shall  be  cited  {Fdh-Lore^  IX,  64) : 
"  Now  be  it  observed,  we  may  disagree  with  this  definition ; 
we  may  prefer  to  define  religion  for  theological  or  philoso* 
phical  purposes  in  a  difierent  manner;  but  we  cannot 
profitably  argue  with  a  scientific  writer  unless  we  are 
agreed  upon  the  use  of  terms."  This  seems  to  me  an 
inadequate  criticism.  We  are  dealing  with  a  real  subject, 
which  has  an  unity  of  its  own,  and  includes  various  inter- 
dependent parts.  Mr.  Allen  deliberately  put  forwai*d  a 
single  province  of  this  subject  as  equivalent  to  the  whole, 
not  only  excluding  firom  view  all  the  higher  aspects  of 
religion,  but  ignoring  the  very  basis  on  which  ritual  itself 
rests :  the  mental  conceptions  and  habits  of  thought  which 
prompt  the  ritual  observance.  This  may  be  effective,  if 
somewhat  insolent,  journalism,  but  it  is  not  science  and 
ought  not  to  be  called  so.  The  passages  which  I  have  cited 
do  in  fact  show  a  certain  grasp  of  the  concrete  external 
data  of  the  subject  under  investigation;  but  to  render 
these  irUMigible  you  must  go  behind  them.  If  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  were  right,  his  book  should  have  been  called  The 
Evolution  of  Ritual ;  for  the  Idea  of  God  is  just  what  his 
definition  of  religion  leaves  out  of  sight.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, the  writer  soon  deserts  his  ostensible  standpoint,  and 
proceeds  like  everybody  else  to  examine  the  beliefs  and 
motives  of  the  worshipper,  and  even  when  it  suits  him  has 
recourse  to  the  mythology  which  he  affects  to  contemn 
(Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Ood,  pp.  209,  307). 

Probably  other  readers  of  Mr.  Spencer  besides  myself 
have   sometimes  wondered  whether  he  does  not  err  in 
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a  point  fundamental  to  hig  philosophy — his  conception  of 
the  nature  of  a  fad.  The  word  is  very  often  on  his  lips ; 
what  does  he  mean  by  it?  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  think  of 
a  fact  as  of  a  thing  separable  from  all  other  things, 
capable  of  being  understood  with  little  reference  to  its 
circumstances  and  antecedents,  of  being  precisely  ascer- 
tained and  correctly  transmitted  by  the  observer,  and 
colligated  or  interpreted  by  the  philosopher  who  receives 
his  testimony,  without  any  consideration  being  given  to 
the  modes  of  thought  habitual  to  one  or  the  other,  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  may  affect  not  only  their 
judgment  or  opinion,  but  their  apprehension  and  con- 
ception of  the  ^fact"  observed.  When  the  facts  in 
question  are  themselves  the  mental  conceptions  of  peoples 
in  a  stage  of  development  very  unlike  that  of  the  witness ; 
when  they  represent  a  mode  of  thought  far  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  that  of  the  philosopher  who  seeks  to  explain 
them  ;  such  an  assumption  is  likely  to  yield  imperfect  and 
erroneous  results.  Mr.  Spencer's  lack  of  emotion,  his  lack 
of  imagination,  involve  a  defect  of  sympathy,  which  is 
at  times  equivalent  to  a  defect  of  intelligence.  His  com- 
petence to  appreciate  the  ideal  elements  of  religion  may 
be  judged  from  the  frigid  remark  {Data  of  Sociclogyy 
§  108),  "The  desire  for  appi-obation,  which  is  a  ruling 
passion  here,  is  represented  as  being  a  ruling  passion  here- 
after. The  giving  of  praise  and  receiving  of  approval  are 
figured  as  the  chief  sources  of  happiness."  The  writer  who 
penned  that  sentence  is  manifestly  incapable  of  apprehend- 
ing what  is  meant  by  the  saying  of  Wordswortii : — 

We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love, 

or  by  that  of  Mr.  Ruskln,  tiiat  ^  All  great  art  is  praise  *' ; 
or  yet  again  by  the  words  of  the  parable  of  Jesus,  "  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  lord."  It  is  as  if  a  deaf-mute  were  to 
write  a  theory  of  music 

The  evolutionist  may  perhaps  reply  that  the  ethical  and 
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imaginatiye  elements  did  not  exist  in  the  religion  of 
primitive  man.  At  what  point  then  did  they  supervene, 
and  from  what  cause  1  We  want  evidence  to  show,  and  it 
is  here  that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Lang^. 
If  we  may  accept  his  data,  and  his  interpretation  of  those 
data — and  to  estimate  either  requires  a  special  knowledge 
of  anthropological  material  which  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament — many  among  the 
lowest  races  of  mankind  have  entertained  the  conception 
of  a  being,  analogous  indeed  to  man,  but  not  of  human 
origin,  not  a  human  ancestor,  since  these  races  do  not 
practise  ancestor^worship,  not  propitiated  by  sacrifice,  not 
regarded  as  having  died,  but  on  the  contrary  as  prior  to 
the  coming  of  Death ;  a  Maker  of  all  things,  a  Father  of 
mankind,  who  is  invoked  at  the  mysteries,  and  under 
whose  sanction  are  placed  the  obligations  of  tribal  morality. 
Such  a  being,  according  to  Mr.  Lang,  is  not  necessarily 
conceived  as  a  spirit  {Making  of  Religion,  pp.  i8a,  183), 
that  is,  I  suppose,  as  a  separable  soul,  in  terms  of  the 
theory  of  animism.  '^We  shall  show  that  he  probably 
was  not ;  that  the  question  *  spirit  or  not  spirit  *  was  not 
raised  at  all."  To  illustrate  this  point  Mr.  Lang  refers  to 
the  Banks  Islanders  (Melanesia)  who  '*  believe  in  ghosts, 
'and  in  the  existence  of  beings  who  were  not,  and  never 
had  been,  human ' .  .  .  They  never  were  men,  *  the  natives 
will  always  maintain  that  he  (the  Vui)  was  something 
different,  and  deny  to  him  the  fleshly  body  of  a  man,' 
while  resolute  that  he  was  not  a  ghost.**  The  importance 
of  this  point  in  Mr.  Lang's  view  is  that  such  a  conception 
may  be  prior  to  the  rise  of  animism  or  even  ancestor- 
worship.  If  so,  it  must  be  regarded,  I  suppose,  as  an 
**  outburst  of  the  mythopoeic  faculty,"  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  early  man  answers  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the 

*  The  Making  </  RtUgion,  1898,  chaps,  ix-xvit  Cp.  Folk-Lorey  vol.  IX, 
p.  990,  '<The  < High  Gods'  of  Australia,"  by  K  S.  Haitland  ;  vol.  X,  p.  i, 
<<Beply,"  and  p.  46,  « Rejoinder";  Myth,  RUualy  and  Beligum,  new  ed., 
1899,  Pre&oe,  and  chaps,  xi,  xii. 
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problem  of  speculative  curiosity,  Who  made  the  world? 
A  god  so  conceived  is  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  words, 
*'  purely  imaginary."  But  so  is  the  Demeter  of  Cnidos,  or 
the  Farnese  Hermes,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  or  the  Christ  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  the  ideal  element  in  these  con- 
ceptions which  is  of  value.  Mr.  Lang  does  show  us  what 
Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Allen  have  failed  to  show,  the  presence 
of  this  element  in  the  early  stages  of  the  evolution  of 
religion. 

To  maintain  the  ethical  character  of  these  **  Supreme 
Beings  "  free  from  unworthy  associations,  Mr.  Lang  has  to 
resort  to  the  distinction  between  **  Religion  "  and  "  Mytho- 
logy," making  good  his  point  by  reference  to  the  gods 
of  Homer:  '*Zeus  protects  Homeric  morality  despite  his 
own  mythology."  He  might  have  cited  M.  Maspero  on  the 
gods  of  Egypt  {Dawn  of  Civilization,  p.  i6o) : — 

The  raillery  in  which  the  Egyptians  occasionally  indulged  with 
regard  to  them,  the  good-humoured  and  even  ridiculous  rdles  ascribed 
to  them  in  certain  legends,  do  not  prove  that  they  were  despised,  or 
that  zeal  for  them  had  cooled.  The  greater  the  respect  of  believers 
for  the  objects  of  their  worship,  the  more  easily  do  they  tolerate  the 
taking  of  such  liberties ;  and  the  condescension  of  the  members  of 
the  Ennead  S  far  from  lowering  them  in  the  eyes  of  generations  who 
came  too  late  to  live  with  them  upon  familiar  terms,  only  enhanced 
the  love  and  reverence  in  which  they  were  held. 

Newman,  I  think,  has  said  something  analogous  as  to 
the  irreverent  familiarities  of  mediaeval  and  South- 
European  Catholicism*.  But  undoubtedly  this  play  of 
fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  noble  seriousness  which 
is  common  to  Hebraism  and  Puritanism.  And  it  is  fair  to 
ask  with  Mr.  Hartland,  what  is  the  distinction  between 
religious  belief  and  myth  ?     We  need  some  criterion  which 

*  The  Nine  Gods. 

*  The  Ai?ieruiBum,  Deo.  a,  1899,  p.  769,  reviews,  under  <<  Drama,**  a  recent 
edition  of  The  ToumeUy  Plays,  I  quote  one  sentenoe :  '^  In  the  miracle-plays, 
the  first  forms  of  popular  dramatic  art,  the  free  English  humour  played  with 
its  characteiistic  mediaeyal  non-reverenoe  round  the  outlines  of  a  fixed 
sacred  story." 
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shall  be  not  merely  arbitrary.  Perhaps  it  is  suflBcient  for 
our  purpose  to  recognize  in  these  workings  of  the  human 
imagination  the  beginnings  of  the  ideal,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  what  is  merely  fanciful  or  superstitiouB,  humorous, 
grotesque,  or  obscene. 

But  whence  is  this  ideal  element  derived?  Mr.  Lang 
suggests  that  a  Maker  of  the  world  and  men,  and  of  all 
things  necessary  for  human  subsistence,  a  "Giver  of  all 
good  gifts/'  in  fact,  is  necessarily  regarded  as  benevolent. 
It  is  tempting  to  go  further,  and  seek  in  such  a  conception 
the  idea,  so  familiar  to  ourselves,  of  a  Father  who  loves, 
nourishes,  protects,  admonishes,  and  chastens  his  children  ^. 
But  such  an  idea  could  not  well  arise  under  the  matriarchal 
system,  where  paternity,  it  is  supposed,  was  unrecognized 
or  ignored.  It  might,  however,  be  referred  to  the  state  of 
pretribal  monogamy  sketched  by  Westermarck  *.  For  us 
the  idea  of  Our  Father  in  Heaven  is  the  object  of  those 
aspirations  and  emotions  which  we  especially  intend  by  the 
name  of  religion,  and  into  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  neither  Mr.  Spencer  nor  Mr.  Allen  has  shown  the 
faintest  insight.  But  are  we  justified  in  attributing  the 
germs  of  such  feelings  to  the  savage  worshipper  of  Baiame 
or  Daramulun  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evolutionist  may  say :  Morality 
is  the  nature  of  things,  the  condition  of  human  well-being. 
Without  some  kind  and  degree  of  social  ethics  no  tribe 
could  continue  to  exist,  much  less  could  it  overcome  its 
enemies  or  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers.  Where,  as 
with  early  man,  every  part  of  human  life  has  its  religious 
aspect  or  counterpart,  ethics,  like  everything  else,  will  be 
associated  with  religion.    And  where  social  organization  is 

^  Making  ofBdigionj  p.  183. 

*  Compare  Mr.  Spencer's  deduotion  {Data  qf  Sociology f  p.  63),  **  that  primi- 
tive men,  who,  before  any  arts  of  life  were  developed,  necessarily  lived  on 
wild  food,  implying  wide  dispersion  of  small  numbers,  were  .  . .  not  much 
habituated  to  associated  life."  The  remarks  in  the  text  apply  equally 
to  the  verbal  conftision  between  "  begetting''  and  <*  making,'*  attributed 
to  early  man. 
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imperfect,  and  political  authority  non-existent,  or  very 
limited  in  extent,  a  sanction  for  morality  will  be  sought 
at  the  hands  of  the  gods.  Nay,  even  where  such  organiza- 
tion and  authority  have  reached,  as  in  the  Rome  of  early 
times,  a  comparatively  advanced  stage,  religion  will  still 
be  invoked  to  supply  the  defects  of  law  \  And  not  only 
may  ancestral  spirits  be  called  upon  for  this  purpose  *,  but 
in  contravention  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  Mr.  Lang^, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  spirits  confessedly  malignant,  such 
as  the  Bhutas  of  Western  India,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Spencer  * : 
''Various  disputes  and  litigated  matters,  especially  when 
evidence  and  ordinary  means  of  adjustment  fail,  are  then 
brought  forward  and  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Bhuta,  and  his  award,  pronounced  through  the  Dh^r,  is 
generally,  though  not  always,  submitted  to^."  But  a  god 
invoked  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  justice  will  come  in 
time  to  be  conceived  as  a  righteous  god.  On  this  view  the 
moral  or  at  least  judicial  character  of  the  deity  will  reflect 
the  needs  of  social  life  and  the  ethical  capacities  of  human 
nature  in  this  stage  of  its  evolution.  But  here,  perhaps,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  benevolence  ascribed  to 
One  who  is  conceived  as  Maker  ®  and  the  justice  imputed 
to  him  who  is  invoked  as  Judge  '^. 

Fro£  Menzies,  in  his  History  of  Religion,  published  in 
1895,  remarks  (p.  108): — 

'*  The  objects  of  worship  in  the  Chinese  religion  arrange 

^  Mommsen,  History  qf  Bomef  Eng.  trans.,  ed.  1894,  vol.  I,  pp.  aas,  aa6. 
Cf.  Ex.  xviiL  13-37,  Deut  xvii.  8-13. 

'  Data  qfSoeudoffyi  S  144}  ^^^  §  I97f  P*  S90' 

*  e.  g.  Making  qfBtHgion,  p.  185  ;  FoUc-Lore,  X,  45. 

*  Data  (^  Sociology f  App.  A,  pp.  783,  784,  citing  M.  J.  WalhooBe  /.  A,  I., 
vol.  V,  pp.  408-499. 

*  We  should,  in  such  a  case,  "toss  up,"  but  by  early  man  "luck"  is 
ascribed  to  a  supernatural  decision,  and  the  lot  is,  in  origin,  a  religious 
institution.  Prov.  xvi.  33,  ^tcwo  ^  mrrcn,  **  Every  decision  which  it  gives 
is  from  Jahveh."    See  Tylor,  Prim.  OuU.,  I,  78. 

*  Making  qf  BeUgioHf  p.  199.    Myth,  Bitual,  and  Bdigion,  new  ed.,  pp.  330, 

331. 

^  Making  o/Betigion,  p.  193. 
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themselves  in  three  classes.  The  Chinaman  of  old  worshipped, 
and  his  descendant  of  to-day  worships  still — 

1.  Heaven. 

2.  Spirits  of  various  kinds,  other  than  human. 

3.  The  spirits  of  dead  ancestors." 

A  certain  ambiguity  attends  the  first  of  these  conceptions, 
though  perhaps  the  obscurity  exists  rather  in  the  minds  of 
European  scholars  than  in  those  of  the  native  Chinese.  It 
is  disputed  which  is  prior,  the  ''animistic"  notion  of  Thien 
(Heaven)  or  the  more  personal  idea  of  Shang  Ti,  the 
Supreme  Lord.  On  this  point  Prof.  Legge  differs  from 
Confucius,  Dr.  Tylor  from  Legge,  Mr.  Lang  from  Tylor  \ 
*'The  early  Catholic  missionaries  argued  that  the  Chinese 
Shang-ti  was  equivalent  to  the  Christian  *God,'  and 
signified  a  being  other  than  the  sky,  the  Supreme  Power 
of  the  universe.  The  Chinese,  however,  denied  that  they 
had  ever  made  any  such  distinction,  and  declared  that  they 
could  not  understand  it  V'  For  my  part  I  sympathize  with 
the  Chinese.  Why  are  we  to  separate,  on  their  behalf, 
what  they  do  not  separate?  It  is  clear  that  from  their 
point  of  view  Heaven  is  the  Supreme  God,  and  the 
Supreme  God  is  identified  with  Heaven,  as  well  as  with 
the  universal  order,  and  the  over-ruling  providence  which 
makes  for  righteousness  and  directs  the  destinies  of  Man. 
Above  the  host  of  Spirits,  ** ancestral"  or  "animistic''  they 
discern  the  presence  of  a  unique  and  moral  World-Power. 
It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Lang  should  seek  to  affiliate  such 
a  conception  to  those  of  which  he  has  made  himself  the 
exponent,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  the  exponent,  of  ancestor- 
worship,  and  Dr.  Tylor  of  animism.  I  am  only  here  con- 
oemed  to  note  the  actual  coexistence  of  these  three  orders 

*  Prim,  CuU,f  II,  35a,    Making  qf  Religion,  318. 

'  Menzies,  p.  109.  Cf.  Legge,  37^  Beiigims  qf  China  (x88o),  p.  66.  There 
is  a  further  question  as  to  the  word  **  Ti,"  whether  primarily  applied  to 
the  Emperor  (Hwang  Ti)  and  derivatively  to  the  Ruler  above,  or  as 
Prof.  Legge  thinks,  signifying  primarily  God  and  applied  to  the  Emperor 
MBlHvw,  {8.B,E.f  111,  xzvi). 
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of  belief,  and  to  ask  to  which  of  the  three  should  we  refer 
the  origins  of  the  religion  of  Israel? 

I  fear  there  exists  no  evidence  adequate  to  decide  the 
issue.  Mr,  Lang's  "theory  of  Jehovah''  rests  almost 
wholly  on  analogy  {Making  of  Religion,  chap.  xvi).  He 
asks  warmly; — 

Have  critics  and  manual-makers  no  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
comparative  religion?  Are  they  unaware  that  peoples  infinitely 
more  backward  than  Israel  was  at  the  date  supposed  have  already 
moral  Supreme  Beings  acknowledged  over  vast  tracts  of  territory  ? 
Have  they  a  tittle  of  positive  evidence  that  early  Israel  was  benighted 
beyond  the  darkness  of  Bushmen,  Andamanese,  Pawnees,  Blackfeet, 
Hurons,  Indians  of  British  Guiana,  Binkas,  Negroes,  and  so  forth. 
Unless  Israel  had  this  rare  ill-luck  (which  Israel  denies)  of  course 
Israel  must  have  had  a  secular  tradition,  however  dim,  of  a  Supreme 
Being  (ibid.,  pp.  312,  313). 

Whence  came  the  moral  element  in  Jehovah  ?  One  may  surmise 
that  it  was  the  survival  of  the  primitive  divinely  sanctioned  ethics  of 
the  ancient  savage  ancestors  of  the  Israelite,  known  to  them,  as  to 
the  Eumai,  before  they  had  a  pot,  or  a  bronze  knife,  or  seed  to  sow, 
or  sheep  to  herd,  or  even  a  tent  over  their  heads  (ibid.,  p.  315). 

If  savage,  nomadic  Israel  had  the  higher  religious  conceptions 
proved  to  exist  among  several  of  the  lowest  known  races,  these  con- 
ceptions might  be  revived  by  a  leader  of  genius.  They  might,  in 
a  crisis  of  tribal  fortunes,  become  the  rallying-point  of  a  new  national 
sentiment  (ibid.,  p.  316). 

Such,  freed  from  some  superfluous  polemics,  is  Mr.  Lang's 
argument.  And  at  least  the  hypothesis  deserves  quite  as 
much  attention  as  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Allen  on  the  same  topic.  It  is  a  point  of  some  im-r 
portance  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lang's  view,  that  in  the  first 
chapters  of  J,  while  the  conception  of  Jahveh  is  strongly 
anthropomorphic,  he  is  yet  represented  as  the  Maker,  not  the 
progenitor  of  the  first  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  such 
a  conception  either  to  ancestor-worship  or  to  animism, 
while,  as  Mr.  Lang  has  shown  us,  it  has  its  parallels  in 
the  beliefs  of  savages  respecting  a  Supreme  Being,  conceived 
in  the  image  of  man.  Mr.  Jacobs^  however,  in  his  article 
on  Junior-Right  in  Genesis  {Archaeological  Review^  I,  339, 
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340),  after  observing  that  his  own  hypothesis  does  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  Qenesis,  goes  on  to 
say:— 

The  reason  for  this  is  tolerably  obvious.  A  nation  has  legends 
about  its  eponymous  heroes  long  before  it  deals  with  cosmological 
problems.  This  is  only  one  of  many  indications  which  serve  to 
show  that  the  Hebrews  had  traditions  about  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  long  before  they  speculated  about  the  origin  of  the  world 
(i.),  of  man  (ii.),  of  sin  (iii.),  of  death  (iv.  1-15),  of  the  arts  (iv.  20-22), 
and  of  the  diversity  of  language  (xi.  i-io).  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  junior-right  in  these  legends  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  arose  after  the  nomad  stage,  and  in  Canaan  probably  under 
Assyrian  influences. 

This  was  published  in  1 888.  (I  have  not  seen  the  reprint.) 
Of  course  no  one  would  now  deny  the  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian influence.  But  would  any  anthropologist  allow  that 
legends  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  man,  or  of  death, 
only  come  into  existence  with  the  growth  of  civilization  ? 
The  evidence  seems  the  other  way.  In  dealing  with  these 
ancient  cosmogonies  we  have  always  to  distinguish  between 
the  system,  which  is  the  product  of  reflection,  and  the 
mythical  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  One  of  the 
simplest  of  these  is  the  idea  of  the  divine  yet  anthropo- 
morphic Maker.    It  may  well  be  of  very  great  antiquity. 

"  Father  Le  Jeune,  S.  J.,  went  first  among  the  Algonkins, 
a  missionary  pioneer,  in  1633.  .  . .  He  writes  [in  the  same 
year]  .  .  .  "They  say  that  one  exists  whom  they  call 
Atahocan,  who  made  the  whole.  Speaking  of  God  in  a 
wigwam  one  day,  they  asked  me  'what  is  God?*  I  told 
them  it  was  He  who  made  all  things,  heaven  and  earth. 
They  then  began  to  cry  out  to  each  other,  'Atahocan! 
Atahocan !   it  is  Atahocan  I  ^." 

What  is  veiy  curious,  they  had  a  word  Nitatohohariy 
meaning,  ^*J  fahle,  I  tell  an  old  story^";  in  short,  ''I 
mythologize."  But  their  cosmology  did  not  come  from 
Assyria,    l^or  does  it  seem  safe  to  assume  that  that  of 

^  Mythj  Ritualj  and  Beligion,  I,  323.  '  Ibid.,  334* 
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Israel  was  borrowed  thence  in  its  entirety,  as  a  thing 
wholly  novel  to  their  conceptions. 

It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Lang  s  case  that  the  primitive  woi*ship 
of  a  Moral  Supreme  Being  has  been  overlaid  by  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  animism ;  just  as  in  the  view  of  the 
Reformers^  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  was  overlaid  by  the 
complex  system  of  the  church  and  the  accretions  of  popular 
superstition.  In  particular,  the  introduction  of  sacrifice  in 
the  worship  of  the  Supreme  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  due 
to  the  assimilation  of  his  cultus  to  that  of  the  ancestral 
ghost  or  totem.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  ancestral 
spirits  play  an  important  part  in  the  beliefs  even  of  the 
natives  of  Australia,  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  Supreme 
Being  does  not  receive  offerings  at  their  hands,  yet  neither 
do  the  spirits,  so  that  here  this  criterion  fails.  Another 
distinction,  and  from  our  point  of  view  a  very  curious  one, 
is  that  while  the  Creator  seems  to  be  normally  regarded  as 
possessing  the  bodily  form  of  man,  the  ancestral  spirits  are 
considered,  even  by  the  rude  Arunta,  as  so  far  immaterial 
that  they  may  enter  imperceptibly  into  the  womb  of  a 
woman  passing  by  their  haunts,  and  thus  be  bom  again  ^ 
Perhaps  the  difference  is  that  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  But  here  two  of  Mr.  Lang's  witnesses  have  broken 
down  under  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hartland.  Curr 
gives  testimony,  with  regard  to  the  Gippsland  tribes  (cited 
Folh-Lore,  IX,  313):  "The  Creator  of  all  that  has  life  on 
earth  they  believe  to  have  been  a  gigantic  black  fellow, 
who  lived  in  Gippsland  many  centuries  ago,  and  dwells 
amongst  the  stars.  Indeed,  many  of  the  stars  are  named 
after  some  of  their  people  long  since  dead."  "  Curr's  con- 
clusions," adds  Mr.  Hartland,  "  are  not  always  to  be  trusted, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  majority  of  the  tribes  was  second- 
hand and  imperfect ;  but  his  presentation  of  the  god  in 
these  words  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mr.  Lang's."  No  wonder 
that  the  latter  ^* bounded  on  his  chair"  1 

^  Fracer,  quoting  Spenoer  and  GUlen,  FortnighBiii  Bevimo,  April,  1899, 649. 
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The  evidence  of  the  other  witness  is  still  more  unfavour- 
able. **Mr.  Howitt  (before  he  was  initiated)  wrote: 
*  Tharamulun,  afber  teaching  his  people  the  art  which  they 
knew  [know?]  and  establishing  their  social  ordinances^ 
died,  and  his  spirit  {Bvlabong)  went  up  to  the  sky,  where 
he  has  since  lived  with  the  ghosts'"  {Joum.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  cited  in  Mr.  Lang's  reply,  Folk-Lore,  X,  16).  "But 
(after  he  was  initiated)  Mr.  Howitt  wrote :  *  There  is  clearly 
a  belief  in  a  Great  Spirit,  or  rather  an  anthropomorphic 
Supernatural  Being,  the  "Master"  of  all,'  and  so  forth" 
(Joum.  Anthrop,  Inst.,  Xni,  458).  Mr.  Lang  considers 
that  the  later  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  earlier, 
and  as  avocdt  de  VMre  Supreme  demands  an  adjournment, 
pending  the  re-examination  of  the  witness  ;  after  which  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  Court  will  decree  "  the  '  Existence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,*  and  likewise  *  ce  prindpe  consolateur 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.' "  Ah,  had  but  Robespierre 
possessed  the  hv/manitas  of  Mr.  Lang,  how  different  might 
have  been  the  fortunes  of  Deism  t 

The  student  of  religion  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  a  greafc  god  usually  combines  elements  derived 
from  various  sources,  and  often  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  god  of  a  Semitic 
confederation,  who,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  had, 
in  the  course  of  migration,  experienced  the  influences  of 
the  two  great  civilizations  situated  on  the  Euphi-ates  and 
the  Nile,  may  have  thus  united  attributes  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  single  origin. 

If  opportunity  offers,  I  hope  hereafter  to  examine  the 
vestiges  of  Animism  and  of  the  Worship  of  the  Dead  in  the 
Religion  of  Israel.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  conclude  this 
lengthy  review  of  conflicting  theories  by  an  example  of  such 
syncretism  drawn  from  the  mighty  deity  who  divides  with 
Vishnu  the  adoration  of  modem  Hinduism.  As  described 
by  Monier- Williams,  ^iva  presents  five  distinct  and  seem- 
ingly irreconcilable  characters.  He  is  the  destroying  and 
dissolving  power  of  nature ;  he  is  the  eternal  reproductive 

VOL.  XII.  E  e 
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power  of  nature,  perpetually  restoring  and  reproducing 
itself  after  dissolution;  he  is  the  great  ascetic;  he  is 
(a  modification  of  the  first  character)  the  terrible  destroyer, 
delighting  in  destruction  for  its  own  sake,  lord  of  spirits 
and  demons ;  while  his  fifth  character  is  the  entire  reverse 
of  ascetical— that  of  a  representative  free  liver,  a  wild  jovial 
god,  fond  of  dancing  and  drink  {Hinduism,  S.  P.  C.  K., 
pp.  9^-95)- 

The  destructive  energies  of  the  atmosphere  exhibited  in  wind  and 
storm,  and  personified  in  the  Veda  as  VSju,  Rudra,  and  the  Maruts ; 
the  all-consnming  potency  of  time ;  the  fertilizing  properties  present 
in  dew  and  rain  ;  the  almighty  agencies  operating  in  creation,  once 
personified  as  Brahma ;  the  same  agencies  operating  in  recreation 
and  reproduction  ;  the  power  of  asceticism  once  exhibited  in  the 
Buddha ;  the  grace  of  perfect  beauty  supposed  to  be  specially  present 
in  &n  or  Lakshmi ;  the  mysterious  efScacy  of  magic  and  illusion 
(tnaifd);  the  terrific  agencies  and  operations  of  demons  and  spirits, 
and  finally  the  aJl-pervading  influence  of  the  impersonal  soul  of  the 
universe — all  these  have  been  collected  and  centralized  in  one  god, 
whose  chief  name  is  the  '*  Blessed  One ''  (Siva)  (ibid.,  pp.  95,  96). 

Grey  Hubert  Skipwith. 
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SOME  RABBINIC  PARALLELS  TO  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT^ 

It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  sinoe  Benan  put 
the  question,  ''Has  Jewish  tradition  anything  to  teach 
us  concerning  Jesus?"  This  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  As  far  as  the  contemporaneous  Jewish 
literatui-e  goes,  it  does  not  contain  a  single  reference  to  the 
founder  of  Christianity.  All  the  so-called  Anti-Christiana 
collected  by  mediaeval  fS&natics,  and  freshened  up  again  by 
modem  ignoramuses,  belong  to  the  later  centuries,  when 
history  and  biography  had  already  given  way  to  myth  and 
speculation.  Almost  every  Christian  sect,  every  Christian 
community,  created  a  Christ  after  its  own  image  or  dogma. 
The  Jewish  legend — a  growth  of  these  later  centuries — 
gave  him  an  aspect  of  its  own^  purely  apocryphal  in  its 
character,  neither  meant  nor  ever  taken  by  the  Jews  as 
real  history. 

But  if  the  Babbis  have  nothing  to  tell  us  about  the 
personality  of  Jesus,  Babbinic  literature  has  a  good  deal  to 
teach  us  about  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured. 
And  what  is  more  important  is  that  a  thorough  study  of 
this  literature  might,  with  due  discretion,  help  us  towards 
a  better  understanding  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Jesus 
and  his  disciples.  To  prove  this  by  a  few  instances  will 
be  the  aim  of  my  present  lecture.  It  is  intended  as  an 
invitation  to  fellow  students  to  devote  more  attention  to 

'  Paper  read  before  the  Hebrew  class  at  University  College,  London, 
on  October  19, 1899.  The  references  to  the  authorities  in  the  following 
notes  are  confined  to  a  mini  mum. 

E  e  2 
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a  branch  of  literature,  from  the  study  of  which  the  Christian 
divine  might  derive  as  much  profit  as  the  Jewish  BabbL 

In  justice  to  bygone  times,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
tUs  fact  had  by  no  means  escaped  the  searching  eyes  of 
Christian  scholars  of  previous  generations.  They  both 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  Talmud  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  two  Testaments,  and  applied  themselves 
to  an  honest  study  of  its  contents.  As  the  fruits  of  these 
studies,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  the  Porta  Mods  of 
Pocock,  the  De  Synedriia  of  Selden,  the  Horae  Rabbinicae 
of  Lightfoot.  The  Cambridge  Flatonists  also  deserve 
honourable  mention  in  this  connexion.  These  great  and 
hospitable  minds  extended  the  range  of  their  literary 
acquaintances  also  to  the  Rabbis,  and  the  Sdect  Discourses 
of  John  Smith,  and  the  Discourse  on  the  Lord/s  Supper  by 
Cud  worth  ^,  show  that  this  acquaintance  was  by  no  means 
a  passing  one. 

All  the  names  just  given  belong  to  this  island,  but  the 
continent  in  no  way  remained  behind  England.  The 
names  of  the  continental  students  of  Babbinism  are  duly 
recorded  in  Zunz's  Zur  Literatur  und  Oeschichte  and  iii 
other  bibliographical  works.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
in  this  place  the  name  of  Beuchlin,  who  saved  the  Talmud 
from  the  torch  which  a  converted  Jew  was  about  to  apply 
to  it ;  the  two  Buxdorfs,  whose  works  bearing  on  Rabbinic 
literature  fill  pages  in  the  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum ; 
and  Vitringa,  whose  books  on  Rabbinic  topics  are  considered 
by  the  best  scholars  as  classical  pieces  of  work. 

However,  these  good  things  are  (as  already  indicated) 
a  matter  of  the  past.  The  present  shows  a  decided  deterio- 
ration.    Not  only  has  th#  number  of  students  devoting 

^  In  ooonexion  with  this  work  I  should  like  to  oaU  the  attention  of 
students  to  the  Daa  lelzU  PassahmaM  CkrisH  und  der  Tag  a&ines  TodeSf  by 
Professor  D.  Chwolson  (St.  Petersbui^,  189a),  a  work  which,  f<Hr  the 
depth  of  its  Rabbinic  learning  and  the  critical  acumen  displayed  in  it, 
has  hardly  its  equal.  It  is  indeed,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  attempt  to 
treat  what  one  may  call  the  JScUachic  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
thoroughness  and  devotion  usually  bestowed  only  on  doctrinal  p<^ts. 
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themselves  to  Rabbinic  literature  Bhrunk  to  a  miserable 
minimum,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  produced  by  these 
latter-day  students  is  such  as  to  show  a  distinct  decay, 
among  the  very  few  praiseworthy  exceptions  being,  for 
instance,  the  theological  works  of  Dr.  C.  Taylor.  No 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  constitution  of  tibie  ancient 
Synagogue  dare  neglect  Vitringa's  De  Synagoga  Vetere^ 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1696 ;  but  he  would  certainly 
lose  nothing  by  omitting  to  read  most  of  the  productions 
of  our  own  century  on  the  same  subject. 

The  causes  of  this  decay  are  not  to  be  sought  for  Car 
off.  There  was  first  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher,  whose 
interpretation  of  Christianity  formed,  as  far  as  its  negative 
side  was  concerned,  one  long  strained  effort  to  divorce  it 
from  Judaism.  *'  I  hate  historic  relations  of  this  sort,"  he 
exclaims  in  one  place ;  and  proceeds  to  say,  *'  every  religion 
is  conditioned  by  itself,  and  forms  an  eternal  necessity.*' 
Schleiermacher's  theory  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  was,  as 
is  well  known,  mainly  based  on  the  Johannine  Gospel  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  Synoptics.  The  German  Mardon 
had  thus  every  reason  to  hate  history.  But  as  the  Talmud 
still  reminded  the  world  of  these  historical  relations, 
Schleiermacher  and  his  school  adopted  the  course  of  vulgar 
parvenus,  and  cut  the  Babbis  and  their  literary  remains. 
The  second  cause  of  this  decay  is  the  suspicion  throvni  on 
all  Jewish  tradition  by  the  higher  criticism.  Anybody 
who  has  ever  read  any  modem  Introductions  to  the  Old 
Testament  will  remember  that  as  a  rule  they  open  with 
a  reference  to  the  Babbinic  account  of  the  rise  of  the  canon, 
to  be  followed  by  a  lengthy  exposition  showing  its  utter 
untrustworthiness.  To  make  matters  more  complete,  efforts 
were  made  to  disqualify  the  Babbis  from  bearing  witness 
even  to  events  which  took  place  when  the  Synagogue  was 
already  a  fully-established  institution,  administered  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Babbis  in  their  capacity  as  scribes  and 
saints  or  Chassidim.  I  am  referring  to  the  controversy  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue,  com- 
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mencing,  aeoording  to  tradition,  with  Ezra  the  sciibe^  and 
succeeded  by  a  permanent  court  consisting  of  seventy-one 
members  called  Synhedrin ;  which  court  again  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  presided  over  by  two  eligible  members,  the 
one  called  Nasi  or  Prince-Fre^dent,  whilst  the  other  bore 
the  title  of  Ab-Beth-Din,  Father  of  the  Court  of  Justice  or 
Vice-President,  both  of  whom  were  recruited  for  the  most 
part  from  Pharisaic  circles.  Modem  criticism,  mainly  on 
the  strength  of  certain  passages  in  Josepbus  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  maintains  a  negative  attitude  towards 
these  accounts.  The  questions  involved  are  too  important 
and  too  complicated  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  casual  way. 
We  need  only  notice  the  following  fact.  This  is,  that 
the  doubts  regarding  the  traditional  account  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Synhedrin  were  first  raised  in  this  century 
by  Erochmal  in  the  forties,  taken  up  again  by  Euenen  in 
the  sixties,  to  be  followed  by  Wellhausen  in  the  eighties. 
But  when  reading  their  works  you  will  observe  that, 
whilst  Erochmal  respectfully  questions  tradition,  and 
Kuenen  enters  into  elaborate  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments, Wellhausen  summarily  dismisses  them.  Matters 
have  now  indeed  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  principle 
has  been  laid  down  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Rabbinic  literature  in  order  to 
express  an  opinion  about  its  merits  or  demerits.  It  is 
probably  thought  that  we  may  condemn  it  by  mere  in- 
tuition. It  is  impossible  to  argue  with  transcendental 
ignorance. 

Trusting  that  none  of  those  present  have  any  reason 
to  hate  history,  or  to  believe  in  the  superior  virtue  of 
ignorance,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  my  lecture. 

Let  me  first  state  the  fact  that  the  impression  conveyed 
to  the  Babbinic  student  by  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  many  parts  like  that  gained  by  reading  an 
old  Rabbinic  homily.  On  the  very  threshold  of  the  New 
Testament  he  is  conironted  by  a  genealogical  tabled  a  feature 

^  C£  Uwth  Neboche  Haueman,  p.  45,  mn. 
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not  uncommon  in  the  later  Rabbinic  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  rather  fond  of  providing  Biblical 
heroes  with  long  pedigrees.  They  are  not  always  accurate, 
but  have  as  a  rule  some  edifying  purpose  in  view.  The 
Rabbis  even  declare  that  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  with  its 
long  series  of  names,  has  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
being  interpreted^,  that  is  to  say,  of  enabling  us  to  derive 
some  lesson  from  them.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  sayings  of 
the  Jewish  Fathers,  dealing  mostly  with  round  numbers,  we 
read :  "  There  were  ten  generations  from  Noah  to  Abraham 
to  make  known  how  long-suffering  Qod  is." 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  the  Rabbinic  student 
meets  with  many  features  known  to  him  from  the  Rabbinic 
narratives  about  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  the  story  of  the 
Magi  in  particular  impresses  him  as  a  homiletical  illustration 
of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  **  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob," 
which  star  the  interpretation  of  the  Synagogue  referred  to 
the  star  of  the  Messiah^.  This  impression  grows  stronger, 
the  more  we  advance  with  the  reading  of  the  Apostles' 
writings.  Take,  for  instance,  Matt.  iii.  9:  "Bring  forth 
fruit  worthy  of  repentance."  This  verse,  like  so  many 
others  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  fruits  or  harvest 
are  used  as  metaphors  or  similes  in  parables,  gains  both 
in  intensity  and  in  freshness  when  studied  in  connexion 
with  so  many  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Rabbis,  in 
which  the  produce  of  the  field  and  the  vineyard  play 
a  similar  part.  One  or  two  instances  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting. Thus,  with  reference  to  Song  of  Songs,  ii.  2, 
'*As  the  lily  among  the  thorns,  so  is  my  love  among 
the  daughters,"  a  famous  Rabbi  says:  There  was  a  king 
who  had  a  paradise  (or  garden),  which  he  had  laid  out  with 
rows  of  fig-trees,  rows  of  vine,  and  rows  of  pomegranates. 
He  put  the  paradise  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant,  and  left.  In 
after  days  the  king  came  to  see  what  his  tenant  had 
accomplished.  He  found  the  garden  neglected,  and  full 
of  thorns  and  thistles.    He  then  brought  wood-cutters  to 

^  Lev.  Babbah,  L  '  See  especially  the  Mldraah,  Lekach  7b&.,  ad  loo. 
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cut  it  down.  Suddenly  he  perceived  a  lily.  The  king 
plucked  it,  and  smelled  it,  and  his  soul  returned  upon 
him.  He  turned  and  said,  ''  For  the  sake  of  the  lily  the 
garden  shall  be  saved."  The  lily  is  the  congregation  of 
Israel ;  intent  on  the  strength  of  its  devotion  to  the  Torah, 
it  saved  the  world  from  the  destruction  to  whidi  the 
generation  of  the  deluge  condemned  it  by  their  wicked 
deeds^. 

In  another  place,  however,  it  is  the  individual  who 
is  compared  to  the  lily.  Thus,  Song  of  Songs,  vi.  2,  "  My 
beloved  went  down  to  his  garden  to  gather  the  lilies,*' 
is  applied  to  the  death  of  the  righteous,  whose  departure 
from  this  world  is  a  gathering  of  flowers  undertaken  by 
God  himself,  who  is  the  beloved  one'. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  here  another  Rabbinic 
paraUe,  in  which  the  wheat  takes  the  place  of  the  lily. 
It  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  Song  of  Songs,  viL  3,  and 
Psalm  ii.  i2.  The  scriptural  words  in  the  latter  place 
are  n3  ipe^^,  which  the  Rabbis  explain  to  mean  *'  Kiss  the 
wheat,"  illustrating  it  by  the  following  parable: — The 
straw  and  the  chaff  are  arguing  together.  The  straw  main- 
tainedy  that  it  is  for  its  sake  that  the  field  was  sown  and 
ploughed,  whilst  the  stem  claimed  that  it  was  on  its 
account  that  the  work  was  undertaken.  Thereupon  the 
wheat  said,  "  Wait  until  the  harvest  comes,  and  we  shall 
know  with  what  purpose  the  field  was  sown."  When  the 
harvest  came  and  the  work  of  threshing  began,  the  chaff 
was  scattered  to  the  wind,  the  stem  was  given  to  the 
flames,  whilst  the  wheat  was  carefully  gathered  on  the 
floor.  In  a  similar  way  the  heathens  say,  "It  is  for  our 
sake  that  the  world  was  created,"  whilst  Israel  makes  the 
same  claim  for  itself.  But  wait  for  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  the  chaff  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  wheat  will 
be  kissed.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  parable  in 
Matt.  xiii^. 

»  Cant,  Bdbhah,  ad  loc  *  Ibid. 

'  PesUcta  BoMhUM  (ed.  Friedjnann),  p.  36,  text  and  notes. 
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To  return  to  chapter  iii.  I  will  quote  verse  11  in  which 
the  Baptist  in  his  testimony  to  Jesus  says,  ^^I  indeed 
baptized  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he  that 
Cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear ;  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire."  The  baptism  of  course  represents  the  n^^^D 
or  immersion  of  the  Bible,  enforced  by  tiie  Rabbis  in  the 
case  of  proselytes.  According  to  some  authorities  it  was 
also  customary  with  people  entering  on  a  course  of  repen- 
tance^. The  expression  **  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
bear,"  reminds  one  of  the  similar  Talmudic  phrase,  running 
"  He  who  will  explain  to  me  a  certain  word,  I  will  carry 
his  doth  after  him  to  the  bath^."  That  is  to  say,  that 
he  will  show  submission  to  his  authority  by  performing 
for  him  menial  work.  As  to  the  term  "  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,"  the  latter  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Talmudic  dictum,  that  the  main  n^3D  immersion,  as  a 
means  of  purification,  is  by  fire^.  The  former  term, 
*' baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  certainly  obscure,  and 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  commentators ; 
but  it  must  have  been  readily  understood  by  the  Jews, 
who  even  spoke  of  drawing  the  Holy  Spirit  rm  pawK' 
\trr)pn,  a  term  only  applied  to  liquids*.  Note  also  the 
following  passage  from  a  sermon  by  II.  Akiba:  **  Blessed 
are  ye  Israelites.  Before  whom  are  ye  purified,  and  who 
is  he  who  purifies  you  1  Ye  are  purified  before  your  Father 
in  Heaven,  and  it  is  he  who  purifies  you,"  as  it  is  said, 
"The  Lord  is  the  Mikveh  of  Israel*."  The  word  mpD  is 
taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Pentateuch,  meaning  "  a  gathering  of  waters,"  or  a  ritual 
bath  taken  after  various  kinds  of  undeanliness.  The  Babbi 
then  derives  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah  xvii.  13  the  lesson 
that  as  the  Mikveh  is  the  means  of  purification  for  defile- 

*■  ShibbdU  HdOsket,  X45  a. 

'  B.  T.  Bdba  Mezia,  45  a,  and  paraUel  passages. 

•  B.  T.  8anh0driny  39  a.  *  Jer.  T.  Sukkah,  55  a. 

»  Mishneh,  YomOy  VIII,  9. 
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ment  (in  the  sense  of  the  Levitical  legislation),  so  Qod 
is  the  source  of  purity  for  Israel.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  according  to  the  Babbinic  interpretation, 
the  term  nmDiD,  '<  defilement/'  applies  to  all  sorts  of  sins, 
especially  those  of  an  immoral  nature,  whilst  the  process 
of  purifying  mostly  concerns  the  heart.  "Purify  our 
hearts,  that  we  serve  thee  in  truth,"  is  the  constant  prayer 
of  the  Synagogue. 

n^no,  or  "purification,"  is,  according  to  the  mystic, 
R.  Finchas  b.  Yair,  of  the  second  century,  one  of  the  higher 
rungs  in  the  ladder  leading  to  the  obtainment  of  the  holy 
spirit*.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  conception  may  be 
connected  with  the  gospel  narrative,  according  to  which 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  (or  the  Taahara  of  Jeaus)  was  followed 
by  the  descent  of  the  holy  spirit.  If  R.  Finchas  b.  Yair 
could  be  taken,  as  some  maintain,  as  one  of  the  last  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Essenes,  there  would  indeed  be  no 
objection  to  see  in  the  synoptic  account  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  laid  down  by  these  mystics.  At  any  rate 
it  may  serve  as  a  transition  to  the  verses  I  am  about  to 
quote  from  Matt.  iii.  i6,  17,  running  thus:  "And  Jesus, 
when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  from  the 
water:  and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and 
he  saw  the  Spirit  of  Qod  descending  as  a  dove,  and  coming 
upon  him :  and  lo,  a  voice  out  of  the  heavens  saying,  This 
is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
symbolism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  a  dove  is  a  common 
notion  in  Rabbinic  literature.  The  dove  is  considered  as 
the  most  chaste  among  the  birds,  never  forsaking  her  mate. 
The  congregation  of  Israel,  which  never  betrays  its  Qod, 
is  therefore  compared  to  the  dove^.  "  Once  upon  a  time," 
so  runs  a  Rabbinic  legend,  which  I  give  here  in  substance, 
"  King  David  went  out  for  a  hawking  expedition.  Where- 
upon Satan  came  and  turned  himself  into  a  deer,  which 
David  tried  to  hit,  but  could  not  reach.  Constantly  pur- 
suing the  animal,  David  was  thus  carried  from  his  suite, 
^  Cant,  Rdbhah,  I,  and  paraUel  passages.  '  Ibid. 
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owing  to  the  machinations  of  Satan,  into  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  where  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the 
relatives  of  Goliath,  who  were  all  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
Thereupon  a  dove  descended  before  Abishai,  who  had 
remained  behind  in  the  king's  camp,  and  began  to  emit 
wailing  tones.  Abishai  at  once  understood  its  meaning, 
saying, '  The  congregation  of  Israel  is  compared  to  a  dove, 
as  it  is  said,  Wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver*  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  14),  and  thus  interpreted  the  appearance  of  the  dove 
as  a  sign  that  King  David,  the  hope  of  Israel,  was  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  he  set  out  to  his  rescue^." 

A  closer  parallel,  however,  is  the  following  passage 
attributed  to  the  well-known  mystic^  B.  Soma,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  the  Apostles.  The  passage  runs  thus : — 
R.  Joshua  b.  Chananyah  was  standing  upon  the  terrace 
of  the  temple-mountain.  B.  Soma  saw  him,  but  did  not 
rise  up  before  him  (as  he  ought  to  have  done,  seeing  that 
R.  Joshua  was  his  master).  R.  Joshua  asked  him  "  Whence 
and  whither,  Ben  Soma?  "  The  answer  B.  Soma  gave  him 
was,  *^  I  was  looking  at  (or  rather  meditating  upon)  the 
upper  waters  (above  the  firmament)  and  the  under  waters 
(under  the  firmament).  The  space  between  the  two  waters 
is  not  broader  than  three  fingers ;  as  it  is  said,  *  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,'  like 
a  dove  brooding  over  her  young,  partly  touching  them  and 
partly  not  touching  them*." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Jewish  Gnosis,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  the  works 
of  Joel^  Graetz,  and  Freudenthal,  for  more  information 
upon  this  point,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  some  parallel 
passages  read  "  eagle  "  instead  of  **  dove."  Deut.  xxxii.  11 
lends  some  countenance  to  this  reading,  but  the  parallels 
just  quoted  from  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  famous 
vision  of  R.  Jose,  in  which  the  daughter-voice  is  complain- 
ing in  a  tender  voice  like  a  dove,  saying  "  Woe  unto  the 

^  B.  T.  Sanhedrinj  95  a. 

'  B.  T.  Chaggigah,  15  a,  and  parallel  passages. 
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father,  whose  children  were  expelled  from  his  table^/'  speak 
for  the  reading  given  first. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Jeens  is  greeted, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  a  voice  from  the  heavens,  saying, "  This 
is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  These 
words  represent,  as  rightly  remarked  by  the  commentators, 
a  combined  paraphrase  of  Ps.  ii.  7  and  Isa.  xli.  i.  The 
voice  from  heaven,  as  is  well  known,  corresponds  with  the 
Rabbinic  "  Daughter  of  a  voice  "  (inpna)  or  danghter-voice, 
occupying  the  third  place  in  the  scale  of  revelation.  I 
cannot  enter  here  into  the  various  aspects  and  functions  of 
the  daughter-voice,  about  which  a  good  deal  has  been 
written,  but  I  should  like  to  note  its  following  two  peculiar 
features  ^ 

The  first  is>  that  in  many  cases  the  daughter- voice,  when 
employed  as  a  means  of  revelation,  finds  its  expression 
not  in  a  fresh  message  but  in  reproducing  some  verse  or 
sentence  from  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
by  the  Rabbis  that  when  they  (the  authorities)  intended 
to  include  King  Solomon  in  ihe  number  of  those  who 
forfeited  their  salvation,  the  daughter- voice  put  in  the  pro- 
test of  heaven,  in  the  words  of  Job  xxxiv.  33,  "  Shall  his 
recompense  be  as  thou  wilt,  that  thou  refusest  it  1^  "  The 
great  reconciliation  again  of  God  with  the  house  of 
David,  as  represented  by  the  exile  king  Jeconiah,  when 
the  Babylonian  captivity  was  nearing  its  end,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  daughter- voice  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
'*  Return,  ye  backsliding  children,  and  I  will  heal  your 
backslidings.  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee:  for  thou  art 
the  Lord  our  God  "  (iii.  22)  \  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  daughter-voice  is  not  confined  in  its  quotations 
to  the  canonical  scriptures.  Sometimes  the  daughter- 
voice  even  quotes  sentences  from  the  Apociypha.     This 

*  B.  T.  Berachoth,  3  a. 

'See  Low,  QeaammeUe  SohrifUHf  II,  p.  58,  n.  z.  A  good  essay  on  the 
subject  is  still  a  desideratum. 

*  Num.  Rabbah,  XIV,  and  paraUel  passages.  *  Ln.  Babhah,  XXI. 
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was  ihe  case  in  Jabneh,  where  ihe  Synhedrin  met  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  There  a  voice  from  heaven 
was  heard  reproducing  a  verse  from  the  Wisdom  of  Ben 
Sira  (iii.  2,2),  ''Ye  have  no  need  of  the  things  that  are 
secret^."  It  is  true  that  Ben  Sira  has  ''thou  hast  no  need'! 
(in  the  singular),  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  voice  from 
heaven  is  not  always  very  exact  in  its  quotations^  adapting 
them  in  its  own  way  to  the  message  to  be  announced. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  Saul  disobeying  the 
commandment  of  God  regarding  the  extermination  of  the 
Amalekites,  there  came  the  daughter-voice  and  said  unto 
him,  "  Be  not  more  righteous  than  thy  Maker  "  nn^  pnvn  ^« 
l^lpD*.  You  will  easily  recognize  in  this  warning  the  words 
of  Ecdesiastes  (vii.  16),  **Be  not  righteous  over  much"  ^k 
nann  pnvn ,  only  that  nann  was  altered  into  nns  required  by 
the  prefix  of  ^y\po,  which  word  was  apparently  added 
by  the  voice  from  heaven. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  daughter- voice  is,  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  only  audible  to  those  who  are  prepared 
to  hear  it.  "  Every  day/'  says  the  rather  mystically  in-r 
clined  B.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  ^  goes  forth  a  voice  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  makes  proclamation  and  says,  "Woe  to  the 
creatures  for  their  contempt  of  the  Torah."  As  rightly 
pointed  out  by  the  commentators,  this  voice  is  only  heard 
by  fine,  sensitive  natures,  that  are  receptive  of  divine  mes- 
sages even  after  the  discontinuance  of  prophecy^.  In  this 
case  the  daughter-voice  becomes  something  quite  subject 
tive,  and  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  authoritative  character. 
The  renegade  Elisha  ben  Abuyah,  or  as  he  is  commonly 
called  nriK,  the  '^  other  one,"  in  his  despair  of  doing  repen- 
tance, heard  a  voice  coming  straight  from  behind  the 
throne  of  Qod,  saying  unto  him,  ^^  Come  back,  ye  backsliding 
children^  except  thou  '  other  one,' "  and  thus  he  abandoned 
himself  to  an  immoral  life^.    Contrast  this  story  with  that 

'  Jer.  T.  Sotah,  aa  a. 

'  ChapUn  o/R,  Eliezer^  XUY,  but  see  also  B.  T.  Toma,  aa  b. 

*  See  Perek  R.  MHr,  *  B.  T.  Chaggigah,  15  a. 
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of  Manasseh,  the  worst  sinner  among  the  kings  of  Judah. 
It  is  to  this  effect.  When  the  captains  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  defeated  Manasseh  and  put  him  among  thorns, 
and  inflicted  upon  him  the  most  cruel  tortures,  he  invoked 
all  the  strange  gods  he  was  in  the  habit  of  worshipping, 
but  no  relief  came.  Suddenly  he  said,  ''I  remember  my 
father  once  made  me  read  the  following  verses  (from  Deut. 
iv-  3O9  31),  'When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee,  .  .  .  return  thou  to  the  Lord 
thy  God.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful  God ;  he 
will  not  forsake  thee  nor  destroy  thee.' "  He  then  began 
to  address  his  prayers  to  God.  The  angels — in  a  most 
unangelic  way,  I  am  sorry  to  say — shut  up  the  gates  of 
heaven  against  his  prayer,  but  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
he,  said,  '<  If  I  do  not  receive  him  I  shut  the  gate  in  the  face 
of  repentance."  And  thus  ''he  was  entreated  of  him  and 
heard  his  supplication  ^."  The  moral  of  the  two  stories  is, 
that  the  ''other  one"  tinisted  to  fresh  messages, and  went  to 
perdition,  while  Manasseh  fell  back  upon  the  family  Bible 
and  was  saved.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  such  moral 
catastrophes  as  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  "other  one"  which 
brought  the  voice  of  heaven  into  disrepute.  The  verdict 
of  the  Babbis  in  the  second  century  was,  that  no  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  it  when  arrogating  to  decide  against  the 
moral  conviction  of  the  majority.  The  Torah  is  not  in 
heaven^.  Its  interpretation  is  left  to  the  conscience  of 
catholic  Israel. 

Now  it  is  this  conscience  of  Israel  which  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  lesson  to  be  derived  fix)m  the  Scriptures  at  the 
first  glance,  or  rather  the  first  hearing,  but  insists  upon  its 
expansion.  Thus  when  interpreting  Lev.  xix.  36,  the 
^bbis  somehow  managed  to  derive  from  it  the  law  of 
"  let  your  speech  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay  ^."  Again,  when 
commenting  upon  the  seventh  commandment,  they  inter- 
preted it  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  prohibition 

»  Pesikta  (ed.  Buber),  p.  i6a  sq.  «  B.  T.  Bdba  Uesda,  59  a. 

'  Torath  Kohanim  (ed.  Weiss),  91  b. 
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of  even  an  unchaste  look  or  immoral  thought^.  The  rules 
of  interpretation  by  which  such  maxims  were  derived 
from  the  Scriptures  would  perhaps  not  satisfy  the  modem 
philologian.  They  indeed  belong  to  the  *^  second  sense  "  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  sense  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  aU 
history  and  development.  '^  Ood  hath  spoken  once,  twice 
I  have  heard  this"  (Ps.  Ixii.  12),  which  verse  is  interpreted 
by  the  Rabbis  to  mean  that  Scripture  is  capable  of 
many  interpretations  or  hearings*.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  these  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  tending 
to  improve  upon  the  "first  sense"  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced by  the  formula :  '*  I  might  hear  so-and-so,  therefore 
there  is  a  teaching  to  say  that,"  &c.  1D1^  niD^n  .  ♦  ♦  ^jk  yoiB^*. 
Put  into  modem  language  the  formula  means  this:  The 
words  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  at  the  first  glance  (or 
first  hearing)  conceived  to  have  this  or  that  meaning,  but 
if  we  consider  the  context  or  the  way  in  which  the 
sentences  are  worded,  we  must  arrive  at  a  different  con- 
clusion. This  parallel  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on 
the  expression  ^icoi/o-arf ,  "  you  have  heard  that  it  was  said  . . . 
but  I  say  unto  you,"  a  phrase  frequent  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  After  the  declaration  made  by  Jesus  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Torah,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
quote  passages  from  it  showing  its  inferiority.  The  only 
way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  is  to  assume  that  Jesus  used 
some  such  phrase  as  the  one  just  quoted^  OK  ytsi^,  ^*  I  might 
hear,"  or  "  one  might  hear,"  that  is  to  say,  "  one  might  be 
mistaken  in  pressing  the  literal  sense  of  the  verses  in 
question  too  closely."  Against  such  a  narrow  way  of 
dealing  with  Scripture  he  witmed  his  disciples  by  some 
formula,  as  noi^  l^thn,  **  there  is  a  teaching  to  say  that 
the  words  must  not  be  taken  in  such  a  sense."  But  the 
formula  being  a  strictly  Rabbinic  idiom^  it  was  not  rendered 
quite  accurately  by  the  Greek  translator.  Hence  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  Matt.  iii.  17,  20,  and  the 

^  See  Pesikta  BabbaOiif  p.  124  b.  '  B.  T.  Sanhedrinj  34  a. 

'  MeekOta,  3  a,  6  a,  &o. 
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matter  following  upon  these  verses.  I  only  wish  to  add 
that  in  Rabbinic  literature,  it  is  sometimes  God  himself 
who  undertakes  such  rectifications.  Thus  we  read  in  an 
ancient  Midrash  with  reference  to  Jer.  iv.  2,  ''And  thou 
shalt  swear  as  the  Lord  liveth,  in  truth  and  in  judg- 
ment ** :  "  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  said  unto 
Israel,  *  Think  not  that  you  may  swear  by  my  name,  even 
in  truth.'  You  may  not  do  so  unless  you  have  obtained 
that  high  degree  of  sanctity  by  which  Abraham,  Joseph, 
and  Job  were  distinguished,  who  were  called  Qod-fearing 
men,"  D^n^K  ^env  This  limitation  of  swearing,  even  in 
truth,  is  indicated  according  to  the  Rabbis  in  Deut.  xx.  10, 
which  verse  is  interpreted  to  mean^  **  If  thou  fear  thy  God, 
and  art  exclusively  in  his  service,  thou  mayst  swear  by 
his  name,"  not  otherwise^. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  the  patriarch,  I  may 
perhaps  state  the  fact  that,  besides  the  epithets  "  the  God- 
fearing" Abraham,  or  Abraham  ''the  friend  of  God/' 
Abraham  also  bears  in  Rabbinic  literature  the  title  of 
Rock.  The  wording  of  the  Rabbinical  passage  and  the  terms 
used  in  it  wiU  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  student  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  Matt.  xvi.  18  we  read:  "And  I  also 
say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Petroe^  and  upon  this  petra 
I  will  build  my  church."  The  Rabbinic  passage  forms  an 
illustration  of  Num.  xxiii  9^ ''  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks 
I  see  him,"  and  runs  thus :  There  was  a  king  who  desired 
to  build,  and  to  lay  foundations  he  dug  constantly  deeper, 
but  found  only  a  swamp.  At  last  he  dug  and  found  a  petra 
(this  is  the  very  word  the  Rabbi  uses).  He  said,  "  On  this 
spot  I  shall  build  and  lay  the  foundations."  So  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  desired  to  create  the  world,  but 
meditating  upon  the  generations  of  Enoch  and  the  deluge, 
he  said,  "  How  shall  I  create  the  world  whilst  those  wicked 
men  will  only  provoke  me  ?  "  But  as  soon  as  God  perceived 
that  there  would  rise  an  Abraham,  he  said,  "  Behold,  I  have 
found  the  j)etra  upon  which  to  build  and  to  lay  foundations." 
^  Tanchwna,  mrco. 
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Therefore  he  called  Abraham  Rock,  as  it  is  said,  ''Look 
unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn.  Look  unto  Abraham, 
your  father"  (Is.  li.  i,  2)^. 

The  parallels  given  so  far  have  been  more  according  to 
the  letter.  I  will  now  give  one  or  two  parallels  according 
to  the  spirit. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  attempts  made  by  various 
authors  to  describe  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
best  book  of  this  class  is  undoubtedly  Schlirer's  History 
of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Age  of  Jesus  Christ,  It  is 
a  very  learned  work,  particularly  as  fSEur  as  the  Greek  and 
Soman  documents  are  concerned.  Its  treatment  of  such 
topics  as  the  geography  of  Palestine,  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  the  plan  of  the  Temple,  and  kindred  subjects 
is  almost  perfect.  A  most  excellent  feature  in  it  is  the 
completeness  of  its  bibliography,  there  being  hardly  any 
dissertation  or  article  in  any  of  the  learned  periodicals, 
which  is  not  duly  registered  by  the  author.  But  all  these 
fine  things  are,  to  use  a  quaint  Eabbinic  phrase^  only  *'  after- 
courses  of  wisdom."  Bibliography  in  particular  is  not  even 
an  after-course.  It  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
"nienu  served  sometimes  by  very  ignorant  waitei's^  possessing 
neither  judgment  nor  discretion.  The  general  vice  attach- 
ing to  this  whole  class  of  works  is^  that  no  attempt  is  made 
in  them  to  gain  acquaintance  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  period  about  which  they  write.  Take 
for  instance,  the  subject  of  prayer.  Considering  that  pre- 
Christian  Judaism  gave. to  the  world  the  Psalms,  and  that 
post-Christian  Judaism  produced  one  of  the  richest  liturgies ; 
considering  again  that  among  the  various  prayers  which 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Talmud, 
there  is  also  one  that  forms  a  close  parallel  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer ; — considering  all  this  one  might  expect  that  also  in 
the  times  of  Jesus  the  Jews  were  able  to  pray,  and  in  fact 
did  pray.    The  contents  of  their  prayers  might  be  of  the 

^  TaJOnU,  I,  §  766.  See  Dr.  Taylor's  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  ed.  a, 
p.  i6o. 
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greatest  importance  for  the  student,  expressing  as  they 
probably  did  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  age  and  the 
ideal  aspirations  of  the  nation.  But  what  our  theological 
waiters  dish  up  is  a  minimum  of  prayer  dressed  up  in 
a  quantity  of  rubrics  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  stigmatize 
their  authors  as  miserable  pedants.  And  no  attempt  is 
made  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  even  this  minimum.  No 
explanation  is  given,  for  instance,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  yoke  of  which  the 
Rabbi  was  supposed  to  receive  upon  himself,  the  *'Hear, 
O  Israel,"  &c.  The  terms  ''  sanctification  of  the  name  of 
God,'*  *« Father  in  heaven,"  and  "renewed  world"  are  also 
frequent  in  Jewish  literature  and  in  the  Jewish  Prayer- 
book,  but  no  sufficient  attention  is  given  to  them.  To 
my  knowledge  Dalman  is  the  only  modem  scholar  who 
recognizes  the  importance  of  these  terms,  and  similar  ones, 
in  their  bearing  upon  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  has  at  least  made  an  attempt  at  their 
analysis  in  his  book  Die  Worte  Jesu. 

Another  important  point,  which  has  never  been  properly 
examined,  is  the  unique  position  which  ihe  Kenesseth 
Israel,  the  congregation  of  Israel,  or  ideal  Israel,  occupies 
in  Rabbinic  theology.  Yet  it  forms  a  striking  parallel  to 
that  held  by  Jesus  in  Christian  theology.  The  Kenesseth 
Israel  was,  like  the  Spirit  of  the  Messiah,  created  before  the 
world  was  called  into  existence.  '^She  is  the  beloved  of 
Qod,  in  whom  he  rejoices " ;  and  there  is  no  endearing 
epithet  in  the  language,  such  as  son,  daughter,  brother, 
sister,  bride,  mother,  lamb,  or  eye,  which  is  not,  according 
to  the  Rabbis,  applied  by  the  Scriptures  to  express  the 
intimate  relation  between  God  and  the  Kenesseth  Israel 
Not  even  the  title  of  ''  god,''  of  which  God  is  otherwise  so 
jealous,  is  denied  to  Israel,  as  it  is  written,  **  I  have  said  ye 
are  gods."  Nay,  God  even  says  to  Moses,  "Exalt  Israel 
as  much  as  thou  canst,  for  it  is  as  if  thou  wert  exalting 
me  " ;  whilst  he  who  denies  Israel  or  rises  against  Israel  is 
denying  God.    In  fact,  it  is  only  through  the  witness  of 
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Israel  that  God  is  God,  and  he  would  cease  to  be  so  were 
Israel  to  disappear,  as  it  is  written,  ^*  Ye  are  my  witnesses, 
. . .  and  I  am  God  \'*  But  there  is  no  fear  of  such  a 
calamity.  Israel  is  older  than  the  universe  and  forms  the 
rock  on  which  the  world  was  built.  As  a  rock  towering 
up  in  the  sea,  so  the  Eenesseth  Israel  stands  out  in  history, 
defying  all  tempests  and  temptations ;  for  "  many  waters 
cannot  quench  the  love"  between  God  and  the  Kenes* 
seth  Israel^.  She  is  indeed  approached  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  with  the  seducing  words,  *'What  is  thy 
beloved  more  than  another?  Beautiful  and  lovely  thou 
art,  if  thou  wilt  mingle  among  ua  Why  dost  thou  permit 
thyself  to  go  through  fire  for  his  sake,  to  be  crucified  for 
his  name  1  Come  unto  us,  where  all  the  dignities  in  our 
power  are  awaiting  thee/'  But  Israel  resists  all  temptations ; 
they  point  to  their  connexion  with  God  throughout  their 
history,  to  his  love  unto  them,  shown  by  conferring  upon 
them  the  gift  of  holiness,  which  even  a  Balaam  envied,  and 
to  the  promise  held  out  to  them  of  the  Messianic  times, 
when  suffering  will  cease  and  Israel  will  revel  in  the  glory 
of  God*."  These  few  quotations  suffice  to  show  what  an 
interesting  chapter  might  be  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
comparative  theology. 

Again,  our  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Jews 
during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  might  be  enriched  by 
a  chapter  on  miracles.  Starting  from  the  principle  that 
miracles  can  only  be  explained  by  more  miracles,  an 
attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  by  a  student  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  wonder- workings  of  the  Rabbis  recorded  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
reading  of  these  works,  but  his  reading  was  only  cursory. 
The  list  therefore  is  not  complete.  Still  it  yielded  a  harvest 
of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miracles.    They 

^  See  Jewish  Quabterlt  Retibw,  VI,  pp.  419  and  634,  for  referenoes. 
>  TaUeut,  ibid.;  aenesis  Bdbbah,  I,  and  Ccmi.  RabbahjyjJl. 
'  Cant  Bdbbah,  VII ;  Num.  Rdbbahy  II ;  Siphri  (ed.  Friedmann),  p.  143  a  ; 
and  Bashl's  CommefUary  to  Cant  V,  9. 

pf  a 
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cover  all  classes  of  supernatural  workings  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  but  occur  with  much  greater  frequency. 

A  repetition  of  these  miracles  would  be  tiresome.  I  will 
content  myself  with  reproducing  a  story  from  Tractate 
Chagigah,  which  will  illustrate  to  you  how  much  even  the 
individual  Jew  shared  in  the  glories  conferred  upon  the 
Eenesseth  Israel.  I  am  speaking  of  course  of  that  individual 
who  is  described  by  the  Rabbis  as  one  "  who  labours  in  the 
Torah  for  its  own  sake,  who  is  called  a  lover  of  God  and 
a  lover  of  humanity.  Unto  him  kingdom  and  authority  are 
given.  Unto  him  the  secrets  of  the  Torah  are  revealed."  The 
term  "authority,"  by  the  way,  is  given  with  the  word  rhtsnso^ 
suggested  probably  by  Ben  Sira  xlv.  17,  MBnoi  pirn  ini>nwyi, 
"  and  he  made  him  have  authority  over  statute  and  judg- 
ment " ;  whilst  Matt.  vii.  29,  "  and  he  taught  them  as  one 
having  authority,"  was  probably  suggested  by  Ben  Sira 
iii.  10,  ny^rh^  na  b^iy\,  "  and  he  who  has  authority  over  it 
shall  teach  it."  As  a  man  of  such  authority  we  may 
consider  R  Jochanan  b.  Zakkai,  the  hero  of  the  story  I  am 
about  to  relate.  He  was  the  younger  member  of  the 
"Eighty  Club"  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  and  thus  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Apostles,  though  he  survived  them.  He 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  an  event  which 
he  prophesied  forty  years  before  it  took  place.  He  is  best 
known  by  the  school  he  established  in  Jabneh,  where  the 
Synhedrin,  and  with  them  the  divine  presence  presiding 
over  this  assembly,  emigrated  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
There  (in  Jabneh)  he  died  about  108  a.c. 

It  is  related  that  Rabbi  Jochanan  b.  Zakkai  was  riding 
upon  his  ass  on  the  road,  while  his  pupil,  R.  Eleazar  b. 
Arach,  was  walking  behind  him.  Said  R.  Eleazar  to  him, 
'*  Master,  teach  me  a  chapter  about  the  matter  relating  to 
the  chariot,  that  is,  the  vision  in  the  first  chapter  of  EzekieL' 
The  master  declined,  preferring  to  hear  the  pupil. 
R.  Eleazar  said  again,  *^  Wilt  thou  permit  me  to  repeat  in 
thy  presence  one  thing  which  thou  hast  taught  me?''  to 
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which  he  gave  his  a43sent.  R.  Jochanan  then  dismounted 
from  his  ass^  and  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  gown  and 
seated  himself  upon  a  stone  under  an  olive-tree.  He  said 
it  was  disrespectful  that  he  should  be  riding  on  his  beast 
whilst  his  pupil  was  lecturing  on  such  awful  mysteries 
and  the  Shechinah  (the  divine  presence)  and  the  Malache 
Hashareth  (the  angels-in-waiting)  were  accompanying 
them.  Immediately  B.  Eleazar  began  his  exposition.  And 
there  came  down  a  fire  from  heaven  and  encircled  them 
and  the  whole  field.  And  the  angels  assembled  and  came 
to  hearken,  as  the  sons  of  men  assemble  and  come  to  look 
on  at  the  festivities  of  bride  and  bridegroom.  And  the 
trees  in  the  field  opened  their  mouths  and  uttered  a 
song,  ''Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons  and 
all  deeps. .  . .  Fruitfiil  trees  and  all  cedars,  . . .  praise  ye 
the  Lord."  And  an  angel  answered  from  the  fire  and  said, 
"  This  is  the  matter  of  the  chariot."  When  he  had  finished, 
R  Jochanan  b.  Zakkai  stood  up  and  kissed  him  on  his  head, 
saying,  "  Praised  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  has  given  our  father  Abraham  a  wise  son,  who  knows 
to  discourse  on  the  glory  of  our  Father  in  heaven."  So 
much  for  the  story.  I  need  hardly  recall  to  your  mind  the 
parallels  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  in  the  New  Testament  ^» 
'  My  lecture  is  at  an  end,  not  so  the  subject  it  treats.  To 
accomplish  the  latter  in  a  proper  critical  and  scientific 
manner  the  aid  of  fellow  workers  is  necessary.  I  have 
often  heard  the  wish  expressed  that  a  Jew  should  write 
a  history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  who  could  bring  all 
his  Babbinic  learning  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  time  is  as  yet  ripe  for  such  an  experiment. 
The  best  thing  to  be  done  at  present  is,  that  Christians 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Babbinic  litera- 
ture The  history  which  would  be  written  after  such  a 
study  would  certainly  be  more  scientific  and  more  critical. 

S.  SCHEOHTER. 
^  B.  T.  CMggigah,  II,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  ibid. 
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Since  Oppert  demonstrated  that  the  numbers  used  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  with  regard  to  the  generative  ages  of 
the  first  ten  generations  of  mankind  show  exactly  the 
proportions  of  ancient  Babylonian  systems  for  the  same 
period,  it  seemed  to  me  indubitable  that  the  numbers  of 
the  Masoretic  text  are  the  only  correct  ones  in  comparison 
with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Samaritan  text.  The 
latter  two,  as  it  is  known,  greatly  differ.  For,  whereas  we 
find  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  number  1656,  the  Samaritan 
gives  the  number  1307  and  the  Septuagint  2242  (cod.  Alex. 
2262)  as  the  year  of  the  deluge.  But  although,  as  I  have 
said,  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  Oppert  appear  self- 
evident,  the  two  other  texts  have  still  their  adherents. 
Dillmann  and  Budde  prefer  the  Samaritan  text,  while 
P.  Schanz  ^  shows  a  leaning  towards  the  Septuagint,  or  he, 
at  least,  thinks  that  not  sufficient  reasons  are  given  for  the 
preference  of  either  of  the  texts. 

I  am,  I  think,  able  to  prove,  beyond  refutation,  by  the 
Hebrew  text  itself,  that  the  Masoretic  numbers  are  correct. 
We  shall,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  our  evidence  learn 
to  interpret  more  correctly  a  number  of  very  important 

*■  ''Das  Alter  des  Henschengeschlechts,"  in  BibUsche  Shtditn,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  O.  Bardenhewer  I,  a,  Freiburg,  1896,  p.  aa. 
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passages,  and  to  doubt  some  of  the  methods  of  the  modem 
«'Quellen-kritik." 

The  genealogical  account  in  Gen.  v  is  given  in  a  definite 
and  invariable  form. 

"  A  lived  X  years  and  begat  B.  And  A  lived,  after  he 
begat  B^  y  years  and  he  begat  sons  and  daughters.  And 
all  the  days  of  A  were  z  years,  and  he  died." 

There  is  but  one  exception  made  in  this  so  strictly 
observed  rule,  viz.  in  the  case  of  Adam.  Here  the  text 
varies  and  is  as  follows:  *'And  all  the  days  that  Adam 
lived,"  ^D""^5^.  To  render  these  two  little  words  in 
the  translation  by  **that  he  lived  ^'  would  be  an  insigni- 
ficant repetition  of  the  same  meaning,  which  is  totally 
superfluous.  Besides,  with  but  one  exception,  in  Gen. 
XXV.  7,  to  which  passage  I  shall  return  later  on,  these 
words  are  not  again  met  with  in  the  whole  Bible,  wher- 
ever a  statement  of  a  person's  age  is  given.  By  this 
")S^,  undoubtedly  some  other  relation,  which  follows  from 
the  context,  was  intended  to  be  expressed  and  thus  special 
attention  was  to  be  called  to  it. 

The  following  instance  will  serve  as  an  instructive  exam- 
ple: Lev.  viii  Moses  is  told  to  take  Aaron  and  his  sons 
with  him,  and  the  garments,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and 
a  bullock  for  the  sin  ofiering,  and  two  rams  and  a  basket 
of  unleavened  bread.  Then  follows  a  description  of  their 
consecration.  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  invested  with  the 
garments  and  are  anointed  with  the  oil,  and  the  animals 
are  sacrificed.  Thereupon  Moses  takes  out  some  loaves  from 
the  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  rrtnj  ^jeb  n0«^  that  was  before 
the  Lord.  This  additional  sentence  is  not  without  import. 
For  practical  reasons,  viz.  those  of  cleanliness,  the  animals 
that  were  ofiered  up  were  only  brought  into  the  fore-court 
before  the  altar  immediately  prior  to  their  slaughter.  But 
the  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  which  was  also  wanted 
close  by  the  altar,  had  been  brought  there  before  the  whole 
function  had  begun.  For,  in  the  latter  case,  such  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  as  was  taken  in  the  former  one  was 
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not  necessary.  That  is  the  meaning  of  t^T)**^  ^ith  "«^,  that 
is  to  say,  that  which  up  till  then  stood  (had  stood  aLready)  ^ 
before  God,  viz.  before  the  altar. 

Thus  also  ^rr>e^  (Gen.  v,  5)  is  to  be  rendered :  "  The  days 
of  Adam,  namely  those  that  he  had  lived  up  till  therty  were 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years";  that  is  to  say,  he  has  lived 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years.  We  have  to  note  this  well 
and  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  But  what  can  it  be  that  is  to 
be  brought  under  the  special  notice  of  the  reader?  Is  it  to 
notify  that  Adam,  though  his  death  is  already  mentioned 
in  this  place,  survived  the  births  that  followed,  and  is  it 
because  Adam  is  the  first  in  the  lineage  that  only  in  his 
case  the  information  is  given  f  This  would  presuppose  the 
reader  to  be  very  impatient.  For  who  would  not  know 
himself  when  he  is  told  that  Adam  begets  in  the  year  130, 
that  Seth  begets  J05  years  after  that,  that  Adam  is  by  a 
long  way  not  yet  dead,  seeing  that  he  lived  930  years. 

By  the  little  words  ^D""^^^  it  is  intended  to  expressly 
call  attention  to  how  long  Adam  lived,  i.e.  when  he  died^ 
as  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  year  of  his  death 
and  another  fact.  And  this  can  only  be  the  birth  of 
Noah,  which  occurred  when  Adam  had  already  died.  Thus 
Noah  was  the  first  descendant  of  Adam,  in  the  direct  and 
principal  line,  who  was  bom  after  his  death. 

This  leads  us  to  understand  what  Lamech  said,  when 
he  called  his  son  by  the  name  of  Noah:  ''This  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our 
hands  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed/' 
i  nin^  iTinK  n^  nown  p  ^>t  f^yyo^  ^tepeo  ^DDn3'»  nt.    For 

T       •  T-J"  V     -  T    T~:T        •   •  "T       '  t^  —  ..   Bj  -   .  ......  ^»  *   ^'^ 

only  for  the  lifetime  of  Adam  had  the  ground  been  cursed. 
"  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life"  r^ayya  ^op  rro-i^n  rnr^ 
:?P%n  iy\  bh  na^afcta  (iii.  17). 

One  entirely  misunderstands  the  punishments  promised 
by  God  in  iii.  14  if  one  believes  them  to  refer  to  all  the 
succeeding  generations.    God  addresses  only  the  individual 

*  See  Wessely,  ib. 
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persons  present.  Unto  the  serpent,  unto  the  woman,  unto 
the  man  he  spoke.  Only  the  serpent  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
shall  eat  dust  all  the  days  of  its  life,  TJ.0  ^^  ^3.  Nowadays 
the  serpents  will  not  dream  of  it.  When,  however,  the 
condition  of  Paradise  will  be  renewed  in  the  Messianic 
age,  then  the  serpent  shall  eat  dust  again  (Isa.  Ixv.  25). 
Only  Eve  shall  suflfer  many  and  painful  pregnancies  of 
birtlis  and  shall,  nevertheless,  be  possessed  by  a  morbid 
desire  for  her  husband.  Ordy  Adam  shall  rule  over  his 
wife.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  it  is  the  man  who 
leaves  his  father  and  his  mother  in  order  to  cleave  to 
his  wife.  There  shall  be  a  unity  in  marriage,  "in^  "^b?*  ^^^ 
the  one  is  not  to  rule  over  the  other  (ii.  24).  Husband 
and  wife  have,  from  the  Biblical  standpoint,  perfectly  equal 
rights  before  God,  like  all  human  beings.  And  not  without 
reason  does  the  Bible  derive  nj^  from  e^^K.  It  is  nothing 
but  empty  talk  to  speak  of  the  "  inferior  position  of  woman 
in  the  Orient."  The  standard  for  eternal  laws  and  ever- 
lasting regulations  is  not  to  be  prescribed  to  the  Bible  by 
godless  customs  and  bad  habits.  This  is  specially  noted  in 
the  one  point  in  God's  speech,  in  which  reference  is  also 
made  to  the  descendants,  "  And  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed." 

And  what  have  dogmatics  not  attempted  with  this 
speech !  The  most  natural  conditions,  which  had  already 
been  predestined  in  the  first  order  of  creation  (i.  28 ;  ii. 
5,  15),  and  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  even  in  the 
Messianic  age,  viz.  pregnancy,  birth,  agriculture,  have  been 
stamped  as  being  unnatural  and  a  curse.  The  God  of  the 
Bible,  who  is  a  God  of  love  and  justice,  has  been  made 
into  a  God  of  monstrous  cruelty  and  injustice,  who  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man  has  doomed  all  unborn 
generations  by  an  everlasting  curse. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  Adam  must  be 
dead  before  the  curse  pronounced  upon  him  ceases.  Now 
Lamech  is  bom  anno  mundi  874,  Adam  dies  930,  Noah  is 
bom  1056.     When  Adam,  the  chief  of  the  family,  dies 
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mankind  breathes  anew,  in  the  hope  that  now  the  destined 
&te  will  cease,  and  this  hope  finds  prophetic  expression 
in  the  short  prayer  uttered  by  Lamech,  when  he  named 
the  first  people  bom  after  this  event.  And  he  intentionaUy 
makes  the  appellation  of  his  son  accordant  with  his  prayer,' 
^5537^.  However,  this  manifest  ]*elation  between  the 
death  of  Adam  and  the  birth  of  Noah,  which  is  also 
indicated  by  the  choice  of  the  same  expressions  in  iiL  17 
and  V.  29,  only  exists  in  the  numbers  of  the  Masoretic  text 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  birth-years, 
arranged  according  to  MT.,  LXX,  and  Samaritan  texts : — 


MT. 

T.XX 

Sam 

Adam 

dies 

annomundi 

930 

.23° 

?3° 

Seth           is  bom 

»} 

130 

230 

130 

Enos 

j> 

>» 

235 

435 

'^35 

Cainan 

>j 

» 

3«5 

6a5 

3*5 

Mahalaleel 

91 

»> 

395 

795 

395 

Jared 

»5 

>i 

460 

960 

460 

Enoch 

J> 

» 

6aa 

II22 

522 

Methusela 

>» 

jj 

687 

1287 

5S7 

Lamech 

99 

» 

874 

1474 

654 

Noah  „  „  1056  1662  707 

Hence  it  follows  that  according  to  the  LXX  Adam 
already  died  at  the  time  of  Mahalaleel,  before  Jared  was 
born;  and  that,  according  to  the  Samaritan,  Noah  was 
already  over  200  years  old  when  Adam  died.  But  as 
both  nevertheless  concede  to  Adam  930  years,  they  thereby 
betray  falsification.  To  disguise  it,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  them  to  let  Adam  be  much  older  or  younger. 
Having  omitted  to  do  so,  they  prove  not  to  have  under- 
stood at  all  the  purpose  of  the  Biblical  reckoning.  Moreover, 
the  tendency  of  these  feJsifications  is  somewhat  transparent. 
The  interest  of  the  Septuagint  is  directed  toward  the 
chronology.  Its  aim  is  to  get  at  a  higher  number  for 
the  year  of  the  deluge  and,  thereforCi  for  the  age  of  the 
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world,  than  is  given  in  the  Masoretio  text.  This  is  probably 
prompted  by  an  apologetic  desire  to  meet  the  assertions  of 
some  Greek  or  Egyptian  chronologers.  To  this  end  the 
generative  ages  are  increased,  whilst  the  periods  of  the 
lives  of  the  individual  ancestors  are  ignored,  and  the 
progression  of  the  respective  numbers  in  the  Masoretic 
text  is  left  intact.  There  is  only  in  r^ard  to  Lamech  a 
slight  variation  in  the  present  text  of  the  Septuagint 

In  the  Samaritan  text,  on  the  other  hand,  a  theological 
tendency  seems  to  be  pursued.  Both  the  year  of  generation 
and  the  lifetime  after  the  generation  are  decreased.  Jared 
not  i6a-8oo,  but  60-785;  Methusela  not  187-782,  but 
67-653.  Lamech  not  182-595,  but  53-600,  if  the  text  can 
be  relied  on.  Hence  the  nimiber,  representing  the  whole 
period  of  life,  must  be  changed  and  reduced. 

We  can  now  understand  why  the  formula  in  which  the 
account  is  given  is  so  circumstantial,  the  year  of  generation, 
the  remainder  of  lifetime,  the  total  period  of  life,  and 
finally  the  apparently  totally  superfluous  "and  he  died." 
The  author  wished  to  specially  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Adam  died  930  anno  mundi,  and  he  therefore  gives  this 
nimiber  expressly,  which  notifies  not  so  much  his  lifetime 
as  the  year  of  his  death.  And  in  order  to  make  the  formula 
uniform  he  does  exactly  the  same  in  the  accounts  that 
follow.  Moreover,  by  the  word  no^l — and  he  died — is  to 
be  further  indicated  that  the  threat  which  had  been 
declared  in  ii.  17  had  been  carried  out:  ^For  in  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,*'  ^^^^  0^3  ^| 
:imn  niD  uop.  It  has  been  unjustly  argued  that  Adam 
should  have  died  on  the  very  same  day  that  he  ate  of  the 
fruit.  For  D^a  with  an  Inf.  has  simply  the  meaning  of 
after.  This  is  convincingly  shown  by  such  passages  as 
Num.  vii.  84,  ne^i  D^^a  (the  anointing  had  taken  place 
twelve  days  before);  Jer.  vii.  aa ' ;  xL  4, 7  ;  xxxiv.  13  which 
happened  two  months  after. 

^  "  For  I  spake  not  onto  your  fktherB,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day 
that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings 
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There  is  no  need  for  the  other  .genealogical  account  to 
be  equally  diffuse  and,  therefore^  it  is  left  to  the  reader 
to  make  out  the  total  period  of  life  by  adding  up  the 
number  of  the  year  of  generation  and  that  of  the  years  that 
followed  it. 

A  series  of  other  passages  is  thereby  fully  elucidated, 
Gen.  iy.  26,  ^  Then  began  men  to  proclaim  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  iifp'*^  DK?a  Ki^b  bmn  w.  Wherever  this  expression 
is  found,  it  has  the  meaning  "  to  utter  a  sound  in  which 
the  word  God  is  proclaimed " ;  hence  to  address  to  God 
a  prayer,  especially  one  of  supplication.  To  render  this 
sentence  in  translation:  ^'Then  men  began  to  call  (their 
names)  after  the  name  of  the  Lord"  is  grammatically 
admissible.  But  we  do  not  hear  of  such  names  or,  at 
least,  such  a  conjecture  would  have  its  difficulties.  It 
has  been  surmised  that  the  author  intended  to  give 
a  casual  notice  of  the  beginning  amongst  mankind  of 
the  worship  of  God  by  prayer.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  we  can  always  detect  a  special  reason  wherever  in 
Genesis  casual  historical  notices  are  given,  we  do  not  see 
why  this  special  form  of  worshipping  God  should  only 
have  begun  with  Enoch  and  not  already  with  Seth.  The 
use  of  the  passive  form,  which  conspicuously  conceals  the 
subject,  and  the  indefinite  TM  are  also  striking.  Who 
called  1    And  when  ? 

The  words  are  merely  a  preliminary  indication.    The 

or  sacrifices."  Hence  it  was  conjectured  that  Jeremiah  was  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  l^slation  of  Leviticus  regarding  sacrifices.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  how  hasty  criticism  is  in  its  conclusions. 
By  the  words  that  follow  it  is  clearly  shown  what  the  prophet  wishes  to 
express :  "  But  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying :  Obey  my  voice, 
and  I  wiU  be  your  Gk>d,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people :  and  walk  ye  in  all  the 
ways  that  I  have  conmianded  you,  that  it  may  be  well  imto  you.*' 

The  prophet  clearly  and  literally  refers  to  Exod.  xix.  5,  the  mission  of 
Israel,  and  wishes  to  say :  ^  At  that  moment  X  did  not  ask  for  sacrifices 
as  a  condition  of  my  choice, — I  did  not  utter  a  single  word  about  them, — 
but  only  for  the  moral  obedience  towards  me  and  the  faithful  persistence 
in  the  (10)  commandments,  which  I  was  then  about  to  announce  to  you. 
But  have  you  kept  them  ?  " 
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prayer  of  Lamech  is  meant,  the  first  hopeful  supplicatioQ 
to  God,  of  which  the  sentence  quoted  was  perhaps  to  be 
only  the  beginning.  Or  there  is  the  word  njn^  to  be 
supplied  to  the  name  nb,  just  as  that  of  Cain  is  explained 
by  an  additional  sentence  with  n\T)'*^^  and  that  of  Seth  by 
one  with  Elohim,  though  their  respective  names  do  not 
contain  these  words.  (The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
names  of  Reuben^  Simeon,  Jehudah,  Zebulun,  Dan,  Naph- 
tali.)  To  this,  however,  the  name  of  Cain,  in  connexion 
with  which  ti\^]  has  already  been  mentioned,  may  be 
opposed,  unless  we  presume  that  it  only  refers  to  the 
lineage  of  Seth  and  that,  for  that  very  reason,  the  word 
nirr  is  avoided  in  regard  to  Seth  and  the  word  Elohim 
used.  But  in  any  case,  the  statement  refers  to  the  sentence 
of  Lamech,  who  was  the  first  to  proclaim  ninj.  But  when 
Lamech  uttered  these  words,  Seth  was  no  more  amongst 
the  living,  just  as  Adam  did  not  survive  them.  But  Enos 
was  the  oldest  still  alive.  For  Adam  died  930,  Seth  1042, 
Enos  1 140,  and  Noah  was  bom  1056.  Li  that  year,  Tfcjt,  one 
began,  brnn,  as  the  author  indefinitely  and  but  prelimi- 
narily here  indicates,  and,  as  we  now  learn,  it  was  Lamech 
who  began  to  proclaim  the  name  of  God.  And  in  thus 
pointing  out  already  in  this  place  the  proclamation  of  and 
the  supplication  to  God,  the  author  shows  that  he  looks 
upon  this  fact,  occurring  at  the  birth  of  Noah,  as  the  main 
point  in  the  whole  genealogy.  The  Cainites  form  the 
worldly  lineage  and  are  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
gressive human  culture.  Cain  himself  is  the  first  who 
built  a  city,  Jabal  accumulates  wealth  by  the  possession 
of  cattle,  Jubal  is  the  inventor  of  music,  whilst  Tubal-Cain 
invents  weapons.  But  this  kind  of  culture  leads  to  de- 
struction. It  begins  with  murder  and  ends  by  praising 
a  murder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sethites  form  the 
spiritual  lineage.  Their  progress  is  an  advance  in  the 
religious  conception  of  Elohim  (Seth)  through  Ha-elohim 
(Enoch)  to  Ihvh  (Noah).  Only  relations  to  the  Deity  are 
reported  of  them,  and,  this  being  the  chief  consideration 
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of  the  author,  he  at  the  beginning  already  makes  a  reference 
to  the  final  result. 

And  thus  the  following  deviation  is  also  elucidated. 

Genesis  contains  ten  n'lb^,  which  form,  so  to  speak, 
the  skeleton  of  the  whole  account.  As  a  rule  the  person, 
whose  nhpta,  generations,  are  to  be  enumerated,  has  already 
been  previously  mentioned  and  dealt  with  before  the 
chapter,  which  begins  with  T\\l^T\  n^.  For  by  Toledoth 
of  a  person  is  always  meant  the  account  of  his  eons  or 
descendants.  Where  there  are  several  sons,  and  only  the 
history  of  one  is  to  be  given  in  detail,  the  genealogical 
accounts  of  the  others  are  previously  dealt  with,  whilst  the 
principal  lineage  is  already  mentioned  along  with  them. 
But  the  latter  is  only  carried  on  so  far  as  is  required  by 
its  connexion  with  the  collateral  lineages.  To  prove  this 
invariable  method  it  will  be  well  to  enumerate  here  the 
Toledoth  (nh|rtn):— 

Gen.  vi  9,  J  ni  n^iirtn  n^  The  generations  of  Noah  are  : 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  &c.  But  that  these  were  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  we  have  already  learned  at  the  end  of 
the  genealogy  in  chap.  v.  32. 

Gen.  X.  I,  ni  ^ja  rh^h  n^  These  are  the  generations  of 
the  sons  of  Noah.  Here,  in  this  case,  the  sons  could  not 
already  have  been  previously  mentioned,  as  this  would 
have  necessitated  the  anticipation  of  all  the  Toledoth 
(n^i)to).    But  we  know  the  ni  ^ja  already. 

Gen.  xi.  10,  D?^  nhp\n  njfcj  These  are  the  generations  of 
Shem.  In  this  case  we  are  already  acquainted,  not  only 
with  Arphaxad,  but  also  with  Shelah,  Eber,  and  Peleg, 
because  the  collateral  lineage  had  in  Gen.  x.  25  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  descendant  Joktan,  the  brother  of 
Fdeg.  Joktan's  great-grandfather,  his  grandfather  and 
his  father  had,  therefore,  to  be  named  along  with  his 
sons. 

Gen.  xi,  27,  rrvi  rh^  n^  These  are  the  generations 
of  Terah :  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  &c«    But  that  these 
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were  the  three  bods  of  Tenth,  we  have  learned  already  at 
the  end  of  the  genealogy  in  chap.  xi.  10-26. 

Gen.  XXV.  12,  ^t<S9?^  nhbh  n^  The  account  of  the 
Toledoth  of  Ishmael  is  purely  genealogical. 

Gen.  XXV.  19,  pw  nhjrtn  n^.  There,  in  the  account  of 
the  generations  of  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Esau  could  not  yet  be 
mentioned,  as  their  birth  does  not  take  the  ordinary 
course. 

Gen.  xxxviL  2,  a^ip  nh|)ta  n^  These  are  the  generations 
of  Jacob,  Joseph  .... 

.To  him,  too,  we  have  been  already  introduced  ^. 

In  comparing  these  accounts  it  must  seem  strange  that 
the  name  of  Enos  is  already  mentioned  previous  to  the 
genealogical  account  of  Adam  and  his  descendants  by  Seth. 
K  Abel  had  been  alive,  Gen.  iv.  17  should  have  read: 
''Adam  had  two  sons,  Cain  and  Abel."  Then  would  have 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  Cainites  (not  their  Toledoth ; 
for  in  a  collateral  lineage,  these  invariably  are  purely 
genealogical)  and  then  would  come  the  Toledoth  of  Adam. 
Abel,  however,  had  been  murdered  and,  as  the  history  of 
the  Cainites  follows  immediately  upon  the  account  of  the 
further  fate  of  their  ancestor,  the  birth  of  Seth  is  not 
announced,  until  their  history  has  been  dealt  with.  Imme- 
diately after  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Seth,  the 
Toledoth  of  Adam,  viz.  the  history  of  the  Sethites,  ought  to 
have  followed.  But,  in  order  to  signalize  the  fact  TM,  so 
important  for  the  proper  understanding  of  v.  29,  the  name 
of  Enos  is  ahready  mentioned,  in  whose  lifetime  this 
occurred. 

*  For  the  criticism  of  Gen.  ii.  4  the  observation  of  these  fixed  principles 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  **  These  are  the  Toledoths  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth."  For  it  proves  that  ii.  4  belongs  to  what/oUcwtf  but  that  it 
pr$»9uppo8e$  chap,  i  with  all  its  portions,  from  the  creation  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  heavens  (Q^i^,  V>t  only  here)  to  the  creation  of  man,  the 
details  of  which  are  now  to  be  narrated.  Hereby  alone  the  theory  of 
two  distinctive  accounts  of  the  creation,  and  with  it  a  chief  pillar  of  the 
distinction  of  the  sources,  is  shaken. 
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And  hereby,  at  the  same  time,  a  rest  of  hope,  after  the 
gloomy  and  hopeless  end  of  the  history  of  the  Cainites, 
is  held  out  in  Scripture  by  a  promise  of  a  ray  of  light  for 
a  better  future,  which  will  return  to  God.  Exactly  the 
same  is  the  case  in  vL  17.  This  is  a  truly  prophetic 
conception  of  history,  in  which,  even  after  the  most 
gloomy  threats  and  prophecies,  the  ray  of  hope  and  of 
solace  breaks  through  in  the  divine  promise :  "  But  I  will 
not  destroy  Israel  entirely." 

In  this  connexion,  as  belonging  thereto,  must  be  men- 
tioned a  passage  to  which  the  greatest  dogmatical  impor- 
tance has  been  given  by  dint  of  its  having  become  the  locvs 
clasaicus  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  It  is  Gen.  viii.  21, 
*'  And  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  any  more  for  man's  sake,  D'Jtltn  "i^ga,  for  the  imagi- 
nation of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth,  DlKn  ap  ir  ^3 
*in^|D  iri;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  thing 
living,  as  I  have  done." 

Thus,  for  instance,  H.  Schultz  says  in  his  Alttestament- 
liche  Theologie^  p.  67a:  "Sin  is  here  undoubtedly  not 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  single  determinations  of 
the  will,  but  looked  upon  as  an  inclination  which  every- 
body has  been  given  with  human  nature,  as  we  know  it 
from  experience,  as  his  hereditary  portion,  viz.  as  original 
sin."  When  we  consider  the  whole  context  we  shall  find 
this  opinion  so  utterly  irrational,  that  only  a  dogmatical 
interest  could  have  produced  it,  and,  moreover,  could 
finally  insinuate  it  even  to  those  who  no  longer  have 
such  an  interest  or  never  had  it.  For  to  speak  of  the 
incorrigibility  of  mankind  was  rational  before  the  deluge 
and  might  have  even  been  made  the  cause  of  it.  But  now, 
immediately  after  the  deluge,  these  words  are  incompre- 
hensible. For,  one  is  bound  to  put  the  question,  if  man 
is  by  nature  incorrigible,  and  this  should  be  here  the 
reason  why  no  other  deluge  would  be  brought  about, 
why  then  was  the  first  one  not  omitted?  Besides  God 
deals  at  this  moment  only  with  the  fetmily  of  Noah,  who 
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has  been  expreeslj  designated  as  pious  beyond  question 
and  has  been  saved  on  that  account.  Was  it  necessaiy  to 
have  personal  merit  to  be  saved,  if  even  the  most  wicked 
are  saved^  later  on,  from  general  destruction  because  of  the 
immutability  of  human  corruption?  What  indeed  has 
happened  during  the  period,  intervening  between  the 
deluge  and  this  sentence,  which  could  have,  in  any  way, 
prompted  this  new  conception  of  Godi  Moreover  it  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  whole  idea  underlying  the  Old 
Testament.  For  nowhere  in  Scripture  is  it  said  that  sin 
is  something  innate,  destined  by  Qod.  It  is  the  general 
conviction  that  creation,  as  the  work  of  God's  hand,  was 
looked  upon  by  him  as  "  good."  And  now  the  same  God 
who  has  created  man  after  his  will^  is  supposed  to 
recognize  in  the  innate  sinfulness  of  man  a  fact  which  it 
is  beyond  his  power  to  alter,  and  which  he  must  take  into 
account !  I  have,  moreover,  not  yet  taken  into  considera- 
tion that.  xn^y^D  cannot  possibly  mean  something  innate. 
cmy^  is  the  period  of  maturity,  viz.  the  time  when  man 
can  decide  for  himself  by  his  free  will  Otherwise  it  should 
have  read  pstD. 

This  passage  has  been  thoroughly  misunderstood.  It 
does  not  at  all  refer  to  man  in  general,  but  to  the  man,  viz. 
Adam,  and  it  is  to  be  rendered :  ^*  I  will  not  again  curse 
the  ground  any  more /or  Adam's  sake,  for  the  imagination 
of  the  heart  of  Adam  was  evil  from  his  awakening  (from 
his  maturity)" ;  D'JKn=Adam,  ii.  15,  16, 18,  19,  20,  a i,  23; 
iii.  8,  9,  12,  20 ;  iv.  i.  God  declares  that  he  will  not  repeat 
either  of  the  two  destinies,  neither  the  curse  of  the  ground, 
which  was  caused  by  Adam  alone,  nor  the  deluge.  The 
latter  would  not  happen  again,  because  the  self-acquired 
moral  strength,  such  as  Noah  has  shown  in  '*  his  walking 
with  God,"  and  has  proved  himself  to  possess  amidst 
all  the  temptations  of  a  corrupt  generation,  could  not  be 
lost  entirely  in  all  the  descendants.    On  the  contrary,  the 

'  I  do  not  add :  *<  in  his  own  image  "  for  D^  and  n^  do  not  designate 
a  moral  quality. 

VOL.  XIL  G  g 
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words  rather  testify  to  the  indestructibility  of  the  inmost 
moral  worth  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  Love  of 
God  who  is,  with  the  proof  given,  ready  to  establish  a 
permanent  relation  (a  covenant)  with  man.  By  this 
promise  of  God  the  prayer  of  Lamech,  and  the  prophetic 
hope  which  he  had  placed  in  his  son  Noah,  is  also  fulfilled. 
We  see  it  being  realized  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  "  And  Noah  began 
to  be  an  husbandman/'  nonKn  B^K  nb  7mi,  the  peculiar  word- 
ing of  which,  especially  in  nonKn,  certainly  hints  at  Gen. 
iii.  17  and  v.  29,  while  ?^\  perhaps  alludes  to  ^mn  in  iv.  26. 

Thus  the  whole  history  from  Adam  to  Noah  is  pervaded 
by  a  uniform  idea,  to  recognize  which  the  two  apparently 
insignificant  little  words,  ^rmc^,  have  helped  us. 

This  so  highly  significant  expression  occurs  a  second 
time  in  Gen.  xxv.  7,  where  the  statement  of  the  age  of 
Abraham  is  made :  '^  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years 
of  Abraham's  life,  which  he  lived  up  till  then " — one 
should  note  this  well,  ^n-ntrK,  viz.  175  years.  What  is 
here  to  be  indicated  in  anticipation  1  Of  what  other  import 
is  the  statement? 

The  death  of  Abraham  is  also  here  already  announced. 
At  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  which  is  only  related 
later  on,  he  could  only  have  been  160  years  old.  For 
Abraham  was  100  years  older  than  Isaac ;  Isaac  married 
at  the  age  of  forty  and  begat  at  the  age  of  sixty.  People, 
therefore,  even  in  olden  times,  thought  to  be  able  to 
discover  herein  a  contradiction,  and  Budde  wished  to 
improve  upon  the  number  175  of  the  false  Samaritan 
text  by  substituting  the  number  145  for  it.  This  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  For,  as  we  have  already  remarked 
above,  it  is  the  established  editorial  principle  in  Genesis 
to  relate  in  anticipation  the  remainder  of  the  history  of 
an  older  lineage  along  with  the  collateral  lineages,  in  order 
that  the  succeeding  account  should  deal  exclusively  with 
the  younger  principal  lineage,  viz.  Gen.  iv.  16,  the  Cainites, 
before  v;  Gen.  x,  the  Japhethites  and  Hamites,  before 
xi  10;  xi.  26,  the  Terahites,  before  xii  i ;  xxi  20,  Ishmael; 
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xxv.  25,  the  Eeturahites  and  Ishmaelites,  before  xxvi.  19  ; 
Gen.  xxxvi,  the  Esavides,  before  xxxvii. 

For  Genesis  is  not  only  arranged  chronologically,  but 
genealogically  and  chronologically.  The  Talmudical  scho- 
lars of  the  Bible  are  perfectly  justified  in  maintaining 
rn\n2  imwoi  Dipo  f»«,  and  the  Samaritan  text  proves  again 
to  be  absurdly  falsified. 

Hence  it  could  not  have  been  the  purport  of  the  ^mJTK 
to  indicate  that  Abraham  was  still  alive  whilst  the  succeed- 
ing events  took  place,  though  his  death  is  here  already 
summarily  announced. 

Evidently  it  was  intended  to  point  out  that  Abraham 
would  again  be  referred  to  later  on.  T*his,  however,  can 
only  be  in  xxv.  aa,  viz.  "And  the  children  struggled 
together  within  her ;  and  she  said,  If  it  be  so,  why  am 
I  thus  1  And  she  went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord"  In  regard 
to  this  DiUmann  remarks:  **It  is  supposed  that  there 
were  at  that  time  already  places  for  oracles  (xiv.  7)  [?]  or 
prophets  and  priests  of  the  true  God  (xiv.  8)  [?]  to  whom 
one  could  go  for  inquiry  upon  such  matters.  If  chap, 
xxvi  formerly  preceded  xxv.  ai,  it  would  be  apposite 
to  look  for  the  sanctuary  that  is  here  meant  in  Beer- 
sheba,  xxvi.  23-25  (WeUhausen)."  But  this  is  far-fetched. 
Bebekah  simply  went  to  Abraham,  who  was  then  the 
only  qualified  interpreter  of  the  true  God.  Care  was, 
therefore,  taken  in  the  narrative  to  already  indicate,  in 
xxv.  7,  that  Abraham  was  then  still  living,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  interrogation,  where  Rebekah  could  have  made 
her  inquiry.  Thus  Ibn  Ezra,  too,  refers  the  words  Knib  Tj^rn 
7)\rv*^  HK  to  Abraham.  But  Shem  and  Eber  were  also  still 
alive  then.  Were  they  not  also  worshippers  of  nSn'^^'i 
Why,  one  would  ask,  could  she  not  have  gone  to  them 
to  inquire?  No.  For,  if  we  thoroughly  consider  this 
question,  we  shall  see  that,  in  this  matter  of  moment, 
Bebekah  could  have  consulted  no  one  but  Abraham,  and 
therefore  only  Abraham's  survival  is  specially  indicated. 

De  Wette  {BeUrdge^  11,  118)  ridicules  the  literal  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  narraiives  by  the  following  statement: 
"Concerning  this  struggling  Rebekah  could  have  been 
reassured  by  any  midwife,  and  the  movements  of  twins 
are  not  more  surprising  than  those  of  one  child."  As  far 
as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned,  he  may  be  right  in  the 
objection  he  raises,  but  it  is  not  at  all  removed  by  his 
theory  of  myth.  For  even  as  a  mythical  person  Rebekah 
must  act  somewhat  i*easonably.  By  the  way  we  may  here 
observe,  that  this  is  a  criticism  which  can  be  regularly 
brought  against  De  Wette.  And  Rebekah  may  appear  to 
be  a  mythical  person  to  De  Wette ;  for  the  narrator  she 
was  undoubtedly  a  real  and  living  woman,  who  knew 
as  well  as  all  married  women  of  the  whole  world  what 
pregnancy  signified.  We  need,  however,  but  supply  the 
few,  but  sufficient  indications  of  the  Bible  in  their  proper 
sense,  and  we  shall  have  full  light  and  a  complete  picture. 
Rebekah  is,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  by 
Abraham's  wish  that  she  was  taken  from  her  home,  .in 
order  to  bear  Isaac,  as  his  wife,  an  heir  according  to  the 
Divine  promise — one  heir.  Now,  however,  she  feels  herself 
enceinte  with  twins,  and  she  foresees  at  once  all  the  conflicts 
about  the  primogeniture.  She,  therefore,  goes  to  Abraham. 
For  it  was  to  him  that  these  promises  were  made ;  he  it 
was  who  had  her  fetched  from  her  parents ;  he  alone  can 
give  her  advice  (the  explanation  required).  She  does  not 
inquire  about  the  cause  of  the  "  movements  within  her  " — 
truly  every  midwife  could  have  told  her  that — but  what  is 
to  become  of  the  promise,  if  she,  as  she  feels,  will  give  birth 
to  twins.  What  reassures  her  are  the  last  words  of  his 
answer,  "^^V?  ^"^1^  ^'A  "And  the  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger"  (xxy.  23) — which  is  intentionally  ambiguous: 
One  will  rule.  He  has  the  faithful  confidence  that  God 
will  set  right  this  complication,  and  his  words  are  spoken 
in  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  those  addressed  to  Isaac  (Qen. 
xxii.  8),  ^?a  nbi;|)  n^  \^  hkt  D^ii)«  "My  son,  God  will 
provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  ofiering."  It  may  be 
that  Rebekah   from  the  beginning   bestowed  a  greater 
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love  upon  Jacob,  because  she  thus  interpreted  the  words 
of  Abraham,  *'And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger"; 
she  may  have  been  confirmed  therein  by  Jacob's  character, 
by  the  similarity  of  the  relation  between  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  who,  though  younger,  was  still  the  chosen  one,  and, 
finally,  by  the  example  of  Sarah.  In  any  ease,  from  the 
moment  Esau  had  taken  Hittite  wives,  i.e.  Canaanites, 
Rebekah  was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  heir 
of  the  Abrahamic  blessing,  the  starting-point  of  the  chosen 
people,  the  i^ace  of  which  was  to  be  strictly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Canaanites  as  well  as  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  narration  of  Bebekah's 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  blessing  of  the  father  to 
Jacob  is  immediately  following  the  notice  that  Esau  took 
Hittite  wives  (xxvi.  34  ffi).  In  the  same  way,  the  expulsion 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  which  is  demanded  by  Sarah,  is 
preceded,  as  its  reason,  by  a  forward  hint  at  a  frivolous 
behaviour  (PnjfD)  of  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  servant.  Her 
words  (Gen.  xxvii.  13),  ^?a  l^^i'i?  ^^  "  Upon  me  be  thy 
curse,  my  son,"  clearly  show  that  she  is  not  prompted  by 
UiTid  love,  but  is  guided  by  the  conviction  that  she  is  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan,  which  she,  in  the  face  of 
Isaac's  error,  must  carry  out  by  all  means.  For  the  latter 
is  blind  in  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  firstborn.  But 
God  almost  always  rejects  the  very  firstborn,  and  clearly 
shows  us,  that  the  birth  alone  does  not  decide.  Not  Cain, 
but  Abel  is  preferred.  Not  Shem,  but  Japheth  seems  the 
senior,  neither  Elam  nor  Asshur,  but  Arphaxad  continue 
the  lineage,  not  Ishmael  but  Isaac,  not  Esau  but  Jacob  is 
chosen.  Reuben  is  rejected  and  Judah  obtains  the  dominion. 
Ephraim  is  by  Jacob  preferred  to  Manasseh.  Not  Aaron, 
but  Moses  becomes  the  leader.  David  is  the  youngest  of 
his  brothers.  We  must  compare  Rebekah's  advice  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxviL  8),  ^bi?a  PDC^  ^?a  nnj)  "  But  thou,  my  son,  obey 
my  voice '' ;  with  God's  instruction  to  Abraham,  of  which 
she  certainly  must  have  heard  (Gen.  xxL  12),  ">?«<«  "10<  ?b 
nj»{)a  y^  rn^  yff^  "  In  all  that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee. 
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hearken  unto  her  voice."  The  mother's  heart  knows 
better. 

Rebekah  shows  the  same  solicitude  lest  the  realization 
of  the  promises,  for  whose  sake  she  left  her  home  and  her 
country,  might  be  frustrated,  in  a  second  exclamation  of 
being  weary  of  her  life.  Gen.  xxvii.  46  *'I  am  weary  of 
my  life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth*  If  Jacob  take 
a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  such  as  these  which 
are  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good  shall  my 
life  do  me?"  There  is  the  danger  lest  Jacob  marry  a 
Canaanite  woman.  For  even  the  mother  of  the  chosen  one 
must  belong  to  a  select  family.  Hence  we  are  purposely 
informed  that  Hagar  was  an  Egyptian  woman  (xvi.  i,  3), 
and  that  Ishmael  too  married  an  Egyptian  woman  (xxi.  2i)» 
that  the  wives  of  Esau  are  Hittite  women  (xxviiL  34  f.), 
and  that  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  bom  in  Padan-Aram  from 
Aramite  woman  (xxx). 

Thus  Rebekah  is  represented  as  a  woman  who  only 
lives  in  the  spirit  and  for  the  sake  of  the  divine  promises, 
and  who  regards  their  promotion  as  the  sole  object  of  her 
life.  She  is  worthy  of  the  choice  of  Eleazer,  which  was 
destined  by  God,  and  is  a  worthy  daughter  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah. 

If  one  would  call  my  interpretation  Midrashy  I  (Jo  not 
object.  For  only  by  Buch  Midrash  can  we  meet  the 
intentions  of  the  narrator  who  brings  the  Biblical  persons 
before  us  as  living  beings.  Their  speeches,  actions,  and 
experiences  he  relates  rationally  and  wishes  them  to  be 
also  rationally  comprehended.  Gtenesis  will  never  be 
understood  if  one  scent  everywhere  the  mythical  spectre, 
or  expect  from  it  nothing  but  the  relation  of  insignificant 
historical  notices;  and  still  less  so,  if  one  takes  up  the 
standpoint  of  the  Criticism  of  the  sources  (Quellenkritik), 
which  appears  to  me  the  most  perverse  theory  which  has 
ever  been  established  in  Biblical  science.  It  seems  to  me 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  true  Biblical  exegesis.  The 
perplexity  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  the  fact  that,  for 
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instance,  iii.  17  ;  iv.  a6  ;  v.  5  ;  v.  29 ;  viiL  ax  ;  ix.  20  could 
only  have  one  author,  suits  my  position  very  well  indeed. 
Hitherto  it  had  decreed  iii  17,  J ;  iv.  a6,  J ;  v.  5,  P ;  v.  29, 
J ;  viii,  ai,  J ;  ix.  20,  J ;  x,  J,  P,  J,  P,  J,  P ;  xi.  10,  P,  J,  P. 
It  can  only  find  its  way  out  of  this  difficulty  with  the  help 
of  its  famous  editor  ("  Redactor  "), 

But  in  the  next  study  I  shall  endeavour  to  raise  further 
doubts  against  the  critical  position  by  showing  the  distinction 
between  1^  and  i^i^n.  Besides  the  exegetic  and  theological 
results  which  have  emanated  incidentally  from  my  present 
inquiry,  I  hold  it  of  importance  to  have  given  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  numbers  of  the  Masoretic  text  in  the 
antediluvian  chronology  have  proved  to  be  the  only  correct 
ones.  Herein  we  have  one  more  proof  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Hebrew  text  in  general,  with  which  no  clumsy 
''  Redactor''  has  interfered. 

B.  Jacob. 

Oottingen. 
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BEN  ASHEFS  RHYMES  ON  THE  HEBREW 
ACCENTS. 

Pabt  op  a  new  Intboduotion  to  a  pobthoomino 

BE-I8SUE*   OP  "THE   HeBBEW  AcOENTS," 

By  Abthub  Davis. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  work  assigned 
to  Ben  Asher,  probably  the  first  treatise  on  the  special 
subject  of  the  accents.  Ben  Asher's  book  is,  for  us^  a 
sphinx :  it  mutters  like  an  ancient  oracle.  To  solve  its 
riddles  is  difficult ;  the  whole  book  is  penned  in  rhythmic 
rhyme,  the  opening  clause  runs  thus : — 

n^^op  DTO  Dn:^ipo  nniKoa  onDien  ne^  o'^^tr  n'Tivt^n  nio  "^id 

The  order  of  the  symbols'  secret  lore, 

The  twelve  designed 

Like  to  fixed  stars  of  yore, 

These  great,  these  small; 

Each  beautifully  linked,  nor  hid  at  alL 

Uttered  by  those  of  understanding  mind ; 

Set  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  sealed  withal. 

Elsewhere  a  clause  concludes  thus : — 

:rtn'  i6  nip  rm  pon  nnm  nsio  ^m  rrt  ^  ^pon  b^ 

Through  Scripture  writ  clear 
By  Scribe  and  by  Seer, 
The  symbol  set  here 
Shall  not  disappear. 

^  Myers  &  Co.,  Booksellers*  Bow,  Strand,  London. 
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And  thus  throughout  its  weird,  wild  leaves.  I  will 
conclude  this  description  with  a  snap-shot  at  the  sphinx 
as  she  proposes  her  enigma  of  the  ''Twelve  Stars" — or 
symbols — of  the  "Three  Books"  (Job,  Proverbs,  and 
Psalms). 

bca  Dn:inn  •  mian  Dnoo  nc^ea  yem  •  todb^  Dn:yon  ihv 

Pb6i  HDca  •  pm  )b  ^ae^  nnsoi  hb  onM  ntrh^ffz  '  nrto  ran 
^•Tia  v^^b  •  p^  1DP  oSvi^  •  pn  ii>  *B^i>e>  :pru^  rnsxo2  i6  •  pn"^^ 
^trnDn  :  pbn  ii>  b^  onc^hs^ai  ♦  phn*  vh  onDyoa  •  pbo  )b  ^r^^  :  po 

nriND  yvDW  e^tra  ♦  nnro  mip:i  i^po  •  in  ii>  ^^nDB^  :  tiny  nTi'^i 
DHD  ♦  mno  npDBi  uiytDi  mm  rwiD  •  m)yo  oyo  bn  •  ann  idib^ 
naimi  ♦  n:in  vhk  dp  •  mijn  nm  nnoi  :ninn  ddp  •  mnv  vh 
i-n^n  rtna  dpd  •  ninjn  t>  rr^^i  :  nao:  ono  Kim  '  nanc^  nioipo 
:  nSni  wiem  ♦  rh)jr\  ^im  t  nbym  onio^  nr  :  nino^  pD^i»  oyw  ♦  rhv* 

irhn  noB^i  Mn  ^d  ♦  kSdd  i^aB^m  pa 

Those  left  of  the  accents  be  eight,  revealed 
Within  three  books  of  the  Scripture's  field. 
By  wisdom  and  understanding  sealed. 

Eight  mighty  princes,  spoken  all 

With  throat  and  tongue;  and  four  in  thrall, 

Enlinked,  not  mighty  men,  but  small 

Twelve  by  statute  when  all  are  told: 
Four  making  music,  and  eight  that  unfold 
Exceeding  sweet  singing;  lo,  these  things,  how  old! 

K 

He,  called  Chizz^,  is  set  at  the  head. 

Girt  like  a  strong  man  with  power  inbred, 

All  through  the  three  books  scattered  and  spread. 
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& 

The  second  is  R^thek;  chainM  he 
Of  lip  and  tongue ;  and  it  cannot  be 
That  he  shall  be  broken  hastily. 

K 

V 

The  third  is  Th&ets,  with  him  for  aye 
Doth  pleasing  harmony  hold  sway, 
Upbuilding  the  breaches  on  the  way. 

< 

The  fourth  Salfek^;  and  lo,  for  this 
Among  the  accents  no  part  there  is, 
Yet  amid  three  is  a  portion  his. 

The  fifth  is  Natz^ach,  set  in  state, 

With  a  hand  upheld  and  a  finger  straight, 

Mighty  and  honourable  and  great. 

The  sixth  is  T6kef,  that  riseth  high, 
And  looketh  forth  with  a  watchful  eye, 
In  two  ways  powerful  to  espy. 

M 

A 

The  seventh  Torfef  with  an  upward  bent 

And  a  tearing  finger  forward  sent^: 

With  the  third  one  and  the  fourth  one  blent. 

The  eighth  Gazer  that  hath  display 
Of  a  staff  and  a  dot  in  set  array. 
Qirt  at  the  head  and  placed  midway^. 

^  It  is  not  amongst  the  aooents  of  the  '<  Twenty-one  Books,"  but  foond 
only  in  the  "  Three  Books.** 

'  Ben  Asher  probably  describes  the  Tortf  or  Athnachta  found  in  some 
MSS.  with  OTM  claw  or  finger,  i.  e.  two  dashes  forming  an  acute  angle. 

'  The  dash  over  the  first  letter  and  the  dot  over  the  tone  eyllable. 
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IK  and  1^ 
Shoph^  Har^b  amid  the  rest 
Moveth  ever  upon  his  quest. 
Turning  east  and  turning  west. 

IK 
Fisk&h  is  set  in  order  right ; 
From  thence  he  will  not  disunite, 
Dwelling  always  full  in  sight. 

K 

Muttiich  he  tumeth  about  with  a  cry, 
Camped  with  his  brethren,  changed  constantly, 
Yet  numbered  among  their  company. 

And  Niach^  falling  and  rising  once  more 
About  a  word — now  he  mounteth  o'er, 
Now  to  the  right  hand  he  may  soar. 

This  is  their*  order  set:    Meulfeh, 
YorM  yOlhh,  Ponfeh  and  ToM, 
Bin  and  Hask^l  and  Memulfeh. 
Who  is  wise  will  observe  their  way. 

^^*  The  English  rendering  of  these  verses  and  of  the 
two  Hebrew  lines  on  p.  452,  is  the  work  of  my 
daughter,  Nina  Davis. 

*  It  is  not  clear  if  rr>a  or  rhrs/^  -n  n»*3  is  the  name  of  the  accent,  or  if  it 
is  an  accent  at  all.    According  to  Heidenheim  it  is  an  instruction. 

*  Viz. :  the  connective  accents. 
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A  FURTHEE  FRAGMENT   OF  BEN   SIRA. 

PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  fragment  reproduced  in  the  following  pages,  line  by 
line  and  page  by  page,  was  discovered  lately  in  the  Cairo 
Collection  of  Cambridge  University  Library.  The  MS. 
(called  for  convenience  sake  MS.  C)  consists  of  two  leaves, 
paper,  measuring  14-3  x  10  cm.  The  middle  sheet  or  sheets 
have  gone,  and  a  part  of  the  second  leaf  is  torn  oflF;  this 
defect  is  indicated  by  dots.  The  writing  is  in  a  large  hand, 
but  its  decipherment  is  sometimes  rendered  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  sign  1  may  stand  for  vaw^  yod,  and  even  resh. 
There  is  also  no  sufficient  distinction  between  beth  and 
kaph  and  between  resh  and  dcUeth,  The  number  of  lines 
on  each  page  and  of  words  in  each  line  is  very  small ;  thus 
the  fragment  covers  on  the  whole  not  more  than  some 
twenty-five  verses.  Yet  the  MS.  is  not  without  its  interest 
for  students  of  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  first  place  it  bears 
evidence  to  the  existence  of  a  third  MS.  of  Ben  Sira.  This 
fact  adds  a  further  proof  of  its  authenticity ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Jews  would  apply  themselves  to  the 
preparation  of  so  many  copies  of  a  fresh  translation  of  a 
book  which  was  already  for  centuries  under  the  cloud  of 
heresy  \  This  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that 
there  still  lingered  a  few  copies  of  Ben  Sira  dating  from 
the  times  when  the  fatal  sayings  of  R.  Akiba  (second  century) 
and  R.  Joseph  (fourth  century),  relegating  Ben  Sira's  work 
to  the  class  of  d^:^D  ^dd,  had  not  yet  acquired  general  force. 

^  Since  the  above  lines  in  the  text  were  written  two  more  leaves  of 
Ben  Sira  have  been  discovered  by  Prof.  I.  L6vi  of  Paris,  one  of  which 
probably  comes  from  MS.  A  of  the  Cambridge  edition,  whilst  the  other 
seems  to  come  from  the  same  codex  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 
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This  prestige  of  antiquity  not  only  protected  the  old 
codices  themselves,  but  also  encouraged  the  bolder  spirits 
to  prepare  new  copies.  And  these  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  the  three  MSS.  which  we  now  possess. 

More  important  even  is  the  fact  that  the  fragment  testifies 
to  the  diversity  of  the  MSS.  of  Ben  Sira  in  the  (Higinal 
language.  Such  a  possibility  was  suggested  by  me  in 
my  introduction  to  the  Cambridge  volume  of  the  Ben  Sira 
fragments,  where  I  wrote :  "  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
MS.  A  shows  a  closer  agreement  with  the  Syriac  than 
MS.  B,  whilst  the  latter  in  many  cases  corresponds  with 
the  Greek  as  against  the  Syriac,  we  have  very  few  instances 
of  this  kind  in  MS.  A,  which  fact  points  to  various  classes 
of  MSS.  existing  in  the  Hebrew  itself"  (p.  11).  MS.  C 
confirms  this  hypothesis.  For,  as  will  be  seen,  the  first 
leaf  of  MS.  C  overlaps  a  portion  of  MS.  A.  But  whilst 
the  latter  (MS.  A)  agrees  in  most  oases  with  the  Syriac 
against  the  Greek,  the  former  (MS.  C)  corresponds  largely, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  notes,  with  the  Greek  against  the 
Syriac.  The  doublets,  as  well  as  many  of  the  glosses,  in 
MS.  B  will  now  be  easily  accounted  for  by  these  two 
families  of  MSS.,  with  which  the  scribe  of  that  MS.  was 
thoroughly  acquainted,  and  the  difierences  between  which 
he  carefully  noted  and  inserted  in  his  copy.  The  assump- 
tion of  a  Persian  version,  with  a  whole  staring  of  romantic 
incidents  accompanying  the  scribe  who  constantly  corrected 
himself,  will  now,  I  hope,  die  for  good.  But  it  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  variants  of  the  two  families  of  MSS.,  the 
one  mostly  followed  by  the  Greek  the  other  by  the  Syriac, 
went  further  than  offering  mere  differences  of  a  single  letter 
or  a  word.  In  some  instances  they  involved  whole  verses 
or  Unes,  giving,  as  in  the  case  of  v.  11  (see  note  ad  loc.), 
such  different  wording  as  to  present  almost  a  new  meaning. 
This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  arbitrary  manner  of  the  older 
scribes,  who  unfortunately  were,  as  it  would  seem,  not  only 
mere  copyists,  but  occasionally  tried  their  hands  also  at 
composition,  altering  or  re-casting,  for  reasons  of  style  or 
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of  a  more  suitable  metaphor,  now  and  then  a  word  or  even 
a  whole  verse. 

Interesting,  however,  as  these  divergences  are,  the  two 
MSS.  are  even  more  remarkable  for  their  points  of  agree- 
ment, which  show  that  they  all  spring  from  the  same 
source.  For  of  the  fourteen  verses  which  MS.  C  gives  us 
on  the  first  leaf,  and  which  also  occur  in  MS.  A,  only  three 
(iv.  30,  31,  and  v,  11)  materially  deviate  from  each  other, 
whilst  in  the  remaining  eleven  the  wording  and  the  whole 
phraseology  are  almost  everywhere  the  same,  only  offering 
such  slight  verbal  differences  as  are  unavoidable  in  two 
MSS.  Had  we  here  to  deal  with  different  translations,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  agree  as  closely  as  they  do. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  doubt  this  obvious  fact,  should 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  same  fourteen  verses 
in  the  three  Hebrew  versions  we  possess  of  Ben  Sira,  viz. 
by  Ben  Zeeb,  Frankel,  and  Joshua  Duklo,  and  he  will  see 
at  once  the  difference  between  independent  translations 
and  families  of  MSS.  differing  but  descendent  from  the 
same  common  origin.  In  the  first  case  he  will,  before  a 
closer  reading,  hardly  be  aware  that  they  represent  the 
same  work,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  will  take  him  some  time 
before  he  detects  their  differences  ^. 

The  new  MS.  presents  a  good  many  difficulties.  A  point 
requiring  special  study  is  that  of  the  various  omissions  in  it, 
which  fact  makes  it  widely  different  from  all  the  known 
versions,  as  well  as  from  the  Hebi-ew  original.  Particularly 
strange  is  the  sudden  transition  from  chap.  v.  13  to 
xxxvi.  19.  This  phenomenon  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  assuming  that  the  codex  from  which  these  leaves 
come  never  represented  a  complete  MS.  of  Ben  Sira,  but 
merely  formed  an  abridged  collection  of  extracts  from  Ben 
Sira,  prepared  by  the  scribe  for  some  special  purpose  of 
his  own.    That  such  Ben  Sira  extracts  existed  is  clear  fi'om 

^  See  also  the  symposiam  of  the  various  attempts  at  reconstructing  the 
original  of  Sirach  given  by  Messrs.  Cowley  and  Neubauer  in  their  edition 
pf  the  Oxford  Fragments  (p.  zviii). 
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the  only  long  continuous  quotation  from  Ben  Sira  in  the 
Talmud  (SanhedHn,  100  b),  consisting  of  verses  distributed 
in  our  versions  in  the  following  way :  xxvL  1-4,  ix.  8,  9,  xi. 
29-34,  and  vi.  10.  These  verses  belonged  to  "the  good 
things  "  of  Ben  Sira  which  one  might  "interpret "  or  "  use  for 
homiletical  purposes"  (see  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III, 
pp.  692  and  701  n.  52).  And  thus  it  is  not  impossible  that 
an  "  interpreter  "  prepared  another  collection  of  "  the  good 
things"  of  Ben  Sira,  with  similar  disregard  of  order  and 
sequence. 

This  is  the  only  answer  suggesting  itself  to  me  at 
present.  Since  we  can  still  hope  for  more  discoveries  of 
leaves  from  the  same  MS.  we  may  safely  defer  the  further 
discussion  of  this  problem  to  some  future  occasion.  I 
will,  however,  use  the  present  occasion  for  the  purpose  of 
reproducing  some  of  the  contents  of  two  Genizah  fragments 
discovered  lately,  and  having  some  bearing  upon  the  Ben  Sira 
question.  The  one  consists  of  two  leaves,  paper  (21x18  cm.), 
written  in  an  ancient  hand.  It  is  provided  with  vowel 
points  and  represents  a  collection  of  proverbs  and  sayings. 
The  style  is  highly  Paitanic,  and  it  is  composed  in  rhymes. 
I  am  unable  to  identify  it,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  the  Wisdom  of  Ben 
Sira.  This  will  easily  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  page 
given  here  with  the  contents  of  Ben  Sira  xii.  2-5  and  xiii. 
Of  course^  the  language  is  almost  obliterated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  our  Paitan,  with  whom^  as  it  seems,  rhyme  and 
elegance  of  language  were  of  supreme  importance.  He  also 
interspersed  it  with  verses  of  Proverbs,  which  he  likewise 
gives  in  his  own  language,  but  his  use  of  Ben  Sira  is 
evident  in  many  a  line  to  every  careful  reader.  The  text 
runs  as  follows : — 

:Dn3n  p  ^wn  Dnan  nn^^n  bn^  tn^ny^th  j\\£^tr\  bn\>2  Nnn  hn 
rrnn  mio  nvy  mpnp  bv  wn  n\T'  cv  ^i^ra  nT  i?K5>  b^i  idd  j^wpn 
:innaD^  i^ani  dim  n^  nns^  :nnp  ^rr  ^3D  mv  njD  nnitDi  :3n  i]i^n 
nnpno  bi7r\  nmn-^p  b[pn]^  pmntD  n^  nmoKO^  i^^m  b)?  pm  Hi 
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tnm  inyv  oi^BD  inm  ibbvM^  b  ^021  hpb\po  n[n5^]  nrnpm^  byn 
"b  Kim  jni'  1TO  inm  :nnnKn  i>aipDi  jni'  Tnyo  y^  :^inno  mpj 

K^TD  Ki>3[n^]5ryn  nny  :nirr  no  *3yn  ^amw  :mn>  v:d  -wyn  ^amK 
nintD3  n^3»:  K^m  ntDiyo  runtD  ^i  :  }n^  nae^  dki  niry:  k5>  inm  :  jnoi 
n^KV^i  :  D^jnn  nn  ki^c^  nitan  nn^^n  •  n[i3]in:  t  anna  yVn  :  nm 

♦  D^ycn  nK  nai^  nKon 

The  second  fragment  consists  also  of  two  leaves,  paper, 
written  in  all  possible  hands,  and  containing  jottings  from 
all  departments  of  Bible  and  Talmud,  and  its  commentaries 
(Arabic).  It  further  gives  various  titles  of  books,  Midrashim, 
Halaohoth,  and  Besponsa  of  the  Qeonim  which  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  The  largest 
entry  is  a  long  passage  from  B.  T.  MegUlah,  i6  a  and  b. 
Those  concerning  us  in  this  place  are  (i)  the  words 
D^^amon  D'^apinon  n^hzn^n  h^  tn^o  p  "hzn^.  {2)  the  words 
(in  a  different  square  hand)  nrwion  /  *3K  ne^  nm 
noio  pom  mbo  DiD3n  ^^  ^3  m  ^aaia  \o  /  nnjr  t^v  ^01  /  DBr» 
Then  come  two  lines  from  the  first  Mishnah  in  Berachoth 
followed  by  the  words  noo  ^nan  /  D^^nan  DB^^a  nnnon  D^:nan 
jnvhob  pK  :  n^K  on  ninv  /  noK  noiD  pom  n%n  dimh  ^i>:n 
/  nn:iyo  n^  uito5>  nc^i  ni^XK  nnyi>]  /  mn  *:^3b  i>aa  n^iann 
niKpna  /  nmion  DB^n  nn^ion  /  [m^  mna  nw  praa  Dtr^a  nmion 
DJr:a  DV  mna.  The  words  in  square  brackets  are  in  cursive. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  evidently  possessed  the  M^;n  'd 
(see  Harkavy  s  edition  of  this  work  in  his  Studien  vmd 
MiMheilungen,  V,  p.  180),  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
examination  of  the  Arabic  fragments  in  the  Cairo  coUection 
will  greatly  enrich  our  knowledge  of  the  Saadya  literature 
in  general,  and  perhaps  even  restore  to  us  the  missing 
poi-tions  of  the  ^i>an  'd. 

Lastly,  I  give  here  the  contents  of  a  third  fragment 
found  only  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  written  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  (87  x  87  cm.)  in  Hebrew  letters,  but  the  language  is 
Arabic.     Both  the  copy  and  the  translation  were  prepared 
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for  me  by  Mr.  H.  Pass  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arendzen,  to  whom 
X  give  my  best  thanks.  To  judge  from  the  term  Kpo^fi  this 
iragment  must  come  from  a  MS.  containing  a  commentary 
to  the  B.  T.  Sanhedrin  (see  especially  loob)  composed  by 
one  of  the  ** earlier  authorities"  as  R.  Isaac  of  Fez  or 
R.  Chananel  of  Eairowan.  As  an  explanation  of  the 
words  of  R.  Joseph  the  fragment  is  of  little  importance. 
But  it  is  highly  interesting  on  account  of  the  testimony  it 
bears  to  the  existence  of  two  works  attributed  to  Ben  Sira, 
by  the  one  of  which — that  containing  the  "  vain  stories  " — 
is  probably  meant  the  iO^D  pi  Kn^aKfiiJK  (see  A.  Epstein, 
DmnM  nWDipD,  p.  119  sq.),  whilst  the  other,  the  d'^2  "b^^, 
probably  refers  to  our  collection  of  proverbs  known  to 
R.  Saadyah  under  the  same  title  of  D^bc^  (see  Harkavy, 
ibid.,  p.  aoo,  and  Prof.  I.  Levi,  Revue  des  iJtudes  Juivea, 
XXXV,  p.  22).  The  word  D^^pinon  **  the  proper  ones,"  in 
connexion  with  Ben  Sira  in  the  preceding  fragment,  is 
probably  also  meant  to  differentiate  it  from  the  tn^D  p  n&D. 

Hn:t6  '•i^D  D^^nD  nBD3  WNn  •  D-'^^v^nn  onBoa  try\)>r\  ^h  d^d 
bti?  nynij^K  chv  i>i!«<3  rh  mm  vh  pb  nteoi  iKpnyt<ij5>  mom 
rra  ntnp  nr  t6)  d^3>d  naon  (?)  pn^i?  t<i^K  tn^o  p  ibdi  ^dt  nn 
^D  jKtDti'K  10  ri  i^atrtD  ins  iNpnyt<i>i>  iddd  t;  jkd  }k  n^nb 
^Sw  (1)n>;  NTD  p  1DD  \H  bnp  kh^d  m^ND  nb  mH[ti]  (l)nnNBK-D 
:(l)Dn>B  nfcnpi>K  rtoi  nyDW  axw  dh^d  tn^o  p  ^i>rtD  \t6  tn^D  p 

Translation. 
**  Because  they  corrupt  faith,  and  lead  astray  one  who  has 
not  understanding  in  the  roots  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
law.  R  Joseph  says  :  *  Also  the  book  of  Ben  Sira  is  joined 
to  the  D^^D  nDD,  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  read  it,  because 
even  if  it  does  not  corrupt  faith  yet  it  occupies  part  of  the 
time  in  its  vain  stories  in  which  (stories)  there  is  no 
advantage.'  He  says  :  *  Behold  the  tn>D  p  "^DD  is  different 
from  the  fcn>D  p  ^bisnDy  because  in  the  txvo  p  ^i^rtD  there  is 
profitable  doctrine  and  it  is  permitted  to  read  them.' " 

S.   SCHEOHTER. 
YOL.  XII.  H  h 
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Leaf  I,  redo. 

^r\r\  •?«  30   •  ^riMH  hm  ^  ^^xs^^   i"^-  ^3* 
'  •  ^n-nnya  tncnoi  '^n'^an  rmMD 

ntw'?  nwttno  tt»  '^nn  ^m   31 
h^  V.4  •*rniDp  attn  nyan 

py  rj-^onn^  moan  f?M  nrr'?D 
D^an  nnoMi  6*   •  py  ^y 

D'^ycn  ^3n  loy  n**^  o'^om  '^a  6** 
aw^  -in^n  ^«  7'   •  •nn  mr 
•  •qv^  m^  -laynn  hvc\  v^m 

«  Cf.  Dent.  XV.  7.    A  |»D!tn. 

'  Agrees  with  the  Gr.  A  a^3  agrees  with  Syr.  B.  T.  AsodUm,  49b : 
'\x\  HDo  7y"9  v]M  b3iH)  mn  nH  no  would  suggest  that  nM  was  the  original 
reading.     Cf.  d^  and  nns  in  Pb.  xxii.  17. 

*  A  -pOHVoa  Hmoi  -mo^  The  inonoi,  cf.  Diet.  s.  tttd,  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  Gr.  ^anwnottawSiv^  confusing  it  with  mn.  It  ia^  howeyer, 
possible  that  originally  it  read  monoi. 

*  A  ]no  "pra  nsicp  rmp^  nmnD  p»  agrees  with  the  Syr.  Our  text  here 
agrees  more  with  the  Gr.  For  rmop  we  must  probably  read  nxwp  or 
nsiop. 

'  rrrr  agrees  with  Gr.  Gt  T.  J.  Ahodah  Zairahf  4od,  p  n^  rmm.  See 
also  Stade's  Hab.  WMtrbwh^  p.  135,  about  the  reading  of  the  LXX  in  Job 
Ti  91.    For  i)  read  'h,    A  rror  agrees  with  the  Syr. 

*  A  ^  agrees  with  Syr.    Verse  4  (i)  is  omitted  as  in  the  Gr. 

*  A  o^  i^om.    Gt  notesy  ad  foe. 
'  A  ma'  '-I  ^.    Ct  notes,  otf  foe. 

*  A  oi»  bH  omo. 
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Leaf  I,  veT9o. 

h'Dh  mn  "^nn  ^m  9   •  noDn 

•"^'^a©  ^D^  ^'rn  ^«i  nnn 

®nnM^  y^yl  hy  "poD  n'^n   10 

p33  rrn  n    -T^na-r  rrn^ 

7^«ai  naito  mnDKi 

DM  la   •  *  nn33  nsyn  nay 

Tiaa  13   •  -pD  ^y  TT  nw  pM 

D-r«  \\wh^  niDia  T»a  p'^jn 

'-Qt  ••tDjnio  Dyio'»  7»n  13  (i)  •  ^^whoi2 

*  See  the  Gr.  A  otit. 

*  A  rfDio  JM  HDiBi.  The  rfrow,  however,  can  only  have  slipped  in  by 
mistake  from  iv.  96,  whilst  the  bb  of  our  text  must  also  be  ascribed 
to  a  clerical  error  for  Vss,  due  to  oonftasion  with  the  first  clause. 

*  A  jiai  m*  TTWi  ^nsn. 

*  A  Dane  awn  rm  "pwai  p»n^  "^rtDO  rm.  The  mw  of  our  text  is  fairly 
guaranteed  by  the  6yaBff  of  various  Gr.  MSS.,  among  them  MS.  948  (see 
Fr.).  In  this  case  the  verse  would  contain  the  advice  to  remain  composed 
when  receiving  suddenly  a  good  message:  cf.  Exod.  xlv.  a6,  whilst  the 
p33  may  have  been  suggested  by  Ps.  cxii.  6  p33 . . .  nyiopo.  More  pro- 
bable, however,  seems  to  me  that  we  should  read  Ttr^xoi  (for  nv^ptn 
the  scribe  thinking  of  Prov.  xv.  30  and  xxv.  95),  which  would  mean 
a  "good  listening"  or  proper  attention:  cf.  Pnrek R.  Meift  where  pMrr  nroc 
is  counted  as  one  of  the  things  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Torah  is 
acquired.  Below  viii.  9  onto  [n]rowa.  After  "pMai  we  must  supply  the 
word  rm  or  crcH,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
resh  is  so  short  that  it  can  be  taken  for  a  vxm  and  read  *pM3i.  For  the  mos 
(MS.  948  6p$ffy)  in  the  second  clause  see  Job  xlii.  7.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  text  of  A  in  this  place  is  the  more  original,  but  was  altered  at  an 
early  period  with  the  purpose  perhaps  of  giving  it  a  more  Biblical  look. 

'  A  "pn.         *  See  Diet.  s.  lobD,  but  probably  a  corruption  of  in^DO  as  in  A. 

*  See  Ecclus.  below,  xxxvi.  19,  as  well  as  British  Museum  Fragments 
in  the  Jkwisr  Quabtiblt  Rsvixw,  vol.  XII,  p.  8,  gloss  to  the  first  line, 
and  the  Bev.  G.  Maigoliouth's  notes  there,  p.  94  sq. 

H  h  2 
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Leaf  a,  recto. 

\     .     •     .     ©  n»M    XXV.  8»» 

\    .    .   rh^^  -ay 

o  rrot^  bya 

* -iiTO  omn 

* 5  M'rn  HDQ  ^D   13 

* 13  N*?!  nyi  Sa  a*? 

'I'^rw  rTOM  jn    17 

n'^ya  aar  D'^yn  pi  18   ♦^m^ 

wyo  19    •  n3MJv»  ^iDriD  w'^an 

•^ma  n»M  njna  ny-^ 

*  Perhaps  we  should  supply  »Vi  "jjto^  iow.    Cf.  Versions. 

*  Supply  Xiao,    Gils.  iii.  5  and  Prov.  xii.  9. 

*  For  the  last  two  lines  the  Syr.  In  the  minor  tractate,  Derwh  EreM 
Rabbah,  I,  we  read  oiWDi . . .  fttA  mro?  nyaT«  uwo  rr^  yn  nnDajn  *>9  wn 
vmrm  k6.  The  parallel  passage  given  in  the  TdOeui  to  Deut.  zziL  10 
(I»  §  931)  reads  niona  nynrm  Mb  owo  . . .  pvh  '1  oiwo  rr^  a*^  man  ^  wn 
')nrr  -yxm.  We  perhaps  thus  read  and  supply  our  text  ["oa  t»]o  ncM  Vji 
V  in*  Torn  yixBi  win. 

*  Supply  roQ3.  The  quotation  in  B.T.  Shabbaih,  11  a,  has  ^kO  vfn  ^xo  *n 
ab.  Host  parallel  passages  however  have  aVn  rao  (see  Jewish  Quabtbblt 
Rkview,  III,  p.  986,  and  p.  697  sq.). 

*  Supply  [rrcH  nr]*o.  See  Versions  and  the  references  given  in  the 
preceding  note. 

*  The  rsD  agrees  with  Syr.,  whilst  the  yrh  corresponds  with  the  Gr. :  cf. 
Ryssel.  Perhaps  we  should  read  2M^  that  is  as  if  a  hear  met  him.  Cf. 
Gen,  Rdbbah,  chap.  87,  §  4:  ann  rw  "p  mao  'awe  "I  will  incite  against 
thee  the  hear"  (the  wife  of  Potiphar).  See  also  v.  19,  &c.  The  horizontal 
stroke  of  the  resh  of  "^^ntr  is  so  long  that  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was 
much  writing  if  any  following  it. 

^  In  the  sense  of  reason,  cause;  oomp.  the  phrase  mdvq  vhi  mto^ 
(B.  T.  GitUny  14  a),  and  see  Rabb.  Diet. 
'  Agrees  more  with  the  Gr.  *  r^Ij^j  see  Heb.  Diet. 
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Leaf  a,  verso. 

DtDM  •  •  •  •  • xxv.  20 

^  '^iDfl  'tM  21 

n'?  CT  '^n  n 

'n-rya  ''S  22    ♦*!  • 

^rh:hy^  n©«  n»ia 

*Di-r»  p-iDn  23'   •n'?3n  *  .  •  . 

«•?  n»«  D^'D'^a  •  p^©  .  . 

n»Mo  24   •  n^3D  n«  nwMn 

i3yia  n'?'?»i  ^  py  n'^nn 

n©«  naito  rwM  xxvi.  i   ♦  -rrr* 

nSya'?  pin  ^hT^  n©«   2 

'  Agrees  with  the  Gr.    See  Ryssel  and  cf.  A  yi  a. 

*  Perhaps  we  should  supply  n['nDnn  vh"].  Cf.  Syr.  See  also  A  xiii.  5 
text  and  notes.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  vortical  stroke  of  the 
dalefh  is  somewhat  longer  than  usual,  so  that  it  may  represent  a  final 
kaph.    In  this  case  we  should  supply  ■j[3'»  d*cdt\  hS], 

'  Bead  with  the  Gr.  may,  cf.  BysseL  Or  perhaps  [«h  idd]  tt^j  cf.  Is. 
ix.  17.    Syr.  ma». 

*  Agrees  with  the  Gr.,  Syr.  nKtprnj  or  rtoo. 

*  See  B.  T.  Arachin,  5  b,  for  this  phrase. 

*  Supply  p^3i. 

*  Cf.  the  phrase  niMOTD  n^rm . . .  om  mVp  r6nn,  and  so  on  in  Lerech  Ertz 
Zuta,  ni,  ed.  Tawrogi.    For  the  second  clause  see  Num.  xyii.  q6, 

*  The  Babbinic  quotation  Sanhedrin^  100  b,  has  ncDD  • . .  m?  nvH.  The 
10CQ1  of  our  text  points  to  an  agreement  with  the  Gr.  (mi/). 

*  Ct  Prov.  xxxi.  18.    See  also  A  xiv,  11  ]wtl 
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SOME  MISSING  CHAPTERS  OF  BEN  SIRA. 

Among  the  numerous  fragments  from  the  Cairo  Genizah 
which  I  brought  away  with  me  in  January,  1896,  and 
which  I  have  since  acquired,  I  have  discovered  a  portion 
of  the  famous  Hebrew  Text  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  hasten 
to  publish  the  text  and  translation  with  facsimiles.  The 
requisite  critical  appendix  and  notes  must  follow,  but  ihe 
case  containing  the  fragment  was  only  opened  on  March  7 
last,  and  the  precious  frtigment  itself  identified  two  days 
later.  This  consists  of  a  pair  of  leaves  from  the  same  MS. 
as  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Schechter's  MS.  A,  and  supplies  the 
hiatus  in  their  edition.  One  other  leaf  of  this  same  MS. 
has  been  quite  recently  discovered  by  M.  Israel  L^vi  in 
Paris,  containing  chapter  xxxvi.  24  to  xxxviii.  i,  and 
affording  a  valuable  means  of  comparison  of  the  two  MSS. 
A  and  B,  inasmuch  as  its  text  is  already  extant  in  two 
leaves  of  MS.  B,  of  which  one  belongs  to  Cambridge  and 
the  other  to  ihe  British  Museum  \ 

My  fragment  comprises  chapter  viL  29  to  xii.  i,  and 
is  of  great  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  in  all  respects 
tallies  with  the  copy  described  in  the  ^^^n  nfio.  It 
has  vowel  points  and  accents,  and  one  verse  (xL  28) 
corresponds,  but  for  a  single  letter,  witii  a  quotation  in 
that  book.  All  seven  quotations,  found  in  that  book,  have 
therefore  now  been  recovered.  Still  more  notable  is  its 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  correspondence  with  the 
Talmud  group  of  quotations  in  Sanhedrin  ^  and  Jeba/moth  \ 
of  which  some  phrases  do  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Greek 
text^.    In  that  group  there  is  to  be  found  a  verse  from 

1  Vide  J.  Q.  a,  XII,  1-33.  »  loo^  •  63*.  «  e.  g.  xi.  99^. 
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Jeremiah  (v.  27),  and  scholars  have  long  ago  pointed  ont 
how  extraordinary  it  was  that  the  Tabnnd  Babbi  should 
have  attributed  it  to  Ben  Sira,  But  it  is  bodily  incor- 
porated in  the  present  fragment,  tiiough  it  occurs  in  none 
of  the  versions.  Stronger  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
of  this  Hebrew  text  would,  I  submiti  be  difficult  to  find. 
That  it  is  not  a  re-translation  from  the  Syriao  is  made 
almost  certain  by  its  containing  verses  28  to  32  of  the 
eleventh  chapter,  which  are  altogether  missing  from  the 
Syriac.  Moreover  in  viii.  2  the  Massoretic  character  of 
the  text  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  a  marginal 
Keri  {)b)  for  the  Kethih  (k5)).  From  a  comparison  of 
paper  and  characters  with  my  earliest  fragment  from  the 
Genizdhy  dated  832,  tiiere  is  nothing  to  induce  one  to 
assume  that  its  date  is  later. 

The  translation  follows  the  revised  version  where  prac- 
ticable. In  several  cases  variants  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  assumption  that  the  Greek  translator  misread 
a  single  letter  of  the  original  Hebrew  text^. 

Both  translation  and  transliteration  are  of  course  quite 
tentative,  but  the  facsimiles  will  enable  scholars  to  correct 
as  they  please.  If  I  have  occasionally  guessed  aright,  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  help  of  my  friend  M.  Broyd^  and  my 
nephew,  Herbert  Adler. 

Elkan  Nathan  Ableb. 

^  e.  g.  iz.  xB  t^i  for  m. 
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rnnnD  nw  le^y  a)nK  ttiwd  ba  30     t^ipn  lona  nw  ha  vii.  29 

:nniiv  ng'to  Dpi^n  }m  ina  mm  ^k  tm  31     aryn  k5> 

Dai  32     :  tnp  noi-vii  inv .  •  •  noinni  Dna^c  Dni> 

^n  b  >:Bi'  iriD  |n  33     nnra  ohm  ]voh  t  [onwi]  p^ani) 

Eri>aK  Dxn  Doiao  nrwnn  i^  34     5  •tdh  y»n  iv  noD  wi 

bn  36     :3nKn  wdd  >3  amwD  J?  wn  hn  35     tiawnn 

Dy  ann  i>K  i      :nnwi  nb  nbM;h)  nnnx  niat  th5TO  viii. 

•pD  nrp  Dy  ann  bt^  i»    :n[^  t]^x?  aiw  mh  bn^  ^k 

ITHD  i>pB^  ID  nn  ft5>  B^  i>p  Bnn[n  i>K  2     :  iTa  inan  noi? 

:D^an[3  2b]  ruc^  [p}ti  ant  men  D^an  ^a  maio  J^** 
Dv  ^a'vi  [i>K]  4     :  ry  B«  i>p  fnn  bt^  ptc^  b^  oy  p^n  bv<  3 
ye^D  ac^  b^  D^5>an  iv  5     :  D^anai^  na^  \t  b"^  b^n 
n3D3  o  b^b{^  b^Ji^k  B^an  f«  6     :tra^n  lai^a  ^a  nar 
BiDn  f«  8     :D^BDto  13b  nat  yfi  i>y  i^i^nnn  i>K  7     ttrapto 
Toim  liOD  ^a  8»     trtDnnn  DiTni^nai  D^Dan  nms' 
G*2^  [njynDB^a  oKon  i>K  9     :  Dnr  ^»5>  aynn5>  npi> 
a^rr6  [■p>  nya  i>ar  npn  \^12/d  ^a  :  oniawD  lyor  ibv 
nrK  a^aBO  nyan  }&  yBn  ni>roa  r6vn  i>fce  10     :DanD 
ni5>n  i>K  12     :T3Bi>  rrvto  'ayzr\rh  fh  ^:bd  mm  iv  h 
TOD  nn^  anyn  f«  13     inawDa  mi>n  dw  tod  pm  b^k 
wiyia  ^a  ddw  Dy  ^tm\  bt^  14     :Di>Bioa  naiy  dw 

Nvi  ^a  15*     nnyi  nw  Taan  vn  bn  ^tatc  Dy  15     :[Dfi]B^ 

ryn  i>H  J|K  i>ya  Dy  16     irmon  inhtcai  i>^  v»  nat: 

pjai  D^DT  ra^a  bp  ^a  i6»     :Tna  iDy  aann  ito  nro 

i>3i*  Ki>  o  T^non  i>K  nnia  Dy  17     nmriB^  i»^VD 

ni»  no  rin  k5>  ^a  n  bw  i>K  n?  >3fii>  is     tTUD  niDai? 

:naiDn  t^  rnn  i>Ki  na5>  b^n  bn  nra  i>a^  19     :idd 

K3pn  i>K  2     :nyn  t^^p  ^^bn  ]t  ip^n  nB^  nx  lopn  i>K  ix.  i 
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»tima  yt^  W*»  vni  .ay  v^i/awj-^in  |o  i^^vv^t 


»>ntelr  ntji  b'>»«7v  rN  iv\^;:*v>.  ini*>v  vjv  aiC'^;*. 


v*:rhtn«  ir>»n  om  -^i  tw>  •\tw5»^*«^jr»VS*''^ 
!»s*>n  rwA,  m^  njia  it^iJ^v^Jk  »X)5r^:i»>0*^*" 

^»V?  V^ut^        •>»»^  H1 1*  v***^  *^X  *****  ***^ 
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T     T    »   :     •  -T   •       »  A'"    t    •  ^  IT  ^        O  TIT  X    •  •       •  V 

aiDn  }D  T«rw  TOni>  inn  i>K  6     miwiya  epin  }&  punn  i>N 
:nn^a  nnw  ddik^i  T^^y  ntnoa  i>ainni>  7      nni>m  nw 
ntw  nya     n^  «i^  ^b^  i>«  i^^^n  i>w  }n  nwo  py  n>br^  s 
dyon  i>K  ni>ya  oy  9     :tDni>n  rxa  rranK  pi  o^an  innK^[n] 
:nn«^  i>K  ntsn  onDiai  3i>  rri>«  non  }d  9*     .0135^  loy  3D[n]  bK\ 
unn  amx  cnn  [i]^    iv^[v  y]i^  Ki>  enn  o  \^  ym  von  bt^  10 
no  ynn  Ki>  ^a  yen  e^a  eopn  i>K  n     :^^n  [en]  nn«  |un 
:npi^  kJ)  niD  ny  ^a  nar  n^i>VD  pnn  [wpn]  i>«  12     nw 
nanp  DK1  niD  ^nns  nnen  i>to  [a]i-VTi>  tD[^i>tr]  b^kd  pm  13 
nyifn  D^nfi  p  ••a  yn  nnotri  n[«]  np  jb  Diwn  «i> 
tT^non  D^tDan  oyi  ir>  n^y  ihm  14     :ii>nnn  nen  i>y^ 
^i>y3  p^  ^tri«  16     :Dnw^3  inio  5>3i  i3ia[tr]n  \t  paa  oy  15 
ncn^  -jc^rp  Dn>  n^Dna  17     nnnsen  DNni>K  ntn^i  lonij 
KiTDi  ptri>  B^«  nya  ioii  ntDU  18     :D3n  nDy  [b]\srto) 
p?D  niwDD)  iDy  1DV  oy  tDDitr  i     •  wib^  irro  i»y  x. 
i>3W  n^B^:  Tyi  n^y  n^ne^  yno  linD  3     mrto     .-. 

:  ifin  nn:^  ppino  ^^ah  naa  b^  niwsD  ovii^K  n-^a  5 
i>3[  ]  6     :  rri^  noy^  nyi>  b^ki  i>3n  ni>iWDD  o^ni^x  t3  4 
J  mto  pna  iSin  iw  yni>  y-i  o^^en  i>K  ye^e 
:  pB^  i>yD  aTiBiDi  mto  Dnt^^ni  i\ivh  Ttt^\^  7 
nw^  no  9     :mw  ddh  i>i):3  aion  ^  i>K  ^ud  niai^D  8 
ni>nD  Y^x^  10     :i^  onv  v^na  nrx  now  noy 
Di«  niD3  II      jine^  nnoi  ovn  i?D  non  3%nir 
Difc<  pw  ni>nn  :  wdij  wa?  nyiwi  non  i^n^ 
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m)ptyi  Kon  pit  mpo  ^a  13     minD  nw  ^nk^  t^  12 

ona  naro  15     :Dnnn  truy  ae^  d^^jk  nan  d^w  ecoa  m 
p«o  dnw  17     :pw?  pw  ny  Denen  d^^jk  obbo     .-. 
ni[Ty]i  pit  Bwci?  mw  «i>  18     ;D"or  pt«D  roe^  OB^n^ 
rhp^  xnr  n:Ki>  in?  no  naD3  int  19     J  w«  niW  n*< 
[udd]  D^ni>K  Ki^  naa3  db^ki  d^rw  pa  20     jmvo  naiy 
i>[otr]D  h  mni>  ^h  23     •D^^6^e  n[Kn>  DnnttDn  eni  naa  nn  na  22 
[pKi]  na33  tDDwn  btsno . .  •  24     :Dn[i^]  b^k  i)[a]  naai>  pw 
fc<[i>]  [DDn]  [n]axn  tnvi  i^^aeiD  nay  25     :D^ni>«  tnl^Jp  bro 
ny[iD3]  [n33n]n  i>Ki  ixen  ni[y]5>  CDnnn  i>K  26     :  pitm^ 
:ino  D[r63]  naanoo  pn  nnin  naiy  3id  27     nanv 

:  [ntr]p  i>i>aa  naaa  en  ii>w  i>i>3i  •laaa  b^  \cr>  30 
na[3nD]n  31     :  nM>«  wya  n^pai  naa^fcc  nc^a  naa:  3^* 

iniha  nw3  ni^pam  vi^  naano  new  iniha 
jM^BTi  Duna  pai  iB^in  «bti  in  noan  i     :-»nr  r6pa  «• 
:  )r]H^02  [nyi]3D  onfcc  ajmn  i>Ni  nwD  onfcc  i>i>nn  i>K  2 
b^  i[i]fc<  noyo  4     :nnD  nuwn  rtoi  man  ppya  i>^i>K  3 
oi^yai  ^  ^BW  niKi>D  ^a  :  dv  nnoa  oi^pn  iw  i>nnn 
b  i>an  «Da  bv  ub^  o^jona  o^an  5     nby^  \PW^ 
in:  ^i«>?^!Tl  ^wp  \b^^  D^Kto^  D^ai  6     :»|W  iw  ai> 
nga  »iJ)Dn-i>iit  nipm  onoa  -7     :  Ta  ^w  onaaa  d3i 
^n  ono  nai  a^rr^  to  8     J^'jin  -vjtn  D^ipj) 
onr  aiai  nnxn  i>fc<  naijy  p«a  9     inann-i^iii  nnt^  ifira 
mpT  nb  niann^  fw  ipe^  na^  rrob  ^aa  10     tdoipn  bn     ••• 
:  wfon  fc<i>  rpan  nb  dki  ran  fc<i>  jnn  k^  dm  ^aa  1 1 
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nata  wn  }tr  nrwio  wn  p  n5i  pi  yj^  inDy  b^  12 
viny:>i  2^r:h  wnDV  *»  rx^  :b^3«k  nnin  b  ion  ii>rnD 
:Dun  ribv  vtom  inoon^  lewa  tw3  13      tn:rw  noyD 
baei  noDh  15     :  wn  **»  "^e^yi  tn  n»>  D^n  jni  310  14 
nii>D«r  1 6     «in  ^'>d  onis^  o^ami  ectDn  15*     twin  >nD  nan  pani 
pnv  [in]D  17     :  Doy  njn  oy^m  mvu  D^ycni^  [•nrjm 
nwynno  ne^no  b^  18     nyb  r6^  i^mi  [nf>n  ny] 
i>[3]K  nnyi  nru  ^nK«D  [hdk]  nyai  19     rnac^  [3^]m  [rn] 
noi  D[nn]Ki'  aiyi  pi>n  rrrr  no  yT  Ki>  :  [Dii>B^a] 
j[Tyi>]  [iB^Jnn  irD«i>oai  [mn]n  i3i  ipvo  [Di>]B^  ^^a  20 

DfccnD  y[n>    ny  ^3  :n[i]fc6  mpn  ^b  [tnn  . .  •^ija  21 
.  •  men  inipn  nyai  pnv  ina  i)K  roia  aa     [in  -^''^sr^xrijb 
noKn  i>fc<  a4      pi?  anr  nny  ro  nren  ^nn5V  ^  • .  ♦ .  now)  bn  23 

nyni  nyi  njw  di^  30  25     •  >by  w «t 

nyn  ny  27     jvi>y  n>nn  dt«  nnrwi  aio  nDWi  [w] 

Q1H  tpnn  Dnoa  aj*     M^y  t^  dik  ^iw  awyn  nam 

tBvn  i>K  niD  ^^i)  aS     :  d-w  ncnyo  •  • .  n^ .  ♦  • .  [D]«wn  ^ec 

n^a  ^  jrar6  iw  i^a  eci?  39     jb^«  na:^  innrwa  ^a  naa 

Drrna  ja  ^iv  fc<i>D  aii>aa  39*     ibyn  [^]b  iai  noi 

aKT[a]  mo  2b  [yi]bM  nnw  •pxo  30     *  [none]  D^Ki>o 

i^aixa  wn  ai>aa  yya  w^  lar^  no  :  [^^sth  ank 

:Dn[ai]o  bJ?  an  onwi  «a  y^a  i^a  ooim  :n^3 

:mny  ntn^  b"WDai  d^  n^ai>  ana  i^arvi  anifcc 

pibD  3a     sn»p  }n*  TniDnDai  p[-o]  tdtt  ynj)  aw3  31 

yi  ^a  yno  nia  33     :  a^jr  Dni>  b^a  b^w  niro  nan^ 

»|i>D^  yeni)  pain  eci^  s  ww)  d^  mo  mDi>  t^v 

a^tsn  iJ?  ynn  aio  dk  i     :  T^nao  Taarn  la-n  xii. 

farn  "wi?  tn^  pwo  i^stm  mpn  ^m 
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Translation. 

vii.  2g.  (Fear)  the  Lord  (with  all  thy  soul) ; 
And  sanctify  his  priests. 

30.  With  all  thy  might  love  him  that  made  thee  ; 
And  forsake  not  bis  ministers. 

31.  Honour  God  and  the  priests ; 

And  give  them  their  portion  as  thou  wast  com- 
manded; 
The  meat  of  sacrifice,  ..•.»... 
And  the  wave  offering  of  my  sanctification, 

32.  And  also  to  the  poor  man  (stretch  out  the  hand), 
That  thy  blessing  may  be  perfected. 

33.  Give  a  gift  to  every  one  living  ; 

And  also  from  the  dead  withhold  not  grace. 

34.  Be  not  backward  from  them  that  weep ; 
And  mourn  with  them  that  mourn. 

35.  Do  not  bear  a  grievance  (lit.  heart)  from  a  friend ; 
For  by  him  thou  art  loved. 

36.  In  all  thy  days  remember  the  end, 
And  thou  shalt  never  do  amiss. 

viii.  I.  Contend  not  with  a  great  man, 

Wherefore  should  his  hand  turn  against  thee. 
i\  Strive  not  with  one  who  is  stronger  than  thou, 
Wherefore  shouldst  thou  fall  into  his  hand  ? 

2.  Contend  not  with  a  man  of  wealth  \ 
Lest  he  outweigh  thy  price* 

And  thou  perish. 

For  many  hath  gold  shaken, 

And  wealth  changeth  the  heart  of  princes. 

3.  Contend  not  with  a  man  of  tongue, 
And  heap  not  wood  upon  fire, 

4.  Be  (not)  feimiliar  with  a  rude  man. 
Lest  he  despise  princes. 

5.  Put  not  to  shame  a  man  that  hath  turned  from  sin  ; 
Remember  that  we  are  all  guilty. 

'  This  is  the  Keri.    The  Ke^ib  reads  *  a  man  without  wealth.* 
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6.  Dishonour  not  an  old  man ; 

For  we  will  be  counted  of  the  old. 

7.  Do  not  rejoice  over  one  that  is  dead : 
Remember  that  we  shall  all  be  gathered  to  our 

fathers. 

8.  Neglect  not  the  discourse  of  the  wise. 
And  converse  of  their  proverbs ; 

8*.  For  of  them  thou  shalt  learn  instruction, 
So  as  to  stand  before  princes. 

9.  Despise  not  to  listen  to  the  aged 

Of  that  which  they  have  learned  from  their  fathers : 
9*.  For  from  them  thou  shalt  take  understanding, 
In  time  of  need  to  return  an  answer. 

10.  Do  not  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  a  wicked  man. 
Lest  thou  be  burned  by  the  flame  of  his  fire. 

11.  Move  not  before  an  insolent  man, 

To  cause  him  to  wait  in  ambush  for  thee. 

12.  Lend  not  to  a  man  that  is  mightier  than  thyself; 
And  if  thou  hast  lent  be  as  one  that  hath  lost. 

13.  Be  not  a  surety  for  one  that  is  more  than  thou  art ; 
And  if  thou  be  surety  be  as  one  that  must  pay. 

14.  Go  not  to  law  with  the  judge ; 

For  according  to  his  will  shall  he  judge. 

15.  Walk  not  with  a  violent  man, 
Lest  thou  make  thy  evil  heavy ; 

For  he  will  go  according  to  his  own  will, 
And  through  his  folly  thou  wilt  go  astray. 

16.  With  a  wrathful  man  harden  not  thy  face, 
And  do  not  ride  with  him  on  the  way : 

1 6*.  For  light  is  blood  in  his  eyes ; 

And  when  there  is  none  to  help  he  will  destroy 
thee. 

17.  Tell  not  thy  secrets  to  a  fool ; 

For  he  will  not  be  able  to  conceal  thy  secret. 

1 8.  Do  no  secret  thing  before  a  stranger ; 

For  thou  knowest  not  what  his  end  will  bring 
forth. 
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19.  Beveal  not  thine  faeext  to  every  man ; 
And  do  not  repulse  the  good  from  thee, 
ix.    I.  Be  not  jealous  against  the  wife  of  thy  bosom, 
Lest  she  leam  evil  against  thyself, 
a.  Make  not  thy  soul  eager  for  a  woman, 
To  cause  her  to  tread  upon  thy  high  places. 

3.  Do  not  approach  a  strange  woman. 
Lest  haply  thou  fall  into  her  snares. 

3*.  Be  not  intimate,  with  a  harlot, 

Lest  thou  be  caught  by  her  cozenings. 

4.  Be  not  lulled  by  singing  women, 

Lest  they  bum  thee  with  their  mouths. 

5.  Qaze  not  upon  a  maid, 

Lest  haply  thou  be  trapped  in  her  penalties. 

6.  Qive  not  thy  soul  unto  a  harlot, 
Lest  she  take  away  thine  inheritance. 

7.  To  deal  foolishly  after  the  sight  of  thine  eyes, 
And  to  be  distraught  after  her  house. 

8.  Turn  away  thine  eye  from  a  comely  woman^ 
And  gaze  not  on  beauty  not  belonging  to  thee ; 
For  a  woman's  sake  many  have  been  corrupted ; 
And  thus  her  lovers  she  bumeth  with  fire. 

9.  With  her  husband  taste  not  meat ; 
And  drink  not  strong  drink  with  him ; 
Lest  haply  thy  heart  turn  aside  unto  her, 
And  with  blood  thou  glide  into  the  tomb. 

10.  Forsake  not  an  old  friend ; 

For  the  new  is  not  comparable  to  him: 
As  new  wine  so  is  a  new  friend ; 
When  it  is  old  thou  shalt  drink  it. 

1 1.  Envy  not  a  wicked  man ; 

For  thou  knowest  not  what  is  his  day. 
I  a.  Do  not  (envy)  at  an  ungodly  man  who  is  pros- 
perous: 

Remember  till  death  he  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
13.  Keep  thee  far  from  the  man  that  hath  power  to  kill, 

And  thou  shalt  not  fear  the  fear  of  death : 
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And  if  ihou  oome  near  commit  no  fault, 

Lest  he  take  away  thy  life : 

Enow  that  thou  goest  about  in  the  midst  of  snares, 

And  walkest  upon  a  net. 

14.  As  well  as  thou  canst  answer  thy  Mend ; 
And  take  counsel  with  the  wise. 

15.  Let  thy  account  be  with  men  of  understanding ; 
And  all  thy  discourse  among  them. 

16.  Let  just  men  be  the  companions  of  thy  board ; 
And  let  thy  glorjring  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

17.  By  men  of  artifice  equity  is  withdrawn: 
And  he  that  ruleth  my  people  is  wise. 

18.  Give  fearsome  heed  to  a  man  full  of  tongue ; 
The  speech  of  his  mouth  is  hated. 

1.  A  people's  judge  instructeth  his  people ; 

And  the  government  of  a  man  of  understanding 

is  well  ordered. 
3.  A  debauched  king  will  destroy  the  dty ; 

And  a  dty  is  established  by  the  wisdom  of  its 

princes. 

2.  As  is  the  judge  of  a  people  so  are  its  counsellors ; 
And  as  the  head  of  the  dty  so  are  his  dtizens. 

5.  Li  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  the  authority  of  every 

man; 
And  upon  the  £BM3e  of  the  scribe  shall  he  lay  his 

honour. 
4«  Li  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  the  authority  of  the 

world ; 
But  man  standeth  over  it  but  for  a  tima 

6.  Bequite  not  evil  to  thy  friend  for  every  wrong ; 
And  go  not  in  the  way  of  pride. 

7.  Pride  is  hateful  before  the  Lord  and  b^ore  men ; 
And  oppression  is  to  both  a  trespass. 

8.  Sovereignty  is  transferred  from  nation  to  nation, 
Because  of  the  violence  of  pride. 

9.  Why  is  earth  and  ashes  proud  1 

Which  with  ito  life  throweth  off  ito  body. 
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10.  A   trace   of   disease    that   makes    the    physician 

serene ; 
Be  is  B,  king  to-day  and  to-morrow  he  shall  be 
taken. 

11.  For  when  a  man  is  dead, 

He  shall  inherit  worms  and  insects,  lice^  and  creep- 
ing things. 

12.  The  beginning  of  pride  is  when  a  man  is  stubborn ; 
And  removeth  his  heart  from  the  Lord. 

13.  For  the  hope  of  pride  is  sin  ; 

And  its  source  will  give  forth  abomination. 
Therefore  the  Lord  filled  his  heart  with  plague, 
And  smote  him  to  destruction. 

14.  The  Lord  cast  down  the  throne  of  the  proud, 
And  set  the  humble  in  their  stead. 

15.  The  Lord  plucked  up  the  trace  of  nations, 
And  destroyed  their  roots  to  the  ground. 

17.  He  plucked  them  forth  from  the  earth, 
And  he  abandoned  them, 

And  he  caused  their  memorial  to  cease  from  the 
earth. 

18.  Pride  is  not  good  for  man, 

Nor  wrathful  anger  for  the  offspring  of  woman. 

19.  How  can  the  seed  of  man  be  an  honoured  seed? 

A  despised  seed  is  he  that  transgresseth  the  com- 
mandment. 

20.  In  the  midst  of  brethren  their  head  is  honoured ; 
But,  more  than  him,  he  that  feareth  the  Lord. 

22.  A  stranger  and  a  foreigner, 
An  alien  and  a  poor  man, 

Their  glory  is  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

23.  It  is  not  right  to  despise  the  poor  man  that  hath 

understanding ; 
It  is  not  fitting  to  honour  every  one  that  is  exalted. 

24.  The  ruler  and  the  judge  are  honoured  ; 

And  more  than  both  is  he  that  is  great  and  feareth 
•^  the  Lord. 
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25.  A  slave  that  bath  understanding  is  exalted ; 
And  a  slave  that  is  [wise]  will  not  murmur. 

26.  Be  not  overwise  in  doing  thy  pleasure ; 

And  not  glorify  thyself  in  the  time  of  thy  need. 

27.  Better  is  he  that  laboureth,  and  aboundeth  in  all 

things, 
Than  he  that  glorifieth  himself,  with  the  (bread)  of 
a  gift. 

28.  My  son,  glorify  thy  soul  in  humility, 

And  he  will  give  thee thou  dost  perish. 

29.  Who  will  justify  him  that  oondemneth  his  own 

soul. 
And  who  will  glorify  him  that  maketh  light  of  his 
own  soul  ? 

30.  There  is  a  poor  man  honoured  for  his  wisdom  ; 
And  there  is  he  that  is  honoured  for  the  sake  of 

his  riches. 
30*.  He  that  is  honoured  in  his  wealth  how  can  that  be  ? 
And  he  that  is  lightly  esteemed  in  his  own  eyes^ 
how  can  that  be? 

31.  He  that  is  honoured  in  his  poverty, 

In  his  wealth  he  is  honoured  still  more  ; 
And  he  that  is  lightly  esteemed  in  his  wealth, 
In  his  poverty  he  is  still  more  lightly  esteemed, 
xi.  1.  The  wisdom  of  the  lowly  shall  lift  up  his  head, 
And  make  him  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  princes. 

2.  Commend  not  a  man  for  his  beauty ; 

And  abhor  not  a  man  who  is  loathsome  in  appear- 
ance. 

3.  As  nought  is  the  bee  among  such  as  fly ; 
But  her  fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweetmeats* 

4.  Mock  not  at  the  dress  of  the  wretched, 

And  do  not  despise  them  that  curse  the  day ; 
4*.  For  wondrous  are  the  deeds  of  the  Lord ; 
And  his  work  is  hidden  from  man. 

*  Read  rather  ^^aya  instead  of  i^rya,  and  translate  •in  his  paverty/ 
VOL.  XII.  I  i 
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5.  Many  of  the  humble  have  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 

world ; 
On  the  heart  they  have  placed  a  crown. 

6.  Many  exalted  men  have  been  very  lightly  esteemed, 
And  have  been  humbled  together ; 

And  honoured  men  have  been  delivered  into  the 
hand  of  others. 

7.  Before  thou  hast  examined  blame  not : 
Examine  first  and  afterwards  refute. 

8.  My  son,  answer  not  before  thou  hast  heard ; 
And  do  not  speak  in  the  midst  of  conversation. 

9.  Do  not  delay  in  a  matter  where  there  is  no  concern ; 
And  where  there  are  many  violent  stand  not  out 
My  son  why  dost  thou  increase  thy  oppression  ? 
And  he  that  hasteth  to  increase  will  not  be  held 

guiltless ; 

10.  My  son,  if  thou  dost  not  run  thou  shalt  not  reach  ; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  seek  thou  shalt  not  find. 

11.  There  is  one  that  toileth,  and  laboureth,  and  run- 

neth, 
And  to  that  extent  he  delayeth. 
I  a.  There  is  one  that  is  poor  and  needy  ; 
He  seeketh  for  kindness  of  every  one, 
And  is  more  and  more  weak ; 
But  the  eye  of  the  Lord  looketh  upon  him  for  good ; 
And  maketh  him  rise  from  the  vile  dust. 

13.  He  raised  him  by  the  head  and  exalted  him ; 
And  caused  many  to  marvel  at  him. 

14.  Good  things  and  evil,  life  and  death, 
Poverty  and  riches,  are  of  the  Lord. 

15.  Wisdom  and  skill,  and  understanding  of  things, 

are  from  the  Lord  ; 
Sin  and  upright  ways  are  from  the  Lord. 

16.  Folly  and  darkness  are  created  for  the  wicked, 
And  fi-om  the  evil  evil  is  with  them. 

17.  The  gift  of  the  righteous  is  for  ever, 

And  his  good  pleasure  shall  prosper  for  everlasting. 
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18.  There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his  afficting  himself, 
And  (there  is)  that  endangereth  his  reward. 

19.  What  time  he  saith  I  hav&found  rest. 
And  now  I  will  eat  in  peace ; 

He  knoweth  not  what  will  be  hie  lot ; 

And  he  will  leave  Ms  goods  to  others  and  die. 

20.  My  son^  be  steadfast  in  thy  covenant,  and  meditate 

therein^ 
And  grow  old  in  thy  work. 

21.  My  son,  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  his  light : 
For  it  is  an  easy  ^  matter  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
To  make  the  poor  man  suddenly  rich. 

22.  The  blessing  of  God  is  the  lot  of  the  righteous ; 
And  in  the  time  of  his  hope  thou  shalt  flourish. 

^3*  Say  not  ....  that  I  have  done  my  pleasure 
And  what  will  he  leave  me  now  ? 

24.  Say  not  sufficient there  is  unto  me. 

25.  The  happiness  of  the  day  causeth  foigetfulness  of 

evil; 
And  the  evil  of  the  day  causeth  forgetfulness  of 

good; 
And  the  end  of  man  shall  be  upon  him. 

27.  An  evil  time  causeth  forgetfulness  of  delight; 
And  the  last  end  of  a  man  will  tell  of  him. 

27*.  Before  thou  searchest  a  man  do  not  accuse ; 
The than  the  wealth  of  man. 

28.  Hold  no  man  happy  before  his  death, 

For  a  man  shall  be  unrecognizable  in  his  latter  end. 

29.  Not  every  man  is  to  be  brought  into  the  house, 
And  how  many  are  a  broker's  wounds. 

29*.  As  a  cage  full  of  birds, 

So  are  their  houses  full  of  (deceit). 

30.  As  a  bird  caught  in  a  cage^ 

So  is  the  heart  of  a  proud  man. 
As  a  wolf  that  lieth  in  wait  to  tear. 

*  Reading  V>  instead  of  w. 
I  i  2 
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How  many  are  the  iniquities  of  the  robber ; 

As  a  dog  is  he  among  those  that  eat  in  the  house. 

He  stealeth  all 

The  robber  cometh  and  maketh  strife  in  all  their 

goods; 
The  tale  bearer  lieth  in  wait  as  a  bear  for  the 

house  of  the  wicked ; 
And  as  a  spy  he  seeth  shame. 

31.  The  quarrelsome  tumeth  good  into  evil. 

And  hQ  maketh  a  conspiracy  among  thy  lovely 
things. 

32.  From  a  spark  of  fire  cometh  much  coal ; 
And  a  worthless  man  lieth  in  wait  for  blood 

33.  Be  afraid  of  an  evil  man, 
For  he  produoeth  evil  things  ; 

Why  shouldst  they  bear  a  blemish  for  ever  ? 
Do  not  cleave  to  a  wicked  man, 
Lest  he  pervert  thy  way  and  turn  thee  from  thy 
covenants, 
xii.  I.  If  thou  do  good,  know  to  whom  thou  doest  it ; 
And  there  shall  be  hope  to  thy  good  deed ; 
Beware  of  a  meddlesome  neighbour  .  .  . 
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AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    ARABIC 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

n\ 

ai.  Ecctent  cmd  d/uration  of  the  vse  of  the  Arabic 
laTiguage  arrumgst  the  Jews. 

In  this  part  of  the  present  essay  I  intend  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  writings  of  the  Jewish-Arabic  authors, 
taking  into  particular  consideration  the  actually  existing 
works.  Therefore  I  consider  (i)  the  general  points  of 
view  as  important  a  matter  as  (ii)  an  historical  and  objec- 
tive survey  of  the  literature  itself.  The  connexion  of  the 
Arabic  literature  of  the  Jews,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of 
its  contents  and  tendencies,  is  a  part  of  the  general  ques- 
tion on  the  coherence  of  the  literatures  of  the  Jews  in  the 
different  languages,  a  subject  of  which  I  treat  in  a  lecture, 
viz.  the  **  General  introduction  to  Jewish  literature.'*  The 
present  essay,  however,  is  restricted  to  our  special  subject. 

Arabic  and  German  are  the  only  languages  and  nation- 
alities which  have  been  of  essential  and  continuing  influence 
on  Judaism.  A  statement  of  the  extent  and  duration  of 
the  usage  of  the  Arabic  language  by  the  Jews  would, 
indeed,  exceed  the  limits  of  what  is  here  our  principal 
subject,  viz.  the  Arabic  literature;  but  here  I  only  give 
some  hints  of  the  lifey  the  cvMomSy  institutions,  and  their 
designutio^ns. 

^  This  Part  is  translated  into  English  from  my  inedited  German 
lectures  by  Miss  Adelihb  Goldbebo,  who  for  some  years  has  been  my 
literary  assistant  in  diffarent  ways.  Some  abbreTiations  in  the  quota- 
tions will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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The  Life.  We  have  but  little  information  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Arabian  language  gained  footing 
with  the  Jews  in  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Arabs, 
because  from  the  literary  usage  of  a  language  we  cannot 
draw  sure  conclusions  upon  its  oral  usage.  But  this 
investigation  is  of  the  highest  interest,  because  language, 
of  course,  is  an  important  means  of  civilization.  Very 
significant  it  is  to  know  what  language  was  spoken  hefiyi'e 
the  Arabic  in  the  respective  countries. 

In  the  Orient,  as  far  as  the  Semitic  languages  reigned — 
and  the  Chaldaic  had  probably  been  spoken  by  the 
Jews — the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  was  probably  easier 
than  in  the  West,  for  instance,  in  Spain,  where  Romance 
and  Gothic  were  the  native  tongues.  However,  it  seems 
that  here  also  the  Arabian  tongue  was  early  introduced, 
the  Jews  having  been  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
secret  or  open  allies  of  the  Arabs  (cf  LitU,  d.  Or,,  IV,  235). 
The  respective  sources  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Arabian,  but  in  the  Hebrew  literature  of  that  time,  where 
the  adopted  "foreign  words" — according  to  their  quality 
and  importance — were  taken  from  life,  not  from  Arabian 
writings  (as  to  such  foreign  words,  see  my  Frerndsprach" 
liche  ElenierUe,  Prague,  1846). 

At  an  earlier  period,  some  Arabian  words,  known  by  the 
intercourse  with  single  Nomads^,  were  already  used  for 
the  explanation  of  the  Bible,  especially  by  Eabbi  Levi 
(Zunz,  Oott.  Vortr,y  p.  327) ;  but  on  the  whole  they  ai-e  not 
many,  especially  those  introduced  by  the  Babylonian 
scholars,  with  the  exception  of  the  travelling  Akiba^. 

Not  only  Hebrew  expressions,  which  Zunz  designates  as 
recent  Arabisms,  but  also  real  Arabian  words  characterize 
the  Midrash  of  the  second  period.  In  the  first  alphabet 
of  Ben  Sira,  which  also  in  the  Arabic-Christian  garb  of 
the  Leyden  MS.  ofiers  some  analogy  to  the  Evangelium 

^  vrfn^,  which  probably  is  nothing  else  but  ^,  from  which  is  derived 
moa;  LiM,,  IX,  238  (VIII,  394) ;  FremdspracMiche  Elemente,  p.  a6. 
'  Z.  Frankel,  Verhandlungm  der  DMO.,  1846,  p.  la 
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infantiae\  under  the  letter  n  (f.  i6a  of  my  edition)  is 
to  be  found  a  whole  Arabic  sentence :  jd  npDK  n^pD  nh 
V2\^  nb  ^ia^.  Among  the  names  of  insects  in  rrfpH  mo, 
chap.  Yii  (Zunz,  ibid.  114  a),  perhaps  iw  ^ax  (before  rho^) 
PMP  (lP^)i  belong  to  oral  adaptation,  but  in  Josippon 
(Zunz,  ibid.  149)  some  Arabian  words  like  3Dp  and  even 
p«Bnn  (Roxane)  are  probably  borrowed  from  literature^. 
Even  in  Italy,  a  woman,  Pema  (=  Perla),  wife  of  Isak 
Abuderahin  (Abu  Derahim),  understood  Arabic  (1525,  David 
Reubeni  in  Med.  Jew.  Ckron.^  11,  155). 

22.   Customs,  Institutions,  and:  DedgnatUms. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  (I,  62,  ed.  Asher)  reports  the  custom 
that  before  the  "  Head  of  the  exile"  (nii>a  \cnr\)  they  called 
out  in  Arabic  "make  way  for  our  lord,  the  descendant 
of  David"  n^KT  p  (so)  tcrob  pntD  ^b^yn.  The  Arabic  tongue 
made  its  way  into  the  documents  of  the  congregations 
and  private  agreements  in  Toledo  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (Zunz,  Zur  Oesch.,  427) ;  in  the  n^^)^ 
nnn  nxD  of  Maimonides,  n.  no,  there  is  mentioned  a  bond 
in  Arabic  language  and  characters  (D^U  nnD3l).  Very  in- 
teresting is  a  controversy  about  that  matter  between  Asher 
b.  Jechiel,  the  German  Talmudist  who  had  come  to  Spain, 
and  Israel  Israeli,  a  representative  of  Arabian  education, 
and  author  of  the  Arabian  work  nViDT  niVD  (Jost,  VI,  339). 
The  latter  maintains  that  such  documents  must  not  be 
judged  according  to  the  vulgar  language,  nor  according 
to  translations,  but  according  to  the  book  language.  An 
Arabian  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  a  Hebrew  letter  of 
Josua  Lorki  (CataZ.  of  the  IJeyden  MSS.,  p.  276).    Hence 

'  Sprenger,  Mohammed,  p.  176 ;  comp.  Hebr,  Bibliogr,,  V,  p.  90.  The 
essay  on  the  child  who  speaks  from  his  birth,  by  Israel  Levi  in  Melusine 
(1889),  is  not  accessible  to  me. 

'  **  No  poor  is  poorer  than  a  rich  (man)  who  is  not  satisfied."  Zunz, 
OoU.  Vortr.f  Arab.  " SprichwOrter "  (plural,  but  there  is  only  this  one); 
Schorr,  pbrm,  VTII,  107. 

*  Die  Mbr.  ^her9etz,y  p.  898 ;  comp.  Fraenkel  in  ZDMQ»,  1896,  p.  418 ; 
Monaisschriftf.  Chech,  u.  Wise,  d.  Jud,,  1898,  p.  lao,  n.  i. 
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we  find  also  single  Arabian  names  of  institutions,  officials, 
and  the  like;  for  instance,  the  poll-tax,  rr>ri  [cf.  Enger, 
preface  to  Maverdi,  p.  22  (1853)];  the  Head  of  the  com- 
munity, tnpto  (analogous  to  the  Arabic  Imam) ;  the  com- 
munity and  the  representatives  of  the  community,  KtDto^K 
(properly  IcVjU)^.  Therefore  these  terms  occur  as  well 
in  Spain  as  in  Sicily  (Zunz,  Zur  OeacJu^  pp.  502,  509,  513, 
523 ;  Hebr,  BiUiogr.,  IV,  p.  113). 

And  not  only  for  profane  usage,  but  for  sacred  purposes 
and  in  sacred  places  did  the  Isjiguage  of  the  Ismaelites 
resound.  We  shall  meet  with  the  Arabian  language  in  all 
possible  branches  of  literature.  Here,  speaking  particularly 
of  the  service^  we  will  not  estimate  much  the  usage  of 
Bible  translations,  although  contrary  to  the  irrational  zeal 
which,  up  to  our  days,  opposes  this  usage  of  translations 
at  all,  we  must  not  omit  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon's  (test,  ed. 
Berlin,  p.  6)  recommending  to  his  son  the  reading  every 
Saturday  of  the  Perikope  in  the  Arabian  language,  with 
the  first  intention,  certainly,  of  promoting  the  learning  of 
the  language — and  this  is  perhaps  even  now  commend- 
able— for  which  purpose  especially  the  translation  of 
Sa'adia  is  adapted.  But  there  exist  also  Arabian  para- 
phrases of  the  Decalogue,  in  connexion  with  the  Taigum 
Jerushalmi,  on  the  base  of  the  Midrash,  composed  already 
in  early  times,  and  even  attributed  to  Saadia,  printed  in 
the  Machsor  of  Algiers  (1772),  where  even  phrases  of  the 
Koran  occur  (Catal.  BocU.,  p.  2216) ;  also,  somewhat  abridged, 
reprinted  with  a  Chaldaic  hymn  (also  in  rhyme)  in  m^ 
Dnmn  (rite  of  Tunis,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1737  anno  HK  w) 
and  elsewhere  ^  There  are  also  similar  elaborations  of 
the  Haftarot.  We  mention  here  the  translations  of  Bible 
passages  in  different  Arabic  works,  which  were  partly 

^  In  the  theological  literature  of  later  UmeB  pypn  in  the  sense  of  icaBo* 
\iit6r»  n^]^MD5SM  DV  is  Friday,  the  day  of  congregation  with  the  Moham- 
medans, already  ap.  Abraham  ibn  Esra. 

'  Other  editions  are  mentioned  in  Hebr,  Bitiiogr.,  IX,  6 ;  XIX,  50  (bis)  ; 
XX,  119 ;  XXI,  46;  also  in  mro  asm,  MS.  Halberstam, 379  (CWoL^p.  103). 
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retranslated  into  Hebrew,  for  instance,  in  Maimonides* 
Treatise  on  the  unity  of  Ood,  which  I  have  edited. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  use  of  the  Arabic  language 
in  the  two  principal  elements  of  public  service,  the  prayer 
and  the  sermon. 

Arabic  translations  of  the  Sdichot  belong  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  collection  in  Oxford  contains  also  the  two 
celebrated  prayers  (Bakkaschot)  of  Sa*adia,  translated  into 
Arabic  by  Zemach  (noeor)  b.  Joshua,  otherwise  unknown  \ 
We  find  even  original  religious  hymns  in  the  Arabian 
language,  especially  for  Purim  and  the  9th  of  Ab,  in 
an  old  MS.  (Bodl.  187 ;  Neub.  2525),  and  one  printed  in 
Pseudo-MaimonideSy  n^aoi^K  rrnr  (livomo,  1759,  Hebr, 
Bibliogr,,  1861,  p.  49) ;  we  meet  also  with  pieces  for  Sim- 
chat  Thora  in  MS.  Bislichis  50  (not  in  Bodl.)  and  in  my 
MS.  33.  There  exist  also  hymns  composed  of  Arabian 
and  Hebrew  elements,  as  we  find  a  similar  mixture  of 
languages  (maccaroni)  in  European  literature.  Maimonides 
(Abot^  I,  17,  see  below)  mentions  Arabic  recitations  at 
weddings.  On  Arabic  recitations  of  Genesis  (xxiv.  i-io) 
at  weddings  in  Mauritania,  see  Caial.  Bodl.^  p.  2185.  The 
rules  of  the  Pesa*h  haggada  in  the  Arabic  language  are  to 
be  found  in  old  MSS.  {J.  Q.  R,  IX,  48  ff.,  nos.  X,  XII, 
Xm,  vol.  X,  44,  1.  7,  pp.  380,  38a).  I  hardly  venture  to 
derive  D^T  nrm  (for  nb^tw)  from  Arab.  i>Da  (ibid.  X,  44). 
On  an  Arabic  '^i'^B^D^  see  Caz^,  Essays  pp.  loa,  103. 

Single  terms  of  ritual  objects  have  been  preserved  even 
in  Christian  countries,  for  instance,  the  pulpit  is  still 
called  '^Almemor*'  (in  Arabic  al~Minba/r).  The  oermon 
was  most  probably  in  early  times  delivered  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  not  to  speak  of  the  Earai'tes,  whose  litera- 
ture has  partly  arisen  from  such  discourses.  Zunz  has 
given  only  one  testimony  {Oott.  Vortr*,  423)  about  the 

^  Neubauer,  n.  laao,  quotes  CataL  Bodl.,  p.  9313  (see  also  G.  Polak, 
132  71M10,  Inltnd.  to  th$  MachsoTf  p.  6),  nevertheless  he  omits  the  name  of 
the  translator,  even  under  n.  1096^  hence  in  the  Index  of  anthers  and 
translators. 
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Arabian  countries  of  the  time  in  question  (see  below),  but 
we  find  the  analogy  in  the  Persian,  the  Aramean,  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Gallic,  much  earlier,  and  its  application 
to  the  Arabic  is  confirmed  by  some  old  MSS. 

Of  the  writings  which  we  may  designate  as  homiletic 
some  are  conserved  in  Hebrew  sermons,  originally  de- 
livered in  the  Arabian  tongue,  as  in  later  times  this  was 
the  case  with  other  languages  (Zunz,  Oott.  Vortr.y  433). 
On  the  other  side  many  Arabian  writings  are  a  middle 
between  commentary  and  homily.  Therefore  I  give  here 
only  a  few  indubitable  and  characteristic  instances  (see 
my  article  in  Kayserling's  HomUet.  Beihldtt.y  vol.  II). 

Under  the  name  of  Isak  Gaon  and  Sa*adia  b.  Mabzuk, 
Uri.  notes  a  number  of  Deraschot  or  commentaries  on 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  with  not  a  little  confusion,  upon 
which  we  must  not  dwell  (see  Catal,  Bodl.,  pp.  2007,  221  y  ; 
Chwolson  in  Geiger,  J.  Z.,  IV,  316  ;  Neubauer,  ibid.,  XII, 
224).  For  our  purpose  Codex  Uri  160  (Neub.  1001,  see 
also  Hebr.  Bibliogr.^  XII,  2,0)  will  suffice.  In  the  intro- 
ductory rhymes  there  occur  the  words  bJ^  n^jwin  ^i^iD 
•  nyi>h  nayb  p«^  b^n  nyi  pn  ny  ntD  nctc  I'lnyn  prx^b .  ♦  •  nrenM. 
The  MS.  contains  for  the  most  part  a  sort  of  sketches 
of  sermons,  with  the  dates  1210-1229,  ^^^  chronologically 
arranged,  and  the  places  named  are  jttdto^,  m^bn^K,  rhrhn 
(Hilla).  These  sermons  and  sketches  are  interesting  on 
account  of  their  construction,  ^hey  begin  with  a  men 
in  Chaldaic,  which  seems  identical  with  nnv  (introduction) ; 
sometimes  only  sketched,  sometimes  repeated  in  other 
sermons.  Many  superscriptions  of  the  single  sermons  or 
sketches  are  taken  from  the  Paraschijjot^  or  the  distin- 
guished day  on  which  the  sermons  were  delivered.  We 
point  out:   funeral  speeches^  on  old  and  young  people, 

^  HV^,  Hebr,  BiUiogr,,  XII,  p.  ao.  '<  Teazie "  is  called  a  sort  of  Persian 
tragedies,  Uagazin  fUr  die  Liter,  d.  AtuUmds,  1845,  p.  287,  n.  7 ;  Beoue  de 
VOrient,  V,  1844,  p.  33 ;  Klein,  Oeschichte  des  I>ra»na^  VHI,  191 ;  Oarcin  de 
Taasy,  Kim.  swr  les  paarHouUxriUe  de  la  reUgion  mundnume  dans  VInde,  pt.  ii, 
1869,  p.  10.    On  the  word  no  see  $  ao,  s.  v. 
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circumcision  speeches,  and  so  on.  Some  Arabian  designa- 
tions seem  to  point  to  the  maturity  of  boys  and  girls,  which 
suggests  a  kind  of  "confirmation''  (of  course  not  in  the 
Christian  sense).  {Hebr.  Bihliogr,^  1 862,  p.  37 ;  187a,  p.  20.) 
The  text  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  sometimes  in  connexion 
with  the  respective  passage  of  the  Midrash  or  Talmud. 
In  another  way  the  MS.  TJri  95  (Neub.  1009)  is  con- 
structed, where  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  is 
followed  by  the  formulas  'i\\n  .tdb'  T"»a  and  nV?^  inxan ; 
the  sermons  are  arranged  according  to  the  successive  peri- 
kopes,  each  sermon  finishing  with  the  consolatory  formula 

The  Deraschot  on  the  lections  of  the  Sabbaths  and  fasts 
and  a  commentary  on  Abot,  which,  in  the  Orient,  are 
attributed  to  David,  a  grandson  of  Maimonides  (quoted  by 
Zunz,  Oott.  Vortr,,  423),  were  attributed  to  an  author  of 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Munk,  who 
brought  them  from  Egypt  {Isr.  AnnaleTi,  1841,  p.  94). 
I,  however,  found  in  the  Berlin  MS.  152  the  date  131 8, 
which  agrees  with  the  time  of  David.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  (Or.  66-70)  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known. 
The  Arabic  in  these  homilies  is  degenerate.  They  are  in 
fiivour  with  the  Karaites,  and  answer  to  the  n^^K"»l  n^^KV  of 
the  Germans  and  the  tirh  DytD  of  the  Portuguese.  One 
David  Maimun  appears  (1470)  as  a  copyist.  There  exist 
testimonies  of  such  homilies  from  the  Barbary  States  from 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Romanelli  (p.  9)  infoims  us 
of  the  Arabian  sermons  of  the  Rabbi  of  Miquenez  (D^jp^D) 
in  Tangier  (tc^^^tccD),  where  only  the  Bible  passages  are 
quoted  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  traveller  Saphir  reports 
the  same  from  Yemen.  Pseudo-Salmon  b.  Jerocham,  the 
KaraSite  (apud  Pinsker,  App.,  p.  194),  speaks  with  zeal 
against  the  study  of  Arabic,  another  Karaite  (Nissi?) 
against  the  application  of  it  in  exegesis^. 

^  I  consider  the  commentary  on  the  Decalogue,  attributed  to  Nisei, 
as  it  is  edited  by  Pinsker,  as  spurious  or  interpolated ;  see  H^,  Bibliogr,^ 
XrV,  35  ^oomp.  Harkavy,  in  m^Dsn,  n,  175),  XXI,  35 ;  Die  Mbr.  t^bermUy 
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23.  Position  of  the  Jews. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  different  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  the  Christians  among  the 
Arabians,  at  different  times  and  places;  sometimes  their 
political  exclusion  must  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
language.  There  is,  however,  to  be  discerned  the  general 
position — at  least  the  law  about  it — ^from  the  exceptional 
distinction  of  single  persons,  especially  of  scholars.  The 
**  tributaries"  (iljJ^  Jj^l)  were  restricted  in  many  respects, 
and  there  is  a  special  little  literature  about  that,  where 
for  instance,  their  capacity  to  be  appointed  as  secretaries 
and  the  like  is  spoken  of,  and  the  part  they  have  in  the 
language  and  literature  is  also  taken  into  consideration. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  glance  at  the  sources 
of  this  legislation,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabian 
Islamitic  literature  found  with  the  Jews. 

24.  The  Moh/arrmiedan  Lcuw  as  to  the  treaiment  of 
Jews  {and  Christians). 

The  nature  and  motives  of  the  Mohammedan  legislation 
have  certainly  been  different  at  different  times.  It  fluctu- 
ated between  the  contrast  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism — 
which  preached  with  fire  and  sword,  and  which  at  certain 
times,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  got  fresh 
food — and  the  explicit  order  of  Mohammed  to  treat  with 
indulgence  the  "  possessors  of  (holy)  scriptures,"  reminding 
us  of  Luther's  dictum :  "  Man  solle  die  Juden  ehren,  aber 
nicht  emahren"  (the  Jews  are  to  be  honoured,  but  not 
to  be  supported)*.  Yet  one  must  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  Christians  and  that  of  Jews. 

p.  394,  n.  40a ;  against  Pinsker,  p.  37 ;  Fiirst,  Kar.  I,  156,  n.  175 ;  G<»tt- 
laber,  p.  141 ;  oomp.  on  the  true  Nissim,  the  art. "  Karaiten  "  by  Frankl, 
in  Ench  und  Qruber,  p.  14. 

^  Koran,  Sura  9,  v.  99,  and  the  Commentary  of  Beidhawi,  quoted  by 
Chwolson,  Die  Saabier,  II,  133;  Mawerdi,  ch.  13,  ed.  Enger.  On  the 
tolerance  of  the  Moslims  see  also  Qoldziher,  in  Bmme  des  itt,  Juivesj 
XXVIII,  75  ir. 
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S.  Caesel  (Ersch  u.  Orvher^  artide  "  Jaden,"  p.  189)  dif- 
fusely  discusses  the  principle  of  that  treatment^  and  finds 
the  inferior  position  of  non-Moslems  founded  on  the  spirit 
of  the  Mohammedan  law.  Here  too,  an  old  authority  was 
appealed  to,  viz.  the  Ehalif  Omar,  who  is  said  to  have 
stipulated  certain  "Schurut/'  or  terms  of  peace,  and  these 
at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (636-38),  hardly  at  the 
conquest  of  Damascus,  as  Hammer  {Das  Oemaniache 
Reichs'Staataweseny  1, 185 ;  quoted  by  Hamaker,  see  below) 
asserts,  perhaps  induced  by  the  circumstance,  that  in 
later  times  the  polemic  literature  found  a  natural  place  in 
Damascus.  Here  again  we  find  in  literature  the  key  to 
strange  assertions.  Only  with  the  conquest  of  Caesarea 
and  Jerusalem,  was  Syria  definitely  subjugated,  and  only 
then  could  these  terms  be  stipulated.  Jerusalem  would 
only  submit  to  Omar  himself  (Weil,  Chalifen,  1, 80 ;  cf.  HI; 
Ankang,  II,  about  the  conquest  of  Caesarea  after  Jerusalem, 
which  Graetz,y,  134, 135,  did  not  take  into  consideration). 

As  to  the  pact  or  the  terms  of  subjection  attributed  to 
Omar,  especially  the  sources  and  the  various  texts  thereof, 
the  most  important  matters  are  collected,  with  two  Arabic 
texts  (containing  some  archaisms),  and  edited  in  Hamaker  s 
annotations  to  Pseudo-W&kidi's  Futu*h  Mi'ar,  Leyden,  1825, 
pp.  165-170  (p.  i69ff.).  These  laws  were  executed  more 
or  less  severely ;  that  depended  on  the  tendency,  more 
or  less  orthodox,  of  the  governor  himself.  So,  for  instance, 
Weil  finds  in  Omar  I  more  political  than  religious  ten- 
dencies; what  Cassel  says  of  Omar  U  seems  not  to  be 
quite  exact  (see  also  Hamaker,  p.  167)  ^ 

History,  relating  the  celebrated  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  Harun  al-Rasch!d  and  Charles  the  Great,  mentions 
two  Jews;    one  of  them,  Isak,  the  delegate  of  Charles, 

*  Altogether  we  have  to  discern  the  poUtioal  tendenoieB  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Omayyadee  and  the  eoolesiastical  character  of  the  Khalifa  of  the 
▲bhasides,  profoundly  elucidated  in  Goldziher's  MuKamm6dcMiaeh$  Studieny 
ToL  II  (Hidle,  Z890).— Goldziher  refers  to  Omar  in  his  article  <<SaId  ben 
Hasan"  (Bevue  dea  it  JictMS,  XXX,  6). 
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after  his  return,  gave  a  report  of  his  mission  (Zunz,  in 
Benja/min  of  Tudda,  II,  243).  According  to  a  suspected 
tradition  of  a  pious  man  in  Narbonne,  only  known  by  the 
London  edition  of  Zacut's  Juchxisin  (p.  84),  Ebmin  is  said 
to  have  sent  back  one  Machir ;  but  the  very  name,  which 
is  only  to  be  found  in  France,  and,  later  on,  in  Provence — 
at  first  perhaps  as  the  name  of  Gerson  b.  Jehudah's 
brother  —  excites  doubts  As  to  Harun's  advances  to 
Charles,  Weil  (Oeachichte  der  Chcdifen,  II,  16a)  finds  the 
reason  for  it  in  the  former's  hatred  against  the  Omajjades 
in  Spain,  whereas  his  less  happy  operations  against  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Nikephorus  (801)  caused  a  renewal  of 
those  orders  attributed  to  Omar  (Weil,  II,  161),  which  at 
first  were  appHed  to  the  Christians  and  only  afterwards  to 
the  Jews.  Later  on,  in  the  reaction  of  the  Sunnites,  under 
Mutawakkil  (849-50),  the  original  orders  were  rendered 
more  severe  (Weil,  II,  353)  so  that  in  some  way  this  Khalif 
is  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  these  laws  (S.  Cassel, 
Juden,  p.  191  b). 

Under  the  Egyptian  Fatimide  Hakim,  a  mad  tyrant — 
probably  murdered  411  H.  (io2o-Jii)^— one  of  the  letters 
of  the  fanatic  Druses  is  addressed  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians;  but,  as  it  seems,  the  return  from  Islam  to 
the  former  religion  was  admitted*;  under  the  defamed 
Almohades  in  Barbary  and  Spain  (about  11 40)  the  in- 
tolerant  toleraTwe  increased,  with  various  results,  to  real 
persecution.  Egypt,  at  that  time,  had  not  yet  been  impor- 
tant enough  for  the  Jews  to  effect  essential  consequences ; 
perhaps  the  school  of  Chananel  and  Nissim,  at  Kairowan, 
would  have  called  forth  also  there  some  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  Jews  (comp.  Geiger,  V,  349),  whereas  in 

•  The  hypotheses  of  Graetz  are  refuted  by  Geiger  in  flebr.  BibUogir,, 
III,  I  ff. 

•  Graetz,  V,  411,  says  **  erdrosselt,"  quoting  G99chichte  der  Drusen  (a 
German  translation  of  De  Saoy's  Expoa4^).  His  source  is  probably  Weil, 
1.  c,  rV,  66.    See  also  below,  $  36  ;  comp.  S.  Cassel,  L  c,  p.  901. 

•  Jost,  Qesch,,  VIII,  a ;  De  Sacy,  j^ajwa^,  &c.,  I,  p.  cccxovi  S. 
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Spain,  just  at  the  time  of  its  bloom  and  greatest  liberty, 
persecutions  commenced,  and  emigrations  followed ;  the 
importance  of  which  lies  in  the  spreading  of  Arabian 
civilization  and  literature  over  other  countries. 

I  cannot  here  pursue  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  for 
in  the  complicated  relations  of  the  state  and  the  religion, 
after  the  decline  of  the  Khalifat,  other  tribes  took  pos- 
session of  the  government ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
empire  towards  the  East  partly  moved  the  centre  of 
gravity  to  that  place,  where  the  Schiites  already  prevailed. 
The  difference  of  religion  caused  new  measures,  while  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  the  struggle  with  the  crusaders  increased 
the  fanaticism,  which  indeed  chiefly  concerned  the  Chris- 
tians, although  even  the  Jews,  directly  or  indirectly,  came 
in  contact  with  it.  History,  in  this  respect,  is  still  to  be 
supplied  by  Oriental  science,  the  Jewish  sources  being  but 
too  scarce;  and  hypotheses,  even  most  brilliant  ones,  are 
like  surrogates,  which  must  only  be  used  in  times  of 
need. 

An  anecdote,  taken  from  Weil's  Oeachichte  der  Abassid. 
Chalifen  in  Egypten,  vol.  IV,  p.  355,  may  serve  to  show 
how  the  position  of  Jews  and  Christians  sometimes 
changed^.  During  the  reign  of  Sultan  Na'sir  Mohammed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  happened 
that  the  governor,  partly  in  consequence  of  diplomatic 
negociations,  protected  and  even  favoured  the  Christians, 
while  the  fanaticism,  stiiTcd  up  by  the  clergy,  raised  a  pro- 
test against  it.  A  conflagration  broke  out  at  Cairo,  which 
some  tortured  Christians  were  compelled  to  own  to  as 
their  deed.  [Soon  after  something  similar  happened  in 
Damascus,  the  account  of  which  is  found  in  a  protocol 
of  an  Arabic  Leyden  MS.,  not  known  by  Weil,  p.  361.] 
This  forced  confession  was  of  such  an  effect  that  Christians 
who  had  to  leave  on  urgent  aflairs,  disguised  themselves 

*  I  have  communicated  this  anecdote  to  the  editors  of  the  MittheUungen 
des  Vereins  gtgen  den  AnHtemiiismus,  and  it  was  published  (1895)  without 
my  name. 
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as  Jews,  by  putting  on  the  yellow  turban.  De  G(oeje 
{Gated.  Lugd.,  Ill,  117)  does  not  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
this  tale  (see  Pol.  Lit.,  p.  178). 

The  term  "  Bund  "  (pact)  is  not  authenticated  for  earlier 
times.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Noweiri,  under  the  year  700, 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  upon  which  is  founded 
the  document  in  Hamaker,  and  the  regulations  seem 
to  be  exact,  except  the  bdls.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Jews  and  Christians  examined  did  not  know  anything 
of  the  "  Omar-pact/'  which  was  only  found  by  the  search 
of  the  Muftis.  Yet  Noweiri  found  the  acta  of  Omar  in 
a  work  (dedicated  to  Saladin)  on  the  virtues  of  the  Mussul- 
mans and  the  vices  of  the  Christians. 

The  contents  of  the  pretended  pact  are,  according  to 
Hamaker,  rendered  with  little  exactness  by  Hammer  (the 
source  quoted  first  by  Cafisel,  p.  190,  n.  17),  who  refers 
also  to  D'Ohsson,  Histoire  dee  MoTigols^  IH,  274 ^  Respect- 
ing the  expression  **  treaty  of  Omar,"  n^lected  by  Weil 
and  Hammer,  Oratz  (V,  135),  without  mentioning  Hammer 
and  Cassel,  quotes  only  D'Hosson  (sic)  and  Weil,  H,  353 
(but  there  the  question  is  of  the  time  of  Hakim),  and  with 
arbitrary  alterations ;  so,  for  instance,  that  the  tributaries 
dare  not  judge,  the  Mohammedans  (see  Hamaker,  p.  166 ; 
p.  121,  where  we  read  .  • .  i\j^jS  S^  i^M  ^^). 

I  shall  restrict  the  following  i*emarks  to  the  parts  of 
the  pretended  pact  which  are  closely  connected  with  our 
subject.  In  the  first  instance,  we  find  in  Hamaker  the 
respective  decree  addressed  to  the  Christians  only ;  the 
term  Ju^^^jLTdesignates  also  Christian  churches.  Bell-ring- 
ing (Cassel)  is,  to  be  sure,  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
text ;  indeed  Qibbon  (apud  Hamaker,  p.  167)  has  already 
urged  the  fact  that  bells  were  not  introduced  into  Greek 
churches  before  the  eleventh  century.  Really  ^jl^^U  has 
the  meaning   of  ^^ knocker^",  which  instrument  is  still 

^  But  see  ISjIttm,  LiLy  p.  104,  n.  81,  and  p.  i&a. 

*  Oomp.  LUbL  des  Or.,  IV,  998;  vs^lSy.,  Hebr,  BibUogr.,  V,  115  (emenda- 
tion of  uvoan  nsiap,  p.  83);   *^  Qtbetsldapper,"  ap.  Dieterici,  Der  SireiL,  &0., 
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to-day  in  use  with  the  Nestorians,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
Jewish  "knocker"  [KlopfeVy  a  person  whose  office  it  is  to 
knock  at  the  door  at  prayer-times).  One  passage,  which 
exists  indeed  only  in  the  Ley  den  MS.  951,  runs  thus: 
"Neque  exibimus  (solenni  pompa)  dominica  nostra  pal- 
marum  et  paschate";  iLlX£  or  < ; , .:  mti*  (Syr.  )jUo)  means 
''  pakn-feast " ;  according  to  Makrizi  =  l>yi^1  jla^  ;  Makrizi 
(in  his  relation  respecting  MutawakkU)  speaks  also  of 
palm-leaves  {u^y^) ;  a  recent  hand  added :  "  It  is  now  out 
of  use  "  (Hamaker,  p.  169). 

Comparing  with  this  supposed  decree  of  Omar  another, 
passed  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (printed  in  Hamaker,  p.  170;  df.  Ooeje, 
p.  122,  which  explicitly  refers  to  Omar  UI>«|^.  aj/1^1  »^»...JI), 
we  find  in  the  latter  decree  Jews  and  Samaritans  explicitly 
mentioned,  and  the  making  acquainted  with  the  edict 
Christians  and  Jews  according  to  the  different  sects  (?): 

-UUJI^     l^y\^      j^      iSM      yj^.      ^\      ^}j^3      ^J^J'       *L-^J. 

The  conditions  referring  to  the  language  and  to  the  litei*a- 
ture  are  the  following:  '*  they  must  not  teach  their  children 
the  Koran" — explicitly  said  in  both  documents  (p.  166 
J^\  U^:^^  jJL«jil^ ;  and  p.  171, 1.  7  J<jil\  ^^Jljl  yju^^i^y— 
"  they  must  not  speak  the  language  of  the  Mussulmans  and 
adopt  their  bynames"  (j^-UXj  ^yXlsilj  ^'^^.  (J^^^^)- 
The  first  sentence  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  younger  docu- 
ment ;  Hammer  refers  it  to  the  Arabian  scholars,  viz.  to 
the  literary  language,  probably  in  opposition  to  the  vulgar 
Arabic.  Hamaker  (p.  166),  however,  opposes  that  there 
is  nothing  of  it  in  the  text,  and  that  at  the  time  of  Omar 
there  did  not  yet  exist  Arabian  scholars  at  all*.    With 

pp.  151,  987 ;  Dukes,  Bm  Chanaf\^,  1864,  p.  798 ;  PhOoeoj^iBcheSf  p.  9a  : 
'*GlockeDgeUutel" 

^  8.  Caasel  menti<m8  that  at  first,  under  MutawakkU,  Weil,  1.  e.,  II, 
354,  mentions  a  prohibition  to  instruct  infidels.  According  to  the 
**Pure  brothers**  (Dieterici,  AnihropUogU,  p.  914),  it  is  prohibited  to 
translate  the  Koran  Into  another  language. 

'  H  Soave,  La  conh-wtraia  di  Tolosa  [read  ^^Tortosa"],  pp.  40^  41,  quotes 
VOL.  XII.  K  k 
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respect  to  the  names  the  second  document  goes  still  further 
(p.  170, 1.  4  from  bottom) :  it  forbids  names  and  bynames  ^ 
This  fact^  interesting  in  itself,  is  not  touched  by  any 
scholar,  not  even  by  Zunz  (Namen,  cf.  p.  44).  I  have 
exhaustively  treated  the  whole  chapter  of  Arabic  names  in 
the  first  part  of  this  **  Introduction "  (J,  Q.  R.,  IX,  230, 
&c.).  The  last  passage  of  our  document  runs  thus :  jisj^  ^j 
i-o^b  LuJi^  ^JU  "  we  will  not  engrave  anything  Arabic 
on  our  seal-rings,"  The  foUowers  of  Hammer  lay  the  stress 
on  the  seal-ring  itself  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  but  the 
prohibition  hits  the  use  of  the  Arabic  language. 

To  prevent  the  Jews  from  taking  a  higher  position 
among  the  Mussulmans,  there  was  probably  no  occasion 
till  later  times.  The  decree  of  7cxd  h.  expresses  all  sorts 
of  official  employments:  They  must  not  serve  the  kings 
and  the  emirs  in  all  that  concerns  their  orders  to  Mussul- 
manS)  as  secretaries  or  attorneys  or  plenipotentiaries 
(vicegerents),  or  anything  that  implies  a  command  over 
Muslims. 

All  these  regulations  together  imply  a  radical  exclu- 
sion from  intellectual  life,  as  the  marks  on  the  garment 
from  the  social  life'.  The  usage  of  the  language  up  to 
names  and  subscriptions,  even  the  knowledge  of  the  Koran, 
the  religion  of  which  was  obtruded — is  prohibited.  A 
strange  occurrence,  characteristic  of  Islam! 

K  this  legislation  really  appeared  with  the  first  sub- 

a  Bull  of  Benedict  XIII,  addreBsed  to  Valenzia  (1415%  and  prohibiting 
to  the  Jews  diilerent  things.  Soave  asserts  that  the  use  of  the  language 
of  the  country  was  forbidden  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
eeyenth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  I — In  the  year  1596  the  Morisoos  in 
Spain  were  by  a  decree  forbidden  to  use  the  Arabic  language  in  speaking 
and  writing,  to  use  their  family-names  and  the  national  garb;  vid. 
Schack,  PoesU  und  Kunst  der  Ardber,  II,  31a. 

^  The  bynames,  a  great  part  of  which  were  titles  of  honour,  seem 
to  have  more  offended  the  pride  and  zeal  of  the  Mussulmans. 

'  To  control  the  *'  head-money,"  the  Christian  got  a  stamp  on  the  collar 
(my  Pofenu  Lit,  p.  167).  On  the  '^signes  distinctifs  **  of  Christians  and 
Jews  in  Magrab,  see  the  article  of  Mr.  Fagnan  in  Bevue  de$  &L  Juives, 
XXVIII,  994. 
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jection  of  non-Mussulmans,  and  was  carried  out  so  con- 
sistently with  the  compulsory  measures,  a  lecture  on  Arabic 
literature  of  the  Jews  would  have  been  impossible.  And 
just  therefore  it  is  of  high  interest  to  inquire  how  far  the 
law  was  actually  executed,  and  we  are  in  the  happy 
position  to  answer — not  with  mere  hypotheses — but  with 
documentary  facts  from  Jewish  literature  itself;  and  this 
alone  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  desiring  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  literature  of  the  Jews.  This 
leads  us  to  the  second  point. 

25.  The  Knowledge  of  the  AraJbic  Literature  arnong 

the  Jews. 

To  what  extent  were  the  Jews  acquainted  with  the 
Arabic  language  and  literature  ?  The  authentic  proofs  we 
have  of  an  extensive  usage  of  the  Arabic  language  being 
of  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  the  sources  of  the 
earliest  ages  entirely  wanting,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude 
that  this  usage  and  extension  grew  by  degrees.  There 
existed  some  opposition  now  and  then  for  various  reasons. 
"  One  of  my  contemporaries,"  says  Jakob  Anatoli  (early  in 
the  thii-teenth  century),  **  often  scolded  at  my  learning  (now 
and  then)  mathematics  in  the  Arabic  language  with  my 
father-in-law.  He  considered  it  as  walking,  or  playing  at 
chess,  in  the  time  of  study  "  (preface  to  Malmad,  penulti- 
mate page,  last  lines). 

26.  {Excurmjts:  Arabic  Literature  of  the  ChrUttians.) 

There  is  almost  nothing  known  to  me  regarding  the 
history  of  the  Arabic  language  of  the  Christians^.    Indeed, 

*  According  to  Mr.  Cowley  (.7.  Q.  R.,  VIII,  565),  it  is  probdUe  that  the 
Arabic  hinguage  became,  soon  after  the  Hegirah,  the  vernacular  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans;  the  Arabic  literature  of  the  latter, 
however,  is  not  yet  accessible  (ibid.,  p.  569).— I  intend  to  give  a  short 
bibliographical  note  on  the  Arabic  writings  of  the  Samaritans  in  form 
of  an  Appendix  to  the  BiUio&uca  Ardtnco-Judaica^  which  I  am  beginning 
to  shape  for  publication. 

K  k  2 
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the  history  of  Christiamty  itself  in  Arabia  up  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  seems  like  the  oldest  history  of  this  country 
in  general  to  be  more  known  from  legends  and  monuments 
than  from  direct  and  literary  sources  of  history.'  These 
sources  in  general  treat  especially  the  history  of  the  Arabs 
proper,  and  only  occasionally  that  of  the  Christians  and 
Jews,  with  but  few  exceptions;  for  instance,  Th.  Wright, 
Early  Chrittianity  in  Arabia^  an  historical  essay,  London, 
1855;  p.  33  Christians  and  Jews  are  confounded.  We 
mention  hei*e  in  particular  the  Christian  bishop  Moses 
(p.  74),  and  the  controversy  between  Gergentius  and  Har- 
bann  (p.  93) ;  see  also  Schroter  in  ZDMO.,  XXIV,  261  ff. 
Dozy  edited  a  monograph  on  the  Jews  in  Mekka,  which, 
however,  is  perhaps  this  celebrated  Orientalist*s  only  work, 
the  hypotheses  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  approved 
by  any  specialist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  take  no 
notice  at  all  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  because  re- 
ligious struggles  played  a  conspicuous  part  from  the 
fourth  century,  when  in  South  Arabia,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Jewish  king  Dsu-Nowas,  and  in  the  reaction  against 
him,  the  Christian  Church,  introduced  from  Abyssinia 
at  the  same  time,  gained  footing,  where  the  catholic 
tendency  predominated,  while  the  Arianists— as  in  later 
times  the  Schiites  and  Karaites — ^kept  more  to  their  co- 
religionists in  Persia^.  Delitzsch,  in  his  article  already 
mentioned  above,  particularly  treats  of  Petra,  the  northern 
part  of  Arabia,  where  lived  the  Nabathaeans,  a  Chaldaic- 
hpeaking  tribe,  whose  kings  (their  names  Harith  and  Malik 
are  perhaps  derived  from  agriculture)*  were  in  conflict 
with  the  Maccabeans  and  Herodians.  But  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  the  seat  of  the  real  tribes,  who  perhaps  at  a 
later  period  regarded  themselves  as  descendants  of  Abraham, 

^  To  ibe  sources  quoted  above,  $  4,  p.  a3a  ff.,  I  shall  give  some  supple- 
mentary information  at  the  end  of  this  essay. 

'  (^l».  and  eUL» ;  I  have  pointed  to  this  oharaoteristlo  fact  somewhere, 
I  believe  in  the  Htbr.  BiUiogr,,  1863. 
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was  never  subdued  by  outward  enemies  as  it  has  been 
supposed  in  modem  times  (for  instance,  Weil,  Muh.,  p.  12). 

Legends  and  monuments  are,  as  already  mentioned,  our 
principal  sources.  To  judge  about  the  former  is  a  difficult 
task,  because  till  now  they  could  not  be  arranged  chrono- 
logically \  and  the  Bible  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
Mohammedan  mediators,  sometimes  without  their  know- 
ledge. This  circumstance  is  in  general  important  for  the 
older  history  of  the  Orient,  as  it  has  been  brilliantly  proved 
with  respect  to  the  Arsacides,  by  Qutschmid  (in  Zeitachrift 
tier  D.  M.  OetelUcL,  XV  ;  see  also  Noldeke,  "Amalekiter  " ; 
Hebi\  Bibliogr.y  VII,  31).  To  the  same  cat^ory  belong 
the  legends  of  the  monks  of  Sinai,  who,  as  it  was  pretended, 
foreknew  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  and 
who  received  the  latter's  written  promise  of  gratitude 
(DelitzBch,  loc.  cit.,  p.  299),  yet  probably  not  before  his 
becoming  suddenly  able  to  write — this  reminds  us  of  the 
Jewish  letters  from  Worms,  &c.,  on  Christ  (in  Wagenseil's 
Bdehrung). 

But  also  with  the  monuments  we  are  badly  off  till  now  ; 
so^  for  instance.  Beer'  attributes  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
to  the  Christians  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  cross — 
which  was  not  contradicted  by  Tuch  {Zeitschrift  der  D.  M, 
OeaeUack);  but  Levy  (ibid.,  XTV,  i860,  p.  391)  sees  in  the 
cross  a  token  of  connexion,  and  proves  —  as  Beer  and 
Delitzsch  had  done  already — that  the  dialect  is,  though 
Arabicized,  an  Aramaic  one  (Levy,  pp.  379,  387)*.  An 
Arabic  writing  by  Christian  authors  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed  is  not  known  at  all ;  and  there  may  be  found 
the  difference  between  Christians  and  Jews,  which  engaged 
me  to  enter  into  this  discussion. 

Even  the  monk    Buheira   or  Sergius,  the    teacher   of 

>  The  attempt  made  hj  R.  ▼.  L.  (Rflhle  Yon  Lilienatem,  a  high  officer 
of  the  ProBsian  army),  although  valuable,  did  not  satisfy  the  Orientalists. 

'  See  also  Delitzseh,  1.  e.,  p.  979,  where  even  Ffirst  expreases  hit  doubts. 

*  To  him  again  oppose  Blau,  £.  Meyer,  and  NOldeke  in  the  ZDMO.,  XVI 
andXVIL 
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Mohammed — whose  discourses  were  composed  for  Christian 
polemic  purposes  by  a  later  monk — was  a  Jew,  according 
to  some  writers  ("»in3,  n^ra,  Weil,  p.  29?);  Noldeke,  in 
his  article  "Had  Mohammed  Christian  teachers?"  (ZDMG., 
XII,  1858,  p.  701),  attributes  to  Judaism  the  greater  in- 
fluence, although  in  his  History  of  the  Koran  he  considere 
the  Jews  of  Arabia  as  illiterate  ^.  The  literary  usage  of 
the  Ai-abic  language  by  the  Christians  was  probably  not 
evolved  before  the  period  of  ti*ansIations  under  the  Khalif 
Ma*amun  (ninth  century).  The  oldest  known  translation 
of  the  Bible  by  Honein  b.  Ishak  (ob.  873)  is,  according 
to  Rodiger,  probably  made  out  of  the  Syriac  or  Greek*, 
The  Jewish  literature  of  Arabia  begins  before  Mohammed, 
and  I  believe  that  Omar  never  thought  of  exacting  fi'om 
the  Jews  and  even  from  the  Christians  the  above-mentioned 
conditions,  at  least  as  far  as  they  regard  the  use  of  the 
Arabic  language.  With  the  Syrians  it  was  quite  another 
thing,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  accidentally  that  the  Christian 
girdle,  mentioned  in  those  conditions,  is  called  by  the 
Syro- Arabic  name^;-JlJ)  Cf^vdpiov. 

1  am  not  yet  treating  of  the  Jewish-Arabic  authors 
themselves,  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  begin  already  before 
the  prophet,  for  instance,  Samuel  ben  Adijja,  but  I  am  taking 
into  consideration  the  Jews*  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
literature  of  the  Mohammedans  (and  Christians).  Certain 
sources  of  this  knowledge  would  naturally  be  direct  quo- 
tations out  of  Mohammedan  and  Christian  writings  in 
Jewish  works,  which  must  not  be  indirectly  quoted  from 
other  intermediate  sources.  In  later  times  the  Jews  quote 
also  several  things  from  Hebrew  translations  of  Arabic 
works,  or  even  of  Hebrew  works,  all  that  is  of  no 
value  to  our  purpose.      So,  for  instance,  Simon   Duran 

*  But  see  mj  review  in  the  Hebr.  BihUogr.j  lY,  67  if. 

'  Jew.  Idt,  p.  321,  n.  4,  "  historian  "  (Jeechunin  of  Kobak,  V,  183),  read 
''Nestorian/'  and  instead  of  "Krafft"  read  « Fleischer,"  MSS.  Lips. 
Oreek  is  given  bj  al-Kifti.  See  also  Frankel's  Zeitachr.,  1846,  p.  aSo,  and 
Die  hebr.  t^benstz,,  p.  35a,  n.  680 ;  Loewenthal,  Htmein . . .  Sinrupriiehey  p.  as. 
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never  read  the  Koran,  his  quotations  of  it  are  partly 
not  to  be  found  there,  but  in  the  Sunna;  he  extracted 
them  from  Hebrew  translations  of  two  works  of  Averroes 
(whom  he  calls  Averroes,  the  "father"),  which  are  now 
edited  in  the  Arabic  original  by  Professor  Josef  Miiller  in 
Munich.  An  index  of  these  quotations  is  to  be  found 
in  my  edition  of  Duran's  treatise  in  3lt3  "»yiN  (I88I)^  But 
we  possess  copies  of  the  Koran  in  Hebrew  characters 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages,  even  with  some  interesting 
peculiarities  with  respect  to  punctuation  and  orthography*. 
This  fact  alone  illustrates  the  impossibility  of  barring  the 
spirit. 

That  Saadia  and  Hal  Oaon  quote  the  Koran  is  now 
known  by  the  recently  published  writings  of  Jehuda  ibn 
Koreisch  (comp.  Graetz,  V,  203),  Abu'l-walid,  Jehuda  ibn 
Balam  {Cornmentary  of  the  Pentateuch),  and  Moses  ibn 
Ezra  {Catal.  BodL,  p.  2183). 

27.    Writings  of  Mohximrriedan  Arabic  authors, 
written  in  Hebrew  characters, 

are  to  be  found  in  the  various  branches  of  literature.  A 
striking  instance  is  the  calendar  of  Qarib  ben  Sa'id,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  below.  But  even  copies  of  such 
works  in  Arabic  letters  were  written  by  order  of  Jews,  or 
were  at  least  in  possession  of  Jews,  nay,  some  Arabic  MSS. 
in  European  libraries,  for  instance,  in  Oxford,  Paris,  and 
in  the  Escurial  were,  according  to  the  interesting  epigraphs, 
the  property  of  Jews,  and  partly  bought  from  Jewish 
booksellers  in  the  Orient.  I  point  to  the  Aphorisms,  and 
a  compendium  of  the  old  Masaweih  (in  a  Berlin  MS.),  and 
the  great  compilation  al-'Hawi  of  Razi  in  Toledo,  although 
not  finished  under  Arabic  dominion. 

*  Steinsohneider,  Ifayino,  p.  105 ;  oomp.  Choice  (/Pearls,  ed.  London,  p.  14a, 
JHe  Jttibr,  Ubenebs.,  p.  378. 

'  Hebr.  BMiogr.,  Ill,  113;  BOdig^r,  ZDMG.,  XIV,  3;  see  my  notices, 
ibid.,  XV,  381,  XLVII,  354^ 
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But  if  in  such  purohases  of  European  traveUers  in  ihe 
Orient,  pseudepigraphs  and  literary  deceit  were  detected,  the 
impostor  was  always  said  to  be  a  Jew  ^  Such  a  deceit  is 
the  said  compendium  of  al-*Hawi  by  Honein,  in  a  Bodleian 
MS.  I  consider  as  doubtful  the  pretended  commentary 
of  the  general  parts  of  the  great  Codex  of  Maimonides,  by 
the  pretended  Muslim  Ala  al-Dik  al-Muwakkit,  copied 
by  Saadia  b.  Da'ud  of  Aden,  who  published  a  work  of 
Qazzali  with  a  new  title  as  his  own  work  {Hd>r,  Bibliogr.^ 
I,  21  ;  W.  Wright^  J(ywntal  of  Sacred  Literature,  p.  14 ; 
MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  27,294).  Many  a  work  has  only 
been  preserved  by  copies  of  the  Jews,  and  the  works  of 
Averroes  owe  their  preservation  almost  entirely  to  the 
Jews. — ^These  works  are  principally  medical,  astronomical, 
and  philosophical,  partly  the  same  that  were  translated 
into  Hebrew,  and  therefore  valuable  for  the  bibliography 
of  these  translations.  For  instance,  we  learn  from  Hebrew 
MSS.  that  the  meteorology  of  Abistotle  was  translated  by 
Ja*hja  ibn  al-Batrik  {Die  hebr.  Ubersetz.,  p.  134), 

But  also  various  other  information  is  to  be  got  from  the 
Arabic  MSS.  written  by  Jews^.  We  shall  mention  here 
a  few  instances:  an  extract  of  an  Essay  (Risala)  on  the 
Mohammedan  sects  by  abu'l-Kasim  Ahmed  ibn  al-Khora- 
sani  in  MS.  Bodl.,  omitted  by  Uri,  309  (ZDMO.,  XLVII, 
338,  reads  Ahmed  Karmani,  s.  p.  351);  an  astrology  of 
an  old  Christian  author  'Abd  Allah  ben  Masrur  in  a 
Bodleian  MS.  (loa  cit.,  p.  336)  explains  how  the  Jews 
were  made  responsible  for  foreign  superstition.  Among 
these  MSS.  we  find  even  translations  into  Arabic  from 
Latin,  for  instance,  the  Antidotarium  of  Nicolaus  Prae- 
positus  {Die  hebr.  V^bersetz.y  p.  812),  and  they  are  very 
probably  translated  by  Jews,  because  they  are  to  be  found 

*  Kennicott,  ap.  Schurrer,  DMt,  I,  6 ;  Hebr,  Bibliogr,,  II,  13,  n.  i. 

'  A  short  bibliographical  enumeration,  aooording  to  the  names  of  the 
authors,  is  given  in  my  article,  <*Schriften  der  Araber  in  hebr.  Hand* 
bchriften"(ZDJfO.,  XLVII,  1893,  pp.  335-384).  where  (p.  358)  is  to  be 
added,  ibn  al-Nafis,  M&  Berlin,  n.  034';  (p.  367)  Tlfuehi,  ibid.  95o^ 
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only  in  Hebrew  characters.  This  kind  of  literature  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Orientalists.  The  work  of 
Bataljusi,  composed  in  the  twelfth  century — interesting 
for  his  theory  of  the  intellectual  spheres,  and  his  plagiarism 
of  Qazzali — is  better  known  by  the  Hebrew  translation  ^. 

Of  course,  the  Arabic  scholars  translated  by  the  Jews 
had  formerly  been  read,  and  were  the  favourite  authors ; 
the  most  important  are  to  be  found  in  my  Jevriah  Literature 
(§11,  notes  31,  23),  and  in  my  work,  The  Hebrew  Trans- 
lations  in  the  Middle  Ages,  But  we  do  not  only  take  into 
consideration  those  works  which  have  been  translated  into 
Hebrew — and  on  such  we  have  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  indeed  directly  translated  from  the  Arabic  or  by  the 
intermediation  of  a  Latin  translation  out  of  Arabic — the 
Jews  or  baptized  Jews  were  also  the  interpreters  for  trans- 
lations into  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  (perhaps  ?)  Italian 
{Die  hebr.  V^bersetz.,  V.  Abschnitt),  and  they,  for  the  most 
pai-t,  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  literature, 
for  instance,  the  renowned  Joh.  Hispalensis  or  Aven  Da'ud 
(twelfth  century),  Isaac  ibn  Sid,  the  Chasan  of  Toledo,  who 
was  the  chief  compilator  of  the  so-called  tables  of  Alphonso 
and  the  pretended  praeses  of  the  astronomical  congress, 
which  however  never  existed. 

'  Dieteriei,  however,  exaggerates  the  influence  of  this  work,  see  Hebr, 
Bihliogr,,  IV,  44 ;  Die  hebr,  VbeneU,,  p.  s86. 

M.  Steinschneidek. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   SEFER  HA-GALUY. 

I  COULD  have  wished,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  task  of  proving 
the  Stfer  Ha-Gdluy  not  Saadyah^s  had  been  undertaken  by  some  one 
else.  It  has  so  often  been  my  lot  to  fail  to  persuade  when  another 
would  have  won  the  case  with  a  tithe  of  the  evidence.  Hence  I  look 
forward  with  little  confidence  to  the  result  of  this  paper.  It  will 
in  any  case  have  been  a  pleasure  to  have  passed  some  time  in  the 
society  of  Saadyah,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  most  elegant 
writers,  and  most  upright  leaders  that  the  Jewish  race  has  produced, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  clear  his  memory  from  what  must  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  blot  upon  it. 

The  statements  about  Saadyah*s  writings  are  based  on  independent 
examination  of  the  originals,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  accessible ; 
the  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  forms  vol.  VI  of  the  (Euvres  de 
Saadyah,  now  publishing  in  Paris;  the  remaining  volumes  of  this 
series  have  also  been  of  use.  For  the  Commentary  on  the  Sefer 
Yetsirah  1  have  used  the  edition  of  M.  Lambert,  Paris,  1891 ;  for 
the  Imdnat  that  of  Landauer,  Leyden,  1880;  the  single  reference  to 
his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  from  Walton's  Polyglot ;  that 
to  his  translation  of  Job  from  the  edition  of  Dr.  John  Cohn,  Altona, 
1889.  Of  Saadyah*s  life  the  best  account  is  that  by  Gr&tz,  OeschichU 
der  Juden,  vol.  V,  3rd  ed. ;  I  have  in  almost  all  cases  verified  the 
citations  on  which  his  assertions  are  based.  To  Dr.  Neubauer's 
extraordinary  command  of  Jewish  literature  I  am  deeply  indebted ; 
his  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles,  moreover,  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student  of  Jewish  history  a  collection  of  materials  which  render  it 
possible  to  tread  safely  on  ground  which,  before  their  publication,  was 
often  dangerous.  However,  the  documents  collected  by  Dr.  Harkavy 
in  Part  V  of  his  Studien  und  Mittheilungen,  St.  Petersburg,  1891,  give 
us  the  surest  means  of  settling  the  question,  and  though  the  result  of 
the  present  paper  is  at  variance  with  Dr.  Harkavy's,  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted  to  admire  the  industry  and  ingenuity  which  his  work 
displays. 

The  Sefer  Ha-Galuy,  ostensibly  by  Saadyah,  has  recently  come  into 
prominence  in  connexion  with  the  Ben-Sira  controversy.  The  form 
in  which  it  is  published  renders  it,  unfortunately,  inaccessible  to 
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many  of  those  whom  that  controversy  interests;  for  not  many  can 
read  the  Jewish  Arabic  of  the  original,  and  the  Hebrew  translation, 
which  is  the  work  of  a  relation  of  the  discoverer  Firkovitch,  mis- 
represents it  seriously  in  several  places.  For  this  no  one  is  to  blame* 
The  first  translator  of  such  a  document  cannot  be  expected  to  get 
eveiything  right;  and  the  editor  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the 
day  might  come  when  it  would  be  of  importance  that  the  book 
Bhould  be  correctly  rendered.  Yet  had  the  Sefer  Ha-Galuy  been 
published  in  German  or  English,  it  is  possible  that  there  would  have 
been  no  Ben-Sira  controversy.  Its  readers,  instead  of  thinking  it 
a  witness  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Cairene  Ecclesiasticus,  might 
have  been  put  on  their  guard  against  taking  such  a  view. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  a  priori  likelihood  of  Saadyah  having  pos- 
sessed the  original  Hebrew  of  Ben-Sira.  The  well-known  Kitdh 
Al'Fihrist  *  was  composed  in  the  year  377  A.  H.  (987  A.  D.),  at  a  time 
when  many  persons  who  had  known  Saadyah  were  still  alive*.  Its 
author  obtained  a  list  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  from  "  a  learned  Jew/* 
and  a  list  of  Christian  Scriptures  that  had  been  translated  into 
Arabic  from  **  Tunus  the  Priest."  Between  these  two  lists  the  author 
of  the  Fihrist  has  inserted  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  works  of  Saadyah 
himself,  probably  obtained  from  the  same  Jew  who  gave  him  the  list 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  Saadyah  being,  according  to  this  authority, 
absolutely  unequalled  as  a  writer  of  Hebrew,  and  the  only  Jewish 
writer  of  Arabic  works  on  religion  who  is  worth  mentioning.  We 
are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Jew  who  supplied  the 
author  of  the  Fihrist  with  his  information  was  either  a  pupil  of 
Saadyah,  or  at  any  rate  a  follower  of  Saadyah.  Now  the  list  of  Jewish 
Scriptures  contains  the  Canonical  Books,  with  their  Hebrew  names, 
none  of  which  offers  the  slightest  difficulty  in  identification.  It  only 
adds  besides  the  Mishnah,  "a  vast  work  ascribed  to  Moses,  written 
partly  in  Chaldee,  partly  in  Hebrew''  (doubtless  the  word  Mishnah 
was  meant  by  this  authority  to  include  the  Gemara),  and  the 
Haflaroth,  "which  are  selections  from  the  Sacred  Books."  Clearly 
then  this  follower  of  Saadyah,  writing  forty-five  years  (at  most)  after 
Saadyah's  death,  knows  nothing  of  so  important  a  monument  of 
Hebrew  as  **  the  Wisdom  of  Ben-Sira." 

But  in  the  list  of  Christian  Scriptures  translated  into  Arabic  the 
"  Wisdom  of  Huwaisi'a,  son  of  Sirak ' "  figures.  What  is  remarkable 
about  this  title  is  that  whereas  the  Arabic  translation  is  certainly 
made  from  Syriac,  the  name  of  the  author  is  altered  to  suit  the 

■  Ed.  FlUgel,  BOdiger  and  Mailer,  see  p.  33.  ■  Ibid. 

'  See  the  editor's  note,  and  Jawallki's  Mu*arrab  near  the  end. 
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Greek  text ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Fthrist  that  this  alteration  goes 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  As  early  then  as  that 
time,  the  difference  between  the  two  primary  versions  had  attracted 
attention. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  author  of  the  Fihrigt  had  purposely 
told  the  world  that  in  the  tenth  century  the  Christians  had  the 
wisdom  of  Ben-Sira,  whereas  the  Jews  had  not.  Let  us  now  hear 
a  witness  of  the  early  twelfth  century.  This  is  the  author  of  Chronicle 
No.  VI  in  Neubauer's  first  collection,  whose  date  is  fixed  by  the 
editor  on  what  seem  good  grounds  \  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
literary  history,  and  gives  much  information  about  the  writers  of 
the  Jews.  But  of  Ben-Sira  he  only  knows  through  the  Greek  tran8- 
lation ;  for  he  calls  Ecclesiasticus  by  what  is  evidently  an  ingenious 
Hebrew  rendering  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  Christian 
Church ' ;  he  calls  the  author  by  a  modification  of  his  Greek  name ; 
and  he  gives  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Onias '.  Clearly  then  this 
writer  knows  as  little  of  a  Hebrew  Ecclesiasticus  as  the  authority 
of  the  Fihrist,  Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Sefer  Ha-Ckduy  say« 
about  Ben-Sira*. 

**The  Open  Book'*  (as  its  title  signifies,  the  words  being  taken 
from  Jeremiah  xxxii.  11)  professes  to  be  the  Preface  to  a  second 
edition  of  a  work  in  ten  chapters  *,  of  which  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Saadyah's  autobiogpraphy  was  the  most  important.  It  was  in  Hebrew, 
was  cut  up  into  verses,  pointed  and  accented.  As  it  met  with  un- 
favourable criticism,  Saadyah,  if  the  Preface  is  to  be  believed,  reissued 
it  with  an  Arabic  translation  and  Preface.  Only  the  Prefiskce  and  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  text  are  preserved. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  author  of  this  Preface  is  greatly  interested 
in  Ben-Sira's  book.  At  the  commencement  he  justifies  his  own 
publication  of  a  book  on  the  ground  that  books  had  been  produced 
by  Ben-Sira,  Eleazar  Ben  'Ira,  the  five  Hasmoneids,  and  the  people 
of  Kairawan  in  the  author's  own  time.    Presently  he  justifies  the 

'  Loc  cit.,  xxi,  n.  4.  •  \*r\^r\  iCD ;  p.  167, 1.  7  from  the  end. 

*  vrm  ibid. » *Ci»(av,  The  name  is  known  to  the  Talmud  in  this  form 
also;  the  unpublished  Dictionary  of  R.  Tanohum  has  an  interesting 
article  on  it. 

*  Mas'udi  (who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Saadyah,  but  gets  his 
facts  from  a  Karaite),  after  mentioning  that  the  LXX  had  often  been 
translated  into  Arabic,  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  possessing  twenty-four 
Hebrew  books,  and  so  implies  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  FihrisL  Bibl. 
Oeogr.  Ar,,  VIII,  iia,  113. 

*  In  the  list  in  the  Fihrist,  where  a  work  in  ten  chapters  is  mentioned, 
for  anUhdl  read  imdndL 
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punctuation  and  accentuation  of  his  own  book  on  the  ground  that 
these  other  books  had  been  pointed  and  accented  by  their  authors. 
And  finally  before  concluding,  he  treats  his  readers  to  some  marceaux 
choisia  of  these  books,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  quotations  being 
taken  from  Ben-Sira.  Now  if  the  contents  of  the  Sefer  Ha-Giduy  had 
resembled  those  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  space  occupied  by  the  latter 
work  in  the  Preface  would  be  less  surprising ;  but  since  the  two  books 
have  only  one  subject  (the  Praise  of  Wisdom)  in  common,  the  reason 
is  less  obvious.  It  will,  however,  be  granted  that  Saadyah,  if  he  be 
the  author  of  this  Prefsbce,  must,  when  he  wrote  it,  have  been  fresh 
from  the  study  of  Ben-Sira. 

Materials  for  dating  this  Preface,  at  any  rate  roughly,  are  easy  to 
find.  The  first  edition  must  have  been  issued  after  the  quarrel 
between  Saadyah  and  David  B.  Zakkai  had  broken  out.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  has  been  fixed  by  the  researches  of  Gr&tz 
for  the  year  930  a.d.^  But  Saadyah  and  David  were  completely 
reconciled  in  936,  and  Saadyah  to  the  end  of  his  life  exhibited 
affectionate  loyalty  to  David  and  his  descendants.  Now  the  Preface 
before  us  shows  that  Saadyah  is  by  no  means  reconciled  to  David, 
who  is  severely  attacked  in  it,  and  whom  the  author  apparently 
hopes  by  the  violence  of  his  lampoons  to  frighten  into  better  ways  *. 
Therefore  the  Preface  is  not  later  than  936. 

Attention  must,  however,  be  called  to  some  difficulties.  The  author, 
quite  early  in  his  Preface,  speaks  of  his  residence  in  Irak  as  an  event 
in  the  past.  "I  too,  when  in  Irak\  composed,  at  the  suggestion  pf 
one  who  was  chief  at  the  Capital,  a  Book,  &c.'*  Now  when  was 
Saadyah  not  in  Irak?  Only,  it  would  seem,  before  his  migration 
from  Egypt.  For  that  Irak  cannot  mean  Baghdad  in  this  sentence 
is  clear;  that  is  termed  **the  Capital*."  The  locality  of  Sora  is 
known ;  Pumbadita  has  been  identified  by  the  researches  of  Neubauer 
and  Ainsworth '  with  Jubbah ;  and  these  two  places  are  juxtaposed 
in  some  of  the  works  of  the  Arabic  geographers,  as  in  the  Sawad  or 
Irak  *.  Hence  it  seems  clear  that  after  928  Saadyah  was  to  the  end 
of  his  life  in  Irak.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Preface  cannot  have 
been  written  before  930.  Thus  this  unlucky  "when  I  was  in  Irak" 
seems  to  wreck  the  credit  of  the  Preface. 

We  must,  howeveri  consider  the  probability  of  the  book  in  question 

*  Grfttz,  p.  46a.  »  P.  155, 1.  19. 

'  P.  151,  91.    For  the  grammatical  point  see  Vernier,  §  965. 

*  See  BiU,  Qeogr.  Arab.,  VI,  936,  ai. 

'  Narrative  qf  the  Euphrates  Expedition.  I,  435. 

*  See  Yakut,  s.  w.,  BibL  Oeogr.  Arab,,  loc.  cit.,  237  ;  De  Goeje,  ibid.,  VIII, 
427,  43a  ;  also  I,  85,  4  a.  f,  II,  166. 
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being  written  when  Saadyah  was  in  Irak.  The  Letter  of  Ibn  Meir\ 
to  which  that  book  was  an  answer,  bears  date  923  ^  Saadyah  is 
violently  abused  in  it,  but  it  also  claims  for  the  Western  comraonity 
certain  rights  over  the  Eastern  community.  While  therefore  it  was 
natural  that  Saadyah  should  reply  to  it,  he  could  scarcely  do  so 
without  the  authorisation  of  the  '*  Head  of  the  Captivity  at  Baghdad/* 
i.e.  David  Ben  Zakkai.  This  he  appears  to  have  done  in  a  book 
bearing  date  926,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  If  Saadyah  was  still 
in  Egypt,  the  length  of  time  between  Ibn  Meir's  missive  and  Saadyah's 
answer  is  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  cros8HM)mmunications 
required.  And  that  Saadyah  only  went  once  to  the  East  to  remain 
there,  appears  from  the  statements  of  the  historians.  David  Ben 
Zakkai  "sent  to  Egypt  to  fetch  him  in  928V*  The  time  when  he 
was  in  Fayyum  is  spoken  of  as  the  time  ''before  he  went  to 
Assyria  V 

This  matter  is  not  rendered  clearer,  but  more  obscure,  by  the 
scandalous  document  which  forms  the  last  of  Harkavy*s  supplements. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  a  histoiy  of  Saadyah's  struggle,  evidently  by 
a  violent  partisan.  In  virulence  and  obscenity  it  exceeds  anything 
of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen— the  manifesto  of  the  Spaniards  at  the 
time  of  the  Armada  scarcely  comes  near  it.  In  this  chronicle 
the  charges  are  brought  against  Saadyah  which  the  Preface  professes 
to  answer.  *'  He  wrote  a  scroll  in  imitation  of  the  prophets,  and 
falsified  his  lineage,  saying,  '  I  am  of  the  sous  of  Judah '  .  .  .  Then 
he  said,  <  Why  did  you  not  claim  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  these 
thirteen  years  V^'^  The  answer  in  the  Prefiace  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
a  ridiculous  quibble,  but  the  supposed  Saadyah  distinctly  states  that 
he  had  previously  no  occasion  to  give  his  pedigree*.  This  being  so,  it 
would  seem  that  ^ the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  thirteen  years  must  be 
either  Saadyah's  birth,  or  his  migration  to  the  East.  But  it  cannot 
be  the  former;  therefore  it  must  be  the  latter.  According  to  the 
ordinary  view  which  makes  Saadyah  come  to  the  East  in  928  for 
the  first  time,  this  charge  will  be  brought  in  941,  five  years  after  the 
quarrel  had  been  patched  up,  and  about  a  year  after  David  B.  Zakkai*8 
death !  But  if  we  make  Saadyah  come  to  the  East  in  923,  we  g^t 
936  as  the  date  of  the  charge,  which  is  too  late ;  930^  is  probably  the 

*  Identified  by  Harkavy.  "  P.  219,  6. 

*  R.  Sherirn,  in  Neubauer's  ChnnideSy  I,  40.  Juhasint  ed.  Filipowskt, 
p.  flo6.    Grfitz,  p.  asa     Cp.  Pinsker,  Lik,  Kad,,  p.  aa,  ult. 

*  Dunash  B.  Tamim,  ap.  Grfttz,  p.  457. 

*  P.  aa9.  •  P.  165,  16. 

^  According  to  Nathan  Babli  (Neubauer,  ChronicUa,  II,  81),  the  date  of  the 
^erem  must  have  been  93a     And  the  chaiige  is  brought  Wore  the  Herem. 
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latest  poffdble  date  for  it.  Bnt  if  we  make  him  come  to  the  East  in 
917,  we  shall  require  either  three  visits  to  the  East,  or  a  visit  of  seven 
years*  duration  for  the  first.  Moreover  the  supposition  of  two  or  more 
visits  conflicts  with  the  assertion  of  the  Herem  that  Saadyah  was  an 
unknown  man  when  he  came  to  the  East,  whose  pious  airs  took 
people  in  ^  The  true  solution  seems  clearly  to  be  that  the  author 
of  the  virulent  chronicle  has  by  mistake  made  Saadyah's  opponent 
count  from  the  time  of  Saadyah's  arrival  in  the  East  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

For  the  present  purpose  the  rough  dating  from  930  to  936  may  be 
provisionally  accepted  for  the  Sefer  Ha-Galuy;  the  date  of  the  real 
work  was  probably  934  or  935.  For  Abraham  B.  Chiyyah  in  his 
Megillath  Ha-MegaUeh  ^  mentions  the  books  in  which  Saadyah  dealt 
with  Eschatology  in  the  following  order :  the  Commentary  on  Daniel, 
the  Imahat,  and  the  Sefer  Ha-Qaluy,  There  might  be  some  ground 
for  putting  the  first  (as  one  of  a  series)  out  of  its  proper  order ;  but 
the  order  of  the  other  two  should  be  chronological.  The  time  of 
Saadyah's  forced  retirement  would  be  the  natural  time  for  him  to 
write  memoirs.  And  since  he  could  scarcely  have  made  the  mistake 
about  his  being  in  Irak  in  926,  we  have  already  a  double  presumption 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Preface. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Saadyah*s  writings,  and  see  what  we  can  glean 
from  them  of  his  acquaintance  with  Ben-Sira.  We  go  first  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Proverbs,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  fre- 
quent reference  to  Ecclesiasticus,  since  we  are  told  in  this  Preface 
that  Ecclesiasticus  resembles  Proverbs.  But  we  are  disappointed ; 
there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  Ben-Sira.  Tet  in  this  Commentary 
he  is  not  unwilling  to  illustrate  the  Proverbs  from  extra-Biblical 
sources.  On  p.  48  he  cites  successively  several  Talmudic  Tractates. 
On  p.  160  he  quotes  Aboth  three  times.  On  p.  174  he  borrows  an 
apophthegm  from  a  Mohammedan  adah-hook,  A  comparison  of 
the  descriptions  of  Wisdom  in  Ecclesiasticus,  especially  in  c.  xxiv, 
with  that  of  Proverbs  viii,  would  have  an  interest  for  any  one  familiar 
with  both  books;  but  Saadyah  makes  no  allusion  to  Ben-Sira*8 
description. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Sefer  Yetsirah,  finished 
930  A.D.  There  is  no  reference  in  it  to  Ben-Sira;  but,  since  several 
pages  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  the  fixing  of  grammatical  rules  from 
pointed  texts,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  absence  of  any  such  refer- 
ence, if  the  author  believed  himself  to  possess  a  text  of  Ecclesiasticus 
actually  pointed  by  Ben-Sira.    However,  he  cites  from  the  Talmud 

'P.a34. 

'  Grfttz,  p.  4^.    I  have  verified  the  citation  in  a  Bodleian  MS. 
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two  passages  which  have  reference  to  the  lawfulness  of  metaphysics 
(p.  6),  and  one  of  these,  which  is  reallj  Ben-Sira's  (iii.  21),  is  ascribed 
bj  him  to  Eleasar  Ben  'Ira.  The  natural  inference  would  be  that 
this  was  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of  either  Saadyah  or  his 
scribe,  not  surprising  in  the  case  of  a  name  of  no  great  note  ^ 

In  the  Religious  Philosophy  (AUImanat^  composed  in  933,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lawfulness  of  metaphysics  recurs  on  p.  21,  but  the  passage 
of  "  Eleazar  Ben  *Ira  "  is  omitted,  though  the  other  Talmudic  pas- 
sage is  quoted.  This  looks  as  if  Saadyah's  mistake  had  excited 
censure ;  and  indeed  during  the  years  930-933  Saadyah's  enemies 
doubtless  made  the  most  they  could  of  any  errors  they  could  find  in 
his  writings— there  were  not  many  to  be  found.  Later  on  in  the 
book  he  does  cite  Ben-Sira  once  (p.  301),  but  from  the  Talmud 
(B.  SanhedriHy  100  b);  the  Cairene  text  (xlii.  9)  differs  considerably. 

Thus  far  then  we  have  at  least  made  it  probable  that  up  to  the 
year  933  Saadyah  knew  no  more  of  Ben-Sira  than  can  be  learnt  from 
the  meagre  citations  in  the  Talmud,  and  felt  but  small  interest  in 
these.  If  there  is  an  argument  from  silence,  here  we  have  a  case  of 
one.  Saadyah  is  a  great  quoter ;  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  religious 
philosophy  he  goes  through  the  whole  range  of  human  pursuits, 
marriage,  parenthood,  money-making,  pleasure-seeking,  feasting, 
ambition— subjects  about  which  Ecclesiasticus  is  a  mine  of  aphor- 
isms :  but  yet  he  only  quotes  it  oncef  and  then  from  a  Talmudic 
quotation.  On  p.  89  he  polemizes  against  those  who  say  wisdom  is  an 
entity  apart  from  God,  basing  their  opinion  on  Prov.  viiL  22.  "  This 
theory,"  he  says,  **  I  have  already  refuted ;  I  have  shown  that  the 
text  means  that  God  created  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his 
wisdom  manifest.'*  This  is  clearly  the  view  of  Ben-Sira  in  ch.  i, 
whereas  in  ch.  xxiv  Wisdom  is  identified  with  Holy  Scripture ;  but 
Saadyah  takes  no  notice  of  either  passage. 

The  editor  of  the  Imanat  gives  some  reasons  for  thinking  Bk.  x 
later  than  the  rest ;  in  any  case  it  is  not  earlier  than  933.  Had 
Saadyah  known  the  Cairene  Ecclesiasticus  then,  he  would  have 
quoted  it  often,  and  have  quoted  it  according  to  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  original,  not  according  to  an  inaccurate  citation  in  the 
Talmud.  Therefore,  if  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  the  Sefer  Ha-Gcduy^ 
he  must  some  time  after  933  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Cairene  text.  The  book  was  not  then  one  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  from  childhood  (as  we  are  with  our  Apocrypha),  but 
one  with  which  he  had  comparatively  late  in  life  become  acquainted 
at  Baghdad.    And  now  let  us  see  what  the  supposed  Saadyah  says 

^  Ramban  at  the  end  of  his  Preface  to  the  Torah  quotes  this  same 
passage  from  "  one  of  our  Holy  Rabbis." 
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about  it.  He  asserts  that  Ben-Sira,  who  evidently  lived  before  the 
Maccabees, — for  he  regularly  names  the  book  of  Ben-Sira  at  the 
head  of  his  list— wrote  a  book  resembling  Proverbs  which  he  cut 
up  into  verses  and  provided  with  points  and  accents.  By  these  points 
and  accents  he  clearly  means  those  in  use  in  our  ordinary  Hebrew 
Bibles,  for  he  identifies  those  employed  by  Ben-Sira  with  those 
employed  by  himself,  of  which  he  gives  a  specimen  in  the  fragment 
of  the  text  of  the  Sefer  Ha-Qaluy,  But  later  on  he  states  moat 
distinctly  that  the  book  was  not  handed  down  with  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews\  For  such  transmission  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  inspiration,  which  Ben-Sira's  book  did  not 
possess.  The  question  is  what  can  be  made  of  these  statements. 
First,  can  Saadyah  have  really  thought  that  Ben-Sira  provided  his 
book  with  points  and  accents?  It  is  easy  to  find  passages  in  hia 
genuine  writings  which  prove  that  he  cannot  have  been  so  ignorant. 
In  the  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  (p.  52)  he  polemizes  against  the 
opponents  of  the  Rabbanites.  ♦*  None  of  these  persons,"  he  says,  "  have 
taken  any  trouble  over  the  Massorah,  the  rules  for  writing  the  Bible, 
its  'superfluous  and  deficient,'  its  grammar  and  vowels*,  nor  about 
the  statutes  and  judgments,  and  the  rest  of  the  religious  matters 
contained  in  the  Tradition.  They  found  all  ready  made  for  them, 
and  merely  pick  a  few  holes.'*  Hence  it  is  clear  that  he  regarded  the 
vocalization  of  the  Bible  as  a  recent  achievement,  and  this  follows 
from  the  statements  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Sefer  Yetsirah.  The 
notion  that  the  author  of  that  book  reckons  the  vowels  among  the 
letters  he  does  not  tolerate  ^  The  vocalization  of  the  Bible  is  done 
partly  by  observation  of  traditional  pronunciation,  partly  by  prin-» 
ciples ;  **  the  school  of  Tiberias  double  the  Resh  in  the  Bible,  but  that 
of  Irak  does  so  in  speech,  but  not  in  the  Bible ;  I  have  looked  for  the 
rules  of  the  latter,  but  cannot  find  them :  the  rules  of  the  former 
school  shall  be  given  later  on  \"  At  the  close  of  the  Commentary  he 
prays  that  he  may  be  numbered  among  the  savants  who  provided  the 
nation  with  a  grammar  of  their  sacred  books,  and  who  committed 
the  Sefer  Yetsirah  to  writing  ^  The  exact  parallel  to  Saadyah's 
statements  about  the  vocalization  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  found  in  the 
way  in  which  Mohammedan  scholars  speak  of  the  vocalization  of  the 
Koran.  Othman  has  the  consonants  fixed,  and  sends  copies  to  the 
chief  capitals  of  Islam ;  but  these  require  experts  to  read  them. 
Presently  vowel  and  pausal  signs  are  invented  and  the  pronunciation 

»  P.  163,  18. 

'  Arabic  tJlJdl  •  MJ/^^*    I^  makes  little  difference  whether  the  second 
word  is  pointed  as  a  verb  or  as  a  noun. 
»P.4a,5a.f.  *  P.  46,  4-  »  P.  105. 

VOL.  XII.  L  1 
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of  the  most  fkmoTM  readers  is  artificially  recorded.  Bat  there  is  some 
ground  for  preferring  one  reader's  pronunciation  to  that  of  another ; 
and  this  may  be  gprammatical  or  tbeologieal^  If  the  founders  of 
Hebrew  grammar  had  had  pointed  texts  i,ooo  years  or  more  old, 
these  must  have  been  made  the  basis  of  their  studies.  Therefore 
Saadyah,  who  took  no  mean  part  in  founding  Hebrew  grammar, 
cannot  hare  written  in  this  ignorant  way.  Rashi ',  who  is  fauc  lees 
acnte  than  Saadyah,  and  who  lived  several  generations  later,  betrays 
himself  for  a  moment  into  thinking  the  Gemara  speaks  of  written 
accents,*  but  immediately  recalls  the  error.  Tim  Ezra  sometimes 
charges  Saadyah  with  neglecting  the  accents;  "he  ventures  to 
correct  the  Accentuator I '*  he  eiu^laims  on  Exodus  xviL  15;  "if 
Saadyah*s  rendering  were  right,  why  did  the  Accentuator  combine 
the  words  otherwise  ?  '*  he  asks  on  xxxiv.  6  \  Now  if  Saadyah  tiM)ught 
Ben-Sira*s  book  pointed  by  himself,  he  must  have  supposed  the  books 
of  the  Prophets  to  have  been  pointed  by  themselves ;  and  indeed  the 
words  of  the  Se/er  Ha-Oalwf  imply  that  he  did  think  so.  But  then 
he  could  not  have  ventured  to  correct  the  Accentuator;  since  the 
Prophets  must  (on  our  author's  own  principle)^  have  known  best 
what  they  meant.  From  Ibn  Ezra's  injudicious  criticism  we  learn 
that  Saadyah  was  well  aware  that  the  accents  were  of  very  little 
authority,  and  could  be  neglected  vnth  little  danger ;  Ibn  Ezra  should 
have  been  more  cautious  in  criticizing  the  great  master. 

If,  however,  Saadyah  by  any  possibility  meant  tradUumal  points 
and  accents,  then  it  is  quite  evident  that  such  a  book  must  have  been 
included  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  Jews.  The  idea  of  a  non- 
canonical  book  vnth  a  traditional  vocalization  and  intonation  is  too 
absurd  for  discussion.  The  only  possibility  that  remains  is  thai 
Saadyah  meant  these  statements  as  a  jest ;  in  his  opinion,  or  in  thai 
of  the  satirist  who  uses  his  name,  Ben-Sira's  book  with  its  points  and 
accents  has  been  suddenly  sprung  on  the  Jewish  community.  Hence 
he  humorously  suggests  that  Ben-Sira  pointed  it  himself ! 

The  next  point  that  should  have  excited  suspicion  is  the  character 
of  the  mysterious  author  Eleazar  Ben  'Ira.  As  has  been  seen,  in 
930  Saadyah  wrote  his  name  by  mistake  for  Ben-Sira.  By  933 
he  has  learnt  to  write  it  correctly.    By  the  time  he  writes  the 

^  The  beat  authority  tor  this  is  Suyuti,  Ifk&ny  frequently  printed.  See 
also  NOldeke,  GeacMcMs  dea  Korans,  Some  fturther  referenoes  are  given  in 
the  Preface  to  my  ChrestomeUhia  Baidawiana, 

*  B.  Berachothf  6a  a. 

*  I  owe  the  referenoes  to  Ibn  Ezra  to  Dukes,  in  Ewald's  BeiMlge,  II,  84, 
n.  9.    The  first  is  inaccurate. 

*  P.  181,  14. 
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Befer  HchOaluy  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  Ecclesiasticns.  Now 
the  fragments  edited  by  Dr.  Schechter  contain  the  verse  which  in 
930  Saadyah  ascribed  to  Eleazar  Ben-Ira.  Saadyah,  who  knew  it 
by  heart,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  verse  was  Ben-Sira's,  and, 
if  Eleazar  had  it  too,  the  latter,  who  is*  regularly  mentioned  afber 
Ben-Sira,  must  have  borrowed  it  from  Ben-Siro.  But  in  spite  of  this 
Saadyah  is  apparently  incorrigible.  He  gives  three  select  morsels  of 
Eleazar  and  assigns  the  first  place  to  this  very  verse ! 

Thirdly,  the  company  in  which  the  work  of  Ben-Sira  is  mentioned 
is  most  compromising.  After  Eleazar  Ben  'Ira  comes  the  book 
written  by  the  five  Hasmoneids,  and  indeed  pointed  and  accented  by 
them.  Their  names  are  given  in  full  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake ; 
and  a  text  (ver.  25)  is  quoted  from  their  work  which  proves  it  to  be 
the  Aramaic  text  of  the  MegiikUh  Antiockua,  edited  by  Jelllnek 
{Bei  HorMidfxuch,  YI).  This  is  called  by  Jellinek  "a  late  lituif^cal 
product."  Mr.  Abrahams  has  published  in  the  number  of  this 
Rbyibw  for  Januaiy,  1899,  another  text  of  the  work,  and  asserts^ 
that  it  must  he  dasaed  unih  some  other  mediaeval  compilations  in  Aramaic 
According  to  both  editors,  it  is  based  ultimately  on  the  Greek  Books 
of  the  Maccabees. 

Since  then  Saadyah,  according  to  Jellinek  and  Abrahams,  mistook 
a  "  mediaeval  compilation,"  based  ultimately  on  Greek  documents,  for 
an  original  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  he  may  clearly  have  made 
a  similar  mistake  about  the  Cairene  Ecclesiasticus.  If  his  authority 
is  sufficient  to  prove  the  latter  work  authentic,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  MegiUath  Antiochue  the  work  of  the  five  Maccabees.  If  his 
quotation  is  in  the  one  case  insufficient  to  identify  the  document,  it 
is  insufficient  in  the  other  case  to  identify  the  document.  Science 
has  one  weight  and  one  balance. 

That  the  conclusions  of  the  editors  about  the  origin  of  this  document 
are  correct  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  glances  at  either  text. 
The  wide  difierence  between  the  recensions  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  work  was  of  no  authority.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  reference 
to  it  in  the  Halachoih  G'doloih ;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  the  work 
there  cited  (ed.  Hildesheimer,  Berlin,  1888,  p.  615)  is  the  MegiUath 
TaanOh,  which  is  a  comparatively  old  work,  ascribed  in  the  Gemara 
of  B.  Shdbhath,  1 3  b,  to  Hananiah,  son  of  Hezekiah.  Dr.  Neubauer  has 
edited  it  excellently  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Chronicles.  From  the 
Tosaphoth  on  Shabbaih,  21  b,  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  the  author 
was  either  unacquainted  with  the  MegiUath  Antiochus,  or  at  any  rate 
paid  little  attention  to  it.  The  story  is  there  told  how,  after  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  by  the  Maccabees,  one  pot  of  oil  was  found 

L  1  2 
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''deposited/*  with  the  seal  of  the  high  priest.  The  glossator  is 
interested  in  the  question  where  it  was  deposited —for  if  the  heathen 
had  handled  it,  it  wonld  have  been  of  no  use.  It  might  have  been 
worth  observing  that  in  the  MegiUath  Antiockus,  in  which  this  passage 
occurs  in  Aramaic,  for  "  deposited  ^  the  word  "  sealed  "  is  substituted. 

The  influence  of  various  intermediate  languages  is  traceable  in  the 
different  versions  of  this  work.  The  word  for  "  shrine,"  used  in  both 
the  copies  referred  to  (tO'^D),  seems  to  be  Christian  Syriac,  and  to  have 
been  misunderstood  by  the  redactor  \  The  names  Baghres  and  Mdkanee 
show  traces  of  the  Arabic  alphabet.  A  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  has  the  "  Assyrian  *'  pointing,  mentions  that  the  river  of  Jeru- 
salem was  dammed,  implying  that  the  author  was  little  acquainted 
with  Eastern  geography.  Mr.  Abrahams'  copy  makes  Antiochus  issue 
from  *'  Rome,"  thereby  betraying  the  influence  of  Arabic  or  Persian ; 
for  it  is  chiefly  in  these  languages  that  that  name  is  used  for ''  Greepe." 
^'  When  Darius,"  says  Firdausi,  "  heard  that  the  army  of  Rome  was  on 
the  move '."  The  etymology  of  the  name  Maccabee,  **  slayer  of -.the 
mighty,"  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  Hebrew  and  Greek'.  However, 
even  without  these  clues  it  is  certain  that  all  the  texts  of  this  work 
that  are  at  present  accessible  are  of  such  a  nature  that  not  even  the 
meanest  intelligence  could  mistake  it  for  the  autobiography  of  the 
five  Hasmoneids. 

Then,  can  Saadyah  have  made  such  a  mistake  ?  The  Sefer  Yetsirah 
is  ascribed  to  Abraham ;  but  Saadyah  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
scholarly  way  on  this  subject.  "Abraham  may  have  thought  it;  but 
it  must  have  been  put  together  and  clothed  with  words  in  recent  times, 
and  indeed  in  Syria,  as  the  double  R  shows  *."  A  number  in  the  text 
disagrees  with  an  actual  calculation;  Saadyah  collates  MSS.  and 
emends  the  text.  In  the  Inidndt  he  notices  an  opinion  ascribed 
to  the  Brahmins,  and  explains  what  the  Brahmins  really  think. 
I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  more  cautious  writer  than 
Saadyah.  Hence,  if  he  wrote  in  this  style  about  the  Megillah^  he 
must  have  been  jesting ;  and  hence  what  he  says  about  Ben-Sira  is 
also  a  jest. 

To  the  present  writer,  then,  it  seems  that  what  the  Sefer  Ha-Galuy 
says  about  Ben  Sira  and  the  other  books  is  by  itself  sufficient  to 
condemn  both  it  and  them.  We  will  now  examine  it  from  another 
point  of  view.  A  book  bearing  this  name  was  known  before  Firko- 
vitch's  time  by  the  quotation  in  the  work  of  Abraham  b.  Chiyyah, 

^  The  Persian  has  unoHa  (-noa?). 

'  Yuller's  ChnstomaJthia  SkaJinamiana,  first  verse.     The  same  usage  is 
found  in  Pehlevi ;  see  West's  ArdcJi-Vire/f  p.  141. 
■  Perhaps  nag  fitalovi,  *  Pp.  la,  13. 
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and  another  in  the  Sefer  Ha-Kabbalah  of  Abraham  b.  David  (c,  il6s)t 
where,  after  a  brief  account  of  the  Gaon,  we  are  told  (in  the  style  of 
the  Books  of  Kings)  that  '*  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  R.  Saadyah,  and  the 
good  which  he  did  unto  Israel,  verily  they  are  written  in  the  Sefer  Ha* 
G€Uuy\"  When  Firkovitch  discovered  the  document  which  we  are 
discussing,  it  was  evidently  more  valuable  than  had  been  generally 
anticipated,  as  being  an  autobiography;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
evident  that  only  a  few  lines  of  the  original  work  survived,  all  the 
rest  being  preface.  Steinschn eider  immediately  suspected  that  it 
was  a  foiigery.    Let  us  try  and  find  the  reasons  for  his  supposition. 

The  few  lines  of  Hebrew  constituting  the  text  of  the  work  offer 
great  difficulties  of  interpretation.    It  commences  thus :  ISD  H^^ 

n3ri«  on  rfm  noK  nwD  }«m  mtn  D«D3n  ni>an.   The  last  clause 

is  an  imitation  of  Isa.  xxxiii.  6,  and  doubtless  means  **  correct 
words  are  its  store,"  i.e.  it,  the  Sefer  Hc^Oaluy,  is  a  store  of  correct 
diction.  This  agrees  with  what  we  read  in  the  Preface.  The  author 
divides  his  work  into  ten  sections,  of  which  nos.  1-7  are  special, 
whereas  8,  9,  and  10  are  spread  over  the  whole  work.  In  no.  8  he  is 
going  to  teach  the  Jews  pure  or  correct  Hebrew,  '*  because  I  have  seen 
that,  since  Arabic  and  Nabataean  have  got  the  upper  hand,  they  have 
forgotten  their  pure  language  and  their  eloquent  speech.''  In  no.  9 
he  will  instruct  them  in  composition  and  construction  generally ;  this 
will  be,  as  it  were,  a  torch  to  guide  them  in  arranging  their  discourse 
and  their  ideas.  In  no.  10  he  will  teach  them  conjunctions ;  "  for  no 
discourse  is  quite  intelligible  without  conjunctions  to  knit  it  together, 
and  make  the  ideas  logical ;  else  it  will  fall  to  pieces  and  be  spoiled^.*' 
The  author  foresees  the  happiest  results  to  the  youth  of  his  nation  from 
the  study  of  his  work ;  they  will  all  become  eloquent,  and  realize 
Isaiah's  prophecy  (xxxii.  4). 

This,  then,  is  his  promise ;  his  language  is  to  be  faultlessly  pure,  his 
grammar  and  syntax  without  a  flaw.  Now  from  the  Commentary  on 
Sefer  Yetsirah  we  can  gauge  Saadyah*s  ability  in  this  respect ;  and, 
though  he  is  unlikely  to  have  boasted  in  this  style,  it  would  have  been 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  promise  tolerably  well.  But  what  a 
performance  have  we  here !  The  first  sentence  alone  contains  two 
words  of  great  obscurity,  pon  and  HlfcO.  iTB  in  the  next  line 
is  from  the  Targum  of  Job.  The  word  DB^J  is  exceedingly  faulty 
for  HDB'J.  The  form  rDn?D  is  not  Biblical,  but  Arabic.  The  syntax 
of  the  first  verse  seems  decidedly  open  to  criticbm.  The  author,  how- 
ever, undertakes  to  help  us,  premising  that,  since  it  is  his  own  book^ 

^  Neubauer,  ChronickSy  I,  66. 
*  Pp.  i55»  ai  to  i57»  7- 
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he  will  know  best  what  it  meant.  But  his  translation  is  as  bad  as  his 
text.  He  renders  the  title  of  the  book,  "  The  Banishing  Book  " — 
a  worse  mistake  than  even  a  beginner  could  make ;  it  is  bad  enough 
to  render  it  '*The  Book  of  the  Exile,**  as  some  have  done.  Then 
the  Arabic  is  also  ungrammatical,  and  appears  to  follow  the  principle 
of  substituting  for  the  Hebrew  text  the  Arabic  words  that  most 
resemble  it  in  sound.  Then  much  of  the  Hebrew  is  pointed  in  an 
impossible  way.  Clearly,  then,  a  beginner*s  exercise  could  scarcely  be 
more  fisiulty  than  this  model  of  style  and  correctness ! 

From  this  fact,  which  is  unquestionable,  and  which  Dr.  Harkavy 
recognizes  to  some  extent,  some  inferences  may  be  drawn. 

I.  We  have  here  as  much  of  the  Sefer  Ha-Gcduy  in  this  form  as  was 
ever  written.  Had  the  author  attempted  to  write  a  page,  he  could  not 
have  maintained  the  same  level  of  error.  To  cram  so  much  bad  Hebrew 
and  bad  Arabic  into  eight  lines  must  have  taken  days,  if  not  weeks, 
Moreover,  an  author  of  whose  work  Harkavy  has  discovered  a  fragment 
(p.  182)  quotes  sufficient  of  this  passage  to  show  that  Saadyah's  Hebrew 
was  correct.  For  H^rUS  H^HTD  this  author  has  H^na  run7,  which  is 
quite  unobjectionable ;  for  *^W  PD  he  has  PT3.  Now  this  author  tells  us 
that  the  words  were  defended  by  Saadyah  in  the  KUab  (U-rtibar^  and 
that  Rab  Mubashshir  replied  to  this  defence  in  a  somewhat  lengthy 
critique.  According  to  the  letter  of  R.  Sherira  (p.  40)  Rab  Mubashshir 
died  in  237  Sel.  But  we  are  happily  able  to  correct  this  to  238  from 
the  statement  of  another  chronicler ',  and  now  we  can  arrange  our 
documents.  A  work  on  the  Calendar,  bearing  a  name  translated  into 
Hebrew  as  Sefer  HoHakkarah,  of  which  the  original  Arabic  would 
probably  be  Al-rtibdr^  was  composed  by  Saadyah  in  this  very  year 
238 ^  It  was  in  Arabic.  Another  quotation,  probably  from  the 
same  book',  shows  that  it  was  in  reply  to  *'a  wicked  man,"  one  of 
the  Minim,  As  the  last  phrase  is  one  which  Jews  apply  to  members 
of  a  difPerent  party  from  their  own,  it  seems  clear  that  Saadyah*8 
book  was  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  Ibn  Meir,  of  which  Harkavy  has 
published  two  fragments,  in  which  *'  next  year "  is  said  to  be  854 
from  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple,  i.e.  924\  The  SeL  year  238 
corresponds  with  926.  If  Harkavy's  conjecture  be  correct,  Rab  Mu- 
bashshir replied  to  Saadyah*s  words  at  least  four  years  after  the  former's 
death;  or  else  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  Saadyah,  although 
bis  words,  when  grammatically  correct,  had  excited  criticism,  deliber* 

*  Neubaoer,  ChronidsSf  I,  189. 

*  (Eufjres  de  Saadyah,  IX,  149.  The  Fihriti  says  Saadyah's  work  on  the 
Calendar  was  called  AWUbOTf  which  is  not  Arabic  in  this  sense ;  but  the 
title  may  have  contained  both  words. 

»  Ibid.,  141.  *  P.  ai9,  6. 
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ately  tnmed  them  into  impoBsible  Hebrew,  and  placed  them  at  the 
commencement  of  a  work  which  was  to  be  a  model  of  style ! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  Preface  is  by  a  person  whose  design 
is  to  ridicule  Saadyah,  he  very  naturally  selected  for  parody  some 
words  of  Saadyah^s  which  had  become  notorious. 

Dr.  Harkavy  strangely  prefers  the  barbarous  Hebrew  to  the  correct, 
and  meets  the  difficulty  of  the  title  of  the  book  as  follows.  Rab 
Mubashshir  purposely  altered  it,  he  supposes,  *'in  order  not  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Saadyah  had  been  banished  by  his 
enemies."  But  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Arabic  title  of  the 
Sefer  Ha-GtUny  could  have  suggested  such  an  idea.  The  Hebrew 
title  must  have  suggested  to  any  Jewish  hearer  the  passage  in 
Jeremiah  whence  it  is  taken,  and  where  it  means  "  unsealed  book." 
To  Syrian  Christians  Oaluy  might  have  suggested  Qaluya,  "exile"'; 
but  assuredly  this  Pre&ce  was  not  intended  for  their  perusaL  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  title  given  in  the  Pre&ce 
means  '*  Banishing  Book,"  ** Hunting  Book,"  possibly  '* Passing  Book"; 
but  certainly  not  **  The  Book  of  the  Exile,"  unless  Arabic  grammar  be 
abandoned. 

It  may  be  added  that  eminent  scholars  have  sometimes  erred  in 
identifying  books  with  different  titles  which  cover  the  same  ground. 
Yon  Kremer,  who  knew  Abu'  l-'Ala's  writings  well,  declared  that  his 
Kitab  Al'Fuful  was  another  name  for  his  Luzumiyyat;  but  he  was 
shown  to  be  mistaken  by  Goldziher.  If  Rab  Mubashshir  (in  his 
grave)  had  wished  out  of  motives  of  delicacy  to  avoid  mentioning 
the  Sefer  Ha-Galuy,  surely  he  would  have  called  it  ''Saadyah's 
Memoirs"  rather  than  mislead  the  reader,  who  would  be  at  least 
likely  to  confuse  it  with  the  Sefer  HorHdkkdrdh.  Indeed,  in  the 
case  of  an  author  like  Saadyah,  who  **  wrote  books  without  number," 
such  a  wilful  alteration  would  be  most  undesirable. 

2.  Saadyah  cannot  have  seriously  ^t&en  this  as  a  specimen  of  pure 
and  correct  Hebrew,  For  we  see  from  his  writings  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  words  were  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  the  Targum,  and 
the  Talmud.  This  appears  from  his  commentaries,  especially  from 
that  on  the  Sefer  Yetsirah.  He  there  observes '  that  by  transposing 
the  radicals  you  get  different  roots.  Several  transpositions  of  the 
radicals  pKS^  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  tongue ;  ^i^tr\  only  in  the 
Targum ;  K^  is  not  found  "  in  this  language  at  all "  (though  it  is  found 
in  Arabic).  Therefore  he  must  have  known  that  W  was  a  word  of  the 
Targum,  which  must  not  be  used  in  a  pattern  of  correct  Hebrew ;  and 
that  DB^  was  ''  not  used  in  this  language  at  all  V 

*  P.  51. 

'  I  should  not  affirm  that  Saadyah  could  not  have  written  Hebrew  of 
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Some  of  the  points  in  this  satire  can  be  understood  without 
difficnltj.  Saadyah  has  been  criticized  for  guessing  at  the  meaning 
of  Hebrew  words  from  the  Arabic  words  that  most  resembled  them. 
He  rendered  DtD3  in  Deut.  xxxii.  34  by  the  Arabic  tnaknuZf  and  this 
translation  is  reproduced  here,  pon  =  makhzun^  similarly  reproduces 
his  rendering  of  Isa.  xxiii.  18.  T\^VSi  contains  a  hit  at  the  title  of  one 
of  Saadyah's  books,  and  its  employment  as  an  abstract  singular  is  to 
ridicule  Saadyah's  note  on  Prov.  ix.  10. 

3.  But  since  Saadyah  is  the  object  of  the  satire,  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  can  be  the  author  of  it.  It  has  no  point  unless  Saadyah  or 
persons  who  follow  Saadyah  are  hit.  And  though  his  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  is  obliquely  assailed,  it  must  be  some  performance 
in  bad  Hebrew  which  was  associated  with  the  Rabbanite  party  that 
is  mainly  attacked.  And  one  of  the  points  of  attack  will  be  the 
employment  of  Arabic  and  Nabataean  words.  I  know  of  no  book 
which  can  be  more  effectively  attacked  on  the  score  of  Arabizing 
than  the  Cairene  Ecclesiasticus.  That  such  words  as  ^n  **  create/' 
W^  ** watch,"  njn  "respect,"  ^lO  ** illuminate "  are  Arabic,  and 
indeed  Mohammedan  Arabic,  need  not  be  proved.  And  the  employ- 
ment of  Arabic  words  could  be  justified  by  the  usage  of  the  Mishnah. 
Shabbaihf  51b,  with  nakah,  hhi^m^  zimam,  takes  us  into  the  heart  of 
Arabia,  and  the  employment  of  words  like  these  amid  what  professes 
to  be  Hebrew  justly  provokes  ridicule. 

What  the  author  means  by  Nabataean  words  is  not  at  first  sight  so 
clear.    A  contemporary  of  Saadyah,  Ibn  Al-Fakih  \  tells  us  that  the 

this  sort,  but  only  that  he  would  not  have  placed  it  at  the  head 
of  a  book  wbich  was  to  be  a  pattern  of  pure  and  correct  language.  For 
by  "  pure  Hebrew  "  every  one  means  **  Biblical  Hebrew,"  and  he  had  only 
to  consult  his  lists  to  see  whether  the  words  occurred  in  the  Bible  or  did 
not  occur ;  he  might  have  forgotten  to  do  this  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
but  could  not  have  failed  to  do  so  at  the  outset.  The  fragment  printed  by 
BEarkavy,  p.  187  sqq.,  which  he  thinks  comes  from  the  Commentary  on 
the  Se/er  Ea-Oaluy,  shows  that  the  author  allowed  himself  considerable 
licence— as  indeed  from  his  words  in  the  Commentary  on  the  S^er 
Yetairah  we  should  expect  that  Saadyah  would— but  not  on  this  scale. 
Moreover,  the  words  about  Wisdom, ''  The  Lord  Gk>d  has  reserved  it  fbr 
his  might,  and  given  to  his  Oaon  its  dwelling-place,"  contain  an  ambiguity 
that  the  Oaon  himself  would  surely  have  avoided.  The  habit  of  some 
Oriental  writers,  of  making  their  works  purposely  obscure,  so  as  to  need 
comments  by  themselves,  is  well  known,  and  Saadyah  may  have  done  as 
others  did.  But  then  in  his  PrefSaoe  he  would  have  explained  that  it  was 
the  difficulty  of  the  text  which  rendered  a  commentary  necessary — and  to 
this  point  there  is  no  allusion. 
»  BiW.  G€ogr,  Ardb^  V,  35. 
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:Nabataeaii8  were  ''the  barbarians  of  the  Sawad/'  Another  contem«> 
poraiy,  the  learned  and  accurate  Mas'udi  \  adds  that  they  were  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  Babylonians;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  their 
langoage  arya  meant  **  lion,*'  with  plural  aryan.  This  word  is  familiar 
to  us  in  Aramaic,  and  it  is  likely  that  Mas'udi's  informant  purposely 
altered  the  plural  ary'tcan  with  the  object  of  deriving  the  name  Iran 
from  it.  A  number  of  Nabataean  words  are  reckoned  by  Suyu^i' 
among  the  foreign  elements  in  the  Koran ;  and  a  still  more  interesting 
collection  can  be  made  from  the  Mu'arrab  of  Jawaliki  *,  who  does  not 
confine  his  observations  to  the  Sacred  Book.  The  authorities  followed 
by  Suyu^  and  Jawaliki  include  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
Arabic  philology.  Al-Asma'i  made  the  remark  that  the  Nabataeans 
alter  the  Arabic  Z  to  T ;  he  illustrates  this  by  Bar-Tulla,  which,  he 
says,  means  *'  son  of  the  shade.**  We  have  no  difiSculty  in  recognizing 
this  as  Jewish  Aramaic.  Another  point  noticed  by  the  Arabic 
philologists  is  that  in  Nabataean  tha  soft  aspirate  H  is  pronounced  H, 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  observation  we  can  recognize  many  Aramaic 
words.  LA  DAULA^  is  Nabataean  for  "do  not  fear'*  (M^m  nb); 
HAS?  for  "  back  **  (Syriac  and  New-Sy riac  pi) ;  MHRZK  "  imprisoned  ** 
{pnrtO  "  imprisoned,"  B.  Nedanm,  gi  b,  ap.  Levy) ;  HNDKUK  "  lotus  ** 
(Syriac  and  Talm.  p1p*T3n);  finally,  the  name  HUB^,  said  to  be  a 
woman's  name  in  Nabataean,  which  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence 
is  actually  found,  with  the  spelling  HuBU,  in  a  real  Nabataean 
inscription  ^  Now  this  substitution  of  H  for  H  not  only  appears  in 
the  spelling  of  certain  words  in  the  Babylonian  G^emara^  but  we 
may  infer  from  some  of  the  etymologies  there  given  that  the  latter 
sound  had  become  unpronounceable.  Thus,  in  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  it  appears  that  if  you  see  a  HASPED,  it  implies  that  you  will 
be  "spared"  (HAS)  and  "delivered  V  The  parallel  substitution  of 
N  for  y  is  certified  for  the  language  of  the  Gemara  by  the  famous 
various  reading  at  the  commencement  of  Ahodah  Zarah,  but  also  by 
some  express  statements  \  A  similar  change  may  be  inferred  for  the 
l&ngoage  called  Nabataean  by  the  statement  of  Suyuti  that  n*T3y 
meant  "I  killed"  (n*T31M)  in  the  latter  tongue. 

These  facts  and  a  certain  number  of  further  coincidences  in 
vocabulary  justify  us  in  identifying  the  language  of  the  Babylonian 

»  BiU,  Oeogr,  Arab,,  VIII,  38.  «  Itkdny  pp.  317-26  (Calcutta,  1857). 

'  Ed.  Saohau,  Leipsio,  1865. 

*  Jawaliki,  p.  67.    Both  Suyuti  and  Jawaliki  give  the  words  in  alpha- 
i>etical  order. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  19.  *  Euting,  Nabatdi$eh6  Inschriftm,  Index. 

^  So  TP  for  Tin  (Syriao).  '  Beraehoihf  37  a  (cf.  Moed  ^(Oon,  ad  init.). 

*  Ibid.,  39  a. 
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Gemara  with  these  authors'  "  Nabataean."  HVI,  says  Jawaliki,  is 
Nabataean  for  hurdi,  "match-boarding/*  This  word  occurs  in  Baha 
Baihra,  6  a,  but  the  Rabbis  are  not  clear  about  its  meaning.  Mpn, 
according  to  the  same  author,  is  Nabataean  for  "  wind  " ;  it  has  ihal 
meaning  in  Jewish  Aramaic  and  Mandaic.  KOtrnfi,  according  to 
Suyuti,  meant  "  vineyard  '*  in  Nabataean ;  it  has  tiiat  sense  (with  e 
for  a)  in  Baha  Metsia,  73  a.  tOtap  in  Nabataean,  says  the  same,  means 
•*  our  writing  ** ;  he  probably  refers  to  the  familiar  03,  which  properly 
signifies  any  form  of  contract  \  fPfiD  in  Nabataean  means  ''readers *' ; 
as  the  word  is  meant  for  the  plural  of  ^^EDO,  iJtns  is  sufficiently 
accurate'.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Nabataeans 
formed  their  present  tense  with  E,  as  this  idiom,  which  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Arsen  Aidynean  might  show  to  have  been  borrowed  &om 
vulgar  Armenian  ',  is  probably  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  dialect  we  are  discussing. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  language  of  good  Arabic  authors  of  the 
tenth  centuiy  '*  Nabataean  **  meant  the  vernacular  language  of  Irak, 
which,  owing  to  its  large  borrowings  from  Persian,  was  by  some 
authors  coupled  with  that  language,  and  by  others  even  identified 
with  it  and  Syriac  \  By  the  **  Nabataean,  which  had  ousted  the  pure 
Hebrew,"  the  author  of  the  Sefer  HorGalutf  means  the  language  of 
the  Baylonian  (Gemara,  and  probably  has  in  mind  in  this  sentence 
the  gross  Talmudisms  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  Oairene 
Ecclesiasticus.  But  would  Saadyah  have  either  called  the  language 
of  the  Gemara  '*  Nabataean,"  or  complained  that  it  was  ousting  pure 
Hebrew?  It  seems  clear  that  he  would  have  done  neither.  He  is 
responsible  for  making  the  Babylonian  Talmud  the  chief  study  of 
the  Jews,  while  he  has  also  the  merit  of  having  helped  to  reduce  the 
Hebrew  language  to  rules;  but  he  doubtless  was  certain  that  the 
two  studies  could  be  carried  on  simultaneously  witiiout  the  one 
endangering  the  other. 

4.  Had  not  Saadyah  been  the  founder  of  a  school,  he  would  only 
have  been  satirized  in  his  lifetime.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  the  champion  who  won  the  cause  of  the  Rabbanites.  His 
place  in  the  history  of  Judaism  correspondB  remarkably  with  tlukt  of 
Abu'l-Qasan  Al-Ash'ari  among  the  Mohammedans.  Owing  to  Saadyah 
the  Rabbanites  are  the  orthodox  Jews  and  the  Karaites  a  sect.    Now 

^  Belitzsch,  Aasyr,  Hdw.,  p.  176. 

'  Mtora,  for  **  son  of  man,"  is  mentioned  as  Nabataean  by  a  very  early 
writer,  Ibn  Kutaibah,  Addb  al-KaUbf  p.  176.  Most  of  the  above  words 
have  been  identified  by  NOldeke  and  FrtUikel. 

*  Oritiecd  Gram$nar  (Vienna,  x866),  II,  76  (in  modem  Armenian)^ 

*  Mqfmh  Al-'lMm,  ed.  Van  Vloten,  p.  117. 
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the  defeated  are  apt  in  sucli  a  case  to  hate  the  conqaeror  for  a  long 
series  of  generations.  That  this  was  so  in  Saadjah's  case  is  proved 
by  what  Jephet  Ibn  Ali  (who  was  two  generations  after  Saadyah)  says 
of  him.  When  "  the  Fayyumi "  is  referred  to  in  Jephet*8  writings, 
the  reference  is  accompanied  with  a  curse,  or  at  least  an  expression 
of  contempt.  **  He  ruined  Israel  ^ ; "  "  God  shall  take  vengeance  on 
him  and  his  like  '.*'  These  expressions  occur  in  a  book  written  forty 
years  after  Saadyah's  death.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  wherever  Jephet 
calls  attention  to  a  grammatical,  linguistic,  or  other  error  on  the  part 
of  **  those  who  do  not  know  the  language,'*  Saadyah  is  the  object  of 
his  criticisms.  How  long  this  bitterness  was  kept  up  by  the  Karaites 
I  do  not  know ;  but  as  Jephet's  writings  were  (in  spite  of  tiieir  feeble* 
ness)  copied  and  read  for  some  four  centuries,  it  probably  was 
maintained  for  a  great  length  of  time '.  This  hatred  of  the  dead  is 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  but  parallels  to  it  are  easy  to  find. 
Dozy  observes  that  still  when  the  Shiites  come  to  Medinah,  they  say 
over  the  graves  of  the  three  Caliphs,  saJlahu  *Uahu,  **  may  God  roast 
him,'*  for  **  may  God  be  merciful  to  him  "—such  is  their  affection  for 
Ali^  We  shall  see  reason  presently  for  putting  the  date  of  the 
present  satire  afber  962  on  internal  evidence ;  how  long  after  must 
probably  be  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  MS.,  which  shows  signs  of 
being  an  autograph.  The  author  must  certainly  have  had  the  real 
Sefer  HchGaluff  before  him ;  but  then  that  seems  to  have  been  read 
in  the  twelfth  century,  as  we  have  seen,  and  several  of  Saadyah's 
writings  to  which  allusion  is  made  are  still  classics. 

That  the  author  should  have  got  up  the  history  of  Saadyah  with 
sufficient  care  to  enable  him  to  personate  the  Gaon  at  all  is  surprising; 
but  &cts  can  surprise  us  without  being  impossibilities.  The  documents 
collected  by  Harkavy  show  that  the  materials  for  a  minute  study  of 
Saadyah*s  history  existed  for  some  centuries  after  his  death;  un- 
published writings  of  his  fell  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of 
Karaites  ^ :  and  we  have  seen  that  the  desire  to  present  Saadyah  in 
a  ludicrous  and  repulsive  light  was  also  present.  The  production  of 
the  retranslation  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  MegilkUh  Antiochus  gave  the 
witty  pamphleteer  an  occasion  for  practising  his  art  The  MegiUah 
survived,  being  but  gently  hit,  and  being  connected  with  the  Jewish 
liturgy.  But  the  document  which  to  scholars  of  the  nineteenth 
ceutuiy  proved  the  genuineness  of  the  Cairene  Ecclesiasticus  seems 
to  have  driven  it  off  the  stage  in  the  uncritical  Middle  Ages. 

*  Cbmm.  on  Daniel^  ed.  D.  S.  M.,  p.  f  F  f,  17.  •  Ibid.,  90. 

'  Pinsker,  Lik.  Kad,,  p.  174,  quotes  an  attack  on  Saadyah  of  about  the 
year  1050  a.  d. 

*  Dozy,  L'lalamiwie*  *  Pinsker,  jf'b^  appendix,  p.  37. 
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Our  conclusion,  then,  from  an  examination  of  the  ostensible  fra^-* 
ment  of  the  Sefer  Ha-Qaluy  is  that  it  cannot  be  genuine  on  the 
following  grounds,  (i)  Both  it  and  the  Preface  lay  the  greatest 
possible  stress  on  the  correctness  of  the  Hebrew,  and  this  Hebrew  is 
grossly  and  even  scandalously  impure  and  incorrect;  but  we  know 
from  Saadyah's  writings  that  if  he  had  chosen  to  make  such  a  promise 
as  is  here  given,  he  could  have  performed  it.  (2)  The  words  are 
evidently  a  wilful  parody  of  some  words  actually  used  by  Saadyah  in 
a  book  bearing  a  different  title,  and  criticized  by  Rab  Mubashshir, 
who  died  four  years  before  the  Sefer  Ha-QohMf  can  have  been  written. 
(3)  We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  the  book  commenced  in  a 
different  way^ 

We  may  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  Preface. 

The  author  commences  by  saying  that  since  prophecy  has  ceased, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  learned  to  chronicle  events  and  write  down  their 
ideas ;  and  mentions,  as  persons  who  have  done  so,  Simon  son  of  Jesus 
son  of  Eleazar  son  of  Sira,  Eleazar  son  of  *Ira,  the  five  Hasmoneids, 
the  people  of  Eairawan  of  his  own  time  who  wrote  a  book  about  what 
had  been  done  to  them  by  Sa'di  the  Christian,  and  finally  himself 
when,  during  his  residence  in  Irak,  he  had  composed  a  work  called 
the  Book  of  Feasts  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Ibn  Meir.  He  had  also 
written  a  book  recounting  the  troubles  and  vexations  he  had  under- 
gone at  the  hands  of  Ibn  Meir's(?)  friends;  which  is  apparently 
identical  with  the  Sefer  Ha-Galuy, 

We  have  had  occasion  to  deal  already  with  most  of  this  humorous 
list.  Dr.  Harkavy  has  a  learned  excursus  on  the  book  of  the  people 
of  Kairawan,  but  all  that  he  can  show  is  that  Saadyah  had  intercourse 
with  the  Rabbis  of  that  town.  I  strongly  suspect  that  "Sa'di  the 
Christian "  is  Saadyah  himself.  The  Book  of  Feasts  of  which  we 
know  was  in  Arabic. 

After  giving  this  list  of  books  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  contents 
of  the  present  work,  which  is  to  be  in  ten  sections— the  same  number 
as  the  Imandt  contains.  As  we  shall  see,  he  cannot  make  out  more 
than  seven. 

I.  "Description  of  Wisdom,  how  we  found  it  out,  virtues  of  its 
lovers,  defects  of  its  haters.  The  reason  for  my  writing  this  was  that 
those  people  hated  me  owing  to  their  hatred  of  Wisdom,  and  their 
desire  that  there  should  be  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  among  the 
Jews." 

The  spitefulness  of  this  sentence  is  not  sufficient  to  condemn  it, 
but  it  seems  unworthy  of  Saadyah.  If  the  account  of  Saadyah's 
troubles  given  by   Nathan  Babli  be  correct— and  it  is  followed 

*  See  below. 
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Hterallj  bj  GrftU—tbe  cause  of  his  conflict  was  not  his  enemies* 
dislike  of  philosophy,  but  their  attempt  to  extort  money  unlawfully. 
When  Saadyah  had  an  excellent  case,  it  is  difBcult  to  see  why  he 
should  misrepresent  it  at  the  outset.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the 
Preface  distinctly  asserts  that  the  book  began  in  quite  a  different 
way;  and  in  any  case  it  is  more  likely  that  an  enemy  (such  as  we 
suppose  this  satirist  to  have  been)  would  conceal  the  real  cause  of 
the  dispute  than  that  Saadyah  would  substitute  a  vague  and  arrogant 
statement  of  this  sort  for  a  simple  and  veracious  epitome  of  the  facts*. 
I  may  add  that  Mas  udi  was  told  that  whereas  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Jews  followed  the  Tradition,  the  Ananites  were  the  party  who  pursued 
justice  and  true  monotheism  *. 

2.  "  Calculation  of  the  number  of  years  during  which  Prophetic 
Inspiration  remained  among  the  Jews,  in  which  I  show  that  it  was 
loco  years ;  number  of  years  which  it  took  to  complete  the  Mishnah, 
which  I  show  to  have  been  500  years  after  that ;  length  of  time  it 
took  to  complete  the  Talmud.  How  both  Mishnah  and  Talmud 
remained  orally  handed  down  till  they  were  written.  The  reason 
which  causes  me  to  write  this  is  that  I  find  those  who  call  them- 
selves 'Rabbonim'  in  our  time  do  not  understand  this,  neither  do 
they  follow  the  example  of  the  ancients  who  live  in  their  mouths  (or| 
'  in  whose  mouths  they  live '),  and  by  whose  trade  they  subsist.'* 

According  to  the  document  published  by  Harkavy,  p.  194,  Saadyah's 
calculation  was  510  or  530  years,  starting  from  the  year  41  from 
the  building  of  the  Second  Temple.  Clearly  in  this  epitome  he 
ought  to  have  given  something  less  vague  than  the  statement, 
**  Prophecy  lasted  1000  years,  and  the  Mishnah  took  500  years  to 
compile  after  that!**  The  next  statement  is  also  a  piece  of  chaff; 
"both  Mishnah  and  Talmud  were  handed  down  orally  until  they 
were  written  down.'*  Who  could  deny  this  proposition?  The  real 
question  that  Saadyah  would  have  handled  would  have  been  the 
same  as  that  with  which  Rab  Sherira  Gaon*s  letter  starts:  '*How 
was  the  Mishnah  written  down?  Did  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
commence  writing  it  ?** 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Rabbonim  betrays  the  hand 
of  a  Karaite,  but  we  learn  from  the  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  p.  52^ 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  jibe  at  the  end  (that  it  is 
one  can  scarcely  be  denied)  surely  refers  to  the  HI)  7y3(^  rniD,  **  the 
Law  which  is  on  the  mouth.'*  Since  the  earlier  Rabbis  lived  by 
the  Law  which  is  on  the  mouth,  why  do  the  present  Rabbis  live 
by  a  written  book  ?    Precisely  the  same  question  is  asked  by  Salmon 

'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  iia,  18.  The  word  rendered  *^  true  monotheism  *'  in  later 
times  stands  for  *'  religious  philosophy." 
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ben  Yemcham  in  his  onslaught  on  Saadyah  ^ :  "  Why  have  jou  written 
the  Oral  Law  ?  If  God  had  wished  to  write  it,  he  would  have  made 
Moses  write  it.  Onght  yon  not  to  recite  it  orally,  seeing  that  it  was 
not  to  be  written  in  a  book?  They  have  changed  their  way9  and 
written  it,  transferred  it  from  recitation  to  writing.  They  have 
written  both  Laws,  rejecting  the  Commandment  of  God.'^  Hence  it 
must  be  confessed  that  onr  Karaite  makes  a  point.  Bnt  could 
Saadyah,  who  hopes  he  may  be  included  among  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  the  liteiatore  of  the  Jews ',  have  ridiculed 
his  own  party  in  this  style  ? 

3.  "  Account  of  what  happens  in  a  country  when  a  wicked  man 
seeks  to  make  himself  head  there.  My  reason  for  writing  on  this 
subject  is  the  affair  of  David  b.  Zakkai'* 

The  statement  that  David  b.  Zakkai  was  a  wicked  man  who  sought 
to  make  himself  head  is  so  inaccurate  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
made  by  Saadyah  even  in  a  moment  of  irritation.  Saadyah  derived 
his  title  of  Gaon  from  David  b.  Zakkai ;  and  the  latter  was  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  ruler.  Saadyah  took  the  unconstitutional  step  of 
endeavouring  to  oust  David  from  the  "Headship  of  the  Captivity" 
in  &vour  of  a  less  authorized  person*^ — Hence  it  is  likely  that  this 
passage  is  aimed  at  Saadyah.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mas'udi  uses  the 
same  word  ''make  himself  head  '*  of  Saadyah. 

4.  **  To  show  that  God  never  leaves  his  nation  without  some  scholar 
in  each  age  whom  he  instructs  and  enlightens,  so  that  he  may  give 
judgment,  instruct  it,  and  manage  its  affiairs  aiight ;  my  reason  for 
writing  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  gifts  which  I  feel  within  my  soul  to 
have  been  conferred  by  God  on  me  and  it." 

Here  again  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  Saadyah  did  not  boast  in 
this  si^le ;  but  his  genuine  writings  contain  little  that  would  justify 
OS  in  supposing  that  he  could  be  capable  of  making  himself  so 
absurd.  In  the  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  p.52,  he  polemizes  at  length, 
bnt  in  a  very  different  style  from  this. 

5.  ^  Explanations  of  the  Principles  of  the  Commandments  and  of 
the  Future  which  I  have  set  forth  in  this  book  in  an  order  intelligible 
to  any  reader.  My  reason  for  this  is  that  I  see  the  nation  greatly 
needs  them." 

Since  Saadyah  wrote  at  length  on  the  Principles  of  the  613  Pre- 
cepts, and  also  gave  in  his  Imanat  a  graphic  account  of  the  future,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  the  nation  needed  a  further  account  of  these 
matters  ^    Sorely  this  paragraph  is  only  meant  to  ridicule  Saadyah*s 

*  LiUwalurhkLU  dea  OrientSf  1846,  p.  167. 
'  Comm.  on  S^er  Tetsirah  ad  fin. 

*  That  he  did  treat  of  the  future  in  the  Stfer  Ha-Oaiuy  is  otherwise  attested. 
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ftcoonnt  of  both.  In  Book  VIII  of  his  Inianat  he  fixes  the  date  of 
the  end  of  the  world  with  precision,  and  describes  exactly  what 
is  going  to  happen.  We  shall  find  this  fancifhlness  ridiculed  a  Kttle 
later  on,  and  Jephet  Ibn  Ali  the  Karaite  is  delighted  to  be  able 
to  say  that  Saadyah^s  "  marvellous  inventions  **  have  been  disproved 
by  the  event,  for  the  date  assigned  by  him  to  the  world^s  end  is 
passed.  Since  such  a  prophecy  can  be  better  ridiculed  after  it  has 
been  disproved  than  before,  we  shall  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing it  disproved  by  the  event  when  this  Preface  was  written ; 
whence  the  Preface  is  hrtrnght  to  a  later  date  than  962  A.D. 

6.  *'  Narrative  of  the  persecution,  cruelty,  and  attempted  assassina- 
tion that  I  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  persons  named  therein,  and 
how  I  prayed  to  God,  and  demanded  his  help.  I  have  written  this  to 
provide  a  model  to  other  just  persons  who  may  be  persecuted  and 
worried  by  wrongdoers,  who  are  therefore  to  pray  and  hold  out 
and  not  flag,  nor  hasten  to  conciliate  their  opponents*  and  to  make 
terms  with  them.*' 

Saadyah  had  a  great  reputation  for  being  uncompromising:  his 
troubles  were  due  to  his  refusing  to  countenance  injustice.  But 
would  any  man  boast  of  his  unwillingness  to  come  to  terms  ?  Even 
Gaesar,  in  his  Civil  War,  tries  to  show  that  his  enemies  were  un- 
compromising, not  he.  This  passage  therefore  seems  to  be  satirical ; 
and  indeed  it  would  appear  from  Nathan  Babli*s  account  that 
Saadyah  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture. 

7.  "  Description  with  lampoons  of  each  of  my  persecutors ;  which 
I  was  forced  to  write  owing  to  its  being  a  warning  to  any  one  who 
might  try  to  persecute  like  them,  and  indeed  a  warning  to  them- 
selves, which  may  induce  them  to  stop  and  repent.*' 

Periiai>s  this  might  be  a  genuine  epitome  of  a  paragraph.  Yet 
that  Saadyah  should  boast  of  the  riiarpness  of  his  tongue  seems 
unlikely.  In  his  Imanal  he  speaks  without  hardiness  of  the  Karaite 
doctors  whom  he  refutes. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  three  general  sections,  which  we 
have  discussed  above. — But  could  a  real  book  be  divided  in  this  style? 
Seven  subjects  are  given  seven  separate  divisions;  three  others  are 
spread  over  those  seven  sections ;  and  these  three  are  pure  Hebrew, 
correct  grammar,  and  correct  logic!  A  more  illogical  method  of 
dividing  a  work  was  surely  never  suggested. 

Having  given  os  an  epitome  of  his  work,  the  author  proceeds  to 
boast  in  the  following  style  ^.  When  the  nation  read  the  book  and 
the  young  men  learn  it,  they  will  gain  numerous  advantages.  They 
will  become  experts  in  the  Hebrew  language,  grammar,  and  logic. 

'  Pp.  157-9- 
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Every  saint  who  is  tried  will  learn  courage.  The  nation  will  thank 
God  all  the  more  for  never  leaving  them  without  an  inspired  teacher. 
People  will  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future,  and  in  how 
many  years  the  end  of  the  world  is  coming,  for  the  ignorant  do  not 
know  all  this,  whereas  the  wise  know  it.  All  these  boasts  are 
illustrated  in  Saadyah's  style  by  quotations  from  the  Bible. 

One  of  these  salutary  results  is  worth  noting  in  particular.  '*The 
nation  will  be  on  their  guard  in  the  future  against  appointing  a  chief 
save  after  examination  and  thorough  knowledge  K"  This  professes  to 
be  aimed  at  David  b.  Zakkai,  but  it  clearly  applies  to  Saadyah  himself, 
Saadyah,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  Sora  as  a  stranger,  to  preside  over 
the  college ;  David  b.  Zakkai  excuses  the  appointment  on  the  ground 
of  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Saadyah.  Since  Saadyah  derived 
his  own  title  from  David,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  could  have  ventured  on 
such  dangerous  ground. 

That  Oriental  writers  boast  immoderately  of  their  writings  is 
certainly  found  sometimes  to  be  the  fact.  But  Saadyah  does  not 
appear  to  belong  to  that  class.  The  modest  wish  with  which  he 
closes  his  Commentary  on  the  S^er  YeUirah  is  very  different  from  the 
ludicrous  self-laudation  which  the  pages  before  us  contain.  Hence  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  these  pages  can  proceed  from  any  one 
but  an  enemy  of  Saadyah's  school. 

''Having  enumerated',"  he  now  proceeds,  "  these  ten  sections  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  I  will  now  explain  the  reason 
which  induced  me  to  interpret  it." 

**  My  persecutors,  seeing  that  I  had  composed  about  them  a  Hebrew 
book  with  verse-divisions,  points,  and  accents,  began  to  calumniate 
and  say,  '  This  is  to  claim  inspiration,'  which  is  simply  to  ignore  what 
I  have  said  at  the  beginning*,  since  I  start  ^  by  saying  that  prophecy  is 
over.  (Two  Hebrew  fragments  are  here  quoted.)  Now  he  who 
confesses  that  it  is  over  cannot  himself  profess  it.'* 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  foregoing  analysis 
of  contents?  Surely  this  must  have  come  in  section  2.  Yet  the 
author  states  most  distinctly  that  these  statements  were  at  the 
commencement. 

In  the  *  scandalous  chronicle '  the  charge  is  put,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  mouth  of  David  b.  Zakkai.  '*He  wrote  a  book  aping  the^ 
Prophets  °.''  It  must  be  confessed  that  Saadyah's  answer  so  far  seems 
sound.  The  point,  however,  is  to  nail  Saadyah  to  the  confession  that 
Prophecy  ceased  with  the  BibU ;  for  this,  the  Karaites  think,  is  sufficient 
to  discredit  the  Mishnah.    This  very  argument  is  adduced  by  Salmon 

>  P.  159, 16.  •  P.  161,  la.  •  %y^\  fj. 

♦  cpjJu^  Jl5.  »  p.  209. 
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b.  TerucHam  ^  in  his  attack  on  Saadyah.  "  What  right  have  men  like 
ourselves,  who  are  wUhout  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  transcribe  the  Oral  Law 
and  make  a  Law  of  it  ?  If  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Prophets,  it 
should  mention  them ;  *'  otherwise,  it  is  of  no  authority. 

**  They  say  too  '  This  book  will  weaken  the  hearts  of  the  nation  till  it 
make  them  doubt  concerning  the  twenty-four  books,  and  make  them 
think  these  equally  recent.'  But  this  too  is  ignorance  on  their  part  of 
the  definition  of  an  inspired  book :  they  define  it  as  a  book  cut  up  into 
verses  and  provided  with  points  and  accents ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  these 
operations  (I  mean  the  verses  [&c.])can  be  performed  by  any  one,  as  did 
Ben-Sira,  and  Ben  'Ira,  and  the  Hasmoneids,  and  the  Africans,  none  of 
whom  professed  prophetic  power.  The  true  definitions  of  the  prophetic 
books  are  three :  (i)  there  must  be  in  them  a  mention  of  revelation, 
either  *  God  spake '  or  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord,*  5:c.,  or  mysterious  infor- 
mation as  in  Proverbs,  Eoheleth,  and  the  Scroll  of  Esther ;  (2)  the 
author  of  such  a  book  must  be  proved  to  be  a  prophet  by  a  miracle  or 
the  testimony  of  another  prophet ;  (3)  the  nation  must  introduce  such 
a  book  into  the  number  of  their  sacred  books,  and  hand  it  down 
together  with  them.  And  if  these  three  conditions  be  wanting,  or 
one  of  them  be  wanting,  such  a  book  is  no  prophecy :  how  much  more 
then  if  none  of  them  be  founds  even  as  they  are  not  found  in  this  book, 
nor  in  Ben-Sira's  book,  nor  in  Ben  'Ira*s,  and  the  like  ?  Such  a  book 
can  by  no  possibility  be  called  a  prophecy." 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  this  passage  before ;  let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  passage  is  genuine  and  the  alignment  intended 
to  cany  conviction.  It  certainly  seems— but  this  must  be  left  for 
further  development — as  if  the  reason  wh*y  traditions  were  not  written 
by  Mohammedans  and  Jews  was  the  fear  that  such  writings  might  be 
confused  with  the  Law.  When  the  points  and  pauses  were  invented 
in  both  cases  the  danger  ceased  ^ ;  the  purpose  of  the  Mohammedan 
pointing  was  certainly  religious,  and  the  Jewish  equally  certainly  so. 
Now  is  it  really  credible  that  Ben-Sira*s  book  could  have  been  given 
a  traditional  pointing,  without  the  Talmud  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  the  book  ?  But  if  it  was  pointed  by  some  editor  in  Saadyah^s 
time,  could  Saadyah  have  ventured  to  say  that  Ben-Sira  had  pointed 
it  ?  Grant  that  Saadyah  was  so  anxious  to  meet  the  charge  of  having 
aped  the  Prophets  that  he  would  have  grasped  at  any  straw— why 
need  he  make  so  astounding  a  misstatement,  when  he  has  in  any  case 
the  book  of  the  people  of  Eairawan  to  £Etll  back  on  ?  Moreover,  we 
have  seen  that  Saadyah  knows  nothing  of  this  book  in  his  earlier 

'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  215. 

'  The  Mohammedan  pausal  marks  are  never  used  except  for  the  Koran. 
The  vowel  points  are  meant  to  help  foreigners  to  read  the  Koran. 
VOL.  XII.  M  m 
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writings ;  we  have  noticed  that  the  author  of  Chronicle  No.  VI  in  Neu- 
baaer*8  first  collection  (p.  167)  obtains  his  knowledge  of  EcclesiaBiieus 
from  the  Greek :  and  the  author  of  the  Juhaain  does  likewise.  The 
former  author,  according  to  Neubauer  (who  gives  good  reasons  for 
his  opinion),  lived  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  How  is  it  that  the 
Hebrew  Ben-Sira  has  such  a  meteoric  existence  ? 

Whether  Saadyah  pointed  his  Sefer  Ha-Qiduy  seems  uncertain.  It 
may  be  that  his  employment  of  the  third  person  instead  of  the  first 
and  his  use  of  Biblical  phrases  was  what  caused  the  charge ;  but  the 
statement  that  the  production  of  such  a  book  would  weaken  people's 
£uth  in  the  authority  of  the  canonical  books  seems  somewhat  far- 
fetched, if  it  be  applied  to  Saadyah's  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  books  ridiculed  are  the  Retranslation  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus  and  the  MegiUath  Antiochus,  there  is  more  sense  in  the  chaige  ; 
for  that  these  might  conceivably  be  mistaken  for  canonical  books  we 
know  only  too  well  by  recent  experience. 

The  author  then^  proceeds  to  defend  certain  expressions  which 
he  had  used  of  himself  by  showing  that  they  are  used  in  the  Bible 
of  knaves,  idolaters,  &c.  He  had  said  of  himself  ''And  Saadyah 
supplicated**  which  they  say  is  an  imitation  of  "And  Moses 
supplicated.'*  But  is  not  the  same  phrase  used  in  the  Bible  of  an 
idolater  like  Jehoahaz,  "  who  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord "  ? 
So  with  "And  Saadyah  watched"  compare  the  phrase  "Watchers 
of  evil." — Saadyah  may  have  defended  himself  in  this  clumsy  style ; 
but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  this  is  a  mock  defence.  The  writer 
shows  purposely  that  the  phrases  used  by  Saadyah  of  himself  were 
used  of  the  worst  villains  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ. 

The  next  charge  ^  is  that  of  tracing  his  pedigree  to  Shelah  son  of 
Judah,  when  he  had  remained  "  all  that  length  of  time "  without 
claiming  descent  from  him.  This  too  was  a  real  charge  if  the 
Herem  is  to  be  believed. — The  answer  is  that  he  did  not  state  his 
pedigree  till  it  was  necessary,  and  in  this  he  followed  the  example  of 
Benaiah  son  of  Jehoiada,  whose  pedigree  is  not  given  in  Samuel  or 
Kings,  but  who  is  called  High-priest  in  Chronicles !  Now  what  the 
Herem  declares  is  that  Saadyah  was  accused  of  being  no  Israelite 
and  replied  that  he  was  descended  from  Judah;— surely  his  defence 
would  rather  have  been  that  his  Israelitish  descent  had  never  been 
questioned  till  the  dispute  arose,  when,  being  accused  of  being 
a  foreigner,  he  had  explained  how  he  called  himself  an  Israelite. 
The  quibble  about  Benaiah  is  evidently  in  the  style  of  the  Gemara ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  could  have  seriously 
urged  it. 

>  P.  165.  »  Ibid.,  14. 
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Next,  he  says'  "People  ask:  *Why  do  you  praise  yourself  and 
assert  that  God  has  g^ven  you  knowledge  of  beasts,  plants,  minerals, 
stars  ?*  &c.  The  answer  is  (i)  The  book  is  intended  for  people  who  do 
not  yet  know  me.  (2)  It  is  to  prevent  the  bystanders  reflecting  on 
my  services  to  the  nation,  lest  he  who  wishes  to  do  harm  may  not  do 
it,  and  those  who  otherwise  might  be  too  weak  to  help  may  help/* 

These  words  probably  admit  of  no  other  rendering;  yet  surely 
they  cannot  be  serious.  Saadyah  certainly  did  possess  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  of  his  time ;  but  he  claims  omniscience 
because  he  is  writing  for  strangers !  If  he  had  said  "  for  people  who 
have  not  read  my  works  *' ;  but  his  ground  seems  to  imply  that  he 
is  writing  for  people  on  whom  he  can  impose !  The  second  ground, 
of  which  the  original  Arabic  is  given  in  a  note  \  is  yet  stranger ;  if 
the  bystanders  do  not  know  him,  why  should  they  in  any  cast* 
remember  his  services  to  the  nation  ?  And  why  should  he  wish 
to  prevent  them  ?  But  if  the  sentence  could  by  any  possibility  mean 
"  in  order  that  they  may  remember,"  &c.,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  his 
claim  of  omniscience  could  effect  this.  There  would  seem  to  be 
a  reference  to  a  miraculous  healing  which  Saadyah  either  effected 
or  failed  to  effect,  and  which  caused  considerable  scandal.  "  For  the 
same  two  reasons  I  have  mentioned  my  piety  and  straightforward- 
ness :  some  of  the  saints  in  the  Old  Testament  did  the  same.**  Viz. 
because  he  is  writing  for  those  who  do  not  know  him ! 

"  Still  I  only  said  I  had  been  supplied  with  some  wisdom,  not  with 
all ;  then  they  object  to  my  saying  *  and  my  being  answered  from  on 
high  *— which  is  a  common  phrase  in  our  liturgy. 

"  Then  '  they  disapprove  of  my  mutilating  my  opponents*  names — 
calling  David  Yiddod,  Ehalaf  Keleh  Methy  &c.  Surely  they  might 
remember  that  it  is  God's  way  to  improve  the  names  of  his  saints, 
e.g.  Abraham  for  Abram,  and  to  disfigure  the  names  of  evildoers, 
e.  g.  Hophra  for  Pharaoh,  Pashhur,  meaning  *  curtain  of  ease '  into 

*  terror  round  about.*  Similarly  to  interpret  Zeph.  ii.  4  aright  our 
plan  must  be  to  divide  the  names  into  two :  Ashkelon  becomes  Eslu 

*  fire  *  and  Kalon  *  shame,'  Ashdod  Esh  *  fire,'  and  Yiddod  *  runs  away.' 
These  alterations  are  intricacies  of  the  language  which  I  have 
imitated  in  altering  my  opponents*  names." 

Derivations  of  this  sort  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara ;  those  of  the  names  Tigris  and  Euphrates  given  in  Berachoth, 
59  b,  are  veiy  like  the  supposed  Saadyah's.  But  the  great  scholar 
who  wrote  the  Commentary  on  the  Sefer  Tetsirah  is  not  likely  to  have 

»  Ibid.,  aa. 

»  P.  167,  14.  ^ 
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talked  seriously  in  this  way.  Moreover  how  can  he  claim  a  privilege 
which  according  to  his  own  statement  is  assigned  in  the  Bihle  to  God? 
Is  not  this  claiming  to  he  a  prophet  or  something  higher?  The 
question  then  is  whether  Saadyah  did  lampoon  his  enemies  in  this^ 
fashion ;  and  without  the  real  Sefer  Ua-Galuy  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Very  small  men  do  resort  to  this  device  ;  J.  Leclerc  in  his  answer  to 
Bentley*8  Emendations  on  Menander  and  Philemon,  called  Bentley 
"  Thrasonides,"  and  Burmann  "Giton."  Dorville  in  his  Vannus 
Critica  called  de  Pauw  "Pavo,"  and  was  called  by  his  opponent 
"  Orbilius  "  or  "  Magistellus  *' ;  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Mohammedan 
satirists  to  call  a  man  whose  name  is  Abu  l-Fadl,  Abu  'l-Naks,  and 
the  poems  of  *Umarah  of  Yemen,  recently  edited  by  M.  Derenbourg, 
offer  several  examples  of  this  process.  My  own  edition  of  Sibt  Ibn 
Al-Ta'awidhi  will  contain  some  more.  But  has  any  really  great  man 
condescended  to  such  an  expedient?  The  epigram  of  Joseph  Scaliger 
on  a  certain  Feuardent,  whose  name  he  translates  literally  F^ri- 
phlegethon,  is  something  like  this,  but  in  reality  far  less  degrading. 
The  names  by  which  the  Jews  speak  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
objects  of  reverence,  e.g.  Kalon  for 'Koran,  Maccoth  for  Meccah, 
Pasul  for  Rasul,  are  partly  intended  to  conceal  their  meaning.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  authority  of  this  Preface  is  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  crediting  Saadyah  with  so  silly  a  trick,  and  with  so 
absurd  a  defence  of  it  ^ 

"  I  •  have  not  undertaken,'*  he  proceeds,  "  to  answer  every  chai^ge 
brought  against  my  book ;  this  I  leave  for  the  place  for  discussion 
in  the  assembly,  should  it  be  requisite." — Saadyah  was  accused  of 
refusing  to  meet  the  Karaites  at  a  public  discussion.  They  summoned 
him  to  do  so,  but  he  declined,  according  to  a  writer  excerpted  by 
Pinsker  (p.  37). 

**  The  conduct  of  my  persecutors  in  seizing  on  these  trivial  phrases 
in  my  book,  and  neglecting  its  great  virtues,  was  similar  to  that 
of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  in  neglecting  the  miracles,  &c.  of  the 
Law  and  picking  some  trivial  holes,  as  e.  g.  when  he  said  Moses  need 
not  have  given  the  pedigree  of  the  Edomites,  nor  have  told  the  story 
of  Reuben  and  the  mandrakes."  Here  again,  be  it  observed,  Saadyah 
falls  into  his  old  error  of  making  himself  equal  to  the  prophets. 

Then  follows  his  answer  to  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  who,  he  says, 
disgraced  himself  by  such  objections.  Now  the  limit  between  the 
impossible  and  the  possible  is  not  easy  to  draw ;  and  therefore  the 
comments  that  follow  may  be  serious.    Yet  I  cannot  believe  it.    In 

^  In  the  scandalous  Chronicle  (397,  9  sqq.)  it  is  evidently  David  b. 
Zakkai,  not  Saadyah,  who  calls  his  opponents  by  fictitious  names. 
•  P.  169,  QQ, 
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«uch  of  Saadyah*8  comments  as  are  accessible  he  speaks  like  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  "  Where  the  text  of  the  Bible  and 
the  reason  conflict^  his  principle  is  "follow  the  reason/'  The 
absurdities  that  the  Sefer  Ha-Galuy  proceeds  to  adduce  in  answer 
to  King  Manasseh  seem  more  like  a  satire  on  the  Talmndic  style 
of  interpretation  than  anything  that  Saadyah  could  have  seriously 
put  on  paper \ 

The  genealogies  of  the  Edomites  are  given  for  the  following 
reason.  Some  tribes  an  Israelite  was  allowed  to  rob  and  murder, 
others  he  was  not  allowed  to  rob  or  murder.  When  therefore  he  met 
a  man,  the  Israelite  would  ask  him  his  pedigree.  If  the  man  con- 
fessed to  belong  to  one  of  the  doomed  tribes,  then  the  Israelite  could 
rob  and  murder  him  with  a  good  conscience ! — Truly  one  might  have 
requested  Saadyah  to  consider  whether  in  this  case  his  theory  about 
the  text  and  the  reason  had  not  better  be  ai^Ued. 

As  for  the  verse,  "Reuben  went  out  in  the  days  of  the  wheat 
harvest,"  what  we  have  to  learn  from  that  is  that  mandrakes  which 
you  may  take  are  better  for  you  than  fruits  which  you  may  not  take. 

Having  thus  happily  defended  Moses  against  the  attacks  of  King 
Manasseh,  recorded  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  the  author  proceeds  to 
answer  some  other  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  the  Penta- 
teuch. A  similar  criticism  has,  he  says,  been  made  on  what  Lamech 
said  to  his  vdves :  y'p  Dp  D^ny^B^  ^3 .  "  But  I  have  answered  it.  Its 
•  object  is  to  tell  us  one  of  two  things.  Either  that  Lamech  repented 
of  his  sin,  in  order  that  we  may  repent  of  our  sins.  In  this  case 
we  are  to  interpret  the  words  affirmatively.  If  multiple  vengeance  is 
to  be  taken  on  the  slayer  of  Cain,  when  Cain  only  slew  one  man, 
how  much  more  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  Lamech,  seeing  that 
he  killed  both  a  man  and  a  child !  Consider  too  that  a  child  cannot 
possibly  have  deserved  to  be  killed.  If,  however,  we  take  the  words 
negatively,  then  what  we  learn  is  that  he  declares  himself  innocent 
of  the  guilt  of  Cain.  If,  he  says,  merely  because  Cain  repented, 
though  he  had  committed  murder,  Cain*s  murderer  shall  be  punished, 
certainly  some  very  dreadful  punishment  will  fall  on  the  murderer  of 
Lamech,  who  has  killed  neither  man  nor  child  1  The  word  child 
is  added  to  suggest  a  trivial  offence.  The  word  ^3  is  negative,  as 
in  Job  vL  23,  where  ^3n  is  so  used." — A  noble  specimen  of  exegesis ! 
In  explanation  (i)  we  assume  that  child-murder  is  a  particularly 

'  The  passage  about  King  Manasseh  occurs  B.  Sanhsdrin,  99b.  "Saad- 
yah *'  plagiarizes  in  part  of  this  passage  from  B.  ^uUin,  60  b.  The  select 
comments  of  Saadyah  given  by  Weiss,  V'n,  IV,  pp.  i43-i45»  bear  out  the 
above  opinion.  For  Karaite  ridicule  of  the  Talmudic  exegesis,  see  Pinsker, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  x8. 
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heinous  fonn  of  murder ;  in  explanation  (2)  we  regard  it  as  a  pecca- 
dillo. Then  the  founder  of  Hebrew  grammar  thinks  ^3  can  be  used 
for  "  not,"  and  evidently  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  inter- 
rogative particle.  But  if  we  look  at  the  real  Saadyah's  translation  of 
Job,  we  find  he  renders  the  particles  there  quite  correctly  and 
elegantly  by  atardf  "  think  you  ?** 

Others  criticize  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  for  mentioning  (iii.  9) 
that  the  Sidonians  called  Hermon  Siiyon,  whereas  the  Amorites 
called  it  S'nir.  This  is  an  old  difficulty,  noticed  in  B.  HuUin, 
60  b,  and  by  Rashi  ad  loc.  The  import  of  the  supposed  Saadyah's 
answer  is  not  very  clear.  Apparently  he  means,  "the  Hebrew 
name  Hermon  became  applied  to  the  whole  mountain,  so  that  the 
part  to  which  it  had  originally  applied  could  only  be  identified 
by  comparison  with  the  Sidonian  and  Amorite  names.*'  Thus, 
e.g.  the  original  Hellas  was  what  (say)  tiie  Macedonians  call 
Thessaly ;  now  that  the  name  Hellas  has  extended  all  over  Greece,  if 
we  wish  to  know  what  Homer  meant  by  Hellas,  let  us  find  out  what 
the  Macedonians  mean  by  Thessaly. — That  this  comment  has  some 
merit  is  clear ;  but  few  will  guarantee  that  it  is  serious. 

He  then  concludes,  as  is  his  wont,  by  boasting  of  what  he  has 
accomplished  in  this  line,  especially  in  his  refutation  of  Huyayy 
(as  I  suppose  his  name  should  be  spelt)  of  Balkh,  ''whose  book 
remained  (unanswered  ?)  among  our  people  sixty  years."  But  the 
phrase  "whose  book  remained  among  our  people  sixty  years*'  is* 
curious,  and  must  contain  some  hidden  meaning.  If  these  comments 
be  all  satirical,  we  are  to  infer  that  Saadyah's  refutation  of  Quyayy 
was  no  better  than  his  refutation  of  King  Manasseh. 

He  is  about  to  commence  his  translation,  but  he  stops  once  again 
to  treat  us  to  a  few  dainty  bits  from  the  Hebrew  books  he  has 
mentioned  so  often.  Seven  are  quoted  from  Ben-Sira;  in  all  these 
something  absurd  in  the  phraseology  or  the  thought  seems  to  be 
ridiculed,  (i)  v.  6  d,  *'and  upon  the  vdcked  shall  his  might  rest,"  not 
a  veiy  reverent  mode  to  speak  of  God.  **  Might "  is  a  mistranslation 
for  "  anger."  (2)  vi.  5,  attention  is  called  to  the  grammatical  errors 
n^  and  yi2f\b\£^^.  The  satire  appears  most  clearly  in  his  quotation 
of  xvi.  15,  which,  he  says,  is  a  warning  to  people  not  to  think  too 
little  of  themselves,  or  consider  themselves  of  too  slight  importance, 
which  may  cause  them  to  sin.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  misuse 
of  the  phrase  ^ID  Dy  for  ''multitude,"  which  in  Num.  xx.  20  and 
elsewhere  refers  to  proportional  number.  The  few  words  that  are 
pointed  in  these  verses  are  all  intended  to  call  attention  to  something 

*  Compare  the  letters  collected  by  Pinsker,  p"b,  »5-a^,  where  the  wrong 
insertion  of  the  yod  is  severely  criticized. 
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infelicitous.  Why  the  writer  chose  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
these  verses  it  is  not  easy  to  see :  perhaps  he  wished  to  keep  the 
effect  of  the  supposed  Saadyah's  exordium  to  the  Sefer  Ra-GoXuy 
unmarred. 

Of  Eleazar  Ben  'Ira  we  have  spoken  already.  The  second  passage 
from  his  work  is  "  to  show  us  that  the  obstinate  of  mankind  can  only 
be  broken  by  severe  pounding '' !  The  verses  are :  "  Not  by  the  hand 
of  rocks  shall  they  be  broken :  for  they  will  soften  a  sledge-hammer. 
For  the  kidneys  of  wheat  are  to  be  pounded  with  a  flail,  whereas 
a  wallet  of  green  ears  is  cut  with  the  hand."  His  third  verse  is  of  the 
same  intellectual  calibre,  but  veiy  much  worse  in  point  of  grammar* 
Probably  therefore  the  loss  of  his  writings  need  cause  us  no  serious 
regret.  Of  the  Book  of  the  Five  Hasmoneids  he  selects  one  point  only: 
we  are  to  learn  that  when  a  saint  invokes  God's  assistance,  he  should 
urge  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  enemy  should  attribute  his  success 
to  his  idoL  In  other  words,  the  saint  should  endeavour  to  work  on  the 
jealousy  of  the  Divine  Being ! 

This  article  has  taken  up  more  room  than  the  subject  probably  de- 
serves. If  the  leaflet  be  after  all  Saadyah*8,then  he  must  come  down  from 
the  pedestal  whereon  those  who  study  either  his  life  or  his  writings 
would  naturally  place  him.  Many  bad  qualities  appear  in  this  Preface — 
spite,  boastfulness,  ignorance,  meanness,  carelessness,  stupidity— of 
good  qualities  it  appears  impossible  to  find  one.  Since  in  the  opinion 
of  the  impartial  Mas'udi  Saadyah  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  his 
opponents,  he  had  not  the  excuse  of  the  defeated  for  writing  in  this 
style.  Whether  David  b.  Zakkai  can  really  have  assailed  Saadyah 
with  the  blackguardism  of  which  the  scandalous  Chronicle  makes  him 
guilty  seems  also  exceedingly  doubtful ;  but  it  appears  from  history 
that  David  b.  Zakkai  was  in  the  wrong  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
defeated,  whence  he  may  perhaps  have  forgotten  the  demands  of 
dignity  and  decorum.  However,  the  character  of  Saadyah's  writings 
and  conduct  is  the  very  feeblest  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
genuineness  of  this  Preface  has  been  assailed ;  and  if  in  this  case,  as 
in  some  others,  chronology  and  common  sense  are  to  have  no  voice, 
I  may  still  fall  back  on  the  fact  that  Steinachneider  expressed  some 
doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  Preface. 

D.  S.  Mabgolioutu. 
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The  editors  of  the  Jewish  Quabteblt  Review  forwarded  to  me, 
with  the  author's  consent,  a  proof  of  an  article  on  the  above  subject 
by  Prof.  Margoliouth,  asking  me  to  subjoin  any  counter-arguments 
I  may  have  to  bring  forward.  Such  confidence  in  the  editor  of  the 
fragment  of  the  Se/er  Hc^-Galuy  makes  the  latter's  duty  all  the  more 
stringent,  to  discard  all  preconceived  notions  in  favour  of  the  text 
edited  by  him,  and  to  approach  the  question  in  a  purely  objective 
spirit.  I  hope  that  my  readers,  and  even  Prof.  Margoliouth  himself, 
will  admit  that  I  have,  at  least,  endeavoured  to  be  strictly  impartial. 

The  result  arrived  at  by  Prof.  Margoliouth  in  his  learned  and 
ingenious  inquiry  is  astounding.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
fragment  is  no  fragment  at  all,  but  a  fabrication  by  some  Karaite, 
composed  after  the  year  962,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  lampoon 
directed  against  Saadiah  Gaon,  satirically  imitating  and  parodying 
the  latter's  philological  method  and  style,  and  inserting  some  of 
Saadiah*s  opinions.  I  call  such  result  astounding,  because  no  scholar, 
and  probably  up  to  the  present  moment  not  even  Prof.  Margoliouth 
himself,  has  ever  detected  this  personation  ^ 

But  this  can  scarcely  serve  as  aii  argument  against  Prof.  Margoliouth 's 
assertion,  living  as  we  do  at  a  time  of  most  surprising  discoveries 
of  monuments  and  MSS.,  buried  in  the  earth.  Why  should  not, 
for  once,  a  discovery  be  made  in  a  printed  book  ?  It  is,  therefore, 
purely  and  simply  a  question  of  demonstration.    In  one  respect  we 

*  [EdUoridL  Note, — Dr.  Harkavy  wrote  the  following  reply  to  Prof. 
Margoliouth  on  the  basis  of  an  unrevised  proof  of  the  tatter's  article. 
Dr.  Harkavy  was  unable  to  introduce  the  slight  changes  in  detail  which 
the  revision  of  Prof.  ICargoliouth's  proof  entailed.] 

'  Prof.  Margoliouth,  at  the  end  of  his  article,  refers  to  an  eminent 
authority  on  Judaeo*Arabic  literature,  namely,  to  Steinschneider.  But 
he  does  not  notice  that  the  latter  expressed  his  doubts  h^ore  my  edition 
appeared.  Afterwards  he  discussed  some  personal  points  occurring  in 
the  volume  of  my  Studien  und  MittheUungmf  which  deals  with  Saadiah 
(Berliner's  Magazin,  1899,  p.  a6o),  but  he  does  no  longer  speak  of  falsifica- 
tion. Nor  did  the  late  J.  Derenbourg,  whose  special  life-study  Saadiah 
was,  ever  conceive  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  fragment 
edited  by  me. 
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must  certainly  do  justice  to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  he  has  not  made  the 
matter  easy  for  himself.  He  has,  industrionsiy  and  sagaciously, 
collected  a  whole  arsenal  of  weapons,  and  has  brought  forward  a 
number  of  historical  and  philological  objections,  tending,  in  his 
opinion,  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  fragment  of  Ha-Qaluy,  He 
also,  honestly  and  candidly,  has  produced  his  whole  critical  apparatus, 
particularly  such  points  as  were  taken  from  Saadiah's  own  writings* 
But  there  are  a  few  things  which  Prof.  Margoliouth  has  omitted  to 
do,  to  the  detriment  of  his  inquiry.  In  my  monograph  on  Saadiah's 
Egron  and  Galuy  I  gave,  in  the  introduction  to  the  former,  all 
historical  data  known  to  me,  and  quoted  all  philological  data  in  my 
notes  to  the  text.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  subjoined  to  the 
GcUuff,  because  the  society  Mekitze  Nirdamim  hurried  on  the  publica- 
tion. But,  as  will  be  shown  below,  the  short  text  of  the  OcUuy  can 
be  explained  from  references  produced  in  the  Egron.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Prof.  Margoliouth,  who  so  thoroughly  discusses  the 
second  part  of  my  work,  entirely  disregarded  the  first.  He  might 
have  saved  himself  much  trouble.  Besides,  he  ignores  also,  inadver- 
tently, of  course,  several  data  produced  in  my  second  part. 

Before  entering  in  detail  upon  the  proofs  brought  forward  by 
Prof.  Margoliouth,  I  must  preface  two  observations  regarding  the 
standard  of  judgment  and  the  methods  applied  by  him.  As  to  the 
standard  of  morality  he  applies  to  the  Galuy ^  we  find  that  he  compares 
quantities  which  are  altogether  incommensurable.  He  contrasts  the 
calm  and  delicate  tone  employed  in  such  works  of  Saadiah's  as  are  of 
purely  scientific  character,  to  the  violent,  irritable,  and,  frequently, 
indecorous  tone  met  vdth  in  the  GcUuy,  without  considering  how 
different  Saadiah's  position  was  in  either  case.  It  is  in  most  cases 
easy  for  us,  who  write  our  works,  even  our  polemical  writings,  whilst 
seated  in  our  comfortable  studies  in  complete  tranquillity  of  mind,  to 
preserve  calmness  and  politeness.  This  Saadiah  also  understood,  and 
acted  accordingly  in  his  scientific  works.  But  now  consider  the 
position  of  a  man  who,  having  risen,  through  his  merits,  to  the 
pinnacle  of  social  distinction,  became  involved  in  a  struggle  with  a 
dishonest  but  powerful  opponent  He  succeeds  at  first  in  overthrowing 
his  enemy,  but  afterwards  succumbs  to  the  latter's  unscrupulous 
machinations  and  those  of  his  party.  Insulted,  and  even  personally 
maltreated,  Saadiah  is  obliged  to  wander  about  homeless,  compelled 
to  hide  himself  to  save  his  life.  This  not  being  enough,  mud  was 
thrown  at  him  in  public  manifestoes  and  lampoons;  the  filthiest 
slanders  were  levelled  at  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  moral 
annihilation.  Are  we  entitled  to  expect  such  a  man  to  preserve 
polite  and  parliamentary  speech  when  replying  to  such  opponents  ? 
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What  should  we  think  of  a  musical  critic,  acquainted  with  Tamberlik*8 
and  Masini's  melodious  song  as  heard  in  the  theatre,  who  afterwards 
hearing  them  howl  and  screech  in  an  unnatural  voice  when  attacked 
in  a  forest  by  robbers  and  murderers,  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  cannot  be  the  same  persons?  On  such  occasions  it  is 
always  as  well  to  think  of  the  Talmudic  apophthegm  DDTO  UIH  {^ 
njnf  T\V^2  (Baba  Bathra,  i6b). 

In  another  respect  also,  the  standard  applied  by  Pro£  Margoliouth 
has  not  taken  the  right  direction;  namely,  in  regard  to  the  philo- 
logical side  of  the  question.  Of  course,  if  we  were  to  take  into 
consideration  the  newest  edition  of  Gesenius*  Hebrew  Dktionafy, 
together  with  the  most  recent  comparative  grammar  of  Semitic 
languages,  bearing  in  mmd  at  the  same  time  our  conceptions  of 
style  and  poetical  composition,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that 
the  fragment  of  the  H<i-Oaluy^  seen  in  the  light  of  the  above-mentioned 
guides,  appears  to  be  an  abnormal  and  tasteless  production.  But  the 
question  obtains  quite  a  different  aspect  on  considering  that  we  deal 
with  a  product  of  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Ghayyug's 
great  discoveries  as  to  the  triliteral  nature  of  Hebrew  roots,  and  the 
verba  quiescentia  and  defectiva  were  still  entirely  unknown ;  when  the 
Arabic-Spanish  school  of  poetiy  had  not  yet  arisen,  when  the  Paje- 
tanim  were  still  the  only  masters  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  Ealir*8 
productions  were  held  to  be  standard  works.  That  such  were  the 
conditions  of  the  time  can  be  seen  from  the  first  half  of  my  work, 
cf.  infra,  and  they  account  for  the  character  of  the  Galuyy  which  thus 
presents  nothing  strange  or  striking.  Considered  in  the  light  of  the 
grammatical  and  stylistic  knowledge  of  the  time,  it  rather  turns  out 
to  be  a  tolerable  poetical  production.  More  than  this.  Even  if 
Saadiah*8  name  had  not  been  mentioned,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Saadiah's  grammatical  and  exegetical  views,  and  with  such  of 
his  works  as  have  already  been  printed,  should  be  sufficient  to  point 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  fragment  of  Galuy,  All  this  vnll  be 
further  shown  in  detail. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  examine  Prof. 
Margoliouth*8  objections  to  our  text,  and  to  see  whether  they  really 
possess  the  value  he  ascribes  to  thenu  I  shall  observe  the  same 
order  as  he  follows  in  his  article. 

I.  Prof.  Margoliouth  asserts  that,  had  the  Galuy  been  translated 
into  German  or  English,  it  would  not  have  been  taken  notice  of  in 
connexion  with  the  Ben  Sira  controversy;  but  since  we  possess  it 
only  in  the  Arabic  original,  and  in  a  faulty  Hebrew  translation, 
alleged  to  be  the  work  of  a  relation  of  Firkovich,  the  difficulty  to 
form  a  judgment   is  considerably   increased  for  many  who  are 
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interested  in  Ben  Sira.  I  am  very  grateftil  to  Prof.  Margoliouth, 
that,  in  spite  of  my  distinct  notice  (p.  149,  and  note  2  ibid.)  that  the 
Hebrew  translation  is  mine,  and  that,  at  the  time,  I  had  not  yet 
before  me  the  one  composed  by  a  grandson  of  Firkoyich,  he  yet 
asserts  the  contrary,  probably,  for  the  purpose  of  attenuating  my 
fault.  I  have  committed  some  errors  of  translation ;  these  I  have 
afterwards  noted  myself  for  the  most  part,  and  were  at  the  time  also 
noted  by  others  (Prof.  Bacher  and  Dr.  Porges  in  R.  il.  J.).  Not 
a  single  error  of  mine  has,  however,  hitherto  been  discovered,  which 
bears  any  reference  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Arabic  original,  which 
after  all  should  be  of  the  most  importance  to  Prof.  Matgoliouth.  But 
if  no  error  of  that  nature  occurs  in  my  translation,  and  the  Hebrew 
tongue  in  which  it  is  composed  must  be  known  to  all  those  scholars 
who  alone  can  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  Ben  Sira  and  Galup 
questions,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  German  or  English 
translation  of  the  Galuy  would  have  been  of  particular  use  for 
Prof.  Margoliouth's  assertion.  Can  the  Krethi  and  Pleihi,  can  those 
who  possess  English  and  German  but  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
express  an  opinion  on  such  a  complicated  question,  which  enters  so 
deeply  into  philology  and  Hebrew  etymology  ?  And  what  value  would 
such  opinion  have  for  a  man  of  Pro£  Margoliouth's  strict  philological 
training  ? 

2.  Prof.  Margoliouth  looks  for,  and  finds,  support  in  an  Arabic 
author,  Abulfaradsh  Ibn-Alnadim,  who  wrote  about  987;  his  work 
Fihrist  contains  also  additions  leading  up  to  the  year  399=1008-9 
(vid.  Flflgel's  preface,  p.  xii).  This  author  gives  a  list  of  the 
Hebrew  canonical  writings,  and  another  list  of  Saadiah's  works.  The 
former  he  says  that  he  received  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Jews  (DnTVKDK  fD),  but  he  does  not  give  the  authority  from  which 
he  derived  the  second. 

Whosoever  knows  anything  about  information  from  Arabic  sources 
as  to  Hebrew  literature  should  be  able  to  gauge  the  value  that  is 
to  be  attributed  to  it,  even  if  produced  by  otherwise  trustworthy 
Mahommedan  writers.  It  would  be  certainly  an  easy  matter  for 
Prof.  Margoliouth  to  compile  a  thick  volume  about  curiosities  of  that 
kind.  Besides,  if  we  wish  to  utilize  the  notice  in  the  way  of  proof, 
we  can  only  do  so  by  accepting  Prof.  Margoliouth 's  many  conjectures 
at  the  same  time.  Both  lists  of  Abul-Faradsh  were  presumably  given 
him  by  the  same  Jew.  This  Jew,  who  praises  Saadiah,  was  pre- 
sumably either  a  pupil  or  a  follower  of  the  latter.  But  a  pupil  or 
follower  of  Saadiah 's  would  presumably  also  have  known  Ben  Sira 
if  the  master  had  made  use  of  him.  If  therefore  that  pupil  had 
known  anything  about  Ben  Sira,  he  would  presumably  have  given 
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information  about  him  to  the  said  Arabic  author,  who  would  ha\'e 
given  him  a  place  in  his  list. 

But  apart  from  the  many-storied  construction  of  this  hypothesis, 
which  deprives  it  of  all  force  of  demonstration  in  a  controversial 
question,  all  its  constituent  parts  are  improbable  in  themselves.  In 
the  first  place,  the  two  lists  can  hardly  have  originated  from  the 
same  source  ;  for  the  Arabic  author  designates  in  the  first  list 
'*a  distinguished  Jew"  as  his  authority,  but  in  the  second  list,  which 
follows  immediately  after,  he  refers  to  the  opinion  of  "  the  Jews " 
at  large  Oin^7K  DyH),  and  not  to  that  of  **the  same  Jew,"  as  is 
the  custom  with  Arabic  authors.  In  the  second  place,  both  lists 
scarcely  originate  from  a  pupil  or  learned  follower  of  Saadiah's.  As 
to  the  first  list — apart  from  linguistic  blunders,  such  as,  for  instance, 
P1D3K  (pi.  nKp1D3«)  for  pIDD,  1H02  (pi.  ntn«tD3)  for  rr\DEin,  ^DBD 
for  D^DDIK^,  07D  for  DO7D  (probably  not  stutua  constructus  as 
Flflgel  conjectures,  but  an  Aramaic  form),  &c.— the  statement  that 
the  Torah  consists  of  five  parts,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  books 

<PBD  "hn  DM  ba  ODpy^  dkd5k  nooa  ^m  ntn^ni^K),  can  hardly 

have  been  made  by  a  learned  Jew.  Nor  is  it  at  all  possible  that 
the  notice,  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Mishna,  can  have 
originated  from  a  pupil  of  Saadiah's  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
latter's  writings,  for  Saadiah  himself  distinctly  names  Jehudah 
Hanasi  as  the  author  of  the  Mishna.  Flagel's  conjecture  to  Fihrist 
(ii.  2)  that  Deuteronomy  =  m^n  nJC^  is  meant  here,  is  untenable ; 
for,  firstly,  the  Arabic  author  had  already  mentioned  the  Jive  books 
of  Moses,  and,  secondly,  it  would  contradict  the  description  of  the  book 
as  given  in  Fihn'st,  where  it  is  stated  :  "  the  Jews  take  from  this  book 
their  jurisprudence,  the  laws  and  the  sentences ;  it  is  a  comprehensive 
work  in  the  Chaldaean  and  Hebrew  language'*  (lliT^K  inino^  rUDl 

^i^nnJn  ^^snoa  nnah  "^^a^  nsna  im  D«3n«S>w  rtne^i^Ki  npai?«  obv)- 

This  description  can  only  apply  to  Mishna  and  Talmud,  as  Prof. 
Maigoliouth  also  assumes. 

The  second  list  can,  as  little  as  the  first,  belong  to  a  pupil  of 
Saadiah's  or  to  anybody  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
works,  for  it  contains  several  absurdities,  which,  evidently,  have 
their  origin  in  ignorance  and  misunderstanding.  Thus  we  know 
now,  that  Saadiah  wrote^  in  the  first  instance,  the  Arabic  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  accompanied  by  a  very  difi'use  commentary,  of 
which  latter  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  MSS.,  and  quotations 
in  Rabbi nite  and  Karaite  writings.  Subsequently  there  arose  the  need 
of  a  translation  only,  without  a  commentary.  Saadiah  himself  names 
the  former  work  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  (ed.  Derenbourg, 
p.  4)  n^aDi>«  nrmbn  n^DOn  2HrO,  and  the  latter  (ibid.)  n^DSn  ONTID 
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mini>K  Y^yoi.  The  latter  is  described  in  FihHst  as:  TDDH  2Hn2 
mc'  Hb2  HPO:  r\Hr\)rhH.  But  instead  of  the  former  we  find  in  the 
list  something  which  makes  no  sense  :  ''  Explanation  (or  translation) 
of  the  third  book  of  the  second  half  of  the  Torah  with  commentary  " 

(m"tK^  nenini>N  p  '^^tfhn  qvoi^N  p  ji^Nn^K  "tDobw  •^^oan  awna). 

This  could  only  have  been  written  by  an  ignorant  man,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Saadiah's  chief  exegetical  work  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Pentateuch  is  not  divided  into  halves  (^V^)  but  into  books 
("IKBDK,  tBD).  Secondly,  it  contradicts  Abul-Faradsh's  own  notice, 
as  given  above,  that  each  of  the  five  books  of  the  Torah  contained 
two  books ;  consequently,  the  third  book  can  only  be  the  first  half 
of  Exodus,  which,  again,  cannot  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
Torah.  Thirdly,  we  know  that  Saadiah*8  large  commentary  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  fact  of  which  a  pupil  or 
follower  of  Saadiah*s  cannot  possibly  have  been  ignorant.  Again, 
we  find  in  the  list  an  altogether  fabulous  book,  which  in  Fihrist 
has  the  title  of  *'  Book  of  explanation  (or  translation)  of  the  sentences 
of  David  "  (^1^^  D«3nK  -^^DOn  a^na).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  this  notice,  it  is  enough  to  stamp  the  informant  as  ignorant  in 
Judaicis  and  not  as  a  pupil  of  Saadiah.  After  such  examples,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  meet  with  yet  another  curiosity  in  the  same 
list,  namely,  a  book  of  Saadiah's  entitled  :  '*  Book  of  parables,  divided 
into  ten  sections"  (DK^^KPO  "te^  im  ijKnO^ijK  2Hn2),  Several  con- 
jectures have  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  this  false  notice ;  at  any 
rate,  the  curiosum  belongs  i-o  the  original  of  the  Fihrist^  for  the  MSS. 
offer  no  various  readings.  Consequently  its  author  can  scarcely  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Saadiah.  One  might  object,  that,  after  all,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Jew  had  given  Abul-Faradsh  correct  information, 
which,  however,  became  corrupt  by  the  latter's  fault.  This  is,  of 
course,  possible.  But  even  if  we  grant  this,  we  are  not  able  to  make 
any  use  of  the  corrupt  notices,  and,  at  all  events,  the  Arabic  author 
loses  all  value  for  demonstrative  purposes,  such  as  Prof.  Margoliouth 
is  inclined  to  attribute  to  him. 

3.  Nor  can  I  find  any  grounds  for  assuming,  with  Prof.  Margoliouth, 
that  a  pupil  or  a  foUower  of  Saadiah  would  have  inserted  Ben  Sira 
in  his  list.  The  first  list  only  enumerates  the  canonical  writings 
of  the  Jews,  but  the  Talmud  distinctly  excludes  the  book  of  Ben  Sira 
from  the  Canon  (Babli  Sanhedriny  100  b  and  JerusK^  X,  1),  and  allows 
only  citation  of  beautiful  sayings  (Wl^^bjnD  v^)  out  of  it.  The  same 
is  found  in  Midrash  Rabba,  Kohdeth,  sub  fin.,  and  times  out  of  number 
we  find,  in  the  old  Jewish  literature,  the  Canon  quoted  as  the  twenty- 
four  books  (D^J^I  nya'^N),  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Saadiah  himself,  in  our  fragment  of  the  Galuy^  points  out  that  Bei| 
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Sira,  and  the  other  books  quoted  by  him,  were  secular  books,  and 
then  we  are  to  expect  a  pupil  of  his  to  count  the  Ben  Sira  in  his  list 
of  canonical  books !  The  only  non-canonical  book  mentioned  in  the 
Fihristf  the  Mishna,  is  only  quoted  in  paretUhesi,  because  it  wa8 
alleged  to  have  belonged  to  Moses.  The  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  used  to  embody  the  Apocrypha  in  their  Bibles,  and 
for  this  reason  Ben  Sira  is  in  the  Fthrisi  also  enumerated  among  the 
Christian  holy  writings. 

4.  Another  proof  that  Saadiah  could  not  have  possessed  the 
Ben  Sira  in  the  Hebrew  original,  Prof.  Margoliouth  believes  to 
find  in  the  circumstances  that  the  author  of  the  so-called  Chronicles 
of  Jerahmeel  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  only  knew 
the  translation.  But  I  do  not  think  this  argument  to  be  valid, 
for  the  author  of  the  said  Chronicles  lived,  either  in  South 
Italy,  according  to  Dr.  Neubauer's  conjecture,  or,  as  Dr.  Graster 
recently  tried  to  prove  in  his  learned  introduction  to  the  Chronicles 
of  Jerahmed,  p.  xlvi,  in  Spain ;  at  any  rate,  in  Europe.  He  drew 
his  information  from  Latin  or  Greek  sources  \  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  tried  to  show  (pp.  198-203,  a  point  not  noticed  by  Prof. 
Margoliouth),  Saadiah  most  likely  discovered  the  original  of  Ben 
Sira,  after  his  dismissal  from  office,  among  the  hidden  treasures 
of  the  Academy  of  Sura,  together  with  the  Book  of  the  JubUees, 
and  other  apocryphal  writings,  about  which  discovery  contemporary 
information  is  extant  (cf.  Eirchheim*s  Commentary  to  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Tenth  Century,  p.  36,  and  the  parallel  passages  alleged,  ibid, 
in  the  marginal  note).  The  name  D^tl^^l  (Apocrypha)  had  therefore, 
at  that  time,  its  real  meaning  in  Babylonia.  How  could  it,  therefore, 
have  been  possible,  for  a  European  author,  to  make  use  of  the  original 
Ben  Sira  which  was  hidden  in  Babylonia  ?  He  had  to  be  contented 
with  European  sources. 

5.  Prof.  Margoliouth  creates  difficulties  for  himself  where  there 
are  none,  and  in  spite  of  my  having  satisfactorily  explained  every- 
thing. Namely,  Saadiah*s  words:  "I  was  then  in  Irak,"  refer  to 
his  first  visit  to  Babylonia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenties  of 
the  tenth  century,  when  he  arrived  there  for  the  purpose  of,  con- 
jointly with  the  Exilarch,  David,  and  the  chief  of  the  Academy  of 
Pumbeditha,  Cohen-Zedek,  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  struggle 
with  the  Palestinian  Pretender,  Ben  Meir  (vide  my  Studiesy  &c.,  1.  c, 
pp.  212-224).    Of  course,  Saadiah  returned  home  after  the  strife  had 

'  I  wish  to  notice,  en  passanL,  that  the  original  form  V3in  (Onias)  is  nut, 
as  it  is  believed,  taken  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  Talmud  {MegillaJij 
10  a,  Menachotf  109  a).  This  name  is  probably  7%«opAor,  and  identical 
with  pm%  only  in  the  sense  of  a  prayer :  **  God  be  gracious  I " 
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been  concluded  and  Ben  Meir  defeated.  There  is  therefore  an 
interval  of  thirteen  years  between  Saadiah's  first  visit  (921-2)  and  the 
time  that  he  composed  the  Oaluy  (934-5),  as  I  have  fully  shown 
(ibid.,  pp.  145, 229).  Prof.  Margoliouth  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  all 
this,  he  puts  irrelevant  questions,  gives  useless  answers,  and  invents 
unsuitable  chronological  data.  He  also  tries  to  prepare  artificial 
difficulties  regarding  the  Galuy  fragment,  where  everything  is  in 
perfect  order,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  commits  several  small 
errors  and  inaccuracies,  which  are  here  of  particular  significance. 
Thus  the  date  of  Ben  Meir*s  letter  is  not,  as  Prof.  Margoliouth  states, 
923,  nor  even  924,  but  1233  of  the  Seleucidean  era  =  921-2.  There 
is  just  as  little  contradiction  between  the  expressions  *"  in  Irak,*'  and 
"m  Bagdad,*'  as  there  would  be  between  "in  England,*'  and  "in 
London."  The  former  is  a  more  general,  the  latter  a  more  special 
expression.  The  Arabic  Jews  always  use  the  term  pfiOy^  for 
Babylonia,  in  contradistinction  to  DKC^^K,  Palestine  (Syria).  The 
Arabic  geographers  also  identify  the  same.  Thus  e.  g.  Yakut,  in  his 
geographical  dictionary  (ed.  Wtistenfeld,  III,  631),  writes:  n7K  irini 

The  expression  DC'  va  ^330  (l.c.,  p.  233,  1.  12)  does  not  mean  "an 
unknown  man,"  as  Prof.  Margoliouth  translates  it,  but  "of  an 
unknown  family,"  "of  low  descent,"  in  contrast  to  the  preceding 
(1.  11)  innDC1D3  1333,  "honoured  through  his  family,"  "  of  honourable 
descent." 

6.  The  above-mentioned  circumstance  that  Saadiah  had  found  the 
original  Ben  Sira,  in  934-5,  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sura, 
serves  also  as  a  reply  to  Prof.  Ma]:goliouth*s  questions  :  why  Saadiah 
never  mentions  Ben  Sira,  either  in  his  commentaries  to  the  Proverbs, 
or  to  Sefer  Yetzira,  or  in  his  riKJKDM^M  2HT\2 ,  for  these  works  were 
written  before  934.  The  commentary  to  Sefer  Yetzira  dates  from  the 
year  931  (ed.  Lambert,  pp.  52-76),  the  nWKDKPK  3Kn3  was  written 
in  the  year  933  (ed.  Laudauer,  p.  72),  and  there  are  several  indica- 
tions to  show  that  the  commentary  to  the  Proverbs  was  written  even 
earlier  than  this.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Gaon,  on  account  of 
the  aforementioned  9«mt-prohibition  in  the  Talmud,  had  at  first 
scruples  against  citing  from  the  apocryphal  work  unnecessarily.  After 
he  had  been  violently  attacked  by  his  opponents,  because  of  his  first 
edition  of  the  Oaluy,  he  permitted  himself  to  make  use  of  Ben  Sira 
as  a  weapon  of  defence,  since  the  book  contains  irrefragable  proofs, 
that  already  in  ancient  times  non-canonical  books  had  the  external 
attributes  of  canonical  writings,  and  that,  therefore,  no  reproach 
could  be  made  him  that  he  had  given  these  attributes  to  his  "  book 
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of  the  Exiled  "  (for  this  meaning  of  Sefer  Ha-Galuy,  vid.  infra).    The 
former  alternative  appears,  however,  more  likely. 

7.  Saadiah  was  of  opinion  that  the  punctuation  and  accentuation 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  second  temple,  probably  to  the  school 
of  the  ancient  Soferim,  According  to  the  results  of  modem  historic- 
critical  investigations,  this  was  an  erroneous  view,  for  we  can  now 
maintain,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  our  system  of  punctuation 
and  accentuation  did  not  exist  before  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
Christian  century.  Saadiah,  as  a  scientific  man,  and  also,  because  in 
all  matters  religious  he  took  the  Talmudic-Rabbinical  Judaism  for 
his  guide,  did  not  attribute  any  sacredness  or  obligatory  function  to 
the  punctuation  and  accentuation,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  old 
Rabbinical  literature,  although  certain  uncritical  writers  are  of  a 
different  opinion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  author  of  the  Manuel 
du  lecteury  edited  by  the  late  Derenbourg  (the  real  title  being  n"^anD 
{(O^nn),  Moshe  Hanakdan,  the  Karaite  Jehuda  Hadasi,  &c.,  who 
maintain  that  the  punctuation  and  accentuation  were  delivered  to 
Moses  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  same  view  was  only  recently  defended 
with  much  acumen  and  learning  by  Jacob  Bachrach,  now  deceased, 
in  a  work  of  two  volumes  {7^1^  Dy  HvinBtC,  Warsaw,  1897). 
Saadiah's  opponents  evidently  embraced  this  same  view  as  to  the 
obligatory  sacredness  of  the  punctuation  and  accentuation.  They 
reproached  him  bitterly  with  having  dared  to  provide  his  productions 
with  the  holy  attributes  of  the  ancient  Prophets.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  the  erroneous  view,  shared  also  by  Saadiah,  that  the  punctuation 
and  accentuation  belonged  to  antiquity,  the  Gaon's  opponents  com- 
mitted another  important  error.  Namely,  they  confused  the  notions 
of  ancient  and  holy,  an  error  which  Saadiah  avoids.  We  see  the  latter, 
in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  frequently  deviate  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  accentuation,  we  also  find  that,  although  usually 
following  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the  Halachic  exegesis  of  the 
Talmud,  he  very  frequently  opens  up  a  way  for  himself,  and,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  text,  deports  himself  in  quite  an  independent 
manner  in  the  fa^e  of  the  Agadic  interpretation.  Of  course,  a  sound 
critique  must,  on  this  point,  unhesitatingly  side  with  the  Gaon  of 
Sura.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  that  Prof.  Margoliouth  commits 
here  the  same  error  as  Saadiah*s  opponents,  and  the  inconsistent 
Ibn  Ezra.  He  also  confuses  the  notions  of  old  and  sacred.  The  drift 
of  Saadiah*s  argumentation  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
points  and  the  accents,  they  are,  nevertheless,  not  holy,  as  shown  by 
the  examples  of  Ben  Sira  and  other  secular  writings.  Prof.  Margoliouth 
protests  against  this,  and  maintains  that,  if  old,  they  must  be  holy 
and  must  not  be  meddled  with,  but  if  they  are  not  holy,  and  if  it  ia 
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permitted  to  deal  freely  with  them,  in  the  way  the  Gaon  evidently 
does,  in  that  case  they  mnst  be  young  and  of  late  origin.  Prof. 
Margoliouth  mores  in  reference  to  Saadiah  in  a  vicious  circle.  In 
doing  so,  he  entirely  disregards  that  it  is  possible  to  consider  the 
tchole  aysUm  of  punctnation  and  accentuation  as  extremely  old,  and 
even  as  traditional,  without,  at  the  same  time,  believing  in  the 
traditional  transmission  of  the  points  and  accents  of  every  word. 
Rashi*s  grandson,  Jacob  Tam,  was  certainly  not  more  broad-minded 
than  Ibn  Ezra,  and  yet  he  writes  unhesitatingly  that  the  punctators 
and  Massoretic  writers  have  committed  errors  (D^np^H  lyD. — ^niSTOH, 
ed.  Filipowsky,  pp.  11,  12). 

The  evidences  which  Prof.  Margoliouth  thinks  he  has  found  in 
the  G^n's  commentaries  to  the  Proverbs  and  to  Sefer  Tetzira  for  the 
lateness  of  the  points  and  accents,  are  without  force.  In  the  former 
<ed.  Berenbourg,  p.  52)  Saadiah  accuses  the  new  opponents  (the 
Karaites),  that,  whilst  the  Rabbinites  had  fixed  the  number  of  chapters 
verses,  and  words  of  the  Bible,  of  which  they  had  established  the 
correct  divisions,  and  noted  how  many  times  each  word  occurs 
therein,  not  a  single  one  of  the  new  opponents  had  been  concerned 
in  establishing  the  biblical  text,  the  plene  and  defective^  and  the 
grammatical  changes  of  the  forms  of  words.  The  latter  term  may 
include  the  various  forms  of  words  in  respect  to  conjugations  and 
declensions,  and  also,  in  respect  to  punctuation  and  accentuation, 
for  the  Massora  deals  with  both.  It  appears  unintelligible  how  any 
indication  of  the  lateness  c^  punctuation  and  accentuation  can  be 
found  in  this  remark.  It  is  true,  Saadiah  afterwards  deals  specially 
with  the  Halachic  traditions.  But  this  proves,  that,  granted  even 
Prof.  Margoliouth's  assumption  that  by  the  word  npM^K^I  the  vowels 
are  meant,  the  latter  do  not  rank  the  same  as  the  Halacha,  and  are 
not  obligatory  like  the  latter.  But  this  only  confirms  the  view 
developed  in  the  Oahty  as  the  profiuie  character  of  the  punctuation, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  sacred.  But  there  is  no  allusion  here  to  its 
lateness. 

Nor  can  anything  be  found  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Prof. 
Margoliouth  from  Saadiah's  commentary  to  Sefer  Tetzim,  which 
would  in  any  way  contradict  the  views  expressed  in  the  CkUuy, 
His  objections  to  the  method  of  reckoning  the  vowels  among  the 
letters  can  only  be  assented  to.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
words  txnPVTW  pHpl,  at  the  end  of  the  commentary,  ought  to  be 
translated,  with  Prof.  Margoliouth,  "  a  grammar  of  tbeir  sacred  books.** 
We  should  rather  take  it,  with  the  editor  Lambert,  to  mean :  com- 
prendre  le  dHail  dee  pr^ceptea  {de  IXeu) ;  for  neither  in  the  P'VIK,  nor 
anywhere  else,  is  mention  made  by  Saadiah  of  an  ancient  Hebrew 
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grammar.  Moreover,  if  Prof.  Margolionth's  tranalation  were  correct, 
the  term  JTtni^K  2HTO  pl^n  or  JTtntS^K  foh  pl^n  would  be 
required.  But  granted  even  that  Prof.  Margoliouth's  translation  is 
right,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  from  the  circumstance 
that  Saadiah  attributed  the  establishment  of  the  rules  of  grammar  to 
the  same  scholars  who  transmitted  the  laws  and  the  oral  tradition, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  oldest  Talmudical  Rabbis,  that  according  to 
the  Gkkon  the  points  were  rather  late  than  ancient, 

8.  As  to  Eleazar  ben  Irai,  I  willingly  admit,  as  I  have  already 
observed  (1.  c,  pp.  204-5),  that  the  reason  why  Saadiah  attributed 
to  him  a  saying  of  Ben  Sira  is  still  unknown.  I  only  wish  to  add 
here,  that  there  is  a  possibility,  that  in  the  copy  of  Ben  Sira,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Gku>n,  the  first  three  chapters,  or,  at  least, 
the  sheet  containing  the  third  chapter,  was  missing,  or  that,  by  an 
error  of  the  copyist,  verses  20-21  had  been  omitted,  and  that  therefore 
Saadiah  quoted  these  verses  in  the  way  they  were  transmitted  by  the 
said  Eleaear.  But  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  fs^t  that 
this  same  passage  was  quoted  in  the  commentary  to  Sefer  Yetzira  in 
the  name  of  Eleazar  shows  that  Saadiah  had  before  him  a  woi^  of 
£leazar*s  in  which  that  passage  occurred,  and  that  he  had  foigotten 
the  citation  from  Ben  Sira  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrash.  Such  a  lapse  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  Gaon  in  the 
year  931  (commentary  to  Sefer  Yetzira)  may  very  well  have  recurred 
in  934  {Ha-Galuy),  Under  no  consideration  can  this  accident  con- 
stitute a  reason  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  the  Galuy  fragment, 
in  which  we  also  become  acquainted  with  two  verses  from  £leazar*s 
own  production.  These  latter  are  all  the  more  interesting,  because 
they  belong  to  those  literary  productions  that  served  Saadiah  himself 
as  a  pattern  of  elevated  style.  I  see  from  Prof.  Margoliouth's  Essay 
that  the  verse,  or  verses,  quoted  in  the  name  of  Eleazar,  occur  also 
in  Dr.  Schechter's  edition  of  Ben  Sira.  (That  edition  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  accessible  to  me,  and  I  must,  therefore,  refrain  in  these 
observations  from  discussing  the  *'Ben  Sira"  itself.)  But  I  do  not 
know  in  how  far  the  verse  in  Dr.  Schechter*s  edition  is  in  accord 
with  that  quoted  in  HorQdluy,  and  in  the  commentary  to  Srfer 
Yetzira^  in  which  the  text  is  in  complete  agreement  (except  for  the 
unimportant  difference  that  in  the  latter  ?^  occurs,  instead  of  the 
second  /K  in  the  former).  Prof.  Margoliouth  completely  ignores  my 
coi^jecture  (I  c,  p.  204),  that  the  Eleazar  mentioned  in  Yeruahalmi^ 
Chagiga  (66  d,  73  c),  Bereshith  Rabba  (c.  8),  and  Tanchuma,  Miketz 
(ch.  10),  who  produced  citations  from  Ben  Sira,  was,  perhaps,  identical 
with  Eleazar  Ben  Irai  I  will  add  here  two  more  sentences  of 
Eleazar's,  which  seem  to  have  been  taken  frrom  Ben  Sira :  ?^  )ytOO' 
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V5>n  5>y  nnDjnDC^  mn  (BabU  Pesachim,ii9h,  cf.  Ben  Sira,  ed.  Benaew, 
XLI,  27,  K5>n  pO^pD  KlDNDl  K3rn) ;  and  ToA  rhm  D1K  D^P  th)vb 
(Babli  Sanhedrin,  44  b,  cf.  Ben  Sira,  ibid.,  XVIII,  11 :  fODn  Ni>  iy 

nbv  wipy). 

9.  Prof.  Margolionth  takes  things  very  easy  in  respect  to  the  book 
of  the  Maccabees,  which  is  quoted  in  Ha-Qaluy^  He  simply  ignore? 
everything  set  forth  by  me  (1.  c,  pp.  208-9).  He  disregEuds  the 
mention  of  MegiUat  Beth  Hashmonai  in  the  Halachot  Gedalot,  to  which 
attention  was  abready  drawn  by  Rappoport,  and  which  passage  in  the 
latest  critical  edition  of  that  work  (Warsaw,  1874,  p.  282)  was  carefuUy 
noted  by  me.  He  only  consults  the  notoriously  late  recension  of  the 
Vatican  manuscript,  into  which  an  obvious  mistake  has  crept,  which 
was  already  pointed  out  by  the  editor  (p.  615,  note  9),  and  observes  in 
a  dictatorial  manner:  '*but  this  is  an  error.**  Prof.  Margoliouth 
should  be  a  little  more  cautious  in  matters  of  Jewish  literature  when 
dealing  with  Rappoport. 

Again,  Prof.  Margoliouth  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
evidence  of  Nissim  of  Kfllrouan  in  niHS^ytdil  "t&D  (written  about  1030- 
50),  which  was  also  referred  to  by  Rappoport  and  by  myself.  In  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  that  work,  hitherto  known,  the  Book  of  the 
Maccabees  is  called  ^M^tDfi^n  nb^tD.  But  according  to  the  Arabic 
original,  discovered  by  me,  the  title  was  ^tOIDfi^n  ^^^  nPyo  (Stein^ 
schneider-Festschrift,  Hebrew  part,  p.  1 9) ;  almost  the  same  as  in  Halachot 
Qedaht,  It  is  known  that,  in  the  latter  work,  the  authorship  of  the 
book  is  ascribed  to  the  elders  of  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  HilleL 
Let  us  now  see  how  Nissim  expresses  himself  about  it:  K7  O^Kfi 

\x:\yo  iSiDH)  KH^B  WK3  ftpri  ^B  yoiK  htii^b  ni  nnn  nai  p  nhiv^ 
mtDin  TO  i>KDi  worn  ^^a  n^atDi  nnw*  rhyo  i>nD  jno  in  kd  ^d 
p^rh^  ID  \h\^^  VQxb^  "hv  ^i  wdd  nibd  pB^n  ftyriKh* 

tontD  K-nilD  ir\  IKB  KTOID  iheni  TKW^W  ("I  shall  not  neglect 
to  tell  in  this  book  the  events  that  happened  to  the  nation,  when 
they  were  in  distress  and  were  rescued,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  have  already  been  described,  as  for  instance  the  MegUlat  Esther  and 
the  MegUlat  Bni  Hashmonai^  and  all  that  is  found  in  the  twenty-four 
books  about  the  oppressions  and  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the 
others  and  the  patriarchs  and  from  which  they  were  delivered  ;  for 
all  this  has  been  described  already  and  is  found  everywhere")* 
Consequently,  this  testimony  of  Nissim  proves  that  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees  was 
already  universally  known  in  eastern  countries  as  the  biblical  books. 
This  fact  is  confirmed  also  by  old  oriental  MSS.  of  our  book  and  of 
prayer-books  in  which  the  latter  is  embodied  in  connexion  with  the 
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feast  of  Haanoah.  I  noted  such  MSS.  from  Yemen  from  the  beginning 
of  tke  fourteenth  centniy  (I.  c^  p.  209) ;  afberwards,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  MSS.  of  that  book  which  date,  at  the  latest^  from 
the  twelfth  century,  but  belong  more  likely  to  the  eleventh.  Such 
data  have,  after  all,  quite  a  different  value  from  that  of  an  occasionsJ 
phrase  of  Jellinek^s  that  the  book  was  a  later  lituigicaJ  work,  a  phrase 
quoted  by  Prof.  Margoliouth  with  evident  complacency.  From  the 
present  standpoint  of  Jewish  science  we  can  rather  maintain  that 
the  Book  of  the  Maccabees  was  just  as  little  composed  for  lituigical 
purposes  (and  in  the  Middle  Ages  forsooth !)  in  order  to  be  read  on 
Hanucah  as  the  Pentateuch  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
recited  at  prayers,  or  the  Prophetical  books  for  the  sake  of  the 
Haphtarot,  or  the  Book  of  Esther  for  the  Purim  lituigy.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  book  itself  of  any  liturgical  use, 
else  it  would  have  concluded  with  some  form  of  prayer  for  the 
present  and  the  friture  times  (something  like  "as  the  Lord  has 
helped  us  miraculously  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  so  may  he,** 
&c.) ;  secondly,  in  that  case,  the  liturgical  use  of  the  book  would 
have  been  much  more  extended.  But  we  find  that  it  is  not  in  use 
at  all  in  western  countries,  and  the  writers  on  decisions  and  ritual 
do  not  khow  it ;  only  Isaiah  di  Trani,  the  older,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  quotes  it,  and  even  in  the  east,  it  was  only  very 
sparingly  made  use  of  in  the  liturgy.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that 
it  was  not  written  for  liturgical  purposes  but  as  an  historical  work. 
Thirdly,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  know  of  no  historical  book 
written  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  pure  Aramaic  (Seder  Olam  StOa,  Seder 
Tanaim  Ve-Amoraim^  and  the  Epistle  of  Sherira  Gaon  weie  written 
in  the  mixed  Talmudio-Aramaic  dialect).  For  this  reason  also  we  must 
assume  that  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees  belongs  to  antiquity.  The 
positive  assertion  of  the  Halaehat  OedaJot,  that  the  work  belonged 
to  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  is  therefore  by  no  means 
objectionable ;  it  is  much  more  objectionable  to  declare  that  a  work, 
which  was  already  considered  as  ancient  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  was  a  late  compilation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  a 
single  alleged  indication  of  a  late  authorship,  which  Prof.  Margoliouth 
tries  to  establish  by  the  aid  of  philology,  can  be  decisive  of  anything 
in  regard  to  our  question,  for  it  is  inq>os8ible  for  us,  at  the  present 
time,  to  maintain  categorically,  that  such  and  such  a  word,  which 
is  at  the  present  day  known  to  us  only  from  kindred  Semitic  dialects, 
could  not  have  been  in  colloquial  use  in  Palestine  in  the  first 
Christian  century.  Many  words  in  the  Mishnah  and  Gemare  can 
only  be  explained  by  us  with  the  aid  of  Arabic,  but  nobody  wiH 
therefore  assert,  that  this  points  to  Mahommedan  influence.     In 
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addition  to  this,  there  is  the  circumstance  that  as  yet  no  restoration 
of  the  text  of  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees  acccording  to  the  oldest 
and  best  MSS.  has  been  undertaken,  so  that  it  is  possible,  that  some 
words  hare  found  their  way  into  it  from  the  hands  of  later  copyists. 
But  if  the  woik  belongs  undoubtedly  to  antiquity  and  not  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  would  be  historically  unjust  to  demand  of  Saadiah, 
that  he  ought  to  have  recognized  it  to  be  non-Maccabean,  according 
to  the  light  of  the  critical  aids  at  our  disposal.  He  produces  the 
grounds  that  induced  him  to  attribute  to  Abraham  no  more  than 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  Sefer  Tetzira,  but  not  the  text  as  it  stands ; 
these  grounds  could  be  discovered  even  at  his  time,  but  not  those 
which  prove  that  the  book  in  question  was  not  Maccabean.  And  if 
he  himself  did  not  believe  in  a  Maccabean  authorship  of  the  work, 
he  might,  for  all  that,  have  made  use  of  it  as  an  argument  against  his 
enemies,  believing  as  they  did  in  the  latter.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  good 
enough  for  them,  their  reproaches  and  accusations  against  the  Gaon 
were  thus  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

la  We  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  which  should  fbrm  the  main 
point  in  Prof.  Margoliouth^s  criticism,  namely,  the  philological  part. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  it,  but  it  deserves  to  be  more  specially  dealt 
with.  I  called  the  philological  side  of  the  question  the  most  important 
one,  because  if  treated  scientifically,  and  with  regard  to  a  Babylonian 
writer  of  the  tenth  century  in  the  position  of  Saadiah,  it  cannot 
possibly  rest  on  purely  personal  ideas  and  considerations  of  that 
which  is  fit  and  unfit,  proper  and  improper,  &c.  Nor  can  a 
philological  critique  base  itself  upon  hypothetical,  mere  arbitrary 
chronological,  or  moral  combinations,  &c.,  by  the  aid  of  which 
a  literary  controversy  can  scarcely  be  finally  decided.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  for  so  thorough  a  Semitical  linguist  as  Prot 
Margoliouth  categorically  to  prove  with  the  aid  of  documents,  from 
a  philological  standpoint,  that  which  is  possible  and  that  which  is 
impossible.  For  the  literary  monuments  of  each  epoch  and  of  each 
writer  are,  on  the  whole,  known  and  recognized  by  the  students.- 
We  might  therefore  expect  that  the  chief  attack  against  the  Qaluff 
fragment  would  be  made  from  that  quarter,  should  we  really  have 
a  supposititious  docxmient  before  us.  For,  not  even  the  most  subtle 
falsifier  of  texts  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  imitating  his  counterfeit 
productions  so  artificially,  that  the  critique  could  not  detect  in  it 
some  treacherous  weak  point.  Unfortunately,  Prof.  Margoliouth  has 
refrained  from  making  use  in  his  criticism  of  those  decisive  points 
which  are  offered  us  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  of  the 
development  of  the  Hebrew  poetical  style,  of  the  observation  of 
the  mannerisms  of  the  neo-Hebrew  writers  in  general,  and  of  those 
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of  the  tenth  century  in  particular.  More  than  that,  Prof.  Margoliouth 
forgot,  most  peculiarly,  to  take  into  consideration  the  philological 
position  and  the  poetical  style  of  Saadiah  himself,  notwithstanding 
the  fact,  that  these  are  the  most  momentous  ones  in  regard  to  our 
question,  and  should  occupy  the  principal  place.  Instead  of  this, 
he  again  enters  on  excursions  into  remote  and  vague  subjects,  and 
is  contented  with  referring  to  conjectures,  and  even  to  incorrect 
assertions. 

I  shall  therefore  be  permitted  to  make  some  introductory  remarks 
OB  these  points : — 

(a)  It  is  known  that  Abu  Zacaria  Jahia  Chajjug  (at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century)  was  the  first  to 
make  the  important  discoveries  of  the  triliterate  nature,  and  of 
quiescence  and  defectiveness,  of  Hebrew  roots.  Until  that  time,  bi- 
literal,  and  even  monoliteral  roots  were  universally  assumed,  and  there 
existed  a  rule,  that  radical  letters  could  never  disappear  in  the 
various  grammatical  permutations  of  the  roots.  Consequently,  the 
absence  of  one  or  another  letter  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  proves 
that  such  letter  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  root,  but  was  merely 
an  additional  (servile)  one.  They  therefore  considered  the  verba 
quiescetUia  and  defediva  as  biliteral  roots.  This  is  not  only  illustrated 
by  numerous  instances  taken  from  the  Pajetanim,  proofs  of  which 
can  be  found  in  the  appendices  to  Zunz's  SynagogaU  Poesie,  but 
Saadiah  distinctly  enunciates  it  (in  the  first  part  of  my  work,  p.  57, 
ver.  25  of  the  Egron).  It  was  also  recognized  by  his  opponent 
Mnbashir  (ibid.,  pp.  71-73),  by  Ben  Asher  and  Menachem  ben  Saruk 
(n"^3nD,  passim),  and  Dunash  does  not  object  to  it.  It  is  easy  to 
verify  from  the  above-mentioned  lists  of  Zunz,  that  the  Gkkon  acted 
upon  that  principle  in  his  poetry,  which,  to  him,  was  identical  with 
Pyut  (vid.  infra),  e.  g.  IK  (from  HWl ;  1«nn,  Num.  xxxiv.  7),  13  (from 
133,  thus  also  Kalir),  m  (for  mn,  like  Kalir),  DV  (for  HDy,  like  Kalir), 
K^  (for  ru^,  like  Ealir),  lY  (for  HIV,  like  Jose  ben  Jose  and  Kalir), 
nv  (for  ny,  nV3,  Uke  Kalir),  CH  (for  en^).  These  examples  Zunz 
took  from  the  Ckion's  iTH^y,  T\X£0  3^'^^,  and  nnrW,  which  are 
printed  in  0^3101?  D^31W  n^  H^D  fnip  (BerUn,  1856).  We  could 
add  now  several  other  instances  from  Saadiah's  ni3pe^n,  printed  by 
the  late  Kohut;  e.g.  \n  (for  n3n,  like  Kalir),  pn  (for  ppn),  ft  (for 
nVD,  like  KaUr),  IV  (for  iy ,  Uke  TTf^  1BD  and  KaUr),  in  (from  r\>, 
like  Kalir  and  Ben  Asher). 

(5)  We  know  now  that  the  Gkion  had  a  deep  respect  for  the 
Pajetanim,  Jose  ben  Jose,  Jannai,  and  particularly  for  the  prolific 
Eleazar  Kalir.  This  appears  from  the  passages  collected  in  the  first 
part  of  my  work  (pp.  51,  107-110),  in  which  he  calls  them  ''the 
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Ancient  poets"  (pinK^^K  K^ye^^JK),  and  "the  excellent  poets"  (tnjns^K 
pbvMfi7K).  He  quotes  examples  from  their  poems  in  his  dictionaiy, 
written  especially  for  the  use  of  poets  (P"^3$).  We  noticed  before 
that  he  imitated  Jose  and  Ealir  in  his  liturgical  poetry.  But  in  his 
secular  rhetorical  epistles  he  also  followed  Ealir's  style  (dCD^M*1  \T\y\ 
Mob^MDl  ^&  nns^) ;  this  is  evident  from  his  commentary  to  the  Sefer 
Tetzira  (p.  23 ;  where  the  correct  reading  seems  to  be  D1213  UDHDI^ 
from  the  Talmudical  ^DH,  rQ^DH).  Saadiah*s  method  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Pajetanim,  who  sought  to  increase  and  expand  the 
Hebrew  vocabulary  by  the  creation  of  new,  and  often  unsuccessful 
forms  of  nouns  and  verbs,  by  the  frequent  use  of  hapax  legotnena,  and 
by  employing  Taigumic  and  Talmudical  terms.  Besides  the  great 
number  of  examples  of  words  of  that  kind  used  by  the  Gaon,  which 
have  already  been  given  (1.  c.)>  and  which  could  be  considerably  aug* 
mented,  we  know  now,  that  even  in  his  exegetical  works,  and  in  his 
secular  Hebrew  productions,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  boldest 
interpretations  and  formations  of  words.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  little  book,  Kritik  des  Dunasch  hen  Labrat  uber  eimelne 
SteUenau8Saadia*8  . . .  Schriften,  edited  by  R.  SchrOter  (Breslau,  1866), 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  Prof.  Margoliouth.  He 
would  have  found  there  that  Saadiah,  e.  g.  explained  1^2  (Gen.  xxx. 
II)  as  Tjnn  fcO  (No.  14),  tno  (Ps.  xvi.  4)  as  D^ID  (No.  18) ;  that  he 
derived  IHinD  (Ps.  Hi.  9)  from  }^n  (No.  30),  ^3inT  (Gen.  xxx.  20)  from 
rat  (No.  21) ;  that  he  identified  Dnt  (Isa.  i.  7)  with  Dlt  (No.  23), 
iy\rh  (Bent,  xxiii.  24)  with  Din.  Bunash  quotes,  in  the  same  booklet, 
any  amount  of  such  monstrous  words  of  Saadiah*s,  as  "THin  (from  the 
interjection  Ifn),  njfiH  (from  the  inteijection  nnK),  DDiK  (from  Q^DK), 
pylp  (from  the  proper  noun  JTIp),  TiTjSt^  from  HiK,  and  r\n\l  from  m. 
Prof.  Margoliouth  should  .be  consistent,  and  apply  his  hypothesis  also 
to  the  Saadiah's  liturgical  poems,  and  to  the  passages  just  quoted 
from  Bunash,  and  maintain  that  they  are  only  satires  against,  and 
parodies  of  the  Gaon's  works.  Again,  to  be  fully  consistent,  Prof. 
Margoliouth  ought  to  apply  the  same  assumption  to  many  passages 
in  other  works  of  Saadiah's,  which  he  himself  recognizes  to  be 
genuine,  e.  g.  the  Commentary  to  the  Proverbs^  xxx.  i  (ed.  Berenbourg, 
p.  183),  where  Hp^  is  derived  from  ^ttp^t  bn2  from  p^PQ,  ^KWK  from 
^nP^M,  and  bttlt37  from  /ID ;  also  to  many  other  passages  in  the  Gaon*s 
works,  which  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those  in  Ha-Galuy  to  which 
Prof.  Margoliouth  takes  exception.  We  see,  therefore,  that  Prof. 
Margoliouth*s  method  would  lead  us  too  far. 

II.  Having  thus  prefaced  some  general  remarks  about  Saadiah*s 
position  in  reference  to  language,  we  can  now  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  Profl  Margoliouth's  philological  observations  on 
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the  thort  text  of  the  Galujf  fragment.    We  shall  again  see  that 
Prof.  Margoliouth's  criticism  of  that  text  is  quite  untenable. 

Prof.  Margoliouth  writes :  **  The  first  sentence  alone  contains  two 
words  unknown  to  the  Dictionary,  pDH  and  mMl."  To  this  we  reply 
that  rn|n  is  a  hapax  legomenon,  occurring  in  Ezek.  xxviiL  17,  and 
it  is  quite  legitimately  used  in  Saadiah's  elevated  style.  For  apart 
from  the  innumerable  examples  of  the  use  of  hapax  Ugomena  and 
rare  forms  (Arabic  'M^tXii)  employed  by  the  P^jetanim  and  Spanish 
poets,  and  also  in  the  Oaon*s  liturgical  productions,  we  find  also  two 
examples  in  his  brief  rhetorical  address  in  his  commentaiy  to 
Stfar  Yetzira  (p.  23),  ^IHOOI  (Gen.  xxL  16)  and  ^IXTI  (Isa.  xlix.  22,  and 
two  more  places)  ;  not  less  than  %yq  instances  in  the  address 
(apparently  to  the  Academy  of  Sura)  in  Dunash's  Critique^  No.  87 : 
np^  (Exod.  xxviiL  17),  DW  (ibid.,  xxriii.  18),  niDKl  and  1313 
(Ezek.  xxrii.  16),  DItTW  (formed  from  TOpntC,  Exod.  xxviiL  19); 
several  examples  in  the  prefieu^  to  fl^VI^  (in  my  work,  first  part, 
pp.  52-7),  e.  g.  ver.  2 :  TttX*)  (Num.  xL  25)  and  np  (Mic.  iv.  8  and 
Job  iv.  5) ;  ver.  3 :  npn?  (i  Sam.  xix.  20)  and  rD7B3  (Gen.  x.  25) ; 
ver.  4 :  'yxttb  (Eccles.  iv.  13),  IVfi^  (i  Sam.  xi.  11  and  2  Sam.  xx.  22), 
DDra  (Jer.  IL  39),  and  mTnyn  (Deut.  xxxiL  35);  ver.  5:  njn^ 
(Isa.  XV.  4)  and  fTXCW  (Dan.  xL  4),  &c.,  &c. 

We  are  also  able  to  give  the  authority  for  the  other  impugned  word 
port,  which  occurs  in  Ha-Oaluy  as  synonymous  to  ISHK,  in  the  sense 
of  "treasure,"  •*  treasured  store";  namely,  Isa.  xxxii.  18,  where  the 
hapax  Ugomenon  fDIT  is  also  used  synonymous  to  11(^..  In  Saadiah^s 
translation,  (Eutnres  eompl,  de  Saadia  (III,  1896,  p.  33),  both  words  are 
rendered  by  two  Arabic  synonyms,  one  of  which  is,  just  as  in  the 
Oaluj^y  formed  from  the  root  p.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  Prof.  Margoliouth  did  not  include  tbe  third  volume  of  the 
(Euvres  compL  among  his  critical  apparatus  ;  had  he  done  so  he  would 
have  found  in  the  impugned  word  rather  a  confirmation  of,  than  an 
objection  to,  Saadiah*s  authorship. 

Prof.  Margoliouth  writes  further:  *'n^3,  in  the  next  line,  is  from 
the  Targum  of  Job."  In  regard  to  this  we  wish  to  observe,  that 
granted  even  that  Saadiah  considered  the  word  n^J  as  Tarffumic^ 
there  would  yet  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  of  the  Gaon 
making  use  of  it.  Saadiah  followed  the  example  of  biblical  poetry, 
in  which  Saadiah,  after  Dunash's  Critique,  declared  the  words  ^Dn 
(No.  26),  \r\m  (No.  27),  np^3  (No.  40),  V^^  '^^TO^  (No.  48,  cf.  the 
Commentary  to  Ptoverb$,  xxxi.  3,  ed.  Derenbourg,  p.  197)  and  others  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Aramaic,  and  in  which,  after  the 
method  of  his  well-known  little  work,  there  are  over  seventy  (91) 
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words  which  must  be  explained  from  the  Targnm  and  the  Talmud. 
This  was  the  method  he  applied  to  his  poetical  productions.  Thus, 
in  his  liturgies  he  constantly  makes  use  of  Targumic  and  Talmudic 
words,  and  in  his  vocabulary,  P"^$,  specially  composed  for  the  use 
of  poets,  he  included  words  from  the  Targum  and  the  Talmud.  Cf  the 
first  volume  of  my  work  (pp.  69,  71).  The  impugned  word  can 
certainly  have  been  used  by  Saadiah,  for  Zunz  showed  already 
{Synagogale  Poeaie,  p.  394)  that  Saadiah  had  used  the  word  nnt), 
probably  as  a  namen  acti&nis,  in  a  Selicha,  and  that  Kalir  also  had  used 
the  word  n^j  (p.  390).  We  have  already  seen  that  Saadiah  held  Ealir 
in  high  esteem  and  that  he  was  fond  of  imitating  him  (cf.  infra). 
We  would  therefore  be  entitled  to  assume  a  priori^  that  if  HM 
belonged  to  Saadiah^s  vocabulary,  the  same  may  have  been  the  case 
with  7P},  This  is  now  confirmed  by  the  Oaluy  fragment.  But  we 
can  go  even  further  than  this.  Zunz  and  Prof.  Margoliouth  consider 
tt*}  as  Aramaic;  this  is  philologically  correct.  But  for  Ealir  and 
Saadiah,  the  word  was  pure  Hebrew,  because,  according  to  their 
grammatical  views,  that  the  ^'fi  verb  rU3,  of  which  the  Bible  has 
the  forms  W'*  (2  Sam.  zzii.  29)  and  W  (Job  xviiL  5),  ro  only  could 
be  considered  as  the  root,  and  they  could  form  n^  from  ru,  analogous 
to  rr?  (in  their  opinion  formed  from  T\t)  and  n%^  (in  their  opinion 
formed  from  rk^). 

Prof.  Margoliouth  proceeds:  '*The  word  DCb  is  exceedingly  foulty 
for  nD|b."  The  reply  to  this  is,  that  according  to  my  remarks 
(Lc  pp.  23,  181,  188-9,  192,  238)  the  use  of  the  incriminated  word 
is  frdly  justified.  I  showed  there  that,  according  to  Saadiah*s  own 
evidence,  it  was  a  universal  poetical  custom  in  those  days  to  trans- 
form feminine  into  masculine  words,  that  Saadiah  himself  had,  most 
probably  in  another  fragment  of  Ha^Galuyy  transformed  7\S}p  into  |!^, 
and  that  Saadiah's  pattern,  Kalir,  also  used  the  word  DC^S.  All  this 
is  entirely  disregarded  by  Prof.  Margoliouth,  although,  I  think,  that 
it  is,  at  least,  worthy  to  be  refuted.  I  can  now  add,  that  many 
similar  words  used  by  Saadiah  belong  to  the  same  category ;  e.  g. 
m^HK,  quoted  in  Dunash's  CrUigue,  from  the  Biblical  nDPHM,  rUM, 
in  his  rmay  (p.  12),  from  atn  nnate  (Ezek.  xxi.  20),  fpO  (ibid.,  p.  13) 
from  theTalmudical  word  n&OC,  Aramaic  MTIfi^JD,  niDT  (p.  14)  ^^^om 
mot,  3nM  (p.  15)  from  nnnN,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  matter  is  clinched 
by  this,  that  already  Zunz  (ibid.,  p.  384)  cited  the  corpus  delicti^  the 
word  DtS^^,  from  a  liturgical  poem  of  Saadiah's,  commencing  with 
the  word  ^^pn  (Saadiah's  dirge  H^P  ^DDtS^  lOpn  is  probably  meant, 
vid.  LUeraturgeachichte  der  aynagog.  Poesie,  p.  97). 

Prof.  Margoliouth  says  further:  **The  form  rDTf^  is  not  Biblical, 
but  Arabic"   This  cannot  be  asserted  so  offhand,  for  we  have  already 
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in  the  second  verse  of  Genesis  the  form  HfirHD,  cf.  tn^tOD  (Isa.  xl.  9), 
T\'\T]1^  (i  Sam.  i.  13),  nimTD,  plor.  (i  Kings  zi.  8),  &c.,  &c.  Saadiah 
has  himself  n")fiDtD  in  }1"0K  (I.e.,  p.  54,  ver.  12).  Prof.  Margoliouth 
probably  meant  to  say  that  a  verb  was  formed  here  from  the  noun 
2n?,  but  such  mode  of  proceeding  is  sufficiently  known  to  us  from 
Saadiah's  poetical  productions.  I  quote  a  few  examples :  In  the 
mny  he  has  b'W^  from  D^^B^,  ^TIV,  b^\ffHn  from  b^  (p.  10), 
W?\n  from  n^ftt,  noinfi  from  the  Talmudical  KoinB  (p/12),  D^inn 
from  tDDT  (Jer.  xlix.  24),  B^?}  from  B^?j5^»  (Ezek.  xiii  n,  p.  13),  &c. 
In  a  fragment  quoted  by  me  (p.  189)  tDHann  from  Dn?  (Esther  i.  6). 
Most  instructive  are  in  this  respect  the  instances  quoted  by  Dunash 
in  his  Critique  (No.  88),  for  we  learn  from  them,  that  the  Gaon 
formed  nrfW  from  rrtK,  T\r\Sl  from  m,  and  even  transformed  proper 
nouns  like  Jrtp,  and  inteijections  like  *lTn  and  nnK  into  verbs ! 

The  Hebrew  and  Arabic  titles  ^i>an  nBD  and  '^l^tibn  MnJpH 
present  difficulties  to  Prof.  Margoliouth,  as  they  did  to  other  critics 
before  him,  but  without  reason.  I  have  already  given  the  only  correct 
explanation  (1.  c,  pp.  142,  180),  namely  that  the  words  mean  **  the 
Book  of  the  Exiled  "  (of  the  exiled  one),  I  only  forgot  to  add  that  we 
ought  to  read  in  the  Arabic  *T^t3^  2Hro  (or  also  TJDTKp  in  a 
passive  sense),  just  as  in  the  Hebrew  the  word  ^73  is  taken  as  the 
passive  of  n73  (to  exile).  Thus  he  has  also  in  the  other  fragment  (p.  189) 
^lin,  analogous  to  the  Biblical  ^in,  and  ^IDD  in  Ben  Sira.  After  my 
above  remarks  about  Saadiah*s  artificial  style,  Prof.  Margoliouth  will, 
I  hope,  admit  that  my  explanation  does  not  prove  at  all  that  **  Haikavy 
strangely  prefers  the  barbarous  Hebrew  to  the  correct,"  &c.,  but  that 
every  author  must  be  judged  according  to  the  conditions  of  his  age« 
according  to  the  linguistic  stage  of  his  period,  and,  principally^ 
according  to  his  own  works  and  mannerisms. 

12.  Having  thus  shown  how  groundless  Prof.  Margoliouth's  reasons 
are  for  suspecting  the  work,  it  will  be  sufficient  only  briefly  to  refer 
to  the  remaining  points  of  his  criticism,  which  rest  either  upon 
premises,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  incorrect,  or  upon  arbitrary 
assumptions,  and  I  shall  only  enter  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
following  remarks  should  the  specialists  on  these  subjects  find  that 
my  defence  of  the  Ha^Galuy  fragment  is  faulty,  and  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  is  doubtful. 

(a)  Saadiah^s  opponent  Mubashir  Hale?y,  who  wrote  after  Saadiah's 
death  (942),  as  noted  by  me  in  the  first  part  (p.  68),  cannot,  of 
course,  be  identical  with  the  Gaon  Mubashir,  as  Prof.  Margoliouth 
thinks.    The  latter  Gaon  was  no  Levite,  and  was  already  dead  in  926. 

(d)  Saadiah's  work  msnn  "^fiD,  quoted  by  Abraham  bar  Chga  in 
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the  "^llpn  *^D,  was  recognized  long  ago  to  be  the  n3n7M  SMTI^, 
which  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  directed  against  the  Karaites* 
It  is  the  same  book  as  the  one  entitled  trODH  "^D,  in  the  translation 
of  Moses  ibn  Ezra's  hpnvhH  nl>KpD. 

(c)  Saadiah,  like  the  Arabic  authors,  understood  under  Nahataean 
the  Arabaic  mixed  with  Aramaic  and  Persian  words,  which  was 
spoken  in  Babylonia. 

(d)  Prof.  Margoliouth*s  supposition  that  the  Oaluy  fragment  is 
a  complete  composition  is  obviously  erroneous.  Both  its  external 
shape  and  its  contents  (it  commences  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase  with 
the  vav  conjunctive)  prove  clearly  that  it  is  oKiffxikov  koL  ariknjTov^ 
The  supposition  is  also  refuted  by  the  quotations  from  the  work : 

imyo  7m  (p.  163),  imyo  rtr\  ntc  'n  -m  (p.  165),  ntDanoi,  inwn 
w\tfc  (p.  167),  Dwa^n  nn^  Dni>,  loaai  pm  Dinmi  (p.  161). 

{e)  Neither  is  the  MS.  whole,  nor  is  it  an  autograph  from  the  year 
963,  but  it  most  likely  belonged  to  a  copyist  of  the  twelfth  century, 
who  has  not  copied  eveiything  correctly. 

(/)  Prof.  Margoliouth*s  positive  assertion  that  Saadiah's  book  of 
the  festivals  was  composed  in  Arabic,  will  hardly  impress  anybody, 
unable  as  he  is  to  give  a  single  quotation  from  it.  He  does  not  take 
any  notice  of  the  fragment  printed  by  me  (1.  c,  p.  220). 

(g)  Prof.  Margoliouth's  fJEintastical  combination,  about  a  Karaite 
fabrication  of  the  Oaluy  fragment,  is  hardly  worth  a  serious  refutation. 
Not  even  the  cleverest  forger  could  have  fabricated  a  literary  pro- 
duction composed  in  Saadiah's  style,  written  in  words  peculiar  to 
Saadiah,  and  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  ideas  and  the 
spirit  of  Saadiah,  let  alone  a  Karaite  of  the  tenth  century. 

In  every  Karaite  forgery,  both  old  and  new,  a  great  number  of 
which  the  writer  of  these  remarks  has  first  recognized  and  pointed 
out,  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  the  cut  prodest,  and  the 
Karaite  character  is  always  more  or  less  glaringly  conspicuous. 
Where  are  the  signs  of  Karaism  in  our  fragment  ?  Should  its  general 
object,  the  ridiculing  of  Saadiah,  be  its  caricature  ?  But  it  contains 
nothing  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  Gaon*s  position  at  the 
time,  or  which  could  not  per  ae  be  proved,  from  other  works,  to  be  his 
property.  It  would  indeed  be  a  rare  curiosity  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
literature,  such  a  Karaite  satire  upon  Saadiah,  which  was  never  used 
by  a  single  one  of  the  Gaon*s  many  Karaite  antagonists,  but  which 
was  naively  used  by  Nissim  of  Kairouan,  a  zealous  Rabbinite  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  had  constant  intercourse  with 
Babylonia,  and  who  wrote  polemical  writings  against  the  Karaites 
(vid.  my  remarks  on  this  in  Steinschneider*s  Festschrift).  It  would 
be  a  rarity  far  beyond  anything  hitherto  considered  rare. 
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(k)  The  uigiut  proceedings,  which  according  to  Nalhan  Babli'g 
report,  were  the  cause  of  the  strife  between  Saadiah  and  the  Exilarch, 
can  only  explain  the  latter's  hatred  against  the  former,  but  not  the 
antagonism  of  the  academy  of  Pumbeditha,  of  the  Gaon  Cohen  Zedek, 
of  the  later  Gaon  Aaron  (Chalaf)  ibn  Saijado,  and  of  all  other 
opponents  of  Saadiah.  We  learn  from  the  Gal^  fragment— what 
the  introduction  to  the  Amanaih  already  made  appear  probable— 
that  Saadiah's  learned  aspiration  was  also  one  of  the  causes.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  contradiction  between  Nathan's  report  and  the 
preface  of  HorOaluy.  For  the  rest,  the  expression  TIP  K71  (and  no 
JusHee)  in  the  preface  shows  quite  clearly,  that  justice  had  been 
infringed  by  Saadiah's  opponents,  and  this  subject  was  of  course 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  work  Ha-Gaiuy  itself. 

(«')  Pro£  Maigoliouth  has  OTcrlooked  the  £Act  that  the  title  of  3MrnM 
71]PK1  Tmn?K  (people  of  monotheism  and  justice)  was  in  reality  the 
title  borne  by  the  Arabic  MutakdUmin,  and  that  it  was  appropriated  by 
Mutakalemite  Karaites  from  a  love  of  imitation.  This  was  known  since 
Delitzsch  (1841).    €£  also  Schreiner,  Der  Kalam  (Berlin,  1895,  p.  5). 

(k)  Prof.  Margoliouth  disregarded  also  my  remark  about  the  title 
of  pi3U*l  (p.  153,  note  10).  There  the  matter  is  quite  satis&ctorily 
explained.  Namely,  Saadiah  launches  pgainst  his  opponents  Oohen 
Zedek,  Saijado,  &c.,  the  reproach,  that  they  had  no  proper  historical 
knowledge  of  Rabbinism,  notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  they  now 
were  called  Rabbis  and  constantly  had  that  title  in  their  mouths. 
This  is,  therefore,  directed  against  the  present  Babbia,  Le.  against 
Saadiah*s  opponents,  and  not  against  the  Rabbis  in  generaL  How 
is  it  possible  to  recognize  here,  with  Prof.  Maigoliouth,  "  the  Karaite 
hand,'*  and  how  is  here  **  Saadiah*s  own  party  made  ridiculous  "  ? 

(Q  Prof.  Margoliouth,  in  discussing  David  ben  Zakkai's  claims  to 
the  position  of  Exilarch,  forgot  that  the  latter  had  been  first  deprived 
of  his  office  by  Saadiah,  and  superseded  by  his  brother,  and  that  only 
afterwards  David's  party  gained  power,  of  course,  by  means  of  bribing 
the  Mahommedan  authorities.  Consequently,  Saadiah  could  justly 
consider  Ben  Zakkai  as  an  illegitimate  Exilarch. 

(m)  Prof.  Margoliouth  thinks  it  to  be  ''impossible"  for  Saadiah 
to  speak  boastingly  of  himself,  but  he  disregards  the  distinct  evidence 
of  Ibn  Daud  (in  Neubauer*s  Mediaev,  Chron^  I,  66),  who  says:  ""Ul^ 

^hv\  iBD  i>y  Doiro  D3n  bvr\\trh  nw  i«w  niaiom  myo  t\  nan." 

It  may  be  that,  according  to  our  present  ideas,  one  or  another  boast- 
ful expression  may  appear  improper;  but  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  time  when  it  was  written,  the  literary  fiEwhion  of 
the  Arabic  writers  of  the  age,  and  the  personal  position  of  the  Gaon, 
we  shall  become  more  lenient  in  our  judgment. 
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(n)  The  readers  of  Saadiah's  writmgs  were  long  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  repeatedly  dealt  with  many  subjects  in  his  Yarions  works. 
Abraham  bar  Ch^a  gives  distinct  evidence  (cf.  my  work,  pp.  133,  145, 
155)  that  Saadiah  fdlly  discussed  the  time  of  Israel's  deliverance 
(the  YP)  both  in  Ea^Gdlwy  and  in  the  Amanath.  Most  probably  he* 
considered  it  necessary  and  tnefhl  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  pamphlet 
also,  after  having  discussed  it  in  his  large  work  on  philosophy  of 
religion,  which  was  only  written  for  scholars.  I  have  a  conjecture 
about  this,  but  it  would  lead  me  too  far  here  to  enter  upon  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  unintelligible  why  the  time  of  the  deliverance  when 
fixed  by  Saadiah  as  933  may  have  been  meant  seriously,  but  when  fixed 
as  934,  it  must,  in  spite  of  Abraham  B.  Ch^ja's  evidence,  he  put  off 
to  963,  and  be  meant  satirically. 

(0)  It  is  true  that  Saadiah  had  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  the 
strife ;  but  it  became  inevitable  when  it  transpired  that  the  Exilarch 
would  not  yield  anything  of  his  criminal  demands,  and  made  use  of 
violent  measures.  On  what  compromise  with  the  Exilarch  could 
the  Gaon  enter  after  this  ? 

(j>)  Everybody  will  think  it  only  natural  that  Saadiah's  polemic  in 
the  book  Amanath  and  elsewhere  is  calmer,  milder,  and  more  modest 
than  in  Ha-Oaluff.  In  the  former,  the  polemic  is  not,  as  in  the  last, 
directed  against  personal  enemies,  who  had  taken  everything  away 
from  him,  who  had  personally  iUtreated  him,  had  imperilled  his  life, 
•  and  had  publicly  boasted  that  they  had  acted  thus.  And  since  Saadiah 
was  usually  calm  and  moderate,  we  can  only  conclude,  that  Ha^Galuy 
was  a  book  written  with  a  purpose  (in  self-defence  against  personsd 
enemies),  which  if  not  justifiable,  was  at  least  excusable,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are,  I  think,  snfBcient  to  set  aside  Profl 
Margoliouth's  principal  strictures  upon  the  Oaluif  fragment.  Should 
it,  however,  be  deemed  necessaiy,  I  am  prepared  to  disprove  many 
other  alleged  proofs  of  Prof.  Margolionth.  I  only  want  to  draw 
attention  to  this,  that  the  assumption,  that  we  have  to  deal  here 
with  a  Karaite  satire,  entails  greater  difficulties  than  Prof.  Margoliouth 
believes  he  has  found.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  Karaite  satire 
against  Saadiah  existed  since  962  without  a  Karaite  having  made  use 
of  it  ?  That  the  famous  head  of  a  school  in  Kairouan  of  the  eleventh 
century  should  have  taken  it,  without  any  misgivings,  for  a  genuine 
work,  and  should  have  borrowed  from  it  forged  verses  of  Ben  Sira, 
and  even  Menasseh's  argument,  so  strongly  censured  by  Prof. 
Margoliouth!  And  we  are  to  believe  that  this  Karaite  forger  of 
the  tenth  century  undertook  the  difficult  task,  without  considering 
that  any  Babbinite  could  unmask  and  disgrace  him  by  producing  the 
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gennine  Oaluifl  Prot  Margoliouth  may  pardon  me — ^but  were  it 
not  that  his  esteemed  name  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  article, 
and  if  the  latter  did  not  contain  some  side  issues,  discussed  with 
great  erudition  and  acumen,  it  might  be  more  reasonably  taken  as 
a  satire  against  many  a  modem  critic  (especially  in  the  field  of  Bible 
criticism),  rather  than  the  Galujf  fragment  as  a  satire  against  Saadiah. 

A.  Habkayt. 
St.  Pbtbbsbubo,  January^  1900. 


NOTE  ON  SIRACH,  l.  9. 

The  editors  of  the  Cambridge  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Ecclesiasticus  (i  899)  discuss  the  best  way  of  filling  up  7^  •  •  K  #  #  #  Snt  v^ , 
and  suggest  (p.  xlyii)  the  reading  7^t3K:i  nfiH  im  ^22  (or  ^b^). 
M.  Hal^yy  {Le  tumveau  fragment  h^breu,  p.  4)  suggests  as  the  last  word 
^OM.  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  T^DM  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  7D"]3g  or  P^g'jafeJ,  ^9":3^  occurs  in  Ezra  i.  9,  where  the 
versions  (LXX,  Vg.,  Syr.)  give  the  sense  "bowl"  or  "bason."  The 
English  Version  gives  *'  bowls  of  gold,  silver  bowls."  Should  we  not 
read  (correcting  and  transposing)  ^D3  7D13K1  ?  So  the  sense  becomes, 
"A  vessel  of  gold  and  (or)  a  bason  of  silver/* 

Matxh  15,  190a  T.  K.  Cheynb. 
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ECCLESIASTICUS:    THE  RETBANSLATION 
HYPOTHESIS. 

Thb  close  resemblance  of  tlie  names  Ecclesiasticns  and  Ecclesiastes 
might  suggest,  on  a  superficial  view,  that  there  is  an  equally  close 
internal  relation  between  the  two  books.  Such  a  relation  does  not, 
however,  exist.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  afSnitj  of 
Ecclesiasticus  is  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs  rather  than  with  Ec- 
clesiastes. This  affinity  or  relation  is  of  considerable  importance  with 
r^^d  to  a  fact  strongly  insisted  on  with  respect  to  the  alleged  dual 
origin  of  the  newly  found  text  of  Ecclesiasticus.  That  there  are 
in  this  text  doublets  or  verses  more  or  less  identical  in  language  or 
in  meaning  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  phenomenon  presents  itself 
in  sufficient  abundance  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  One  proverb  even 
occurs  in  precisely  the  same  form  in  two  places  of  the  same  section  of 
the  Book,  xiv.  12 ;  xvi.  25 : — 

B^K  '*^th  ^^  TT  B^ 

n\D  >yn  nnnnw 

'* There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man; 
But  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

Approximating  to  this  absolute  identity,  instances  may  be  cited  of 
proverbs  nearly  alike  in  both  form  and  meaning.  Here  are  two,  with 
regard  to  which  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  occur  near  together  in  the 
same  chapter.    Thus,  at  xix.  5,  we  have — 

oinD>  nb  DUD  rra^ 

Then  the  ninth  verse  gives  us  the  same  words,  with  the  exception 
that  "QK^  is  substituted  for  a?iy*  H7.  If  we  were  disposed  to  give 
the  reins  to  our  imagination,  we  might  argue  that  the  substitution 
was  made  under  Syriac  influence,  as  the  reader  may  see,  by  consulting 
the  lexicon  under  ^?^?o  and  (d(.  In  the  English  version  the  fifth 
verse  is  translated,-^ 

''A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished, 
And  he  [that]  speaketh  lies  shall  not  escape.'^ 
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The  ninth  vene  sabsiitates  ''shall  perish'*  for  ''shall  not  escape." 
If  the  reader  desires  other  examples,  he  maj  compare  zL  21  with 
xvi  5 ;  xix.  25  with  xxL  11 ;  xx.  10  with  xx.  23 ;  xxL  9  with  xxi  19 ; 
xix.  12  with  XX.  2.  These  last  examples  are  antithetic,  and  so  are 
xi.  25,  26,  verses  apparently  placed  close  together  on  account  of  the 
antithesis ;  and  the  editor  maj  have  been  influenced  also  by  the  word 
TJSr\2.  The  precise  causes  influencing  the  arrangement  of  the  proverbs 
in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine.  Proveibs  of 
similar  or  identical  meaning  may  be  placed  near  together,  as  the 
examples  cited  show.  And  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why 
such  proverbs  should  not  be  arranged  consecutively,  if  the  collectors 
had  been  so  disposed.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Ecclesi- 
asticus  is,  like  the  Proverbs,  a  collection.  At  xxxiiL  16  the  author 
describes  himself  as  "  one  that  gathereth  after  the  giape-gatheren,'* 
but,  he  continues,  "  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  I  profited,  and  filled 
my  wine-press  like  a  gatherer  of  gprapes."  If  he  met  with  proverbs  in 
an  Aramaic  dress,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  incorporating 
such  proverbs  in  his  collection,  at  the  same  time  retaining  more  or 
less  of  the  original  diction ;  and  he  might,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
purposely  place  such  proverbs  in  close  juxtaposition  with  others  of 
similar  import  \ 

The  British  Museum  fragments,  which  were  edited  and  annotated 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Maigoliouth  for  the  October  number  of  this  Review, 
contain  interesting  and  illustrative  examples  of  doublets.  Passing 
over  the  curious  example  of  the  evil  eye,  xxxi.  15,  on  which  the 
editor  himself  comments,  we  come  to  verses  15  and  18,  where  the 
editor  translates,— 

"Know  thy  neighbour  like  thyself. 
And  carefully  consider  all  that  thou  hatest. 
Take  thy  seat  like  a  man  who  is  chosen, 
And  do  not  rush  'lest  thou  be  disliked*. 
Enow  that  thy  neighbour  is  like  thyself, 
And  eat  like  a  man  that  which  he  has  placed  before  thee.** 

'  It  is  due  to  Mr.  L  Abrahams  to  mention  that  he  called  attention  to 
the  doublets  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  J.  Q,  jB«,  October,  1899,  p.  176,  and 
even  said  of  Ben  Sira  that  **  he  must  have  perceived  these  doablet% 
and  as  I  venture  to  think  may  have  proceeded  to  imitate  them." 

*  Perhaps  a  better  rendering  would  be  "do  not  clear  the  board," 
following  the  Sept.  /c^  dta^io^S,  **  do  not  gobble  up.**  The  Greek  translator 
seems  to  have  regarded  wn  as  derived  fh>m  a  verb  nto^,  with  the  sense  of 
the  Syriac.  "  Disliked  *'  appears  scarcely  strong  enovgh  as  a  fendering 
of  *mn.  The  use  of  such  a  verb  as  hpi  agrees  with  the  interpretation  of 
vrn  bH,  whieh  I  have  suggested. 
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Here  between  the  two  elements  of  tlie  doublet  a  Ferae,  or  at  least 
two  lines,  are  interposed.  A  very  little  further  (vers.  18  and  27)  we 
have  another  example  of  the  doublet  with  a  still  longer  portion  of 
the  text  interposed  between  the  two  occurrences.  As  in  several  places 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  first  member  of  the  verse  is  exactly 
the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  second  member  differs  greatly. 
Mr.  Margoliouth  translates, — 

(i)  '*  Surely  a  little  is  sufficient  for  a  man  of  understanding, 
And  he  does  not  bum  on  his  bed.    Pain,"  &c. 

(2)  ^  Surely  a  little  is  sufficient  for  a  man  of  understanding. 

And  even  if  thou  hast  been  constrained  with  dainties,  keep 
on  hoping,  and  thou  shalt  have  ease." 

It  would  be,  I  am  afraid,  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  one  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  the  other  from  the  Syriac, 
either  as  it  now  stands,  or  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  stood 
originally.  The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  a  designed 
repetition  for  the  sake  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Immediately  following  the  last  quotation  we  have  an  example  of 
the  doublet  which  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  Margoliouth*s  theoiy 
of  two  or  more  recensions,  the  one  member  being  taken  from  one, 
and  the  other,  in  close  juxtaposition,  from  another : — 

''Hear,  my  son,  and  despise  me  not, 
And  in  the  end  thou  shalt  lay  hold  on  my  words. 
Hear,  my  son,  and  accept  my  instruction, 
And  laugh  not  at  me; 
And  in  the  end  thou  shalt  find  my  words." 

Again  the  theory  of  duplex  derivation  could  scarcely  lead  to  success, 
even  though,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Margoliouth,  the  first  member 
agrees  more  with  the  Qreek,  and  the  second  with  the  Syriac. 

Then  we  have  two  proverbs  which  we  may  regard  as  originally 
distinct,  but  placed  together  on  account  of  their  similarity  to  a 
certain  extent^.  I  still  follow  Mr.  Margoliouth's  translation: — 

'*The  furnace  proveth  the  work  of  the  artificer, 
So  is  the  wine  with  regard  to  the  quarrelling  of  the  scornful. 
A  man  of  understanding  proveth  every  work, 
So  is  strong  drink  with  regard  to  the  strife  of  the  scomM." 

The  difference  here  is  so  considerable  as  to  make  the  reader  hesitate 
with  regard  to  the  one  proverb  being  derived  ftrom  one  recension  and 
VOL.  XII.  0  O 
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the  other  from  another.  The  recension  theory  may  auit  better  the 
following, — 

**What  life  is  there  to  him  who  is  without  wine?"  &c. 
and, 

**  What  life  is  there  to  him  who  is  withoat  new  wine  P  '*  &c. 

But  the  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  a  divergent  development  of  the 
proverbs  previous  to  the  composition  of  Ben  Sira's  book.  A^^ain, 
moreover,  the  derivation  from  Greek  and  Syriac  would  be  at  fault. 

In  the  Rerue  des  Etudes  Juives,  M.  L^vi  adduces  several  examples 
of  the  doublet  with  the  view  of  showing  that  one  member  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  the  other  from  the  Syriac.  Most  of  these 
examples  he  allows  the  reader  to  investigate  for  himself  h  son  gH; 
but  two  of  them  he  discusses  more  particularly,  namely,  xxx.  17  and 
XXX.  2a    The  first  of  these  may  be  translated, — 

"To  die  is  better  than  a  life  of  vanity. 
And  eternal  rest  than  continual  pain. 
To  die  is  better  than  an  evil  life. 
And  to  go  down  to  Sheol  than  enduring  pain.** 

The  first  member  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  irpciWtfi^  Bdvaros  vTTtp  C^qp  irixphv  tj  appwrrnfui  ty^iiovov.  The 
second  member  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  Syriac ;  but  it  might, 
according  to  Mr.  MargoUouth's  view,  be  derived  from  a  different 
recension,  or  the  original  collector  may  have  placed  together  two 
proverbs  varying  somewhat  in  expression.  The  other  example  may 
be  regarded  as  at  once  more  difficult  and  more  interesting : — 

Dfiro  D3K3  rm  p 

Dr.  Taylor  translates, — 

**  As  an  eunuch  (?)  embraceth  a  maiden  and  groaneth, 
So  is  he  that  doeth  judgment  with  violence  (?). 
As  an  eunuch  (?)  that  lieth  with  a  virgin, 
And  the  Lord  requireth  it  at  his  hand.*' 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Hebrew  the  two  couplets  have  a  quite 
different  sense.  The  first  (with  the  pretty  certain  emendation  D^D) 
speaks  of  a  eunuch  fruitlessly  embracing  a  maiden.  The  second, 
where  ftDK^  may  well  have  been  translated  in  the  Syriac  (OD^HD,  with 
the  sense,  "  one  who  is  faithful  or  trusted "  lying  during  the  night 
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with  a  vixgin,  and  presnmablj,  bj  the  intercourse  violating  his  trust. 
Otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  '*the  Lord  requireth  it  at  his 
hand,**  which  agrees  with  the  Sjriac,  could  follow.  There  is  not  that 
equivalence  of  meaning  in  the  two  members  of  the  doublet  which 
the  retranslation  hypothesis  requires. 

Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  of  Oxford,  also  refers  in  the  Guardian 
for  November  8  to  two  alleged  doublets.  He  says,  *'  In  zxz.  12  b  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  texts  both  bid  a  &ther  'thump'  his  son's  back. 
But  the  Greek  word  for  '  thump '  might  be  rendered  '  crush/  and  so 
we  have  one  Hebrew  verse  bidding  the  father '  crush '  his  son's  back ; 
and  the  Syriac  word  for  *  thump  *  might  be  rendered  *  split/  and  so 
we  have  another  Hebrew  verse  in  which  the  father  is  bidden  to 
*■  split '  his  son's  back.  Now  if  the  Hebrew  advised  the  parent  either 
to  '  crush '  or  to  *  split '  his  son's  back,  we  should  be  told  that  this  was 
excellent  advice ;  but  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  hardihood  to 
maintain  thai  Ben  Sira  advised  a  father  to  do  both.  Should  he  split 
it  first  and  crush  it  afterwards  ?  " 

Without  assenting  to  this  philological  disquisition,  I  may  say  that 
Professor  Margoliouth  appears  to  disregard  the  fact,  alluded  to  above, 
that  Ecclesiasticus  is  a  collection  of  proverbs.  Proverbs  expressed  in 
language  savouring  somewhat  of  hyperbole  may  have  been  placed 
together  without  at  all  implying  that  they  are  to  be  carried  into 
practice  consecutively.  And  it  should  be  observed' that  the  correction 
or  puhishment  of  youth  is  a  matter  repeatedly  and  strongly  expressed 
in  the  canonical  Book  of  Proverbs.  I  need  only  refer,  without  quoting, 
to  xiii.  24;  xix.  18;  xxii.  15 ;  xxiii.  13;  xxix.  17. 

The  other  passage  which  Professor  Margoliouth  adduces  is  xxxi.  4, 
with  reference  to  which  he  says,  "  The  Greek  and  the  Syriac  tell  us 
that  the  poor  man  labours  in  deficiency  of  life  (i.  e.  livelihood)."  But 
the  Syriac  word  for  "life  "  also  means  **  house."  And  the  Greek  word 
for  life  (fiiov)  is  very  like  a  woi-d  meaning  "  strength  "  (^ias).  Hence 
we  have  two  alternative  renderings  in  the  Hebrew,  one  with  "  house,^ 
and  another  with  "strength."  It  may  make  the  matter  clearer  to 
give  the  Hebrew ; — 

T^v  n^m  m:^  dm 
yb  nro  nb  mr  D«t 

**The  poor  laboureth  on  account  of  the  penury  of  his  household, 
And  if  he  rests,  he  becomes  needy. 
The  poor  toileth  on  account  of  the  lack  of  his  strength  (means, 

Taylor), 
And  if  he  rests,  he  is  without  (real)  rest.** 
O  o  2 
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Though  W2  pretty  clearly  means  ''his  household,"  little  difficulty 
need  be  felt  about  the  Syriac  translator  rendering  n^  by  )<JDa^. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  Professor  Margoliouth*8 
suggestion  that  his  supposed  translator  from  Greek  into  Hebrew  read 
piov  as  piat :  /3/a  occurs  only  once  in  the  Greek  Ecclesiasticus,  zx.  4, 
and  there  the  meaning  is  "violencet,"  a  sense  which  can  scarcely 
be  suitable  here.  The  word  for  strength  in  Ecclesiasticus  is  laxvtf 
and  this  word  is  found  in  sufficient  abundance*  A  ^ery  good  and 
illustratiye  example  is  to  be  seen  in  xzxi.  30,  ^Xott&p  Itrxvp  (Heb. 

rD  none). 

From  the  acrostic  or  partial  acrostic  in  chap,  li,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  valid  argument  in  favour  of  the  retranslation  hypothesis  can 
be  drawn. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  positive  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  newly  found  Hebrew.  But  this 
evidence  need  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  this  Hebrew,  even  so  fcir  as 
it  goes,  is  both  imperfect  and  corrupt. 

There  are  in  the  Cambridge  text  two  places  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  especial  attention  as  giving  pretty  conclusive  evidence.  And 
there  are  probably  other  passages,  the  testimony  of  which  would 
be  just  as  valid,  though  they  may  not  yet  have  been  detected.  Of 
those  which  I  now  adduce,  the  first  is  xiiL  36.  Dr.  Charles  Taylor 
translates  the  verse  thus : — 

^  A  token  of  a  merry  heart  is  a  bright  countenance ;  and  study  and 
meditation  is  wearisome  thought.'* 

To  the  verse  thus  translated  a  note  of  interrogation  is  added,  to 
show  that  the  translator  regarded  the  rendering,  at  least  of  the  last 
member  of  the  verse,  as  more  or  less  doubtful.  The  last  part  of  the  verse 
I  should  prefer  to  render,  **  But  the  close  study  of  problems  is  toil- 
some" (fey  MBTOD  nH5^  y*\ffi).  As  Dr.  Taylor  indicates,  H^BI  y\S^ 
(''retirement  and  meditation,"  or  ''close  study")  is  in  all  probability 
derived  from  i  Kings  xviii.  27,  where  we  have  v  S^fiS^  ^31  ITB^  ^3, 
referring  to  Baal  in  Elijah's  ironical  address.  The  plural  rDCmD 
is  used  in  Ex.  xxxL  4,  xxxv.  35,  of  skilfully  devised  works,  or,  rather 
of  the  plans  or  designs  for  such  work.  From  this  sense  the  transition 
is  tolerably  easy  to  difficult  and  involved  subjects  of  thought,  or, 
briefly,  "problems."  The  Greek  is  in  general  accordance  with  this 
view,  Ktu  €vp€int  irapa/3oX«v  diaXoyiVfiol  fxtrh  K6noVf  "  and  the  finding 
out  of  parables  [requires]  laborious  reasonings."  While  it  is  easy  to 
see  in  the  Greek  a  refiection  of  the  Hebrew,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  imagine  that,  in  a  retranslation  from  the  Greek,  ITB^  y^  would 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  passage  in  Kings,  and  it  is  still  less 
credible,  perhaps,  that  napapok&v  should  have  been  rendered  by  such. 
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a  word  as  M^CUD  instead  of  the  usual  D^Tdd.  From  the  Synac, "  And 
an-  abundance  of  stories  are  the  thoughts  of  sinners,"  the  Hebrew 
<could  not  possibly  have  been  derived.  But,  with  the  newly  found 
text  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  Hebrew  through  every  word 
of  the  Syriac.  This  juxtaposition  may  make  the  matter  somewhat 
clearer  :— 

toon  fccn^jnn  wi^jne^  kwid 

The  incoherency  of  the  Syriac  rendering,  caused  no  doubt  by  the 
translator  failing  to  understand  his  text,  affords  a  strong  argument 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew.  The  misunderstanding  of  VB^ 
scarcely  needs  comment,  unless  it  be  to  say  that  even  the  misundei^ 
standing  afiPords  strong  evidence  that  the  Syriac  translator  had  the 
Hebrew  text  before  him.  As  to  TDP,  with  moral  significance,  Isa.  x«  i 
and  other  passages  may  be  compared. 

The  other  place  to  which  I  refer  is  xiv.  ii,  where  Dr.  Taylor 
translates, — 

^  My  son,  if  thou  hast  wherewithal,  minister  to  thine  own  self; 
And  if  thou  hast,  do  good  unto  thyself ; 
And  according  to  the  power  of  thy  hand  make  thyself  fat.'* 

The  conclusion  of  this  verse  which  may  be  given  as,  ^  And  if  you 
are  able  to  do  so,  make  yourself  fat  ((fiSHH),"  is  certainly  a  singular 
piece  of  advice  to  be  found  in  a  quasi-Biblical  book.  The  Greek 
diverges  remarkably,  **  My  son,  according  to  thy  ability,  do  good  to 
thyself,  and  present  worthy  offerings  to  the  Lord  {koH  vpoatlxipiig 
Kvpit^  d(ua£  frpcSo-oyc)."  The  newly  discovered  Hebrew  affords  a  reason- 
able explanation.  The  Greek  translator,  repelled  by  so  coarse  a  piece 
of  advice  as  '*grow  fat,"  changed  this  into  a  religious  admonition, 
*'  Make  fat  (and  therefore  worthy)  offerings  to  the  Lord.**  The  Syriac 
translator  may  have  cut  the  knot  by  omitting  the  clause  altogether. 
It  appears  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Hebrew  could  not  possibly 
be  a  retranslation  from  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  either  separately  or 
conjointly.  With  regard  to  the  Greek,  Edersheim  speaks  of  it  as 
'* an  attempted  combination  of  eigoyment  with  piety" ;  and  this  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  harmonious  with  the  context.  As  to  the 
Greek  translator  modifying  a  coarse  expression,  xxxL  20  may  be  com- 
pared, where  we  have  77Xii  3*^P,  which  Mr.  G.  Margoliouth  translates 
"a  purged  belly" ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Greek  he  observes,  " 77W 
(purged)  is  toned  down  into  ftcrpcw  (moderate)."  It  is  possible  that 
other  examples  are  to  be  found  in  connexion  with  ver.  19  (P*^,  see 
Margoliouth's  foot-note),  and  mp  mp  of  ver.  21.  Mr.  Margoliouth 
seems  to  think,  and  he  is  probably  right,  that  the  meaning  really  is 
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^ vomit,  vomit,''  though  this  sense,  as  he  says,  is  not  given  bj  "the 
usual  Greek  and  the  Sjriac."  In  the  curious  verse  zxxvi.  18  there  maj 
be  another  example,  what  is  said  of  eating,  as  in  Prov.  ix.  17,  having 
reference  to  res  venereae. 

In  the  QMardian  for  February  17,  1897,  I  called  attention  to  the 
remarkable  resemblance  between  certain  expressions  in  Eccles.  xii.  la^ 
13,  and  the  Hebrew  of  Ecclus.  xliii.  27 : — 

bn  wn  nrr  fpi 

^  More  like  these  we  will  not  add ; 
And  the  end  of  the  matter  is,  He  is  all.** 

The  analogy  with  expressions  in  Ecclesiastes  is  at  once  obvious^ 
and  this  alone  would  tend  towards  proving  the  genuineness  of  the 
Hebrew.  Dr.  Edersheim  imagined  that  he  saw  *'  a  spurious  Hellenistic 
addition  by  the  younger  Siracide  " ;  a  remark  to  which  the  editors  of 
the  Cambridge  fragments  direct  attention.  Now,  however,  we  can 
take  quite  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  But,  in  relation  to.  our 
present  subject,  the  expression  ")2T  y^  is  particularly  important. 
The  Syriac  is  absent  here ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  never  existed. 
The  Greek  gives  trvvriktia  X<$ya>y,  a  tranelation  from  which  would, 
no  doubt,  have  given  the  pluraL  But  instead  of  tX^y\  fP  we  have  the 
remarkable  "^31  )^p,  a  fact  well  worthy  to  be  noted  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  aaid  above. 

I  may  conclude  with  the  observation  that,  however  great  may  be 
the  value  of  the  recent  discoveries,  the  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  still 
presents  a  veiy  difficult  and  complicated  problem. 

Thomas  Tyleb. 
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be  surprised  if  the  general  verdict  is  aught  but  favourable  to  the  master-products  of  the  Jewish 
poetanic  spirit.  ...  If  the  translator  sometimes  falls  short  of  the  sure  and  vigorous  sweep,  the 
bold  and  glowine  colours  of  the  originals,  her  version  lxu:ks  nothing  of  their  grace,  their  sublimity, 
their  ioMHratioii. 
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means  exclusively  Jewish,  but  such  as  are  shared  and  honoured  by  all  who  care  for  religion  and 
morality  as  tliose  terms  are  commonly  understood  in  the  western  world." 

Jewish  Chrvnide.—**  The  study  of  a  work  by  these  two  authors  is  like  an  intimate  ac<]uaintance 
with  a  charming  and  cultured  person — it  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself,  a  study  fertile  in  interest, 
and  fruitful  of  good.  .  .  .  There  are  not  many  books  published  in  the  present  day  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  they  will  do  no  harm,  and  unlmiited  good.  But  of  this  book  it  is  possible  to  say  so, 
and  higher  praise  cannot  be  given.** 
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Jewish  IVorld,--^^  K  book  that  every  Jewish  father  and  mother  should 
carefully  study  and  keep  as  a  reference  book  while  training  their  children  in 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of  instruction." 

Christian  lVor/d.^*^The  Biblical  text,  which  is  given  in  large  type,  is 
interspersed  with  the  author's  comments,  admirable  always  as  specimens  of 
luminous  exposition  in  language  adapted  to  young  minds." 

Westminster  Gazette, — "  His  method  and  conclusions  generally  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  command  wide  assent.  The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  intended 
foi  Jewish  parents  and  children,  but  persons  not  Jews  might  look  into  it  with 
advantage.'* 

Part  II.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Wisdom  Literature^ 
the  Prophets^  and  the  Psalter^  together  with 
Extracts  from  the  Apocrypha. 

Crown  8vo,  5s«  6d.  net. 

Jewish  Chroniclers^*'  The  scholarship,  the  spirited  insight,  the  attractive 
style  which  distinguished  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Montefiore*s  Bible  for  Home 
Reading  are  displayed  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  second  part,  now 
happily  published.  But,  good  as  the  older  book  was,  the  new  is  even  better. 
Mr.  Montefiore  had  indeed  a  great  responsibility.  How  wonderfully  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion,  how  splendid  a  use  he  has  made  of  the  opportunity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  book 
is  the  despair  of  a  reviewer.  One  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work 
when  its  800  pages  are  full  to  overflowing  of  learning  simply  utilized,  of  moral 
truths  reverently  enunciated,  of  spiritual  possibilities  forcibly  realized,  while 
over  all  there  hovers  a  charm  indefinable,  yet  easily  and  inevitably  felt  by 
any  reader  of  the  book.  We  will,  however,  try  to  indicate  some  of  the 
excellences  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  book,  the  publication  of  which  is  the  most 
important  literary  event  of  recent  years,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  Jews 
are  concerned.  ...  As  masterly  as  it  is  spiritual,  as  scholarly  as  it  is 
attractive.*' 
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THE  JEWISH   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MOVE- 
MENT  IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  history  of  any  living  movement  must  record  its 
beginning,  its  progress  and  its  present  condition,  and  it 
must  outline  the  specific  end  toward  which  the  moving 
tends.  The  exact  beginning  of  the  American  Jewish 
Sunday  schools  is  obscured  by  uncertainty  and  difference 
of  opinion ;  regarding  their  present  condition  there  is  less 
uncertainty  but  a  greater  difference  of  opinion ;  but  there 
is  neither  uncertainty  nor  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
specific  end  towards  which  the  movement  is  travelling. 
To  aid  in  the  development  of  a  generation  of  better  Jews 
and  Jewesses,  of  better  men  and  better  women  because 
better  Jews  and  better  Jewesses;  to  be  a  factor  in  pro- 
ducing a  higher  and  truer  Judaism ;  to  teach  children 
their  obligations  to  Qod,  to  man  and  to  the  congregation ; 
to  implant  in  each  childish  heart  a  deep  reverence  for  Qod 
and  for  his  holy  cause ;  these  are  what  constitute  the  aim 
of  the  Jewish  Sunday  school,  and  surely  herein  there  is 
room  for  neither  uncertainty  nor  difference  of  opinion. 

To  properly  discuss  the  subject  it  were  best  to  view  it 
in  its  three  aspects  of  past,  present  and  future.  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  collect  the  data  of  the  past;  but 
unfortunately  the  earlier  records  of  our  older  congregations 
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were  often  carelessly  kept,  aad  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
narrate  events  exactly  as  they  have  been  recorded,  or  as 
tradition  has  passed  them  down  through  two  or  three 
generations.  And  here  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  help  in  this  direction  extended  by  Mr.  Max  J.  Eohler, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs 
and  the  late  Mr.  Myer  Stem,  of  New  York  City ;  Mrs.  Dinkins, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Calisch,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
and  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  all  of 
whom  supplied  me  with  valuable  material.  Some  of  the 
facts  here  stated  have  been  disputed ;  different  cities  lay 
claim  to  the  honour  of  having  established  the  first  Jewish 
Sunday  school ;  but  wherever  records  exist  of  which  copies 
could  be  made,  I  have  merely  inserted  them,  and  hence 
disclaim  all  responsibility  for  their  accuracy  or  inaccuracy. 
The  past  I  give  as  I  have  found  it;  a  mere  statement 
of  events,  of  small  beginnings  and  developments,  uncertain^ 
crude  and  tentative.  The  present  I  shall  portray  as  it 
appears  to  me,  desiring  to  be  absolutely  fair,  lauding  where 
praise  is  due,  condemning  what  seems  blameworthy,  and 
ready  to  assume  complete  responsibility  for  what  is,  after 
all,  only  my  personal  view  of  existing  conditions.  The 
future,  alas!  no  gift  of  prophecy  is  mine,  and  at  best, 
I  can  but  sketch  a  Promised  Land,  one  which  I  am  well 
aware  I  shall  probably  not  be  permitted  to  enter.  Tet 
perhaps  the  sketch  may  prove  sufficiently  attractive  to  lure 
others  from  the  wilderness  of  mistakes  in  which  they  are 
sojourning,  and  to  cause  them  to  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  land  within  reach  if  not  yet  within  sight.  This  is  the 
hope  in  which  I  undertake  my  task  of  love  as  well  as  of 
duty,  and  even  its  partial  realization  will  be  one  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  my  life. 

The  Past. 

The  American  Jewish  Sunday  school,  like  every  other 
phase  of  American  Judaism,  is  partly  a  development  and 
partly  a  compromise.    Originally  the  Cheder,  the  school, 
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was  an  integral  pari  of  congregational  life,  and  instruction 
in  Torah,  in  Talmud  and  in  secular  branches  was  daily 
imparted.  This  for  a  time  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the 
earliest  American  congregations,  but  under  the  influence 
of  Western  civilization  it  soon  proved  inefficient.  The 
Cheder  was  unequal  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  better  and 
broader  general  education,  and,  as  they  prospered,  members 
withdrew  their  sons  from  the  congregational  school  (the 
daughters  had  rarely  been  admitted) ,  sending  them  to  secular 
schools  and  employing  the  rabbi  or  some  other  Hebrew 
scholar  to  give  them,  either  at  home  or  in  small  classes, 
private  lessons  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  eventual  dis- 
continuance of  the  school  was  the  natural  sequence. 

This  method,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory,  at  least  was  not 
entirely  unsatisfactory,  but  it  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
poor  man.  To  contribute  his  share  to  congregational 
support  was  at  times  a  hardship ;  but  to  pay  besides  for 
private  instruction  in  Hebrew  for  his  children,  and  children 
were  many  in  those  days,  was  often  beyond  his  means. 
Then,  too,  the  girls,  in  most  families,  were  wholly  shut  off 
from  regular  religious  instruction  ;  hence  most  of  the 
American  congregations  soon  established,  in  connexion 
with  the  synagogue,  some  sort  of  a  school  for  the  teaching 
of  religion ;  but,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  they 
admitted  to  them  only  the  children  of  their  own  members. 
Children  of  parents  who  could  not  or  would  not  join 
a  congregation  were  thus  entirely  debarred  from  these 
advantages. 

It  was  left  for  a  woman.  Miss  Rebecca  Qratz,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  organize  the  first  free  school  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  Jewish  children,  rich  and  poor  alike.  The 
following  minute  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Female 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  (of  Philadelphia) : — 

"The  Board  met  at  Mrs.  Hart's,  February  4,  1838. 

"  Resolved :  That  a  Sunday  school  be  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  and  teachers  appointed  among 
the   young  ladies  of   the    congregation  {Mickve  Isrdel). 
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Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  B.  Moss,  Mrs.  Hays  and  Miss  Qratz  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  procure  a  schoolroom ;  Mrs.  Allen, 
Mrs.  R  Hart  and  Miss  Qratz  to  procure  books  and  make 
all  necessary  arrangements." 

Little  time  was  wasted  in  making  arrangements,  for  the 
school  opened  four  weeks  later,  on  March  4,  1838,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of 
Miss  Qratz's  birthday.  Miss  Gratz  became  the  superinten- 
dent, a  position  which  she  held  until  1864,  when,  almost 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  she  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Louisa  B.  Hart  The  first  teachers  in  this  school 
were  Miss  S.  C.  Feixotto,  Miss  M.  G.  Etting,  the  Misses  Moses, 
Miss  Louisa  B.  Hart,  Miss  B.  Peso  and  Miss  Ellen  Phillips^. 

When  the  Sunday  school  opened  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  no  suitable  text-books  other  than  Leeser's 
translation  of  Johlson^s  Caiechism,  and  this  was  fitted 
only  for  older  pupils.  A  Bible  History  published  for 
Christian  Sunday  schools  was  used,  the  objectionable 
passages  being  expunged  or  pasted  over.  The  following 
year  the  Leeaer  Catechiem  for  Younger  Children  was 
issued,  and  Miss  Simha  Cohen-Peixotto  published  her  Bible 
Questions.  In  1840  the  MS.  of  a  rhymed  catechism  for 
the  youngest  children  was  presented  to  Miss  Qratz  by  the 
author,  Mrs.  Eleazer  Pyke^  who,  as  Miss  Bachel  Cohen- 
Peixotto,  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  school;  and  it  was 
published  the  same  year. 

*^  An  '  Lifant  Class,'  for  the  oral  instruction  of  children 
unable  to  read,  was  begun  as  an  experiment  by  Miss  Bebecca 
Moss  in  1873.    It  has  become  a  permanent  feature." 

"For  twenty  years  Miss  Qratz  was  Superintendent, 
Society  and  Constitution.  Li  1858  'The  Hebrew  Sunday 
School  Society '  was  incorporated,  Miss  Qratz  being  elected 
the  first  president." 

^  The  above  foots,  and  the  notes  which  foUow,  are  taken  from  an 
Historical  Sketch  written  by  Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
published  in  the  programme  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Hebrew  Sunday  School  Society  of  America  (1888). 
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Miss  Qratz  wrote  in  her  report  of  1838,  concerning  the 
opening  of  the  Sunday  school:  **The  Board  have  com- 
menced their  long-desired  object  of  establishing  a  school 
for  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  congregations 
residing  in  this  city.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  member  or 
class  of  children ;  all  who  are  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life 
are  welcome  to  the  banquet;  all  who  desire  to  read  the 
Scriptures  understandingly  are  invited  to  partake  of  in- 
struction, given  and  received  with  reverence,  and  at  no  other 
charge  than  attention."  Later  was  added  this  note :  "  This 
good  work  has  already  met  with  a  reward.  Our  sisters 
of  New  York  and  Charleston,  hearing  of  the  success  that 
has  attended  our  attempt,  and  sensible  that  much  good 
must  result  from  early  lessons  of  piety,  have  determined 
to  establish  similar  institutions  in  their  respective  cities.'' 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Morais  makes  the  following  state* 
ment,  after  referring  to  the  opening  of  this  school :  *'It  has 
been  stated  that  a  Jewish  Sunday  school  was  previously 
started  in  Richmond,  Va.  This  question,  however,  admits 
of  some  doubt,  as  the  Hebrew  Sunday  school  in  Philadelphia 
has  in  its  possession  a  tablet  whereon  it  is  precisely  stated 
that  the  school  in  this  city  was  the  first  in  America. 
There  were  fifty  children  at  its  opening;  in  1894  there 
were  i8oo^" 

Miss  Gratz's  school  was  not  only  the  first  free  school 
but  it  was  also  the  first  to  be  conducted  on  lines  similar 
to  those  followed  in  Christian  Sunday  schools. 

Miss  Sally  Lopez  (now  in  her  ninety-fifth  year),  assisted 
by  Miss  Sarah  C.  Moise  and  by  other  ladies  and  a  few 
gentlemen  of  the  congregation  Beth  Elohim,  organized 
the  first  Jewish  Sunday  school  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  in 
1838^  after  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  old  synagogue 
and  before  it  was  rebuilt.  This  school,  still  in  existence, 
has  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  rabbi  since 
1875.  Mrs.  Dinkins,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information,  writes:  **The  great  difficulty  that 
^  HonUs,  Tki  Jews  0/ PMladdphia,  p.  147. 
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the  pioneers  of  this  noble  work  had  to  contend  against 
was  the  want  of  books,  and  they  were  forced  to  take 
CSiristian  Sunday  school  catechisms  which  they  scanned 
carefully,  erasing  the  name  of  '  Christ,'  '  Saviour'  and  all 
objectionable  phrases.  After  a  time  Miss  Lopez  obtained, 
through  Miss  Gratz  and  Mr.  Leeser,  some  books  writt^i  or 
compiled  by  Miss  Simha  Feixotto,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
these  are  still  used  in  the  primary  classes.  Death  in  her 
family  brought  responsibilities  that  forced  Miss  Lopez  to 
resign  her  position.  It  was  filled  by  Miss  Penina  Moise, 
and,  after  her,  by  others  as  willing  and  zealous.  It  is 
a  cause  for  much  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  that  even 
when  the  schism  took  place,  due  to  a  controversy  ov^ 
the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  the  rebuilt  synagogue, 
and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  second  congr^ation, 
Shearith  Isrcid,  the  school  was  not  abandoned  nor  was 
its  harmony  impaired^  as  some  of  the  ablest  workers  were 
on  one  side,  some  on  the  other."  At  the  dose  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  two  congregations  again  became  one,  and  tiie 
Sunday  school  continued  uninterruptedly. 

None  of  the  carelessness  which  marred  the  early  records 
of  the  others  is  evident  in  those  of  the  Portuguese  congre- 
gation of  Richmond,  Ya.  These  were  so  well  kept  that 
they  were  ofiered  in  court  as  evidence  during  a  controvwsy 
relative  to  the  burying-ground,  and  it  was  while  in  the 
Court  House  that  they  were  destroyed  in  the  great  con- 
flagration that  followed  the  evacuation  of  the  city  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  in  April,  1865.  The  following  facts, 
however,  can  be  relied  upon.  A  Sunday  school,  such  as 
we  now  understand  the  term,  was  opened  in  1839,  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  Portuguese  synagogue  Beth  Shcdome,  with 
two  teachers,  Miss  Ellen  Myers  and  Miss  Emma  Mordecai. 
The  date  1839,  given  authoritatively  by  descendants  of 
those  connected  with  the  original  work,  decides  in  Miss 
Qratz's  favour  the  contention  between  Richmond  and 
ndladelphia  as  to  prior  organization.  Beardless  of  their 
rival  claims  to  priority,  it  is  evident  that  all  three  cities 
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were  the  pioneers  in  the  good  work,  and  in  each  one  the 
movement  was  begun  and  personally  conducted  by  women 
belonging  to  Portuguese  oongr^ations. 

During  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  many  Qerman- 
Jewish  congregations  sprang  into  existence  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  great  influx  of  Jews  from  the  Qerman 
and  Austrian  states  during  the  ^* forties"  and  " fifties " 
having  for  the  time  being  changed  the  aspect  of  American 
Judaism.  One  Oerman  congregation,  bom  at  that  time, 
rose  quickly  to  the  leadership  that  it  still  maintains.  Let 
Temple  Emanu-El,  of  New  York  City,  speak  for  itself: — 

''  Temple  Emanu-M  has  ever  appreciated  the  importance 
of  religious  education,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  its  organi- 
zation was  to  enable  the  members  to  provide  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  rising  generation.  Accordingly, 
at  the  meeting  held  on  May  4, 1845,  the  minister,  cantor 
and  sexton  were  required  to  take  charge  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  children.  Larger  quarters  were  sought 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  school  committee  was  directed 
to  report  a  comprehensive  plan.  It  was  agreed  to  open 
the  religious  school  on  June  2, 1845^." 

"  It  will  surprise  many  to  hear  that,  as  early  as  1846,  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  Jews  of  New  York  to  establish 
schools  for  the  Jewish  children  of  the  community.  Yet 
such  was  the  case,  for  we  find  that,  on  March  22,  1846, 
a  conference  was  held  between  the  directors  of  Emann-El 
congregation  and  a  committee  from  the  Talmudr'Torah  and 
Hebrew  Institute  with  this  object  in  view.  The  directors, 
however,  looked  upon  the  project  as  impracticable,  and 
therefore  discountenanced  it  ^" 

*^  Steps  were  also  taken  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  on  October  1 8^  1 848,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Merzbacher,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
teachers,  it  once  more  sprang  into  existence.    By  dint  of 


^  Hyer  Stem,  HMory  qfTen^  BmanU'Sl,  pp.  19-00. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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great  exertion,  it  was  kept  up  until  the  year  1854,  when 
overwhelmed  by  insurmountable  difficulties,  the  under- 
taking was  abandoned.  In  its  place  a  religious  school 
was  instituted,  and  the  Sabbath  and  Sunday  were  set 
apart  as  days  devoted  to  such  instruction^." 

"The  attention  of  the  congr^ation  (1857)  was  next 
turned  to  the  school  of  religion,  which  was  but  poorly 
attended.  It  was  very  deficiently  supplied  with  school- 
books  in  the  English  language,  which  were  the  only  ones 
that  the  children  could  understand  properly.  A  Bible 
History,  abridged  from  Emanuel  Hecht*s  manual,  and  a 
Guide  to  BdigiouB  Ineti'uction  for  Jewish  Children,  were 
drawn  up,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  their  trans- 
lation into  English  ^" 

The  early  history  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El  religious 
school  is  practically  the  history  of  almost  every  congre- 
gational school  established  earlier  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  newer  congregations  have,  of  course,  been  able 
to  profit  by  the  experiences  and  the  mistakes  made  by  their 
older  sisters;  and  many  which  have  been  organized  in 
recent  years  have  had  from  the  beginning  fairly  successful, 
modem  Sunday  schools.  But  the  Temple  Emanu-El  school 
is  not  the  oldest  in  Mew  York;  tbat  of  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  congregation  {Shearitk  Israel)  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  "Polonies  Talmud-Torah  School,'' 
in  the  year  1808,  to  which  was  added  twenty  years  later 
a  "  Society  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Children."  This 
school,  however,  was  a  day  school,  in  which'  English 
branches  received  as  much  attention  as  matters  Jewish. 
It  was  not  until  the  Bev.  H.  S.  Jacobs,  in  1874,  became 
the  preacher  of  the  congregation  that  a  Sunday  school^  as 
such,  was  introduced. 

In  addition  to  the  honour  of  its  being  the  birth-place  of 
Miss  Gratz's  school,  Philadelphia  has  earned  first  rank  in 


'  Hyer  Stem,  History  qf  TempU  Emanu-El,  p.  29. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  51-53. 
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another  direction.  The  congregation  Rodeph  Shalom,  one 
of  the  first  established  by  Ashkenayzim,  and  now  preparing 
to  celebrate  its  one  hundredth  anniversary,  has  the  following 
note  in  its  minute-book : — 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rodeph 
Shalom  congr^ation,  held  January  3,  1841,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  engage  the  Bev.  Dr.  Solomon  as  orator* 
and  to  preach,  and  to  supeiintend  the  Sunday  school" 
The  wording  of  this  minute  leads  to  the  assumption  that 
the  Sunday  school  was  in  existence  prior  to  this  time.  On 
Januaiy  10,  1841,  three  school  directors  were  appointed. 

The  limitations  of  a  magazine  article  prevent  even  mention 
of  the  many  Sunday  schools  which  now  form  so  important 
a  part  of  the  Jewish  life  of  hundreds  of  our  American  towns 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  work  of  a  few  earnest 
women  in  Philadelphia,  Charleston  and  Richmond  originated 
the  present  widespread  Sunday  school  movement.  The 
secular  congr^ational  school  could  not  thrive  on  American 
soil,  and  our  congregational  fathers  soon  recognized  that 
fact.  In  this  country  we  are  not  Jews  first  and  Americans 
afterwards ;  we  are  American  Jews,  imbibing  loyalty  to 
our  country  in  our  American  schools  and  under  American 
influences,  and  drawing  our  Jewish  sentiment  from  family 
tradition  and  congregational  life.  An  exclusively  Jewish 
training  imparted  by  foreign-bom  Jews  could  never  have 
made  the  children  of  these  and  other  foreign  Jews  real 
Americans.  Yet  the  abandonment  of  the  Jewish  secular 
school  would  have  menaced  the  fate  of  American  Judaism, 
had  not  some  form  of  Jewish  religious  training  been  substi- 
tuted for  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  children  who  were 
being  educated  in  American  schools.  The  afternoon  Hebrew 
classes  came  first ;  these  in  turn  made  way  for  the  Sunday 
school,  to  which  in  some  places  a  Saturday,  session  was 
added. 

The  curricula  have  been  many  and  varied.  Sometimes, 
and  in  some  places,  the  sole  instruction  given  was  in  reading 
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and  translating  Hebrew ;  then  a  certain  amount  of  catechism 
was  added,  and  later  came  scriptural  history.  In  my  day 
as  a  child,  and  in  the  congregation  of  which  my  father  was 
a  member,  we  were  confinned  at  twelve,  having  completed 
a  question-and-answer  course  of  instruction,  which  started 
with  Creation  and  ended  with  the  death  of  Moses.  To-day, 
in  all  congregations  where  real  thought  is  displayed  in 
Sunday  school  management,  the  age  of  confirmation  is  fifteen, 
and  confirmants  are  required  to  have  a  fsdr  knowledge  not 
alone  of  the  Bible  history,  but  also  of  post-biblical  history. 
But  with  the  extension  of  the  course  in  history  has  come 
a  curtailment  of  the  work  in  Hebrew.  In  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  Sunday  schools  in  the  United 
States,  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  abolished, 
with  the  result  that  Jewish  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  are 
often  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Qerman,  but 
cannot  do  as  much  as  *^  spell  out "  the  Shema. 

In  1864,  in  order  to  counteract  the  proselytizing  influence 
of  certain  Protestant  mission  schools  established  in  the 
heart  of  a  section  of  New  York  City,  inhabited  largely  by 
Jews  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  Hebrew  Free  School 
Association  was  organized  and  incorporated.  It  differed  in 
its  function  from  the  parochial  schools  of  America,  and 
from  the  Jews'  schools  of  London,  mainly  in  the  facts 
that  no  secular  instruction  was  given,  and  that  no  child 
could  be  admitted  to  one  of  its  classes  unless  at  the  same 
time  a  regular  attendant  at  one  of  the  city's  public 
schools  ^  The  sessions  were  arranged  to  complement 
public  school  hours.  Instruction  was  given  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Jewish  History  and  Ethics,  and  incidentally,  manners, 
morals  and  American  customs  were  inculcated.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  has  for  years  averaged 

'  For  the  bei^efit  of  English  readers  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  in 
America  a  public  school  is  a  free  school,  tolerating  no  kind  of  sectarian 
instruction,  resembling  the  English  Board  School  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
differing  from  it  In  being  patronized  by  children  from  eyery  stratum  of  ' 
social  lifb. 
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between  five  and  six  thousand  per  year.  Within  the  past 
year  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association  has 
become  merged  in  that  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  and  the 
religious  training  of  the  children  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Committees  on  Moral  Culture  and  Education  of  the 
latter  society,  the  direct  instruction  being  given  by  two 
principals,  each  assisted  by  a  corps  of  paid  teachers.  This 
work  is  carried  on  in  that  section  of  the  city,  by  common 
acceptance,  termed  the  ghetto.  Several  other  cities  in  the 
United  States  have  a  system  of  Hebrew  tree  schools,  in 
the  main  like  those  of  New  York  City,  but  a  history  of 
each  would  make  this  article  unduly  long. 

Just  when,  how  and  by  whom  the  ceremony  of  confirm- 
ation was  first  introduced  into  American  Jewish  Sunday 
schools  is  not  authoritatively  stated,  but  in  New  York  City 
this  innovation  was  due  to  Temple  Emann-El.  **0n 
October  11,  1847,  the  annual  confirmation  of  boys  and 
girls  was  resolved  upon  by  the  cougregation.  The  first 
confirmation  took  place  on  the  following  Shebuoth  *."  In 
Richmond,  Ya.,  the  first  confirmation  took  place  on  July  4, 
1852,  the  class  consisting  of  two  confirmants. 

The  use  of  proper  books  in  Jewish  Sunday  schools  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  since  the  days  when  those 
indefatigable  Jewesses  in  Philadelphia,  Richmond  and 
Charleston  erased  objectionable  passages  from  Christian 
manuals.  The  last  few  years  have  brought  about  a  change, 
and  better  material  is  now  available.  But  afber  all,  it  is 
the  teacher  behind  the  book,  just  as  it  is  the  man  behind 
the  gun,  on  whom  depends  defeat  or  victory.  In  many 
schools,  libraries  have  grown  up,  and  children  have  ready 
access  to  good  books.  Unfortunately,  good  Jewish  books 
for  children  are  rare;  the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
has  put  forth  two  or  three  volumes,  but  these  are  not 
sufficiently  interesting  to  create  in  the  child  a  desire  to 
read  more  of  the  kind.  The  librarian  of  a  finely-equipped 
library,  in  probably  the  best  Jewish  Sunday  school  I  have 
^  Myer  Stem,  EUiory  qfTtmfU  EmamhEL 
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ever  visited^  told  me  this  story :  A  child  applied  for 
John  Halifax^  OerUleman  :  the  book  was  out.  The 
librarian  said  so,  adding,  ^  Bat  here  is  another  book  by  the 
same  author."  The  child  picked  it  up — ^it  was  HanTiaJi — 
and  laid  it  down  again  with  the  remark,  ''I  don't  want 
that ;  the  name  sounds  too  Jewish  I " 

Surely,  surely  I  herein  lie  both  a  lesson  and  a  warning! 
We  have  learned  or  borrowed  from  our  friends  of  an  alien 
faith  so  much  of  what  is  good  in  our  present  Sunday  school 
system ;  can  we  not  also  learn  from  their  practices  how  to 
give  our  little  ones  a  taste  for  Jewish  religious  literature  1 
The  gladness  with  which  my  own  Sunday  school  class 
welcomed  and  read  Abrahams'  little  volume  on  Jewish 
Litei-ature  showed  me  very  plainly  that  the  taste  can  be 
developed,  and  the  appetite  whetted  if  skilful  pens  will  but 
furnish  the  material  to  gratify  them. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  reading-matter,  let  me 
record  four  attempts  made  here  in  America  to  provide  a 
juvenile  magazine  for  Jewish  children. 

In  1871,  the  late  Mr.  Louis  Schnabel,  then  Superintendent 
of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York,  began  the 
publication  of  a  monthly,  Young  Israel.  It  was  published 
for  about  five  years,  when  for  financial  reasons  the  publica- 
tion was  discontinued. 

The  first  Sunday  school  paper,  the  Hebrew  Sahbaih  School 
Companion,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1872  by  the 
late  Adolph  L.  Sanger,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs  and 
Mr.  Morris  S.  Wise.  It  lived  only  one  year,  dying  of 
financial  starvation. 

The  Sahhath  School  Visitor  was  started  in  Cincinnati  in 
1874  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Max  Lilienthal.  It  was  edited  .succes- 
sively by  Dr.  Lilienthal,  Dr.  Voorsanger,  Dr.  K.  Kohler, 
Mr.  Isidore  Wise  and  Dr.  D.  Philipson.  It  lived  somewhat 
longer  than  its  predecessors,  but  its  ultimate  end  in  January, 
1894,  was  but  "  the  common  fate  of  all." 

Early  in  1896,  recognizing  how  far  behind  our  Christian 
friends  we  Jews  are  in  providing  proper  ethical  reading  for 
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children  of  oar  own  faith,  two  active  members  of  the 
New  York  section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  made 
the  next  attempt  to  provide  a  paper  on  lines  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  all  Protestant  Sunday  schools,  and  Hdpful 
Thoughts  made  its  appearance.  Associated  with  these  two 
women  (Mrs.  Kohut  and  the  writer  of  this  article)  as 
co-editor  was  Prof.  Richard  Qottheil,  who  was  eventually 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  H.  Harris.  The  editors  are 
satisfied  with  the  progress  and  the  influence  of  their  little 
magazine,  but  the  publisher  is  dissatisfied  with  the  financial 
returns  and  the  indiflTerence  to  it  displayed  by  most  Sunday 
school  authorities.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  a  few  years 
HdpfuZ  Thoughts  xnAj  go  the  way  of  all  Jewish  juvenile 
periodicals;  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  mistaken  and 
short-sighted  policy  of  Jewish  Sunday  school  boards. 

The  evolution  of  the  American  Jewish  Sunday  school 
has  now  been  set  forth.  Its  origin  represents  the  impulse 
of  a  few  earnest  thinkers;  its  growth  has  been  slow, 
ofttimes  most  unsystematic ;  by  degrees  new  customs  have 
been  introduced  and  new  demands  have  crowded  out  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  centuries ;  far  too  often  it  has  been 
controlled  and  shaped  by  people  who  understood  neither 
the  nature  of  children  nor  the  nature  of  Judabm ;  but  being 
here  it  is  bound  to  stay,  having  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
American  life  proved  its  right  to  continued  existence. 

In  1862,  Israel  Joseph  Benjamin,  a  (German- Jewish 
traveller,  wrote  in  his  Drei  Jahre  in  Amerika  that  **  the 
Jewish  school-system  has  not  yet  reached  its  desired  develop- 
ment/' and  notwithstanding  the  I'emarkable  forward  strides 
since  then,  the  candid  critic  and  honest  chronicler  in  1900 
must  repeat  that  statement,  for  our  schools  have  not  even 
yet  reached  the  desired  development.  In  isolated  cases  we 
occasionally  find  a  fine  school,  but  this  is  the  exception. 
Most  of  our  Sunday  schools  are  still  enslaved  by  traditions, 
hampered  by  the  blundering  zeal  of  those  who  mean  so  well 
and  do  so  badly,  and  by  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.    But  this  belongs  to 
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The  Present. 

To  attempt  a  statistical  record  of  the  present  condition 
of  our  schools  would  invite  disappointment.  From  time  to 
time  this  attempt  has  been  made,  but  in  no  case  is  the 
record  complete.  The  task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  K.Kohler, 
of  New  York,  during  his  editorship  of  The  Sabhaik  Visitor; 
later,  statistics  were  gathered  by  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
School  Union;  a  third  effort  was  made  by  the  present 
writer  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Religious 
School  Work  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  \  Not  one 
of  these  records  was  complete  or  wholly  accurate.  There 
are  certain  facts,  however,  that  are  undeniable.  The  United 
States  possesses  to-day  hundreds  of  congregational  schools, 
a  large  number  of  free  schools,  and  many  so-called  mission 
schools.  The  latter  are  supported  by  voluntary  effort  and 
contributions,  the  free  schools  by  incorporated  societies. 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  all  these  schools  cannot  be 
less  than  thirty  thousand ;  it  is  probably  nearer  the  fifty 
thousand  mark,  and  possibly  may  be  still  higher.  Less 
creditable  is  the  statement  that  many  thousands  of  Je¥dsh 
children  are  gi*owing  up  in  our  large  communities  abso- 
lutely untaught  on  religious  lines.  Many,  too  many,  of 
these  are  the  children  of  the  poor  living  in  the  over- 
crowded tenement  sections  ;  but  alas !  far  from  few  is  the 
number  of  those  whose  parents^  Jews  by  birth  and  associa- 
tion, have  cut  themselves  off  voluntarily  from  all  synagogue 
influences,  and  care  not  that  their  children  are  growing  up 
little  better  than  civilized  pagans. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  congregation  toward  such 
children,  with  parents  having  the  means  but  not  the  in- 
clination to  attach  themselves  to  a  synagogue?  Because 
the  parents  will  not,  must  we  say  to  the  children,  "  You 
may  not "  ?    Have  Sunday  school  authorities  the  right  to 

^  See  report  of  the  Convention  of  1896,  published  by  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society. 
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visit  the  iniquitieB  of  the  parents  upon  the  children,  even 
to  the  first  generation  ? 

It  is  the  old  vexations  question ;  and  they  offer  the  old 
apology,  **  We  cannot  afford  it.**  The  handsome  synagogue 
building  encumbered  by  an  enormous  mortgage ;  the  high- 
salaried  rabbi,  cantor,  organist,  soloists  and  sexton ;  a  corps 
of  paid  Sunday  school  teachers ;  lighting,  heating  and  re- 
pairs :  these  tax  our  congregations,  not  to  the  uttermost,  but 
in  many  cases  far  beyond  tiie  point  of  prudent  financiering. 
Only  two  congregations  in  New  York  City  are  free  from 
debt;  and  the  same  tale  is  told  of  nearly  every  other 
Jewish  community  here  in  the  States.  This  has  a  most 
unreligious  influence  upon  all  congregational  deliberations. 
Time  which  should  be  devoted  to  discussing  vital  religious 
issues  is  spent  in  trying  to  solve  the  unsolvable  problem 
of  making  a  small  income  cover  a  larger  expenditure.  Men 
are  selected  to  serve  on  congregational  boards  not  for  their 
learning,  nor  their  piety,  nor  their  true  Jewish  charac- 
teristics, but  for  their  financial  ability  either  to  help  pay 
expenses,  or  to  devise  means  for  meeting  monetary  obliga- 
tions. Such  men,  not  intentionally,  but  unknowingly, 
interfere  with  the  spiritual  advance  of  Judaism,  and  their 
inability  to  comprehend  religious  needs  is  the  cause  of 
much  lack  of  progress  in  congregational  schools. 

Such  financiering  results  in  the  erection  of  beautiful 
buildings  ''  with  all  the  modem  improvements,"  including 
a  heavy  mortgage;  and  the  question  of  how  to  meet  the 
quarterly  interest  on  the  mortgage  is  of  more  moment  than 
religious  progress  or  spiritual  development.  "  We  cannot 
afford  it"  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of  inferior  teachers 
in  many  schools^  and  for  the  lack  of  professionally  trained 
teachers  in  aU  schools ;  ^*  we  cannot  afford  it "  shuts  children 
of  indifferent  parents  out  of  the  congregational  schools ; 
**we  cannot  afford  it"  causes  many  thousands  of  poor 
Jewish  children  to  be  excluded  from  all  the  good  influences 
a  proper  religious  training  might  give  them  ;  ^^  we  cannot 
afford  it "  prevents  the  adoption  of  proper  juvenile  Jewish 
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literature  in  the  schools.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  hope 
to  see  our  congregations  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
say,  '*We  cannot  afford  to  leave  undone  a  single  thing 
which  will  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  synagogue,  no 
matter  what  it  costs  I "  but  that  day  is  still  {ar  off. 

The  Sunday  school  of  to-day  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  one 
who  remembers  the  school  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
teachers,  to-day,  are  mainly  Americans  by  birth ;  and  if 
they  know  less  of  Hebrew  Scripture  and  Talmud  than 
did  the  foreigners  who  taught  us  a  generation  ago,  they 
know  more  of  childi*en  and  children's  needs.  AU  of  the 
congregations  that  can  afford  the  expense  are  now  em- 
ploying only  paid  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools.  This 
plan  has  two  distinct  advantages :  it  enables  school  boards 
to  secure  the  services  of  professionals,  and  it  provides  an 
excuse  for  dispensing  with  the  services  of  incompetent 
volunteers^  who  in  far  too  many  cases  proved  that  their 
willingness  to  serve  was  their  only  qualification  as  teachers. 
Even  these  professional  teachers  are  not  professional  save 
in  a  secular  sense.  They  ai*e  proficient  in  neither  Hebrew, 
Bible  lore,  Jewish  ethics  nor  Jewish  literature.  Many  have 
done  wonders  with  their  imperfect  equipment.  What  might 
have  resulted  had  there  been  added  to  their  zeal  and  pedagogic 
skill  a  true  and  comprehensive,  if  not  a  scholarly,  grasp  of 
Judaism  in  all  its  bearings,  is  beyond  computation. 

Now  and  again,  here  and  there,  efforts  are  made  to  give 
to  teachers  in  our  religious  schools  a  better  training.  Three 
distinct  organizations  are  now  working  toward  this  end  in 
three  different  ways :  first  and  oldest  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
School  Union ;  then  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society ;  and 
a  recent  arrival  in  the  field,  the  National  Committee  on 
Religious  School  Work  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
In  the  larger  communities,  there  have  been  organized  local 
Religious  School  Unions ;  in  smaller  towns,  the  rabbi  often 
calls  together  the  teachers  of  his  school  for  instruction.  All 
these  things  help  and  help  much;  but  attendance  is  not 
compulsory,  and  until    congregational    boards  refuse    to 
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accept  services,  whether  voluntary  or  paid,  from  young 
men  or  women  not  trained  to  such  sacred  work,  so  loBg 
will  the  already  good  teacher  be  the  only  one  ready  to 
profit  by  these  advantages,  and  the  poor,  indifferent  or 
self-sufficient  one  will  continue  to  turn  his  or  her  back 
upon  all  such  opportunities,  and  remain  to  the  end  incapable 
and  inefficient.  When  school  boards  will  accept  only 
certificated  teachers  of  reKgion,  then  and  then  only  wiD 
all  teachers  qualify  for  certificates. 

Since  reference  has  been  made  to  the  three  organized 
movements  which  are  striving  to  aid  religious  teaching, 
a  short  sketch  of  the  aims  of  each  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union  of  America  was 
organized  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  July,  1886.  The 
constitution  adopted  at  that  meeting  stated  the  object  of 
the  new  organization  to  be  *'  to  provide  a  uniform  system 
for  all  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools  in  the  United  States,  by 
promulgating  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  and  by  training 
competent  teachers."  The  Union  was  the  first  attempt  at 
concerted  action  in  the  interest  of  the  religious  schools  of 
the  country.  Its  chief  activity  has  lain  in  the  publication 
of  text-books  for  the  classes  and  guides  for  the  aid  of 
teachers.  The  following  publications  have  been  issued 
under  its  auspices :  A  School  Edition  of  the  Proverbs,  by 
A.  and  L  S.  Moses  ;  Selections  from  the  Psalms,  by 
M.  Mielziner;  The  Ethics  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by 
A.  and  I.  S.  Moses;  How  to  Organize  a  Sabbath  School^ 
by  Henry  Berkowitz ;  and  A  Guide  for  Sabbaih  School 
Teachers-,  this  last-named  publication  contains  papers  on 
Instruction  in  Biblical  History,  by  E.  Eohler;  a  Post- 
Biblical  History,  by  B.  Felsenthal;  a  Religio-moral  In- 
struction, by  David  Philipson;  and  on  the  Teaching  of 
Biblical  History  in  Primary  Classes,  by  E.  N.  Calisch. 
To  these  must  be  added  two  papers  on  allied  themes,  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  Union 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  December,  1896,  viz.  one  on  the 
Instruction  of  Post-Confirmation  Classes,  by  Joseph  Stolz, 
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and  the  other  on  the  Formation  of  Sabbath  School  Libraries, 
by  Charles  S.  Levi  In  the  annual  report  of  1897-8  the 
Union  published  a  ''Plan  of  Instruction  for  Sabbath  Schools'*; 
this  is  a  graded  plan  for  eight  years'  instruction,  six  in  the 
school  proper  and  two  in  post-confirmation  work.  The 
plan  also  includes  directions  for  the  instruction  in  normal 
classes  organized  with  the  view  to  the  training  of  Sabbath 
school  teachers.  Possibly  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Union  has  been  the  publication  during  the 
past  three  years,  at  regular  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or 
a  month,  of  leaflets  in  biblical  history  and  religion.  This 
work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  and  upon  the 
initiation  of  the  president,  Dr.  David  Philipson.  The  leaflets 
were  intended  primarily  for  use  in  such  localities  as  had  no 
regularly  trained  teachers.  It  was  also  hoped  that  by  the 
aid  of  the  leaflets,  schools  might  be  organized  in  small  towns 
in  which  there  are  but  few  Jewish  families  living,  not 
enough  to  form  a  congregation.  This  hope  has  been  partly 
realized.  The  leaflets  have  proved  of  great  assistance  to 
many  earnest  men  and  women  who  have  formed  schools 
in  the  small  cities.  Two  series  of  twenty  numbers  each 
in  biblical  history  have  been  published,  the  first  series 
extending  to  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  second  to  the 
death  of  Moses.  During  the  current  year  the  Union  is 
issuing  monthly  leaflets  in  religion ;  thus  far  the  following 
have  appeared :  The  Love  of  Gody  Our  Love  for  Ood,  The 
Story  of  ChanvJcah,  Truth  Speaking^  Love  and  Respect  for 
Parents.  The  Union  has  also  been  active  in  gathering 
statistics  of  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  country,  and  its 
last  two  annual  reports  contain,  in  tabulated  form,  statistical 
information  regarding  the  schools,  the  number  of  children 
attending,  the  number  of  classes,  the  superintendent,  &c. 
The  Union  has  its  seat  in  Cincinnati,  includes  in  its 
membership  about  seventy-five  schools,  and  meets  biennially 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 
The  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  was  called  into  existence 
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by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  Rabbi  of  Congregation 
Rodeph  Shalom  of  Philadelphia.  The  Chautauqua  System 
of  Education  is  of  American  birth,  and  of  the  same  age 
as  her  English  cousin  **  The  University  Extension  System." 
The  methods  of  popularizing  knowledge  to  which  the  name 
Chautauqua  has  come  to  be  universally  applied,  have 
been  adapted  to  the  sphere  of  Jewish  readings.  ''Home 
Reading  Courses''  are  provided  for  individuals  or  Chau- 
tauqua Circles  either  as  independent  organizations,  or  con- 
nected with  schools,  congregations,  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Associations,  the  various  sections  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  the  liOdges  of  the  Secret  Fraternity,  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  E'lim  Erith,  There  is  an  introductory  two 
years'  course,  called  "  The  Young  Folks'  Reading  Union." 
It  supplies  the  needs  of  the  post-confirmation  classes  of 
our  religious  schools.  A  new  and  improved  plan  for  this 
department  has  been  recently  prepared.  In  order  to  re- 
move the  irksomeness  of  class-drill,  interesting  programmes 
of  exercises,  with  debates,  essays,  music,  &c.,  are  prepared, 
based  on  the  assigned  readings  in  Jewish  history  and 
Jewish  literature,  interspersed  with  poems  and  selections 
from  English  fiction  bearing  on  these  topics.  At  the  close 
of  the  course,  those  who  have  complied  with  certain  re- 
quirements in  the  nature  of  a  test  become  the  recipients 
of  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society. 
A  four  years'  course  in  Bible  Study  follows,  and  likewise 
entitles  the  reader  to  a  certificate.  A  guide  for  two  years' 
readings,  called  the  ''  Open  Bible/'  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  Dr.  Henry 
Berkowitz.  The  text-books  are  The  BMe  for  Home  Reading, 
by  Claude  G.  Montefiore,  Esq.,  and  A  Literaiy  Study  of  the 
Bible,  by  Prof.  R.  G.  Moulton.  The  third  year's  course  is 
on  T^e  Minor  Prophets,  edited  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Amram,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  fourth  year's  syllabus  is  in  preparation. 
There  are  a  number  of  special  courses  in  Post-Biblical 
Jewish  History,  with  excellent  guides  in  pamphlet  form, 
prepared  by  Prof.  Richard  Qottheil,  of  Columbia  University, 
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and  a  later  period  prepared  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  M.  H.  Harris, 
of  Temple  Israel,  New  York.  Eventually  the  whole  ground 
of  Jewish  history  will  be  covered.  These  courses  are 
arranged  with  such  simplicity  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  range  of  the  abilities  of  the  general  reader,  but  through 
carefully  selected  bibliographies  of  *' Recommended  Read- 
ings "  the  more  advanced  student  also  finds  them  of  great 
service.  For  any  one  of  these  Chautauqua  Courses  a 
nominal  enrolment  fee  of  fifteen  cents  is  required  from 
each  reader,  or  ten  cents  from  each  member  of  circles  of 
ten.  The  Society  is  maintained  by  the  dues  from  annual 
members  paying  one  dollar  or  upwards.  The  General 
Chautauqua  takes  its  name  and  inspiration  from  the 
Summer  Assembly  held  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake  in  New  York  State.  More  than  fifty 
similar  Chautauqua  Assemblies  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  conduct  summer  meetings,  in  which  it  is 
sought  to  make  *'  of  pleasure  a  wise  pursuit,  and  of  study 
a  pleasant  pastime."  The  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society 
has  held  three  successful  Summer  Assemblies.  Excellent 
programmes  have  been  provided,  and  hundreds  attend  fix)m 
all  sections  of  the  land.  The  ablest  Jewish  teachers, 
ministers,  and  communal  leaders  have  participated,  so  also 
have  some  Christian  leaders  of  note.  Women  have  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  these  meetings.  Much  enthusiasm 
has  been  aroused.  The  most  significant  result  of  the 
gatherings  is  the  work  of  "The  Teachers'  Institute" — ^a 
sort  of  summer  normal  training-class  for  the  teachers  in 
Jewish  religious  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  practical 
problems  of  the  class-room  here  receive  earnest  considera- 
tion in  discussions  led  by  competent  and  experienced 
educators.  Illustrative  or  practice  lessons  are  also  given 
to  classes  of  pupils,  in  Jewish  history,  ethics,  Hebrew  and 
kindred  themes,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  matter, 
manner  and  method  of  instruction.  A  conference  of 
directors,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  religious  schools 
was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  last  assembly,  July,  1899, 
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and  an  exhibit  of  Sabbath  school  appliances^  such  as 
models,  charts,  maps,  &c.,  was  made.  Altogether  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  is  contributing  a  notable  force 
of  practical  and  useful  influences  which  are  doing  much 
to  vitalize  religious  education  among  the  Jews  of  America. 
Its  pamphlet  reports  of  the  summer  sessions,  and  full 
descriptions  of  the  reading  courses,  are  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation to  P.O.,  Box  825,  Philadelphia. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  does  its  work  through 
its  three  general  committees  on  philanthropy,  religion  (for 
adults)  and  religious  school  work.  The  National  Committee 
on  Religious  School  Work  consists  of  five  members  who 
are  specially  charged  to  study  and  introduce  into  Sunday 
school  work  the  most  advanced  methods  and  reforms,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  of  teachers,  and  to 
attempt  to  bring  every  Jewish  child  in  touch  with  Jewish 
teachings.  Each  section  of  the  Council,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  fifty,  has  its  local  committee  on  Religious  School 
Work,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the 
suggestions  of  the  National  Committee,  and  to  bring  about 
better  Jewish  conditions  among  the  children  immediately 
under  its  control  Under  the  direction  of  these  committees, 
mission  classes  have  been  established  in  many  of  the 
sections.  Many  hundreds,  possibly  some  thousands,  of 
Jewish  children  are  now  receiving  religious  instruction, 
who  but  for  the  work  of  these  Council  women  would  never 
have  been  reached.  In  small  communities,  notably  where 
there  is  no  synagogue  or  possibly  only  a  smaU  Russian 
congregation,  the  Council  classes  represent  the  first  attempt 
ever  made  to  give  these  American-bom  Jewish  children 
class  instruction  in  religion.  The  special  reforms  towards 
which  the  Council  is  bending  its  best  efforts  are :  (a)  the 
placing  of  every  Jewish  child  in  a  class  where  religious 
instruction  is  given;  (b)  the  raising  of  the  age  of  con- 
firipation;  (c)  the  improving  of  Sunday  school  methods; 
(d)  attention  to  the  proper  physical  conditions  in  the 
buildings  used  for  Sunday  school  purposes,  notably  sani- 
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tatioD,  lightings  heating,  ventilation  and  furniture;  and 
(e)  the  placing  of  competent  women  on  Sunday  school 
committees.  Advance  has  been  made  along  all  these  lines, 
but  the  future  still  holds  tremendous  possibilities  hidden 
within  its  folds. 

The  Religious  School  Unions  have  attempted  much,  but 
as  yet  the  net  result  is  not  very  brilliant.  Some  of  them 
were  organized  with  the  hope  of  eventually  developing 
into  a  training-school  for  religious  school  teachers,  a  hope 
that  will  never  be  realized  until  congregations  require  their 
teachers  to  hold  Union  certificates.  When  they  do  this, 
then  the  next  step,  the  establishment  of  an  endowed  Normal 
Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Religion,  will  be  com- 
paratively easy. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  curricula  in  our  schools 
are  many  and  varied,  but,  generally  speaking,  graded  schools 
are  the  rule.  In  some  instances  the  ground  covered  by  the 
work  of  the  school  is  limited  in  quantity  and  even  more 
limited  in  quality ;  in  others  more  work  is  attempted  and 
a  certain  amount  of  real  good  accomplished ;  in  most  of 
them  too  much  attention  is  given  to  unimportant  details 
and  too  little  to  the  development  of  Jewish  ideals.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  schools  where  the  committee  in 
charge  consists  of  men  who  only  vaguely  comprehend  the 
lofty  spiritual  possibilities  of  a  well-planned  school.  The 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  been  of  great  service  here 
also.  In  many  sections  they  have  succeeded  in  having  one 
or  more  of  their  women  placed  upon  the  local  Sunday 
school  board,  and  in  every  such  case  where  their  petition 
to  the  heads  of  the  congregations  met  with  success,  the 
result  has  been  most  gratifying.  America  is  producing 
a  large  number  of  capable  women  who  have  the  desire  to 
aid  in  any  attempt  toward  developing  a  better  Judaism, 
as  well  as  the  leisure  to  give  their  services  to  the  cause. 
Such  women  cannot  fail  to  better  present  conditions,  and 
only  the  short-sighted  or  bigoted  refuse  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  excellent  help. 
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In  some  congregational  schools  Hebrew  is  taught  to  all 
the  children,  in  others  it  is  an  optional  study,  and  in  still 
others  it  is  not  taught  at  all.  In  none  of  the  reform  con- 
gregations has  the  result  been  encouraging,  for  proficiency  in 
Hebrew  is  rare  amongst  American  children.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  fair  to  state  that  the  largest  number  of  our  well-taught, 
well-attended  schools  are  to  be  found  among  those  where 
instruction  in  Hebrew  has  been  abolished,  or  where  it  is 
an  optional  study.  In  the  great  Hebrew  Free  Schools  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  and  also  in  certain  other 
cities,  somewhat  better  results  have  been  gained  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Hebrew  language.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  pupils  of  these  schools  are  mainly  foreign-bom, 
or  children  of  foreigners  of  recent  immigration. 

Until  recently  text- books  for  instruction  in  Biblical  His- 
tory and  in  Hebrew  were  of  poor  quality  and  most  unsatis- 
factory in  other  respects.  The  last  few  years  have  wrought 
some  improvement,  but  excellent  publications  are  still  rare. 
However,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  book  is  not  absolutely 
essential ;  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  teacher,  not 
the  book,  that  is  responsible  for  the  results.  A  good  teacher 
with  a  bad  book  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  bad  teacher 
with  the  best  book  that  could  be  compiled ;  some  day,  let 
us  hope,  we  shall  see  the  ideal  combination  of  the  good 
book  in  the  hand  of  the  good  teacher. 

Regular  sessions  are  held  on  Sunday  mornings  from 
September  to  June.  In  many  places  the  hours  are  from 
nine  to  twelve.  ^  few  school  boards  have  recognized  that 
a  session  of  three  consecutive  hours  devoted  to  the  same 
line  of  thought  is  pedagogically  wrong,  and  in  one  or  two 
places  the  school  does  not  assemble  until  9.30.  About 
thirty  minutes  of  each  session  is  devoted  to  a  general 
assembly,  when  some  form  of  service  or  special  exercises 
are  held.  Usually  the  rabbi  or  superintendent  or  some 
invited  guest  delivers  a  sermonette  at  these  assemblies. 

Many  of  the  schools  where  Hebrew  is  taught  hold 
a  session  on  Saturday  morning  one  hour  earlier  than  the 
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regular  synagogue  service.     Others  hold  this  additional 
session  on  some  afternoon  during  the  week. 

A  few  congregations  have  separate  buildings  in  which 
the  Sunday  school  work  is  done,  but  the  general  rule  is 
to  use  the  basement  of  the  synagogue  for  the  purpose. 
In  building  a  synagogue,  special  attention  is  now  given 
to  the  plan  for  the  basement^  and  almost  all  of  the  newer 
buildings  contain  fine  class-rooms,  and  an  auditorium  or 
assembly-room  where  from  two  to  three  hundred  children 
can  be  well  seated.  Few  of  our  Congregational  schools 
register  more  than  three  hundred  pupils.  Occasionally 
these  Congregational  schoolrooms  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  for  mission  class  purposes, 
always,  of  course,  with  the  proviso  that  the  sessions  do  not 
conflict.  Our  public  school  buildings  are  never  used  for 
sectarian  teaching.  The  policy  of  our  country  is  ever  to 
separate  State  and  Church,  and  any  application  for  the  use 
of  schoolrooms  for  Congregational  purposes,  even  though 
accompanied  by  an  offer  to  pay  rental  for  such  use,  would 
be  promptly  denied. 

The  prize  and  award  system  prevails  in  most  of  our 
schools.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  a  discussion 
of  the  benefits  or  injuries  that  accrue  to  children  from 
prize  distributions.  Personally  I  am  opposed  to  all  prize- 
giving  ;  but  in  religious  work  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  making  use  of  material  incentives,  of  themselves  be- 
getting feelings  foreign  to  godliness,  to  put  it  mildly,  as 
a  substitute  for  that  high  sense  of  duty  to  be  done  toward 
man  and  toward  God. 

The  custom  of  confirmation  obtains  in  all  our  reform 
congregations.  In  most  places,  the  standard  of  confirmation 
is  now  set  fairly  high,  much  study  on  the  part  of  the  child 
and  its  special  preparation  by  the  rabbi  being  generally 
demanded.  The  rite  of  confirmation  is  given  in  public  in 
the  synagogue  on  the  first  day  of  Pentecost.  The  services 
are  beautiful  and  impressive,  but  to  those  to  whom  Jewish 
ideals  are  dear,  there  comes  year  after  year  the  feeling 
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that  elaborate  attire  and  extravagant  gifts  form  fSfur  too 
important  features  in  what  should  be  the  most  solemn 
hour  in  a  child's  life.  The  custom,  too,  of  singling  out 
one  or  two  of  the  confirmants  to  oflFer  up  in  public  a  care- 
fully memorized  prayer,  written  by  the  rabbi,  is  productive 
of  much  vainglory,  envy,  and  ill-feeling,  and  in  no  wise 
aids  our  holy  cause.  Children  are  eligible  to  confirmation 
in  some  places  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  others  at  fourteen, 
in  a  few  at  fifteen.  I  have  heard  that  one  congregation  in 
the  West  has  raised  the  age  requirement  to  sixteen.  I  hope 
the  report  is  true,  and  I  hope  still  more  earnestly  that 
sixteen,  and  in  time  perhaps  eighteen,  may  become  the 
minimum  age  of  confirmation  throughout  the  land.  The 
years  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  are  the  critical 
years  in  a  child's  religious  development.  It  is  then  that 
he  or  she,  particularly  he,  needs  the  most  careful  guidance 
and  instruction.  Too  young  to  work  out  his  or  her  own 
spiritual  salvation,  too  young  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  passing  on  to  others  what  he  or  she  has  learned,  yet 
not  too  young  to  begin  to  have  a  wonderful  confidence  in 
his  or  her  own  opinions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  our 
boys  and  girls,  soon  after  confirmation,  first  absenting  them- 
selves from  synagogue  service,  and  then  drifting  into  the 
indifference  and  apathy  which  here  in  America  is  religion's 
most  menacing  foe.  In  many  places,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  retain  infiuence  over  these  children  by  the  forma* 
tion  of  post-confirmation  classes.  These  efforts  are  not 
entirely  successful.  As  attendance  is  optional  and  the 
parents  not  interested,  only  a  small  number  of  the  con- 
firmants return  at  all,  and  many  of  these  eventually  drop 
out.  However,  some  good  work  along  these  lines  is  being 
done,  and  the  future  looks  a  bit  more  hopefuL 

Most  Sunday  schools  are  controlled,  in  addition  to  the 
school  board,  by  a  principal,  or  a  superintendent,  or  both. 
Where  only  one  officiates,  it  is  invariably  the  rabbi,  and 
here  is  one  reason  why  our  Sunday  schools  have  not  reached 
their  best  development.    The  rabbi  is  rarely  a  pedagogue, 
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and  far  more  rarely  either  an  organizer  or  an  executive ; 
then  too  he  is  often  called  away  to  officiate  at  funerals  or 
to  perform  other  rabbinical  duties.  In  a  few  of  the  schools 
a  layman  stands  at  the  head  in  addition  to  the  rabbi; 
usually  a  volunteer,  he  brings  to  his  work  much  zeal  and 
earnest  endeavour,  extreme  conscientiousness  and  a  lofty 
pui-pose;  but  to  be  added  to  these  high  qualifications^ 
or,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  subtracted  from  them,  are  his 
total  ignorance  of  pedagogy,  of  school  organization  and 
of  the  history  of  education,  yielding  that  weak  result  that 
is  ever  the  inevitable  sequence  of  *'not  knowing  how." 
Rarely,  unfortunately  so  rarely  that  he  proves  an  exception, 
is  a  recognized  educator,  who  is  also  a  good  Jew,  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  religious  school.  In  such  instances  the  result 
is  indeed  most  gratifying. 

But  the  present  need  of  the  schools  is  a  need  greater 
even  than  that  of  trained  teachers,  good  textbooks,  a  uni- 
form curriculum,  intelligent  school  boards,  an  advance  in 
the  age  of  confirmation  and  experts  for  superintendents. 
It  is  a  need  that  cries  aloud^  for  parents  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  the  child's  progress  in  the  religious  school, 
who  will  realize  that  religion  in  the  home  is  essential  to 
the  child's  spiritual  growtii.  Such  parents  exist,  but  in  the 
same  ratio  as  ideal  teachers.  If  the  inferiority  of  the  Sunday 
school  of  twenty  years  ago  may  be  wholly  or  even  only 
partly  responsible  for  the  ignorance  in  religious  matters 
of  so  many  of  the  parents  of  to-day,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  the  relative  excellence  of  the  schools  of  the 
present  will  produce  a  more  thoughtful,  a  more  religiously- 
intelligent  parenthood  in  the  years  to  come.  However  this 
may  be,  such  is  the  hope  that  quickens  and  encourages 
our  efibrts  in  the  face  of  present  disappointment,  and  such 
is  the  prayer  that  underlies  and  animates  every  onward 
attempt  made  by  the  best  and  most  earnest  teachers  in 
our  midst. 
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The  Futube. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  United  States  during  the  twentieth 
century  is  destined  to  play  a  part  in  the  development  <^ 
Jews  as  important  as  that  of  mediaeval  Spain  and  Germany. 
If  this  prediction  refer  merely  to  the  special  development 
of  Jewish  science  by  a  limited  number  of  scholars  and 
students,  its  realization,  although  gratifying,  is  not  vital ; 
but  if  it  refer  to  the  general  religious  development  of  the 
main  body  of  American  Jews,  then  will  its  realization 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  instruction  given  in  our  Sunday  schools.  The  schools 
of  to-day  are  accomplishing  something,  they  may  be  accom- 
plishing comparatively  much;  for  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles  and  much  indifference  they  are  arousing  in  the 
children  a  desire  for  better  things ;  and  through  the  children, 
influences  for  good  are  gradually  working  their  way  into 
many  homes.  What  manner  of  school  must  be  maintained 
in  the  future,  if  these  precious  influences  are  to  be  vitalized  ? 

Each  congregation  must  exert  every  means  to  support 
a  well-graded  school,  in  rooms  or  in  a  building  well- 
ventilated,  well-lighted,  hygienically  beyond  criticism, 
furnished  with  proper  regard  to  the  physical  needs  of 
pupils,  and  decorated  with  pictures  and  banners,  &c., 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  ethically  or  historically  im- 
pressive. At  the  head  of  this  school  there  must  be  a  man 
or  woman  of  high  character,  of  strong  personal  influence, 
of  professional  skill  as  an  organizer,  and  inspired  by  noble 
Jewish  ideals.  The  rabbi  and  his  spiritual  influence  must 
pervade  the  whole  atmosphere;  he  must  have  no  specific 
duties  in  the  way  of  teaching  or  supervising  (unless,  possibly, 
the  control  of  the  confirmation  class),  for  he  must  be  free 
to  go  about  from  class  to  class,  giving  from  his  store  of 
knowledge  to  teacher  and  to  pupil,  extending  inspiration, 
sympathy,  advice,  and  all  those  other  aids  which  serve  to 
eliminate  all  sense  of  drudgery  from  the  high  art  of  teaching. 
He  must  visit  other  schools  of  different  denominations,  to 
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cull  from  them  saggestions  or  encouragement  for  his  own ; 
above  all,  he  must  seek  to  link  school  influences  with  the 
home,  not  by  public  preaching  to  parents  in  general,  but 
by  personal,  pastoral  calls  upon  the  individual,  showing  to 
each  indifferent  father,  to  each  careless  or  thoughtiess 
mother,  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  until  at 
last  he  wins  that  judicious  co-operation  on  their  part  that 
is  so  absolutely  essentiaL  Think  you  such  functions  are 
unimportant  or  belittle  the  rabbi  ?  To  my  mind  such  work 
must  lead  steadily  to  a  strengthening  of  faith,  and  surely 
this  is  the  rabbi's  lofty  mission.  Pulpit  eloquence  has  its 
merits,  but  pulpit  eloquence  is  in  itself  not  always  a 
sufficient  strengthener  of  faith ;  and  without  strong  faith, 
to  what  future  can  Judaism,  or  any  other  creed,  look 
forward  ? 

Under  the  superintendent's  control  there  must  be  a  corps 
of  consecrated  teachers,  voluntary  or  paid,  according  to 
varying  conditions  and  circumstances ;  but  specially  trained 
and  specially  called.  I  know  of  no  crime  against  religion 
more  serious  than  that  of  entrusting  its  teaching  to  one 
who  loves  not  the  work,  and  who  neither  comprehends 
what  is  expected,  nor  is  in  sympathy  with  the  children. 
Unfortunately,  the  crime  is  not  uncommon,  but  in  the 
school  of  the  future  it  must  not  be  perpetrated. 

Classes  must  be  small,  twenty  pupils  to  each  teacher 
should  be  the  maximum.  In  the  limited  number  of  hours 
children  devote  to  religious  training,  the  teacher  cannot 
obtain  a  personal  insight  into  the  character  and  the  soul's 
needs  of  many  pupils.  To  be  a  moral  guide  to  each,  to 
learn  to  know  and  sympathize  with  each  child's  weaknesses, 
is  a  teacher's  best  opportunity.  That  opportunity  is  denied 
her  when  too  large  a  number  of  children  divide  her  thoughts, 
her  efforts,  and  her  prayers.  In  the  free  schools  and  mission 
classes,  the  size  of  the  class  should  be  specially  smalL 
These  children  come  mainly  from  homes  where  poverty 
and  its  attendant  attributes  interfere  with  the  best  moral 
development,  and  often    the  personal    influence    of  ihe 
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teacher  is  possibly  the  only  appreciable  force  at  work 
for  the  betterment  of  existing  conditions.  That  force  must 
be  utilized ;  but  such  utilization  becomes  a  physical  im- 
possibility when  one  teacher  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
fifty  or  sixty  pupils. 

The  curriculum  in  the  school  of  the  future  must  be 
broad,  comprehensiye  and  intelligent.  It  should  begin 
with  a  kindergarten  class,  and  continue  through  youth  to 
early  manhood  and  womanhood.  Is  this  extreme  ?  I  know 
of  a  Unitarian  Sunday  school  in  New  York  that  has 
a  graded  course  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of  sixteen 
years.  Are  the  history  and  literature  and  teachings  of 
Judaism  less  vital  or  less  interesting  than  those  of  Uni- 
tarianism? 

The  school  boards  must  be  composed  of  men  and  women 
who,  in  accepting  the  office,  will  consecrate  their  best  efforts 
in  this  service  of  the  Lord;  men  and  women  who  will 
strive  to  bring  about  a  change  of  heart  among  the  trustees 
of  the  congregation;  men  and  women  who  will  try  to 
convince  and  convert  those  responsible  for  errors  and  for 
the  complete  subordination  of  the  school  to  the  limitations 
of  a  financial  policy  that  appropriates  hundi-eds  of  dollars 
for  choral  music,  and  provides  no  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  congregational  school,  or  towards  the  support 
of  free  schools  or  mission  classes.  Such  men  and  women 
abound  in  every  congregation,  and  it  is  time  they  were 
called  to  the  front. 

And  last,  but  oh!  how  fax,  how  very  far  from  least, 
there  must  be  thoughtful,  prayerful,  intelligent  co-operation 
with  and  from  the  home.  The  religiously-indifferent  father, 
the  morally-thoughtless  mother,  where  are  their  places  in 
all  these  efforts  to  better  spiritual  conditions  ?  What  will 
be  the  last  word  in  the  moral  development  of  a  child  who 
is  taught  in  Sunday  school  that  righteousness  is  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  earthly  effort ;  that  to  lie  and  to  slander, 
to  profane  the  Sabbath,  and  to  gamble  are  sinful  in  the 
eyes  of  right-minded  men  and  women,  as  well  as  in  the 
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sight  of  God ;  and  who,  leaving  school,  returns  to  a  home 
where  the  father  profanes  the  Sabbath  and  plays  at  cards 
for  heavy  stakes,  and  the  mother  devotes  her  life  to  gossip 
and  frivolity  ?  Yet  that  child  most  be  taught  in  the  Sunday 
school  to  "  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  1 " 

The  religiously-indifferent,  the  morally-thouffhtless,  who 
shall  organize  a  crusade  against  these  ?  Or,  better  still,  who 
shall  make  such  a  crusade  unnecessary  ?  It  is  my  belief,  it 
is  my  hope,  it  is  my  prayer,  that  such  parents  may  be 
brought  to  realize  how  terrible  is  the  harm  wrought  by 
their  carelessness  unto  all  Judaism,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  them,  once  recognizing  their  mistakes,  will  volun- 
tarily seek  to  mend  their  ways.  To  this  task  let  all — ^the 
rabbi,  the  superintendent,  the  teacher,  the  worker,  the 
thinker— bend  every  energy.  Then  let  us  hasten  on  the  day 
of  well-organized  schools,  specially-gifted  superintendents, 
properly  trained  and  Gk>d-inspired  teachers,  a  wise  curri- 
culum, high-minded,  purposeful  school  boards,  and  thought- 
ful, earnest,  self-sacrificing  parents.  And  when  that  day 
dawns  upon  every  American  congregation,  the  Jewish 
Sunday  school  movement  in  the  United  States  will  have 
reached  its  highest  possible  development. 

Julia  Richman. 


APPENDIX. 

CURRICULUM  OF  TEMPLE  ISRAEL  OF  HARLEM 
(NEW  YORK)  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL. 

Oral  Class, — Bible  stories  from  (Genesis  and  beginning  of  Exodus 
taogbt  orally.   Commandments  in  brief.    Simple  prayers  memorized. 

Fourth  Orade.— The  Law :  hygienic,  religions,  ethical,  humanitarian 
laws  of  Pentatench  grouped.  History  to  death  of  Moses.  Ten  Com- 
mandments.   Calendar,  Festivals,  Holy  Days.    Longer  prayers. 

Third  Orade.— Historj  from  the  Conquest  to  Solomon.  Some 
Psalms  and  Proverbs  memorized. 
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Second  Grade. — History  from  the  Division  to  Fall  of  Northern 
Kingdom,  taking  np  the  corresponding  prophets. 

First  Oretde.—RietoTj  from  720  to  Malachi,  taking  up  corresponding 
prophets.  Selections  from  Job.  Notes  on  Canon,  Apocrypha.  Text- 
book, Harris,  The  People  of  the  Book  (3  vols.). 

NoTB. — A  Bible  text  is  taught  with  each  chapter.  Snmmaries 
of  Bible  books  corresponding  to  each  grade  are  taught  in  each  claiss. 
Ethics  are  taught  from  the  Bible  lessons  themselves. 

POST-OSADUATE  DbPARTMEKT. 

Graetz*s  History  of  the  Jews^  the  text-book,  with  side  references 
to  other  histories  and  literature.  Period  to  be  reached  in  each  class 
not  limited.    May  be  continued  for  one,  two  or  three  years. 

Chautauqua  Syllabi  on  Post-biblical  History  and  Literature  intro- 
duced this  year. 

Hebrew  Departments. 
Classes  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Grammar,  Simple  Translation  and 
Translation  of  Parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 

• 
School  SBSsiONa 

Sundays  from  9  to  12,  mornings:  Hebrew  (optional)  from  9  to  10; 
Religion  from  10  to  11.30;  Children's  service  at  11.30  in  the  temple. 
Service  consists  of  opening  prayer,  hymn,  Scripture  reading,  a  psalm 
in  alternate  responses,  hymn,  address,  closing  prayer. 

CURRICULUM  OF  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL,  AH  AW  AT H 
CHESED  SHAAR  HASH0MA7IM,  NEW  YORK. 

History. 

Firrt  Fear.— Creation  to  Joseph.  No  text-book  used.  The  instruc- 
tion, imparted  in  the  form  of  simple  narratives,  has  the  aim  to 
impress  the  child  with  the  moral  tenor  of  the  stories. 

Second  F(Wjr.— Creation  to  Decalogue  (inclusive).  Text-book,  The 
People  of  the  Booh,  vol.  I. 

Third  Fear.— Pentateuch,  Joshua  and  Judges.  Text-book,  The  People 
of  the  Book,  Tol,  II. 

Fourth  Year.— The  two  books  of  SamueL  Text-book,  The  People  of 
the  Book,  voL  III.    Bible  Geography. 

Fifth  Fear.— Kings,  Prophets,  Hagiographa.  Bible  (Geography. 
Text-book,  Deutsche*s  Bible  History. 

Sixth  Fear.— Post-biblical  History. 

N.B.— The  Ten  Commandments,  Festivals  and  Ethics  taught  in  all 
classes,  with  due  consideration  of  the  age  and  mental  capacity  of  the 
pupils. 
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Hebbew  (compulsoby). 

First  Class, — Consonants  and  yowels. 

Second  Class. — First  Reading  Exercises. 

T%ird  C7aM.~Reading  Exercises  and  Translation  of  Words. 

Fourth  CToM.— Reading.    First  elements  in  Grammar. 

Fifth  Class.'—The  Regular  Verb.    Translation  of  Hebrew  Prayers. 

COKFIBMATION  ClASS. 

Instruction  in  the  cardinal  tenets  and  principles  of  Israel's  Religion. 


CURRICULUM  OF  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL,  RODEPH 
SHALOM,  PHILADELPHL^ 

Pbbpabatoby  Depabtm ent  {Tu>o  Tears),  —  Instruction  oral. 
Selected  stories  from  Genesis;  also  stories  about  Ruth,  Esther, 
Daniel,  &c.  The  Commandments  (simplified).  Selections  from 
Psalm^  texts  and  appropriate  prayers. 

Third  Fear.— Life  of  Moses  (instruction  oral).  Elementary  lessons 
in  Hebrew  (Union  Prayer  Book),  Bible  Ethics:  "Duties  to  others" 
(The  Bible  Ethics,  Krauskopf  and  Berkowitz). 

Fourth  Fear.— Book  of  Joshua  (The  People  of  the  Book,  Harris). 
Bible  Ethics:  "Duties  to  ourselves"  (The  Bible  Ethics),  Hebrew 
(Hebrew  Reader), 

Fifth  Fear.— Book  of  Judges  (People  of  the  Booh),  "Duties  in 
general  **  ( The  Bible  Ethics) .  Hebrew :  Reading,  Elementary  Grammar 
and  Translation. 

Sixth  Tear. — Book  of  Kings.  "  Religious  Duties."  Advanced  Hebrew 
Reading,  Grammar,  and  Translation. 

Seventh  Tear.—  Kings  (continued).  "Our  Religious  Duties"  (con^* 
tinned).   Hebrew :  Selections  from  the  Prayer  Book  with  translation. 

Eighth  Tear. — Prophets  to  the  time  of  Ezra  (People  of  the  Book, 
vol.111).  Ethics:  "Man  and  his  Mission  "(TTie^i^Ze^^tcs).  Hebrew: 
Selections  from  Prayer  Book  with  translation. 

Ninth  Tear  (Confirmation  Class). — Festivals  and  ceremonials  as  the 
concrete  practical  expression  of  Jewish  life.   Principles  and  precepts. 

All  classes  in  the  first  eight  years  receive  religious  instruction 
through  Sabbath  worship,  learning  to  participate  in  the  same  by 
singing  of  hymns,  Hebrew  responses,  &c.  A  sermonette  is  delivered, 
and  one  period  of  the  Sunday  morning  session  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  same  with  special  reference  to  Midrashic  teachings, 
&c.,  presented  in  the  sermon.  The  two  highest  classes  of  the  school 
and  all  the  post-confirmation  classes  attend  the  regular  adult  services. 
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The  TetUh  Tear  (first  of  the  post-confirmation  class).— Organization 
of  Toong  Folks*  Reading  Union  Chantauqua  Circle.  First  half  of 
Lady  Magnus*  History  of  the  Jews  is  read  and  discussed,  with  collateral 
reading,  under  leadership  of  competent  teacher. 

The  Eleventh  Tear. — Second  year's  course  of  the  Chautauqua  Young 
Folks*  Reading  Union^  Lady  Magnus'  History  of  the  Jews  completed, 
with  collateral  reading,  discussion,  &c. 

The  Ttcelfth  Tear.  —  Advanced  studies  in  Post-biblical  History, 
Chautauqua  Circle  following.  Course-book  arranged  by  Prof.  Gottheil. 
These  twelve  years  of  graded  work  have  been  in  actual  operation 
in  our  school  this  year.  To  them  we  expect  to  add  additional  Circles 
advancing  in  regular  order  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  Jewish 
histoiy  and  literature,  as  arranged  in  the  Chautauqua  Courses.  From 
the  Confirmation  class  upwards  all  Circles  unite  on  Sunday  morning 
for  a ''  Popular  Assembly  for  Bible  Study,"  conducted  by  Dr.  M.  Jastrow 
and  Dr.  Berkowitz.  The  basis  of  all  the  work  in  the  *'  Rodeph  Shalom 
Institute  "  is  Bible  study. 

CUERICULUM  OF  BETH  EMETH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL, 
ALBANY,  N.Y. 

First  Tear  (age  6  years).— Creation  to  Abraham. 

Second  F^an— Creation  to  Death  of  Joseph  (S,  S,  Union  Leaflets). 

Third  Fean— Life  of  Moses  {S.  S.  Union  Leaflets). 

Fourth  F(0ar.— Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth  {People  of  the  Book,  Harris). 

Fifth  F^an— Samuel  to  Division  of  Kingdom  {People  of  the  Book, 
Harris). 

Sixth  Fear.— Division  of  Kingdom  to  Captivity  {people  of  the  Book, 
Harris). 

Seventh  Tear. — Return  from  Captivity  to  Jocbanan  ben  Zakkai 
(Post^biblical  History,  Hecht). 

Dr.  Kohler's  Guide  to  Judaism  is  used  in  Confirmation  class.  Ethical 
instruction  is  emphasized  in  all  grades.  Hebrew  is  an  optional  study : 
very  little  is  accomplished  in  this  branch. 

CTURRICUHJM  OF  TEMPLE  EMANU-EL  SCHOOL, 
NEW  YORK. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
A.— Moral  Instntction 

is  given  in  every  class :  ist.  By  a  study  of  the  Biblical  stories  with 
especial  reference  to  the  morfJ  principles  involved ;  2nd,  By  a  graded 
VOL.  XII.  B  r 
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series  of  Biblical  texts,  referring  to  our  moral  duties,  which  the 
children  memorize;  3rd,  By  inculcating  the  Ten  Commandments 
with  proper  explanations;  4th,  By  practical  work,  in  doing  acts 
of  kindness  and  charity. 

B, — Rdigiou8  Inttruction, 
In  every  class  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Jewish  ftdth  are  expounded 
and  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  festivals 
explained.  This  instruction  is  fitted  by  the  teacher  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  children  under  his  or  her  cbaige.  In  the  Confirmation 
class  a  fuller  exposition  of  Jewish  fiedth  and  practice  is  given. 

C — Biblical  Irutructum. 
Class  VI  (age  9  years).— The  Patriarchs. 


Biographical, 
The  Creation. 

Adam  and  Eve. 
Cain  and  Abel. 

Noah  and  the  Flood. 

Abraham. 

Isaac. 
Jacob. 


Beligtou8. 

God  as  the  Creator  of 
the  World. 


Eihical. 


Obedience. 
Envy. 


Joseph. 


Beginnings    of   Wor- 

uiip. 
The  Covenant  of  the  Righteousness. 

Rainbow. 
Beginning  of  Jewish  Obedience ;  kindness 

Faith.  The  promised      to  strangers. 

land. 

Finding  God — (Israel).  Conseo^uences    of  de- 
ception. 

Brotherly  love ;  fideli- 
ty; magnanimity. 

Class  V  (age  10  years).— The  Makutg  of  the  Nation. 
Historical.  Religious,  EihicdL 

Moses. 
Life  of  the  Israelites  in 

Egypt- 
Mission  of  Moses. 
Flight  of  the  Israelites  Sancti^cation  of  the 

from  Egypt.  people. 

The  people  in  the  wil-  Revelation.  Reverence  for  God,  pa- 

Decalogue,  rents  and  superiors. 

Sabbath  and  Festivals  Care  for  the  afflicted. 
(Passover,  Pentecost 
and  Tabernacles). 
First     regulation     of  Compassion     towards 
worship.  man  and  animals. 


demess. 
Israel  at  Mount  Sinai, 

Aaron. 
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Historical. 

Reliffious. 

Ethical. 

Moses' lack  of  &ith. 

The  Brazen  Serpent. 

Faith. 

Lessons  from  the  char- 
acter of  Moses  ;  weak- 
ness, attachment  to 
his  people,  sense  of 
justice. 

Division  of  the  Land. 

Farewell  of  Moses. 

Resignation. 

Joshua. 

Conquest  of  Canaan. 

God's  promise  fulfilled 

Distribution    of    the 

Land. 

Class  IV  (age  11 

years).— The  Making 

OF  THS  Kingdom. 

Historical. 

Religious. 

Ethical. 

Deborah. 

Gideon. 

Ruth. 

Faithfulness. 

Samson. 

Self-reliance. 

Jephtha. 

Danger  qf  hasty  pro- 
mises. 

EU. 

Faithfulness  in  service. 

Samuel. 

Consecration  to  God. 

Obedience. 

Saul. 

David. 

Jerusalem  the  seat  of  Kindness  to  enemies ; 

Solomon. 


worship ;  Psalms.  devotion  to  friends. 

The  building  of  the  Love  of  wisdom. 
Temple. 


Class  III  (age  12  years).— (a)  Pubipication  of  the  Nation. 
Historical  Religious.  Ethical. 

The  Divided  Kingdom. 
N.  S.  Prophecy  and  the  pro- 

phetical Ideals. 
Jeroboam  I ;  Rehoboam.  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Ahab ;  Uzziah. 

Hosea. 
Jeroboam  H;  Hezekiah.  •  J^^J^         j^^ 

Jonah. 
End  of  the    Manasse.  Jeremiah, 

Kingdom. 

Josiah. 
End  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Bra 


Humility  in  pros- 
perity. 
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(h)  The  Nation  a  Religious  Commukitt, 


Historical. 


Beligums, 


The  Babylonian  Cap-  Ezekiel. 

tivity. 
The  return  to  Pales-  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

tine. 


The  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple.  Purim. 


Ethical. 
The  Rise  of  Judaism. 

The  beginning  of  the 
formation  of  the 
Canon. 

Synopsis  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible. 

The  beginnings  of  the 
Synagogue  and  syna- 
gogue worship.  Influ- 
ence of  Persia  upon 
religious  belief. 


D.^Post-hiblical  Instruction. 
Class  II  (age  13  years).— The  Dispebsiok. 


Historical. 
Alexander's  Conquest. 

Egyptian  Rule. 

Syrian  Rule. 

The  Maccabean  Up- 
rising, and  the  Has- 
moneans. 

Jewish  Independence. 

Herod. 

Roman   Rule    over 

Judea. 
Destruction     of    the 

Second  Temple. 
Dispersion. 
Attempts    to    re^in 

independence  (Bar- 

Cochba). 

Jewish  life  under  th0 
Caliphs  (Ghtonim). 

Condition  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain  till  1 1 50. 


Religious. 

Judaism  under  Greek 
Influence. 

Judaism  under  Ptole- 
mies. 

The  Priesthood. 

Chanukka. 

Pharisees,  Sadducees 
and  Essenes. 

Sanhedrin  and  Syna- 
gogue. 
Christianity. 

The   Zealots— The 
Rabbis. 


Literary. 

Closing  of  the  Canon ; 

Apociypha. 
The  Septuagint 

Philo. 


Hillel,  Shamai,  Philo, 
Josephus. 


MiflhinL, 


The  Schools. 

^ohftTnm<^danigni . 
The  Karaites. 


Akiba. 

Talmud. 

Jehuda  HanasL 

Saadia. 

Ibn  Gabirol. 

Rashi 
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Class  I  (age  14  years).— Middle  Agbs  and  Modesh  Jxtdaism* 


Hktancal 

Bdigiaus. 

IMerafy, 

Jews   under  Catholic 

Kings. 

The  Inquisition. 

Growth    of    Jewish 
Literature. 

Jews     in     Central 

The    False    Messiahs 

Poetry,  history,  philo- 
sophy, the  sciences. 

Europe. 

(Sabbathai        Zevi, 

Frankists). 

The  Crusades. 

Jews  in  France. 

LifeinGermanyduring 

Reuchlin  and  the  Tal- 

the Middle  Ages. 

mud. 

Kabbalah  and  the  Kab-  Jehudah     Hallevi  — 

balists. 

Maimonides. 
Menasse  ben  Israel. 
Uriel  Acosta. 
Spinoza. 

The  Jews  in  Holland. 

Development  of  Tal- 

Nachmanides ;    Ibn 

mudism — the  Schul* 

Ezra. 

chan  Aruch. 
The  Jews  in  England.    Sephardim   and  Ash-  Abravanel. 

kenazim. 
The  French  Revolution  Bcunnnings  of  Reform.  Scientific    Study   of 
and     the     gradual      Orthodoxy;  Conser-      Jewish  Literature, 
emancipation  of  the      vatism. 
Jews. 

Mendelssohn. 
Lessing,  Rieser. 
Zunz. 
Geiger. 
Settlement   and  His-  Holdheim. 

tory  of  the  Jews  in  Frankel. 

^^'i^  Grfttz. 

The  Bible  as  a  literary 
monument. 

D. — Hebrew  Instruction  (Optional)  \ 

In  the  class  for  beginners  E^atzenberg's  Hebrew  Primer  is  used 

as   a  text-book,  the    instruction    being   directed   merely  towards 

teaching  the  pupils  to  read  Hebrew  correctly.    In  the  advanced 

class  the  Union  Prayer  Book  and  the  Pentateuch  are  used,  the  pupils 

'  Less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  school  are  in  the  Hebrew  classes. 
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being  taught  translation  into  English.  Safficient  grammar  is  taoght 
to  enable  the  children  to  understand  the  construction  of  simple 
Hebrew  sentences. 

CURRICULUM  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  CLASSES  OP  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE,  NEW  YORK. 

(Hebbew  compulsoby.) 

'Sixth  Grade, 

1.  Alphabet  and  Spelling  (Hebrew). 

2.  Morning  and  Eyening  Prayers  and  Blessings  (English). 

3.  Ten  Commandments,  in  brief  (English). 

4.  Festivals,  in  brief  (English). 

5.  Stories  of  Patriarchs,  of  Joseph,  and  Birth  of  Moses. 

The  Principal  will  supply  each  teacher  with  the  exact  work  he  or 
she  desires  for  Items  i,  2,  3  and  4. 

Biblical  Stories  are  to  be  told  only  in  the  form  of  narraiive. 
Teachers  must  make  these  narratives  as  interesting  as  possible,  and 
should  make  every  effort  to  encourage  originalil^  of  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  who  repeat  these  stories. 

Review  both  biographically  and  chronologically. 

Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Hebrew  Reading. 

2.  Prayers  and  Benedictions,  and  Shema,  first  part  (Hebrew  and 
English). 

3.  Festivals  and  Months  (English). 

4.  Ten  Crommandments  (English). 

5.  Review  Stories  of  Sixth  Grade,  and  continue  to  the  death 
of  Moses. 

The  Principal  will  assign  the  exact  work  he  or  she  desires  for 
Items  I,  2,  3  and  4.    For  5,  see  note  under  Sixth  Grade. 

N.B. — Bible  Stories  are  to  be  taught  as  &r  as  possible  with  the 
aid  of  the  map,  so  that  pupils  may  be  able  to  trace  journeys,  &c., 
geographically. 

F<mrth  Grade, 

1.  Hebrew  Reading,  with  simple  rules. 

2.  Shema,  completed ;  Ten  Commandments  (Hebrew  and  English). 

3.  Commandments  with  explanations;  Festivals  more  fully  explained. 

4.  Review  Biblical  Stories  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

5.  Stories  of  Joshua,  Judges^  and  Ruth. 
See  notes  under  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

^  Pay  speoial  attention  to  Deborah,  Gideon  and  Samson. 
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Third  Grade, 

1.  Hebrew  Beading  and  Cframmar:  Pronouns,  persons,  gender, 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  such  rules  as  are  necessaiy  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  translation. 

2.  Translation  of  130  HO,  IDKB^  -pna,   pK^J  I^DH    to   end   of 

3.  Review  Commandments ;  Festivals  and  Months. 

4.  Review  Stories  taught  in  the  lower  Grades. 

5.  Stories  of  Creation  (including  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis). 
Eli,  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  El^ah  and  Elisha. 

See  notes  under  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Second  Grade, 

1.  Hebrew— Reading  and  Translation  of  HtDlW,  yHX*  7an  to  end!  of 
me^  nyov.  'y*^  ttC  and  ppn,  the  entire  Sabbath  afternoon  seiyice 
and  me^y  7\yt:^  for  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Eippur. 

2.  Translation  from  D^DBfi^  and  D^IS^lp  and  the  first  chapter  of 
T\\M  ^p^C  (Ethics  of  the  Fathers),    Grammar:  nouns  and  verbs.^ 

3.  Explain  the  Jewish  Calendar ;  Festivals ;  Creed  of  Maimonides 
(English). 

4.  Review  Biblical  History  of  lower  Grades. 

5.  Stories  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  Job,  Daniel,  Esther, 
the  Maccabees,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

See  notes  under  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

First  Grade. 

1.  Reading  and  Translation  from  Leviticus  xxiii  and  Exodus  xvi ; 
Ethics  of  the  FatherSy  chapters  2,  3  and  4. 

2.  Review  Second  Grade  reading  and  translation. 

3.  Ckmfirmation  Manual, 

4.'  Names  and  principal  contents  of  the  twenty-four  Books  of  the 
Bible ;  explanation  of  the  Apocrypha,  works  of  Philo,  Josephus  and 
Talmud. 

5.  Review  of  all  the  Biblical  Stories.  Take  a  synopsis  of  post- 
biblical  History,  according  to  Hecht's  book,  up  to  the  present  time. 
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AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    ARABIC 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

n  (contimLed). 

28.     MohmnmedaTie  and  Christiana  taken  for  Jews 
and  the  contrary. 

Some  of  the  Arabic  authors  translated  at  that  period 
appear  in  the  reports  sometimes  twice,  and  have  been 
considered  as  Jews ;  so,  for  instance,  the  problematic 
alchemist  of  olden  times,  Khalid  ben  Jezid,  perhaps  occa- 
sioned through  a  corruption  of  Indorum  into  ludaeorum  ^. 
With  that  we  connect  the  general  warning  against  making 
Arabic  authors  Jews,  which  has  been  done  in  consequence 
of  different  circumstances  connected  with  each  other,  and 
making  an  exact  classification  impracticable ;  but  we  shall 
try  to  discern  some  groups. 

(a)  Arabs  have  been  considered  as  Jews,  because  they 
are  mentioned  in  Jewish  sources;  for  instance,  some  old 
EaraStic  writings  describe  different  sects  or  philosophical 
schools,  of  which  probably  Christians  and  Jews  formed  part. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  is  not  to  be  pursued  in  this 
place ;  we  point  only  to  the  strange  fact  that  the  names 
of  a  founder  of  sects,  Abu  Haschim  al-Djubbai,  and  his 
son  have  been  transferred  from  the  Karaites  to  their  own 
heads,  Sefet  and  Levy,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Leyden  MSS.,  p.  170*  (cf.  §  20,  p.  521,  n.  153). 

^  See  the  correction  of  my  former  suggestion  {Zur  pseudepigr.  Lit.,  p.  50) 
in  Jeschurun  (German),  edited  by  Kobak,  Y,  p.  188. — Different  instances 
are  given  in  my  article,  '^Pseudo-Juden,*'  in  Monataschriftf  189^4,  p.  39  ff. 

'  Pinsker,  119^  has  oyerlooked  the  words  rvoann  «b9i  p\  and  mm  '1  '1  in 
CaUU,  Lugd.,  L  c.    Geiger  first  belieyed  my  combination  to  be  erroneous. 
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(6)  Some  Arabs  have  been  conBidered  as  Jews  because 
their  works  have  been  transcribed  in  Hebrew  characters  or 
have  been  translated  into  the  Hebrew  language.  A  striking 
instance  is  the  family  of  Ibn  2k)hr,  vulgo  Avenzoar,  whose 
members  figure  even  in  scientific  works  of  the  present  day 
as  Jews.  A  similar  circumstance  arose  from  the  names. 
The  Arabs  adopted  some  biblical  names  with  some  slight 
variation  (see  §  11);  the  Jews  restored  the  original  form, 
and  the  authors  so  quoted  were  considered  as  Jews.  In 
this  way  the  celebrated  noble  Arabic  astrologer  and  philo- 
sopher, abu  Jakub  Ishak  ben  Jusuf  al-Eindi,  and  the 
Spanish  astronomer,  abu  Ibrahim  Ishak  al-Zarkali,  became 
articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Hebr.^  by  Wulfius;  the  cele- 
brated Syriac  Christian  translator,  Honein  ben  Ishak^ 
became  first  pn,  and  already  in  old  sources  he  is  called 
"the  Israelite**  (Cdtal.  Bodl.,  p.  1046);  in  later  times  he 
became  ^vrn  iT::n  instead  of  ha-Nozeri  (the  Christian). 
The  physician,  Ali  ibn  Ridhwan,  became  "bv  ''^,  which  was 
pronounced  Eli,  so  that  this  name  became  equivocal  (see 
above,  §  20,  n.  536).  This  goes  so  far  that  a  translator  of 
the  gospel  was  changed  into  Pharao  the  Hebrew,  a  triple 
misunderstanding  of  abu'l-Faradj  bar  'Hehmaa{Catal.Lugd.^ 
p.  70,  n);  Luca  ben  Costa,  apud  Grasse  (Literdrgeachichtey 
II,  2,  791),  is  the  Syriac  Christian  Costa  ben  Luca.  We 
find  the  Hebrew  v^  U»e,  which  is  the  translation  of  the 
Arabic  abu  NasV  (al-Farabi) ;  the  physician,  ibn  al- 
Djezzar,  became  rotd  p  (filius  Macellarii). 

As  to  the  pretended  Jews  of  the  name  Muhammed,  we 
refer  to  §  8 ;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  (ibid.)  that 
even  the  name  '^  IsraU  *'  is  rather  to  be  found  with  Christian 
than  Jewish  authors ;  Ibn  Israil  and  Ibn  Scham  *an  (Simon) 
need  not  be  names  of  Jews. 

(0)  Besides  the  uncertainty  and  all  sorts  of  ignorance 
there  are  all  sorts  of  deceit  which  might  be  discerned  as 
pious,  erudite,  and  speculative  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the 
word.  Polemic  authors  in  their  controversial  tracts  feign  a 
Jewish  adversary.    Alphonsus  Bonihominis  makes  Samuel 
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Marokkanus  a  Jewish  oonyert.  Celebrated  Muhammedan 
teachers  of  tradition  are  made  Jews  by  Casiri  to  hit  the 
ridiculousness  of  both  with  one  stroke.  Carmoly,  on 
the  contrary,  in  his  Histoire  dea  midecvns^  fabricates 
Jewish  proselytes  and  fiEunous  professors  elsewhere  un- 
known— in  majorem  Dei  {et  8tbi)  gloriam.  Jehuda  al- 
Musulmani,  whose  magic,  said  to  have  been  written  about 
685-98  and  dedicated  to  Abd  al-Malik  ben  Merwan  (MS. 
Paris,  1 1 24),  is  probably  a  fiction^. 

Very  rare  is  the  counterpart,  viz.  that  Jews  have  been 
mtkde  Moslems,  as,  for  instance,  Sahl  ben  Bischr  al-Isral'li 
in  Latin  translations  has  become  2iael  Ismaelita,  &c.  (§  36), 
who  in  the  cosmological  work  of  Ristoro  d'Arezzo,  edited 
by  K  N.  R.  Narducci,  Rome,  1859,  p.  7,  is  called  Zale, 
Aghazel,  and  in  the  note  has  been  explained  as  (Jazzali! 
With  this  remark  I  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  still 
detected  many  Jews ;  but  more  of  this  in  a  later  part  of  tins 
essay ;  here  the  instance  ibn  Halfam  (see  §  20)  will  suffice. 

29.     Hie  Arabic  Works  kiwvm  to  the  Jews. 

In  general  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  literature  among  the 
Jews  principally  comprehends  medicine,  astronomy  (in- 
cluding astrology),  and  philosophy.  A  greater  part  of  these 
books  is  derived  from  classical  literature.  The  prominent 
authors  are  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hippokrates,  Galen,  Ptole- 
MAEUS,  Euclid,  and  those  of  the  so-called  '*  intermediate 
writings"  (the  "little  astronomer**) ^     Single  writings  of 

■  The  title  (quoted  by  S^iUot,  Introd,  aux  Prcleg,  d'Oloug^  Begfa, 
p.  cxlTiii)  '^Kitab  al- Anwar  wa-MafiSttili  al-Abrar,"  ftc,  ia  not  to  be  found 
in  Slane's  CaM.  qf  the  Arab,  M83.  in  Paris,  where  n.  9675  has  Mafati'h 
larar  *Uluin  al-Anbij&.  D'Herbelot,  III,  36  (Germ,  ed.)  s.y.  <<Kitab 
alanuar,"  and  II,  834  s.y.  Jehuda  al-Mosleman,  is  the  source  of  WoU^  III, 
p.  334,  n.  753  c.  A  similar  title,  omitted  by  D^Herbelot,  is  ''Kitab 
al-Anwar  wa-Miftali  al  Surur  wa  1-Aikar  fi  Maulad  al-Nabi  al-Mukhtar," 
by  abu  *1-Hasan  Ahmed  ben  Abd  Allah  Bakri  in  seven  parts,  ap.  H.  Kh.,  I, 
483,  n.  1421. 

'  See  my  article  in  Zeitaehr.fQr  McUhematik,  vol.  X.  Josef  S.  del  Medigo 
(9p,  Geiger,  MeU>  Cht^fiMjimy  p.  34)  gave  up  his  design  to  learn  the  Arabic 
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Hippokrates  and  Galen,  Ptolemaeus  and  others  are  only 
known  by  Jewish  sources,  as  well  as  some  pseudo-epigra- 
phical  works,  for  instance,  the  pseudo-Aristotelic  De  pomo'^, 
the  dialogue  of  pseudo-Oalen  and  Muria,  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Latin  by  King  Manfred  or  by  his  order. 
A  supposed  **  book  of  the  intellect  '*  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
owes  its  existence  to  an  error;  it  is  really  a  '^book  of 
justice." 

Of  course,  single  scholars  were  well  versed  in  literature, 
and  composed  literary  directions  for  beginners.  As  such 
we  find  at  the  same  time  a  teacher  and  his  pupil — the 
latter  probably  preceding — liaimonides  and  his  pupil,  Josef 
ibn  Aknin,  whose  work,  Medicine  of  the  SouZ^  contains 
a  chapter  on  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil,  which 
has  been  by  chance  translated  into  Hebrew  (Hebr.  Ubereetz., 
p.  33).  His  master,  Maimonides,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  ibn 
Tibbon,  gives  to  this  translator  some  literary  hints.  A 
similar  passage  of  an  unedited  work  by  Samuel  Jehuda 
Abbas  has  been  lately  published. 

30.    Other  Branches, 

Besides  the  mentioned  disciplines  we  point  here  to  the 
lexicography:  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  works, 
the  dictionary  Kitab  (Book)  al-Ein,  attributed  to  Khalil 
ben  Ahmed,  was  principally  used  by  some  translators  out 
of  the  Arabic,  and  by  abu  '1-Rabi'  (Salomo)  ibn  Ja'isch 
(ob.  1345  ?),  who  compiled  a  glossary  on  difficult  words  used 
by  Arabic  poets  ^.  Arabic  philologists  are  mentioned  by  an 
old  Karaite  {Catal.  Lugd.^  p.  iii).    Abu  Ali  al-Ma*arri  is 

language,  because  '*  all  the  beautiful  writings  oompoaed  in  that  language 
are  borrowed  with  few  alterations  Arom  the  Greek." 

^  Dieterici  makes  the  author  a  Jew,  without  the  least  testimonial  or 
argument,  J5e&r.  VberaeU,,  pp.  967  and  xxrii.  In  a  Persian  mystic  drama 
Muhammed  dies,  smeUing  an  apple  presented  to  him  bj  an  angel  (De 
Gubematis,  MyOiologie  des  PUtnteSf  I,  309). 

*  Hebr,  Bibiioffr,,  XIX,  94  (so  read  in  Hibr,  Vberset^,,  p.  64,  n.  130).  The 
Kitab  al-'Ein  is  also  quoted  by  Abraham  ibn  Barun  (Bacher,  in  Stade's 
ZeiMir.  fOr  AWesL  Wias,,  1894,  p.  aoi). 
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quoted  by  Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his  MuhxidJui/ra^  and  in  rules 
for  killing  the  beast,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  is  prob- 
ably Samuel  ibn  Djam^  {Hebr.  t^benestz,^  p.  64 ;  J.  Q.  i2., 
Ill,  618).  Of  the  lexicographer  Djauhari  a  curious  anecdote 
will  be  reported  later.  As  to  history  and  chronology  we 
point  to  a  passage  of  Mas'udi  (ob.  958),  quoted  by  Jehuda 
ben  Nissim  (fourteenth  century)  in  his  commentary  on  the 
PeraJdm,  attributed  to  R.  EUeser,  with  respect  to  the 
dubious  word  **  Hazerwan  ^,"  which  moreover  occurs  in 
the  preface  of  ibn  Ezra  to  his  translation  of  the  astronomi- 
cal tables  of  al-Muthanna.  Sentences  of  Honein's  Collec- 
tion^ are  most  probably  introduced  in  the  collection  of 
sentences  (with  the  title  Mibchar  ha-Peninim),  attributed 
to  Salomo  ben  Qabirol,  and  certainly  translated  by  Jehuda 
ibn  Tibbon,  whose  contemporary,  Josef  Eimchi,  seems  also  to 
know  Honein's  ApophJthegrruita.  Sometimes  before  Charisi, 
Qabirol  {Ethics,  I,  3}  quotes  Busywrgmihr  (that  is,  the  great 
mithra),  but  the  word  has  been  disfigured  in  print'.  Abu 
Man*8ur  al-Dhahiri  of  Yemen  (fifteenth  cent)  qubtes  various 
Arabic  authors  (see  the  essay  of  Eohut,  18,  p.  41). 

*  Beinaud,  Mimoim  aur  VInd$  (1850,  p.  529,  probably  oommunioated  bj 
Mank)  ;  ZDMG^  XXTV,  389,  n.  4. 

'  H.  Berenboui^  Les  traducteurs  araJbea  cCauteura  grecs  et  VmUew  mumibnan 
des  Aphoriamea  des  PhUoaoj^ies  (Melanges- Weil,  Extrait,  1898),  believes  that 
the  original  work  in  the  very  few  existing  copies  is  that  of  a  Mnsolman, 
caUed  in  the  MS.  of  the  Esoorial  Muhammed  ben  Ali,  &o.,  al-An*sari 
(quite  unknown  elsewhere),  or  at  least  worked  up  by  him?  The  disenssion 
of  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  the  subject  of  an  occasional  note,  where 
a  sign  of  interrogation  must  suffice. 

•  TPHM  ma  (read  tto  ma) ;  "Abu  zurg  (I)  Mihir,"  ap.  Grfttz,  V,  18 ; 
*<Gumhur,"  ap.  Rosin  (I  have  only  noted  "p.  165,"  but  not  the  essay, 
which  is  printed  after  1893,  as  it  seems),  who  quotes  Dukes,  Salomo 
bm  Qabirol,  p.  Z15,  where  the  name  is  corrupted  into  *' Dschumur,"  Yezir 
of  Anuschirwan.  But  see  my  correction  in  Serapeum,  1863,  p.  aio,  n.  18, 
and  other  quotations  in  Hebr,  Vhersets,,  pp.  38a,  874.  Sayings  of  "  Barza- 
chumehr*'  («ic)  after  the  JJjatoidan  KMred  in  Molla  Firuz  Library  {QUaL, 
p.  aaa),  remind  us  of  the  compilation  of  Miskaweih  described  by  De  Saey 
(see  Hebr.  Bibliogr.,  II,  ii8).  Recent  Karaltic  authors  give  the  name  B. 
to  Ohiskijja  {Hebr,  BtbUogr,,  Xm,  zo6,  not  known  to  Oaz^  Revue  dee  it, 
Jidvee,  XII,  8a,  83,  quoted  by  Kauftnann  in  Die  Haggadah  von  Saroiewo, 
Wien,  1898,  p.  398). 
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The  folklore  which  from  its  source  in  India  inundated  all 
Europe,  did  not  find  idle  spectators  in  the  Jews ;  they  took 
an  active  part  in  it.  I  have  detected  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
Prince  and  Dervis,  by  Abraham  ibn  Chisdai,  a  free  transla- 
tion of  the  celebrated  book,  Barlaam  and  Josafat,  which 
really  is  an  Arabic  and  Christian  free  translation  of 
a  biography  of  Buddha.  The  prominent  fables  called 
Khalila  wa'Di/mna,  the  Persian  translation  of  which  is 
quoted  by  Hai  Gaon  and  the  Mischle  Sindabar  (tales  of 
Sindbad),  have  been  partly  transmitted  by  Jews  into 
European  languages  and  translated  into  Hebrew.  The 
Arabic  parable  of  a  controversy  between  men  and  animals 
was  translated  by  Ealonymos  in  one  week. 

If  the  fables  of  Lokman  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  Jews  and  have  not  been  translated  into  Hebrew  before 
it  was  done  by  a  Christian  scholar  of  the  last  century,  it 
proves  its  late  and  Christian  origin,  recognized  in  our  times, 
especially  by  the  late  J.  Derenbourg^. 

Before  Hariri  was  translated  by  Charisi  and  imitated  in 
the  Hebrew  TachkeTnoniy  there  existed  Makamas  by  Josef 
ibn  Aknin  and  Ibn  Zakbal  (Schorr,  he-ChaluZy  HE,  154). 
The  "^DitDH  ^D  of  Josef  ibn  Chrispin  (twelfth  cent.)  is  only  an 
imitation  of  Arabic  prototypes,  and  was  itself  translated  by 
Josef  ibn  *Hasan^  elsewhere  unknown,  in  fifty  Arabic 
Eassidas,  with  the  title  OfinM^K  fDMriD  (copied  A.  1467,  Hebr. 
t/beraetz.,  p.  884).  The  extemporized  verses  of  the  Resch 
Oeluta  Ukba  (beginning  of  the  tenth  century),  mentioned 
by  Abraham  Sacut  (Juchasin,  fol.  120  b,  ap.  Gratz,  Y,  29, 
Lieder),  need  not  be  of  his  own  composition. 

31.    Poetry. 

The  Koran  itself,  with  its  intentional  rhymes,  has  impor- 
tant rhetorical  and  poetical  passages,  which  have  even  been 

^  Beraohja  ha-Nakdan  has,  aooording  to  my  opinion,  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  Arabic  literature  {E$br.  Vbenete,,  pp.  275,  578)  ;  K.  Wameke, 
Marie  de  France,  Halle,  1898,  p.  xlyiii,  corroborates  this  opinion  against  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  J.  Jacobs. 
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used  as  arguments  to  prove  its  divine  origin^.  Whether 
a  great  part  of  the  real  poetry  of  the  Arabs  has  been  much 
read  by  Jews,  is  a  question  which  requires  a  more  special 
investigation,  but  certainly  single  Jews  were  versed  in  that 
part  of  literature.  Jona  ibn  Djana\  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  and 
Salomo  ibn  Qabirol  (see  below)  quote  verses  of  the  Arabs. 

It  is  known  that  poetry,  at  least  what  the  Arabs  called 
poetry,  already  at  an  early  period  was  an  ingredient  of 
life',  in  later  times  an  essential  element  of  culture,  the 
finish  of  the  preparatory  sciences  which  we  call^'humaniora^" 
finally  an  indispensable  arabesque  of  literary  works  of  all 
kinds.  This  certainly  has  contributed  to  the  credit  and 
importance  of  the  quotations  of  sacred  and  profane  hymns 
in  all  sorts  of  Jewish  literature,  even  in  Halachic  and 
Eabbalistic  writings.  The  matter  of  that  poetry,  of  course, 
is  important ;  the  true  old  natural  poetry  of  the  Arabs  (up 
to  the  seventh  century)  was  not  congenial  to  Jewish  ideas. 
The  name  of  the  "  golden  verses  "  (Mudsahhab&t)  is  quoted 
by  the  grammarian,  Isak  ben  Elieser  (in  the  thirteentii,  not 
twelfth,  century),  but  only  to  explain  tlie  connexion  of 
Dnao  with  Tfi  DfD  (Hebr.  Ubersetz.,  pp.  851,  917,  920). 
The  later  art-,  court-,  and  school-poetry  grew  more  and 
more  unnatural,  and  in  consequence  more  abstract,  less 
specific  and  national ;  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  Jews  did 
not  hesitate  to  read  and  to  quote  it.  About  the  mutual 
influence  of  these  quoted  verses  and  sentences,  and  the 
different  forms  of  popular  poetry,  see  Jewish  LiteraivA^, 
§  ao,  and  the  article  "  Typen,"  in  Kobak's  Jeachuruny  VIII 
and  IX.  A  special  investigation  of  these  quotations,  how 
far  they  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  taken  from  other  writ- 
ings, and  of  what  kind  of  writings,  is  still  wanted.  There- 
fore some  detached  remarks  must  suffice  here. 

^  The  Tenes  are  ''miracles,"  hence  rriM  in  the  Hebrew  tranahition  of  the 
Cnsari. 

*  V.  Schack,  Foetie  und  Kunat  der  Amber  in  Spanien,  &c 

*  Josef  ibn  Aknin,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  BealencyJd^  sect  II,  toI.  31, 
p.  5h  ^'  39  <^  <^d  wETabr.  Vberaets.,  p.  33.  Instances  of  guotatioru  are 
eruditely  collected  by  Dukes,  in  his  o^^ip  bm. 
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The  most  important  quotations  that  I  have  oceasion- 
aUy  noted  serve  different  purposes,  for  the  most  part 
exegetical  and  philological  ones ;  for  instance,  ap.  ibn 
Koreiach,  abu  'UWalid^  and  Tanchmi  Jervschalmi.  Ethic- 
philosophical  purposes  were  pursued  by  ibn  Oabirol  (about 
1050)  in  his  Ethics,  and  by  Josef  ibn  Aknin  in  his  above- 
mentioned  work  (f.  20).  Ibn  Oabirol  quotes  some  poems 
of  the  Arabs  which  have  been  omitted  by  the  Hebrew 
translator  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon;  the  whole  Arabic  book  is 
prepared  for  publication.  Moses  ibn  Ezra  composed 
(about  1 1 38)  a  monograph  on  Hebrew  poetry  in  its  con- 
nexion with,  and  relation  to,  the  Arabic ;  his  similar  work 
on  Hebrew  rhetoricisms  has  been  lost  Moses  has  certainly 
studied  with  great  zeal  the  poetical  productions  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  fragments,  cited  in  his  works,  are  also  of 
literary  interest.  He,  in  general,  represents  the  sesthetical 
criticism,  applied  to  the  single  objects,  and  on  the  other  side 
to  the  formal-rhetorical  element.  His  Arabic  style  is  ex- 
tremely elegant  but  overcharged^.  A  little  later  Samuel 
ibn  Abbas  (the  renegade)  frequently  quotes  in  his  writings 
Arabic  poets  (Ahlwardt,  n.  6381),  which  he  had  read,  being 
still  a  Jew^. 

Maimonides  must  here,  as  everywhere,  be  judged  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  He  is,  although  an  admirer  of 
Aristotle,  a  rigorous,  consistent,  ideal  philosopher,  like 
Plato,  and  poetry  was  likewise  not  in  his  favour ;  but  he 
hardly  had  occasion  to  bum  his  own  poems,  which  Jehuda 
ha-Levi  is  said  to  have  done^  His  occasional  remarks 
must  be  understood  by  their  context.  In  the  More, 
I,  %,  he  admonishes  not  to  read  fugitively  the  Bible, ''  the 

^  A  profound  article  on  this  remarkable  book  by  M.  Schreiner  appeared 
in  the  Revue  dee  A.  Juives,  1891,  and  separately  (1892)  ;  I  have  appended 
an  index  of  persons  and  works  quoted  in  that  work  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Abth.  a,  p.  laSf. 

'  See  the  article  on  my  MS.  of  his  If  ham  at-Jahud  by  Schreiner  in  the 
M<mcU89chr,f,  Oesch,  u,  W,  dee  Jud,,  1898,  also  in  a  separate  edition. 

'  According  to  Moses  Rieti,  quoted  by  Elia  Gh.  ben  Benjamin  of 
Genazzano  (MS.  Munich,  n.  iia,  CaM.  BodL,  p.  1986). 
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book  of  guidance  (fcmn,  a  technical  designation  of  the 
Koran)  of  the  old  and  the  later  ones,"  as  one  is  used,  in 
the  hours  drawn  off  from  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  chronicles  and  poetry  (p  ynnn 
^HW^bn  p  nj^  w  TnKini>«).  Munk  translates  the  word 
which  we  rendered  "  chronicles  "  by  histoire ;  ibn  Tibbon 
gives  the  Hebrew  D^DVi  nan.  Schemtob  ibn  Schemtob 
remarks  that  this  is  the  custom  of  the  Christian  priests 
(onK  'nuo).  In  his  introduction  to  the  articles  of  creed, 
inserted  in  his  commentary  on  the  Talmud  {Tractai  Syn- 
hedrin,  chap.  X  or  XI),  libdmonides  blames  ''the  books" 
composed  by  Ben  Sira  because  of  his  physiognomical 
remarks  ^ ;  he  says  that  there  is  neither  science  nor  profit, 
but  only  wasting  of  time  with  empty  things.  nro^K  nnn  im 
SKD^Ki  tM?h  n^Di  [so  read]  1ntwii>K  ana  p  anyi>K  T^y  nmanDi>K 
nTKD  vh\  K.TD  nbv  nb  "^nbn  anai>K  p  «nira  ^3toyi?K  anai  anjri^K 
Dpfi  iKDti^K  ^t6r\  «i>K.  Hebrew :  ^Dim  nan^m  n'lyn  nan  nfio 
p^n  nDDi  D^aiyn.  Thus  Maimonides  does  not  speak  of  real 
history  as  Chwolsohn  *  believes,  but  of  chronicles  as  we  have 
said,  and  the  poetry  which  he  abhorred  is  not  specially 
the  Arabic,  which  results  from  the  above  quoted  passage, 
viz.  his  commentary  on  Aboth  I,  17,  where  he  measures 
poetry  with  the  strict  scale  of  tendency®.  He  remarks,  that 
if  some  sheikhs  and  pious  men  do  not  admit  an  Arabic  poem 
at  festivities  and  weddings — ^be  it  in  praise  of  God  or  of 
wine — on  account  of  the  language,  but  admit  such  a  poem 
if  it  is  Hebrew — ^it  is  absolute  absurdity.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  question  turns  upon  the  language,  whether 
vernacular  or  Arabic  or  Hebrew,  and  the  poem  is  such  as 
excites  mean  passions,  it  is  more  objectionable  to  use  the 
Hebrew  language,  because  it  is  at  once  a  profanation  of 
the  sacred  language^.    We  may  here  remark  that  Maimo- 

*  The  passage  alluded  to  is  7pi3]»  piVu 
'  See  my  Zur  pmudepigr,  Litt  P*  5* 

*  Comp.  the  Resp.  quoted  by  Goldziher  in  M<mat89ckr.f  XXII,  178. 

*  Maimonides  might  have  chosen  a'milder  expression  if  he  opposed  the 
Besponsum  of  a  Gaon  (?);  see  the  semi-spurious  collection  mivn  nyv  (Hetr. 
Bibliogr.j  I,  57,  n.  15a),  on  woi  vntoi,  which  is  not  a  Hebrew  song,  and  on 
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nides  boasts  of  his  having  read  all  works  of  superstition. 
Since  we  know  that  Maimonides  composed  a  Hebrew 
hymn,  we  might  suppose  that  he  also  composed  Arabic 
ones  ;  however,  history  must  not  be  written  by  suppositions. 
Demburg  (Geiger's  ZeUachr.,  1, 105)  points  to  an  Arabic  MS. 
of  the  Escurial  (n.  354,  ap.  Casiii),  where  there  is  an 
anthology  of  the  poems  of  Abdallah  ben  Maimun,  bom  at 
Cordova:  ^J^VK^K  ^Mnpi^K  pD^o  p  nKi?K  nay  uk;  I  do  not 
believe  this  author  to  be  a  Jew  at  all. 

Certainly  different  from  Maimuni  is  Moae  hen  Toh%  the 
author  of  the  poem  m^yiD^M  (also  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  Salomo  da  Piera^),  recently  edited  by  Hirschfeld. 
J.  Gavison  (1605)  translates  a  poem  of  Gazzali  (reprinted 
by  L.  Dukes  in  his  r^xh^  nns^).  Abraham  ibn  Chisdai,  in 
his  translation  of  the  ethical  work  of  Gazzali,  substitutes 
Hebrew  poems  of  Samuel  ha-Nagid  and  others  for  the 
Arabic  texts. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Arabian  poetry,  specially  of  its 
erotic  poems,  is  to  be  found  in  some  rhymes  attributed  to 
Abraham  ibn  Esra,  quoted  by  Jochanan  Alemanno  ("tye^ 
penn,  fol.  45  b,  ed.  Halberstadt),  repeated  by  Dukes  and 
Bosin  *,  which  runs  thus : — 

D^aajn  D^nrwa  orrnv  D^i^Kyoe^n 

niDpii  nion5>Da  D^onKni 

nuD^TDi  nioana  owm 

niTPn  D^iwD3  D^-nnm 

n%cv  'n5>  ninae^nai  onnra  D^i^tnc^m 

a  cantor  who  sings  in  the  Arabic  language.  Israel  Moses  Chassan  in  his  ed. 
(Leghorn,  1869),  f.  59,  refers  to  yxohit^  "^xo  and  ^kdmo  in  vulgar  Arabic ;  he 
quotes  also  Isak  Alfasi  (Beraohot,  t  15  b)  who  forbids  songs  of  praise,  &e,, 
which  the  Arabs  caU  IWH.  (This  is  the  source  not  indicated  by  Llia  di 
Vidas,  Wiy  oh.  10,  f.  104  b,  ed.  Amst.,  1708 ;  see  also  the  Gomm.  of  Ahron 
ha-Leyi  to  Alfasi,  fol.  6a,  of  MS.  Munich,  237;  I  do  not  possess  Bam- 
berger's ed.,  1874.)  See  also  Goldziher,  Mona&Bchr,,  XXII,  i8o.  The  Arch- 
priest  of  Hita  composed  many  songs  for  Moorish  and  Jewish  songstresses 
(see  Sohaok,  PoetU,  &o.,  II,  47, 127). 

^  SOr.  i^btruta,,  p.  932 ;  the  title  is  wanted  in  the  BegiMtr,  p.  1035. 

'  RtivM  «.  OedichUy  kc,,  p.  994 ;  a  short  commentary  is  given  by  Beifmann 
in  ha-Karmel,  YII,  994. 
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Something  similar  is  to  be  found  ap.  Jakob  ben  Eleasar 
{Ozar  nechmad,  11,  i6o).  Joaef  Urn  Ahain,  however, 
banishes  satire,  praise,  and  love  from  poetry  altogether 
{Hebr.  V^bersetz.y  p.  33).  We  must  not  omit  the  fact  that 
even  the  metre  of  recent  Hebrew  poetry  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabs,  probably  of  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ; 
the  passage  respecting  Dunasch  (ap.  Oratz,  V,  540,  and 
Halberstam,  in  the  Hebrew  Jeschurun,  VI,  152),  is  not 
quite  dear. 

3a.    Collections  of  Books. 

We  are  little  informed  about  the  collections  of  books  iu 
olden  times  ^,  but  as  early  as  the  first  mention  of  this 
subject,  viz.  in  the  instruction  about  the  arrangement  of 
libraries  in  the  Testament  of  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon,  this 
author  recommends  the  revising  of  Hebrew  books  every 
month,  the  Arabic  every  two  months  (Zunz,  Zur  Oeschichte, 
232).  Some  persons  applied  themselves  to  transcriptions 
of  Arabic  works  in  Hebrew  characters.  So  Schemtob  ben 
Isak,  of  Tortosa  (thirteenth  century),  who  travelled  on 
business  as  far  as  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  then  settled  in 
Provence  and  Catalonia,  in  the  preface  of  his  translation  of 
Zahmwi's  great  work  {Hebr.  Ubersetz.,  p.  741),  relates  that, 
after  having  finished  his  study  of  medicine,  he,  during 
twenty  years,  applied  himself  to  transcribing  Arabic  works 
in  Hebrew  letters  for  the  use  of  those  who  knew  the  Arabic 
language,  but  not  the  Arabic  writing.  After  having  seen 
that,  in  these  countries,  in  case  of  necessity,  people  applied 
to  Christian  physicians  for  help,  against  the  prohibition  of 
the  old  sages  ^,  he  began  to  translate  Arabic  works  ^.  This 
remark  leads  us  to  a  short  digression. 

*  InstaDcee  of  Jewish  bibliophiles  among  the  Arabs  are  Efraim  (below, 
S  35),  *Imran  b.  'Sudaka  (Geiger,  JM,  ZHtsekr.,  IX,  173). 

'  Schemtob  attributes  here  to  the  old  sages  a  prohibition  which  originally 
refers  to  heathen  (Hebr.  t^bersste.,  p.  79a). 

*  Josef  ibn  Na'hmias  is  not  himself  a  copyist  (Hettinger, 'ap.  Zunz, 
Zur  Oeaeh.,  p.  499),  see  Sebr.  Vberaetz.,  p.  74a 
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^3.    The  Writing  in  Arabic  Chardcters. 

This  subject  is  not  at  all  an  indifferent  one,  and  it  is 
even  important  as  showing  that  in  the  history  of  literature 
in  general  some  objects  are  more  important  than  they 
appear  to  be.  We  have  seen  that  the  more  rigorous 
interpretation  of  the  Mohammedan  rules  of  tolerance 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Arabic  language  and  writing  to 
Christians  and  Jews,  which  should  have  effected  that  the 
latter  wrote  their  Arabic  matters  in  Hebrew  characters, 
the  former  in  Syriac  characters  (ELarschuni)  ^.  Sprenger 
asserts  that  the  Jews  most  probably  had  in  olden  times 
Arabic  books  in  Hebrew  characters,  though  he  does  not 
offer  any  documentary  proofs.  But  there  were  times  and 
circumstances  which  made  the  writing  in  Arabic  characters 
urgent.  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon  in  his  Testament,  quoted 
already  passim,  which  indeed  is  very  interesting  for  the 
history  of  civilization  (Hebrew  text,  p.  4 ;  German  intro- 
duction, p.  xi),  recommends  to  his  son  the  exercise  of 
Arabic  writing,  which  the  latter  had  begun  seven  years  ago, 
as  a  means  by  which  important  men  of  Israel  had  reached 
a  high  rank.  So  Samuel  ha-Nagid,  who  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  pen  in  his  poem,  banning :  "tfiDD  pDn  OK  Dp 
("0  penl  thy  benevolence  I  telll")^    Likewise  his  son  Josef 

>  Comp.  Dukes,  BeUrSge,  ftc,  p.  44,  Karschuni  is,  according  to  Assemani 
(Catal,  MSS,  Biblioffi,  Mediceae  Palat,^  p.  51),  derived  from  Karschun,  the  first 
copyist  of  Syriac  in  Arabic  characters.  Mohammed  is  said  to  have 
summoned  his  secretary  Zeid  ben  Thabit  to  learn  the  writing  of  the  Jews 
for  the  purpose  of  their  correspondence  (Goldziher,  Revue  dea  J^.  Jutves, 
XXVIII,  78).  That  seems  to  suppose  that  this  correspondence  was  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  Arabic  language,  but  with  Hebrew  characters,  which 
is  doubtful. 

'  Sprenger,  in  the  Journal  of  the  AsicUie  Society  qf  Bengalf  1856  (edited  1857), 
p.  376,  comp.  ai3  (Jku  Leben  . ,  .  de$  Mohammed^  I,  56),  JLfr  ^j^i>^ ,  which 
I  have  explained  by  oVv  psvn,  comp.  J\ti\jXm0  for  oVc^  no.  A.  Kuenen, 
<*  L'Islam  "  (in  Bevue  de  VHisL  des  Religionay  YI,  iSSa,  p.  10),  designates  the 
thoughts  of  Sprenger  about  the  pretended  old  "rolls  of  Musa  and  Ibrahim  ** 
as  extrimeiment  avenhareux,    Comp.  also  Hebr,  BibUogr,,  Y,  90. 

*  Dukes,  cronp  im,  pp.  18, 33. 
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and  the  Nasi  Schecbet  (see  Hebr.  Bibliogr^  XTTT,  io6), 
acquired  riches  and  honours  by  the  same  means.  At  the 
end  of  the  testament  he  returns  to  the  same  subject,  and 
recommends  for  that  purpose  the  exact  copying  of  a  book 
written  in  the  Arabic  language  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Nasi  R.  Samuel  [but  Schorr  suggested  privately  that  we 
must  read  here  Schechet  instead  of  Samuel]  ^,  who  learned 
that  language  without  a  teacher.  Naturally,  Maimonides, 
who  lived  in  close  connexion  with  the  Moslems,  wrote 
especially  his  treatises  on  general  subjects  in  Arabic  writing, 
and  even  the  original  copy,  of  his  medical  opinions  and 
treatises  for  instance,  composed  by  order  of  the  governor 
and  some  high  officers.  To  the  personal  relation  between  Jews 
and  Christians  we  shall  return.  Salomo  ibn  Ja'isch  wrote 
his  commentary  on  the  Kanon  in  Arabic  characters^  and  his 
contemporary,  Josef  ibn  Naohmias,  transcribed  it  in  Hebrew 
ones  {Hebr.  (Tbersetz.,  686).  Sui-ely,  a  great  deal  of  the 
Arabic  writings  of  the  Jews  romained  partly  or  entirely 
unknown  to  their  brethren,  while  those  written  with  Arabic 
characters,  were  conserved  either  in  the  original  or  in  Hebrew 
translation  (yet  this  is  more  the  case  with  works  of  more 
general  content).  But  some  specific  Jewish  labours  seem, 
at  the  same  time,  from  different  motives,  also  to  have  been 
written  in  Arabia  The  discussion  of  this  subject  would 
lead  us  almost  to  the  first  period  of  the  Jewish- Arabic  litera- 
ture proper.  Ibn  Ezra  (to  Qen.  ii.  ii)  tells  us  that  Saadia 
Gaon  translated  the  ''Thora"  into  Arabic  language  and 
into  Arabic  writing  (nna^roai,  Catal.  Bodl.,  p.  2185). 
Under  Thora  Rapoport  (Saadia^  note  35)  understands  the 
whole  Bible ;  Tychsen  and  others  believe  that  he  origin- 
ally wrote  in  Hebrew  characters.  This  difference  of 
opinion  has  a  literary  importance,  because  the  corruptions 
of  the  text  must  be  differently  emended  by  conjecture  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  letters.  Qeiger  (Jild.  Zeitachr,, 

^  Dukes  {LUU.  d.  Or.,  YII,  798)  giyes  Samuel  n^,  but  this  word  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  MS.,  and  is  probably  an  addition  without  the  wanted 
brackets. 
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I,  188)  is  not  inclined  to  believe  in  the  Arabic  writing. 
In  his  eyes  it  is  very  improbable,  because  the  Jews  never 
wrote  their  works  in  that  manner,  and  Saadia  composed  his 
works  with  pi*eference  for  Jewish  readers.  It  would  even 
have  checked  his  tendencies,  just  as  if  Mendelssohn  in  the 
last  century  would  have  published  his  German  Bible- 
translation  in  German  characters  (this  parallel  is,  however, 
not  suitable).  Geiger  further  argues :  to  take  Ibn  Ezra's 
report  in  its  verbal  sense  would  oblige  us  to  believe 
in  his  having  seen  the  autograph,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  this  assertion  (but  this  is  not  necessary  at  all). 
Tychsen  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  authorship  at  all, 
and  to  attribute  it  to  a  Samaritan  author.  According 
to  his  opinion,  n:)^n3  does  not  mean  the  writing,  but  the 
style.  So  Isak  Israeli  (IV,  18)  says  of  Samuel  (Tychsen 
substitutes  Josef  Satanas)  that  he  was  expert  in  the  Arabic 
language  Dni^nsai  ^,  '<  what  a  ridiculous  praise  that  a  man 
was  expert  in  painting  Arabic  characters ! "  Such  is  the 
way  of  general  argumentation !  Mecklenburg  {Anncdeny  I, 
228)  even  proposed  to  read  oni^n^^l.  Dukes,  however 
(Litbl.  d.  Or.y  IV,  811),  pointed  to  the  Jews  being  prohibited 
from  writing  in  Arabic  characters.  The  Morescos  also 
wrote  their  Arabic  with  Spanish,  and  the  Spaniards  with 
Arabic  characters,  and  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain  wrote 
their  Spanish  in  Arabic  characters  (Dukes,  Beitrdge, 
P*  45 ;  oomp.  above,  §  22,  p.  483).  Nevertheless,  he  explains 
the  word  DTU^rDSl  by  caligraphy,  which  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews  set  a  great  value  upon^     He  also  opposes  (ibid., 

'  An  old  Karaite  reftites  the  opinion  of  another,  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
read  on  the  sabbath  a  book  written  in  Arabic  characters  {CakU,  MS3,  Lugd,, 
p.  Z09, 1.  4).  I  haye  (ibid.,  p.  no)  conjectured  that  the  unknown  author 
might  be  Jeschoa ;  Fiirst,  Otich.  d.  Kar.y  II,  Z71,  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
quotes  the  conjecture  simply  as  a  fact.  The  question  mentioned  is  treated 
by  Kirkisani  (Poznanski,  in  Kohut's  Semit.  Stud.,  p.  439). 

*  <'  Die  Kunst  des  SchOnschreibens  ist  bei  den  Arabem,  Persem,  TOrken, 
ein  Hauptgegenstand  nicht  bloss  des  Schulunterrichts,  sondem  eine  Art 
Kunsthandwerk,  das  auch  die  Tomehmsten  Leute  oft  mit  Vorliebe  treiben  " 
(C.  N.  Pischon,  D$r  Idam,  Leipzig,  z88i,  p.  63). 
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p.  45)  Oeiger,  but  he  suggests  that  Saadia  had  in  view 
Mohammedan  readers,  and  that  perhaps  he  was  asked  by 
the  Ehalif  to  translate  the  Bible,  like  Josef  ibn  Abitur, 
called  Satanas  (Santas  1),  who  translated  the  Talmud  into 
Arabic  by  order  of  the  Sultan  Alhakim,  a  tale  that,  indeed, 
is  not  yet  quite  dear  in  itself. — The  opinions  being  so 
different,  the  passage  of  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon  offers  a 
sufficient  basis  to  decide  that  Ibn  Ezra  means  the  writing 
in  Arabic  characters,  and  finally  Dukes  himself  (^ip  ^ra, 
p.  31)  came  to  the  same  result. 

Abd  al-Latif,  the  contemporary  of  Maimonides,  asserts 
that  the  latter  added,  at  the  end  of  his  book  More  (n^^n^K, 
which  the  Mohammedans,  with  a  slight  alteration,  called 
n^M^M,  CaiaL,  Bodl.,  p.  1893)  a  malediction  upon  those 
who  should  copy  the  work  in  other  than  Hebrew  characters. 
But  certainly  in  the  lifetime  of  Maimonides  there  already 
existed  MSS.  in  Arabic  writing;  a  proof  of  that  is 
the  circumstance  that  its  translator,  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon, 
derives  some  errors  from  copies  in  Arabic  letters  {Hebr. 
tTbersetz.,  p.  416).  Another  proof  is  the  commentary  of 
the  Arab  Tabrizi,  probably  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  certainly  did  not  use  a  MS.  in  Hebrew  characters; 
Munk  even  found  a  fragment  of  the  book,  where  the 
Bible-verses  were  translated  into  Arabic.  The  commen- 
tary on  Maimonides'  codex  of  law  by  the  Arab  Allah 
al-Din  al-Muwakkit  is,  indeed,  suspected^  as  we  have 
already  said.  A  much  later  author,  J.  Oavison  (Dukes, 
Nachaly  p.  63),  praises  his  son's,  the  physician,  understanding 
the  Arabic  language  and  using  the  Arabic  writing. 


34.    The  Position  of  the  Jevmh-Arabic  Scholar 8^  and 
especially  their  relation  to  the  Moha/mmedans. 

We  have  formerly  considered  the  rules  of  the  law, 
respecting  the  Jews  in  general,  with  the  remark  that 
the  situation  of  some  individuals  was  an  exceptional  one ; 
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we  now  have  to  deal  with  this  latter,  and  this  chapter  is  to 
represent  at  once  the  biographical  part  of  this  introduction. 

The  lives  of  scholars,  and  especially  of  the  Jewish,  are 
monotonous,  and  the  contents  and  the  importance  of  their 
writings  are  rarely  illustrated  by  the  events  of  their  life. — 
If  the  latter  have  been  collected  with  great  industry,  it  has 
been  done  for  different  purposes,  either  to  ascertain  the 
time  of  the  writings  and  their  reference  to  others,  or  as 
a  means  for  other  purposes,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  interest  and  the  piety  which  in  our  times  exhibits 
itself  to  excess  in  the  service  of  autographs  and  relics. 
But  here  we  shall,  with  preference,  gather  the  circum- 
stances of  life  that  characterize  the  situation  of  the  Jews  and 
their  literary  activity  with  respect  to  their  Mohammedan 
countrymen  and  the  Arabic  literature  in  general,  and  not 
only  of  those  whose  literary  works  are  known  with  certainty. 

We  may  reduce  the  different  relations  which  are  merging 
one  into  the  other,  to  some  categories,  as:  the  personal 
situation  of  an  author,  for  instance,  in  the  service  of 
a  governor — a  public  office — a  personal  relation  to  an 
Arabic  scholar  as  teacher  or  pupil — the  influence  of  the 
works  of  Jews  on  the  development  of  literature.  We  shall 
arrange  our  survey  of  the  most  important  facts,  partly  in 
a  chronological  order,  partly  in  a  material  division.  But 
before  entering  into  particulars,  we  must  premise  some 
general  remarks^. 

Of  the  different  occupations  of  the  Jews  and  the  literary 
disciplines  they  cultivated,  there  were  especially  two,  viz. 
medicine  and  mathematics,  that  brought  the  Jews  into 
closer  connexion  with  the  Moslems. 

'  The  foUowing  paragraph  in  the  German  language  has  been  inserted, 
without  exact  indication  of  the  sources,  in  Brann's  Jahrijueh  eur  Bdehrung 
tind  UtUerhdUung  (appended  to  the  JUd,  VoOta-  %md  Hauskalendtr),  Breslau, 
1898,  pp.  73-80,  and  1899,  pp.  38-43. 

M.  Steinschneideb. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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LIBERAL  JUDAISM  IN   ENGLAND:   ITS 
DIFFICULTIES  AND  ITS  DUTIES. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  start  this  article  by  an  attempt 
at  definition.  The  kind  of  Judaism  which  the  word  '*  liberal " 
is  intended  to  imply  will  become  adequately  clear  in  the 
sequel.  For  the  present  I  will  merely  assume  that  the 
term  has  a  real,  and  more  or  less  definite  meaning.  But 
if  I  evade  definition  at  the  outset,  I  hope  that  otherwise 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  my  words  and  phrases  plain.  The 
subject  is  too  important  for  ambiguity. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
Englana  who  may  rightly  be  described  as  liberal  Jews, 
though  their  attachment  or  relation  to  Judaism  may 
vary  from  close  to  remote.  But  these  liberal  Jews  have 
no  organization  or  coherence.  It  can  ha^y  be  said  that 
the  so-called  reform  synagogue  in  London,  with  its  allies 
in  Manchester  and  Bradford,  fulfils  such  an  end.  A  large 
number  of  the  London  and  Manchester  members  at  any 
rate,  including  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  prominent, 
would  repudiate  the  appellation  "  liberal "  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  will  be  used  in  this  article.  It  seems  therefore 
true  to  say  that  liberal  Judaism  in  England  has  no  oiganized 
expression  or  embodiment. 

It  may  be  asked :  What  are  the  reasons  for  this  lack 
of  organization  1  Are  the  liberal  Jev^  so  tiny  a  minority 
that  they  must  remain  as  scattered  units  among  a  vast 
and  organized  majority  of  conservatives  ?  This  is  unlikely ; 
in  London  alone  there  would  in  all  probability  be  more 
than  enough  ** liberal"  Jews  to  found  and  maintain  a 
large  synagogue  of  their  own.    The  true  explanation  must 
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rather  be  sought  in  a  number  of  considerations,  not 
all  of  which  are  whoUy  creditable  to  the  "liberal"  Jews 
themselves. 

(i)  A  new  movement  requires  a  master  mind,  an  urgent 
apostle,  to  take  the  lead  and  show  the  way.  Such  a  person 
has  not  yet  arisen  amongst  us.  Meanwhile,  though  a  large 
number  of  persons  feel,  more  or  less  consciously,  that  the 
position  of  conservative  Judaism  is  as  untenable  as  its 
embodiment  is  unattractive,  they  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  what  should  or  could  be  put  in  its  place.  They 
realize,  more  or  less  fully,  the  great  complexity  of  the 
problem,  the  intricacy  and  delicacy  of  the  whole  matter. 
They  are  (more  or  less  consciously)  perplexed,  harassed 
and  benumbed  by  the  difficulties  of  ^'reform,"  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  every  suggested  form  of  liberal  Judaism, 
whether  in  theoretic  expression  or  in  outward  embodi- 
ment, presents  to  the  critical  understanding.  It  is  tolerably 
easy  to  know  what  "  liberal  Judaism "  does  not  or 
cannot  mean;  it  is  far  less  easy  to  decide  what  it  does. 
For  within  its  borders  there  is  doubtless  included  a  con- 
siderable divergency  of  opinion  and  belief.  And  this 
variety  would  naturally  make  concerted  action  more 
difficult,  or  even  hinder  its  inception. 

(2)  There  exists  a  great  dislike  of  strife  and  disxmion. 
It  is  so  far  easier  to  abstain  and  do  nothing.  There  are 
"conservative"  members  of  the  family  to  be  considered. 
Pain  would  be  inflicted  upon  a  near  relative.  A  mere 
abstention  from  synagogue  causes  no  disturbance  or  irrita- 
tion ;  to  attend  a  synagogue  where  the  service  was  entirely 
in  English  would  be  far  more  disliked ;  to  be  instrumental 
in  founding  such  a  one  would  be  worst  of  all.  Most  persons 
shrink  from  family  feuds  and  firom  the  infliction  of  pain. 
Liberals,  not  unnaturally,  are  able  to  sympathize  with  and 
to  appreciate  the  conservative  position;  the  conservatives 
show  a  perhaps  equally  natural  incapacity  to  understand 
the  position  of  liberals. 

(3)  The  time  is  considered  inopportune.    (And  what  a 
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relief  it  is  when  difficult  action  can  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned on  the  cogent  ground  of  inopportunity !)  It  is 
argued  that  the  practical  problems  which  beset  the  com- 
munity are  so  grave  and  large  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  divide  and  disunite.  Theoretical  questions  must  be  post- 
poned till  a  more  convenient  season.  Practical  workers  of 
every  shade  of  opinion  must  combine  to  tackle  practical 
difficulties.  Again,  when  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
foreign  countries  is  so  grave  as  it  is  now,  the  time  is 
unsuited  for  contentious  movements.  English  Jews  in 
particular  must  present  a  united  front  in  order,  when 
occasion  offers,  to  help  their  brethren  in  fedth  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  or  in  other  lands.  The  measure  of  truth 
in  this  argument  is  apparent  to  all. 

(4)  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  are  many 
"liberal"  Jews,  who  may  rightly  be  dubbed  as  "indiffer- 
entists."  Religion  does  not  appeal  to  some;  to  others 
Judaism  is  far  off  and  uninteresting.  There  are  many, 
in  all  probability,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  that  which 
is,  but  who  would  not  put  themselves  to  any  trouble  or 
inconvenience  in  order  to  seek  a  remedy.  They  will  remain 
quietly  discontented  and  distant,  while  their  children  may 
be  expected  to  drop  off  more  completely  still,  or  to  join 
other  religious  denominations. 

These  four  reasons  give  a  tolerably  comprehensive  ex- 
planation for  the  unorganized  condition  of  liberal  Judaism. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  I  have  attempted  to  depict  the 
situation  too  favourably.  Let  me  now  indicate  the  dangers 
and  drawbacks  which  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
involves  and  implies. 

(i)  From  the  religious  point  of  view,  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews  are  becoming,  gradually  but  increasingly, 
alienated  from  the  community.  No  religious  body  can 
view  a  fact  of  this  kind  with  equanimity  or  unconcern. 

(2)  Some  of  these  Jews  may  become  lost  to  religion. 
Some  may  continue  religious  in  one  of  two  ways :  either 
they  may  join  some  other  religious  body  (e.g.  the  Unitarians), 
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or  they  may  be  capable  of  preserving  religion  in  their  own 
lives  and  souls  without  any  dose  relation  to  any  particular 
denomination  and  without  any  outward  or  definite  '^  forms." 
It  is  true  that  an  unattached  religiousness  such  as  this  may 
be  of  the  purest  kind  and  of  the  highest  worth ;  but  herein 
lies  the  gist  of  the  third  drawback  or  evil  of  the  present 
situation. 

(3)  A  considerable  amount  of  potential,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  developed  religiousness  and  spirituality  are 
actually  being  lost  to  the  community  and  to  Judaism. 
Both  the  possibilities,  or  rather  both  the  actualities,  here 
mentioned  are  grievous  to  contemplate.  If  many  Jews  are 
becoming  non-religious,  who  could  have  been  kept  within 
the  religious  fold  by  an  organized  presentation  of  liberal 
Judaism,  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  liberals  is 
great.  Moreover,  the  non-religious  Jew  is  beset  by  peculiar 
temptations.  Having  lost  his  religion,  he  too  often 
becomes  a  materialist.  The  other  phases  of  idealism, 
outside  of  religion,  do  not  in  many  cases  adequately  attract 
him.  The  highest  idealism  being  lost,  no  lower  form 
seems  able  even  partially  to  supply  its  place.  That  the 
Jew,  whose  very  existence  stands  for  religion  and  for 
nothing  else  at  all,  should  be  lost  to  religion  is  a  crying 
anomaly ;  it  is  a  disgrace,  almost  a  scandal.  Scarcely  less 
sad,  though  far  less  serious  for  humanity  as  a  whole,  is  it 
to  think  that  Judaism  is  not  only  unable  to  foster  and 
develop  all  potential  religiousness  within  its  own  borders, 
but  that  some  developed  religiousness  of  a  high  order  is 
actually  lost  to  the  Jewish  stream.  It  is  not  indeed  lost 
to  the  world.  "  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine 
issues."  But  it  is  lost  to  Judaism.  It  does  not  fructify 
and  improve  it.  It  does  not  increase  the  spiritual  store, 
it  does  not  raise  the  religious  level,  of  the  community 
itself.  To  every  reader  of  this  article  there  are  probably 
known  two  or  three  persons  to  whom  the  foregoing 
sentences  closely  and  pre-eminently  apply.  That  they  live 
their  religious  life  outside  of  the  community  and  of  Judaism 
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does  not  in  their  case  impair  its  worth ;  it  is  the  oommunity 
and  Judaism  which  are  the  losers. 

May  we  provisionally  use  the  term  '* liberal  Jews"  to 
indicate  the  persons  (admittedly  a  considerable  number) 
to  whom  the  Jewish  religion^  as  it  is  currently  expounded, 
and  as  in  outward  form  and  embodiment  it  actually  exists, 
does  not  seem  to  appeall  Of  these  persons,  some,  being 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  religion  altogether — their  interests 
or  even  their  ideals  lie  in  other  directions — would  hardly 
seem  to  belong  to  the  category  under  review.  Even  as 
to  them  the  grave  question  still,  however,  remains:  to 
what  cause  is  their  present  indifference  duel  Others 
again  may  be  justly  called  '*  religious,"  but  their  religion 
is  more  or  less  independent  of,  and,  as  they  think,  unrelated 
to  Judaism.  Those  who  form  the  first  two  divisions 
might  perhaps  be  called  '<  nominal "  Jews.  A  third  divi- 
sion includes  all  those  who^  as  regards  their  religion, 
feel  convinced  that  it  is  both  '* liberal"  and  Jewish. 
Strictly,  the  term  "  liberal  Jews "  should  be  only  applied 
to  these,  but,  as  an  actual  fact,  the  persons  who  are 
included  in  the  second  and  third  divisions  shade  off  into 
each  other,  .and  are  not  separated  by  any  hard  and  fast 
lines.  To  many  in  the  second  division  sentiment  (more 
racial  than  religious  perhaps,  but  yet  not  racial  only) 
takes  the  place  of  reasoned  conviction.  But  a  more  or 
less  definite  Jewish  consciousness  is  the  result. 

Now  let  us  ask,  generally,  what  are  the  causes  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  liberal  and  nominal  Jews  with 
existing  Judaism  1  The  answer  is  complicated.  Doubtless 
the  fundamental  reason  would  be  that  belief  in  many  of 
the  tenets  of  orthodox  Judaism  has  waxed  cold.  In  the 
present  age  of  religious  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  same 
influences  which  alienate  the  Christian  firom  the  Church 
alienate  the  Jew  from  the  Synagogue.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  there  are  other  reasons  of  a  different  kind.  Of 
these  we  have  first  to  speak.  For  one  has  to  remember 
that  definite  and  reasoned  beliefs  are  not  the  property  of 
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many.  For  one  person  who  has  become  a  nominal  Jew 
because  he  no  longer  believes  in  miracles,  there  are  ten 
who  drop  off  from  those  other  reasons  which  we  have  now 
to  consider. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  preface  the  subject  by  asking 
one  more  question:  Why  do  so  many  of  tiiose  '* liberal" 
Jews,  who  are  not  indifferent  to  religion  altogether,  yet 
seldom  or  never  attend  public  worship  in  a  synagogue  ? 

Now  one  must  not  confound  attachment  to  Judaism 
with  attendance  at  Synagogue.  There  are  many  persons^ 
not  only  religious,  but  possessed  of  a  Jewish  religious 
consciousness,  who  under  exieting  circumstances  do  not 
eare  to  attend  the  Synagogue  services.  But  Synagogue 
attendance  has,  nevertheless,  a  double  signification.  First 
of  all,  those  persons  who  have  lost  their  Jewish  religious 
consciousness  do  (Uao  cease  to  enter  the  Synagogue ;  and, 
secondly,  a  prolonged  abstention  from  the  Synagogue 
may  cause  or  accelerate  the  loss  of  the  Jewish  religious 
consciousness  as  well.  For  the  Synagogue  service  is  the 
outward  symbol  of  the  corporate  sense—the  sense  of  be- 
longing to  a  community,  to  a  distinct  religious  brotherhood. 
One  can  indeed  retain  a  vivid  sense  of  being  religiously 
a  Jew  without  the  Synagogue,  but  as  human  nature  is, 
and  as  we  Jews  live  now,  it  is  difficult,  and  needs  very 
anxious  and  deliberate  care.  I  shall  later  on  have  to 
urge  that  under  existing  circumstances,  when  on  the  one 
hand  the  existing  Synagogue  services  are  so  unsympathetic 
to  many,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  chance  of  successfully 
organizing  more  *' liberal"  services  seems  as  yet  so  small, 
this  anxious  and  deliberate  care  has  become  a  most  solemn 
and  urgent  duty.     But  this  is  to  anticipate. 

I  have  often  asked  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  one  of  the  class  now  under  discussion,  to  write  an 
article  for  this  Review  called:  "Why  I  do  not  go  to 
Synagogue."  He  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  this 
if  the  article  may  be  anonymous.  It  is  the  old  story. 
That  he  does  not  attend  Synagogue  does  not  pain  his 
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relatives,  or  at  any  rate,  they  have  grown  completely  ac- 
customed to  the  situation.  That  he  should  give  his  reasons 
would,  however,  cause  them  pain.  Under  the  rule  by  which 
anonymous  articles  are  not  accepted  in  this  Review,  my 
request  fell  through ;  if  my  friend  reads  this  paper,  I  hope 
he  will  find  that  I  have  included  some,  if  not  most,  of  the 
reasons  which  he  himself — a  far  better  authority! — ^would 
have  given  us. 

(i)  The  first  reason  doubtless  is  that  the  services  are 
conducted  in  Hebrew.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  of  necessity 
or  through  indifference,  many  English  Jews  are  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  quickly  forget  what  they 
learned  as  children.  Hebrew  is  no  longer  an  attraction ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  a  deterrent. 

(2)  The  service  itself  is  found  to  be  uninteresting. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Reading  of  the  Law, 
which  is  often  dull  and  unspirituaL  The  method  of  read* 
ing  makes  the  portion  even  longer  than  it  need  other* 
wise  be. 

(3)  There  is  too  little  modernity  or  concession  to  western 
ideas  and  feelings.  There  is  no  organ ;  the  singing  is  poor ; 
there  are  no  English  hymns  in  which  the  congregation 
can  join. 

(4)  The  sexes  are  separated.  The  wife  cannot  sit  by  her 
husband ;  the  mother  cannot  sit  by  her  son.  Orientalism 
pervades  the  service. 

(5)  The  general  result  is  unsatisfying  to  many.  Hence 
the  suspicion  arises  as  to  whether  an  unsatisfied  attendant 
at  Synagogue  had  not  better  become  a  r^ular  abstainer. 
Is  he  not  playing  the  part  of  a  hypocrite,  professing  or 
appearing  to  believe  what  he  does  not  believe,  and  injuring 
rather  than  advancing  the  cause  of  morality  and  truth? 
^'What  good,"  it  is  asked,  '*in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word,  does  the  Synagogue  do  to  me ;  and  what  good,  in 
the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  do  I  do  to  others  by  attending 
its  services  1 " 

(6)  In  this  catalogue  of  reasons  it  would  be  cowardly 
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to  ignore  the  question  of  Saturday.  Most  of  our  leaders 
shut  their  eyes  to  its  gravity.  But  the  policy  of  the  ostrich, 
though  convenient^  is  also  dangerous.  What  the  right 
solution  is  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see;  and  for  the 
present  the  unsatisfactory  statvs  quo  may  be  less  dangerous 
than  any  measure  of  change.  But  where  one  member  of 
a  family — and  especially  its  head — is  regularly  absent  from 
Synagogue,  it  is  inevitable  but  that  his  example  should 
have  a  serious  influence  upon  all  the  rest. 

I  will  not  discuss  how  far  all  these  objections  are  well 
founded.  That  there  is  some  truth  in  them  can  hardly  be 
denied.  A  reason,  often  perhaps  overlooked,  why  they  have 
special  force  with  many  liberal  and  cultivated  persons  is 
that  the  Synagogue  is  contrasted  with  the  chapel  or  the 
church.  Some  who  are  not  disturbed  by  differences  of 
dogma  find  their  religious  feelings  better  stimulated  by 
a  beautiful  service  in  a  church ;  others,  to  whom  Jewidi 
and  Christian  Monotheism  seem  merely  temporary  varieties 
of  an  eternal  reality  above  them  both,  are  not  unnaturally 
attracted  by  the  simple,  intelligible,  and  modem  service  of 
a  Unitarian  chapel.  This  last  consideration  is  connected 
with  a  more  general  feeling  about  Judaism  as  a  whole 
that  it  is  an  essentially  oriental  religion,  which  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  other  sides  and  aspects  of  our  full- 
fledged  western  lives.  There  are,  for  instance,  aesthetic 
elements  in  Judaism,  but  they  are  not  suited  to  western 
conditions  and  minda  Some  rites  are  unaesthetic  altogether. 
Contrast,  for  example,  the  initiatory  rites  of  baptism  and 
circumcision.  The  dogmas  and  the  narratives  which  under^ 
lie  both  may  be  equally  untrue;  but  the  one  is  capable 
of  spiritualization,  the  other  is  not.  Circumcision,  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  primordial  ideas  and  practices  pf  a 
highly  superstitious  and  barbarous  kind,  is  a  great  stum- 
blingblock  for  modem  minds,  whether  from  the  aesthetic, 
the  spiritual,  or  the  critical  point  of  view. 

These  considerations  pave  the  way  for  the  more  general 
reasons  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  many  liberal  or  nominal 
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Jews  with  existing  Judaism.  Dissatisfaction  is  perhaps 
not  altogether  the  right  word :  in  many  oases  one  might 
more  accurately  speak  of  aloofness  or  estrangement. 

Before  the  days  of  emancipation,  before  the  days  when 
in  school  and  university  and  club,  in  business  and  charity, 
in  public  affiiirs  and  social  intercourse,  the  Jew  b^an  to 
mix  freely  with  the  Christian ;  in  older  days  still,  when  the 
Jew  did  not  read  non-Jewish  books  or  think  non-Jewish 
thoughts,  his  life  and  environment  were  all  of  a  piece.  How 
different  from  now.  There  are  many  English  Jews  ^diose 
surroundings  are  almost  completely  non-Jewish.  In  addition 
to  the  influences  of  school  and  college,  their  friends,  their 
work,  their  interests  are  all  away  and  aloof  from  Judaism. 
The  books  they  read  are  wholly  non-Jewish.  Their  real 
religion  is  perhaps  largely  obtained  from  poets,  such  as 
Browning  and  Tennyson.  Official  Judaism  is  quite  remote 
frx>m  their  lives  and  thoughts ;  they  know  very  little  about 
it.  Some  persons  there  are  whose  minds  are  so  constituted 
that  they  are  unperceptive  of  disharmonies ;  there  are  others 
again  whose  minds  are,  as  it  were,  made  up  of  several  and 
separate  compartments.  They  do  not  want  their  religion, 
whether  as  doctrine  or  as  outward  form,  to  be  related  to 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  to  the  larger  number  the  dis- 
sonance is  (more  or  less  consciously)  disagreeable  and 
unsatisfactory.  Judaism  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
fully  adapted  itself  to  the  changed  conditions  under  which  it 
has  to  live.  Perhaps  it  has  not  fully  realized  that  a  man's 
real  and  vital  religion  is  moulded  and  enriched  nowadays 
from  many  other  sources  than  the  Bible,  public  worship, 
or  ceremonial  exercises.  Conversation,  reading  (whether 
it  be  of  poets,  philosophers,  essayists,  novelists,  or  what 
not),  music  and  painting,  all  contribute.  These  ex  hypo^ 
iheei^  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration,  are  mainly 
non-Jewish.  If  a  man  is  not  receptive  to  their  influences, 
so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  he  may  become  non-reli- 
gious altogether.  If  he  is  receptive  to  them,  the  religion 
he   acquires   may   be,   if  not  ttn-Jewish,  at  all  events 
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independent  of  the  Synagogue  or  even  of  Judaism.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  number  of 
**  nominal "  Jews  should  tend  to  increase.  Any  organized 
creed  which  desires  to  keep  its  hold  upon  those  bom 
within  its  pale  must  reckon  with  these  other  sources 
of  religion,  and  either  harmonize  with  them,  or  counteract 
or  control  them.  Judaism,  as  the  small  minority,  cannot 
achieve  the  third.  There  remains  harmony  or  counter- 
action. The  second  can  no  longer  be  attempted  with 
success  for  those  for  whom  it  would  be  most  required. 
But  is  not  harmony  still  feasible  ? 

We  have  to  press  the  probing  knife  still  deeper.  For 
many  of  us  are  aware  that  this  feasibility  is  denied 
by  most  persons  of  education  and  thought  who  are  out- 
side the  Jewish  limits.  They  think  that  Judaism  cannot 
become  a  religion  for  the  West.  A  Reformed  Judaism 
must,  they  think,  be  a  mere  transition  to  some  form  of 
" Unitarianism "  or  "Theism."  It  is  probable  that  this 
view  is  partly  operative,  in  a  more  or  less  inarticulate  sort 
of  way,  in  the  minds  of  many  liberal  Jews.  Its  grounds, 
as  they  present  themselves  to  such  persons,  are,  I  believe, 
the  following: 

(i)  The  conception  of  Judaism,  which  our  Prayer-books 
and  public  worship  imply,  is  that  of  a  perfect  law  given  to 
Moses  and  recorded  by  him  in  a  book  known  as  the 
Pentateuch.  All  cultivated  persons,  and  very  many  un- 
cultivated ones  as  well,  know  that  each  term  of  this 
proposition  is  inaccurate.  The  law  is  not  perfect ;  it  was 
not  given  to  Moses ;  it  was  not  recorded  by  him  in  a  book. 
The  present  writer  fully  admits  the  gravity  of  this  con- 
trariety between  theory  and  fact.  A  sort  of  critical  shiver 
runs  through  him  when  at  each  Synagogue  service  the 
sacred  scroll  is  elevated,  and  the  solemn  words  are  pro- 
claimed: "This  is  the  Law  which  Moses  set  before  the 
children  of  Israel."  But  can  Judaism  free  itself  from 
this  difficulty  and  remain  Judaism  still? 

(2)   Connected   with    this    Pentateuchal  problem,  and 
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including  it,  are  the  larger  questions  concerning  Revelation, 
Inspiration  and  Miracles,  which  affect  both  Jew  and 
Christian,  though  in  different  ways  and  proportions. 

(3)  Another  difficulty  is  connected  with  considerations 
which  have  been  touched  upon  before.  We  have  seen  that 
the  environment  of  many  English  Jews  is  entirely  non<r 
Jewish.  Even  if  such  persons  do  not  read  directly  religious 
literature,  they  often  read  semi-religious  books  such  as  In 
Memoriam  and  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Such  books  are  more  or 
less  Christian  in  character.  It  is  their  common  assumption 
that  the  most  noble  life  which  has  ever  been  lived  is  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  highest  and  purest  religious 
teaching,  hitherto  achieved,  was  given  by  him.  The  New 
Testament  itself  is  no  longer  a  closed  book  to  many  Jews. 
They  are  aware  that,  whether  officially  or  unofficially,  a  large 
number  of  Christians  no  longer  believe  in  the  divine  birth 
and  miraculous  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  nevertheless  regard 
him  as  their  religious  master.  The  book  of  his  life  and 
teaching  is  very  attractive.  Yet  Judaism  does  not  as  yet 
seem  able  to  take  up  towards  the  New  Testament  and  its 
hero  an  adequately  comprehending  attitude.  It  is  still 
(in  the  eyes  of  many  libend  and  nominal  Jews)  too  disposed 
to  ignore  or  deny  the  new  contributions  to  religion  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  made. 

(4)  But  can  Judaism  be  '*  reformed  *"l  It  is  idle  to  deny 
that  there  are  many  persons  who,  without  belief  in  the 
truth  of  orthodox  Judaism,  have  also  little  belief  in  reform. 
The  common  objection  is  that  Judaism  cannot  adapt  itself 
to  critical  conclusions  or  to  the  modem  spirit  without  divest- 
ing itself  of  its  racial  or  national  integuments,  and  that  it 
cannot  divest  itself  of  these  integuments  without  ceasing 
to  be  Judaism.  Here  then  we  have  the  familiar  difficulty 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  A  national  religion  is  disliked. 
In  the  liturgy  the  perpetual  emphasis  of  *^  Israel "  grates 
upon  the  ear.  For  that  perpetually  recurring  term  some 
would  desire  to  substitute  '^  humanity."  Yet,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  believed  that  to  denationalize  is  to  destroy.    In 
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Judaism  it  is  supposed  that  religion  and  race  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  There  are  even  those  who  say:  ''While  as  a 
religion  Judaism  does  not  appeal  to  us,  it  has  old  and 
tender  associations  as  a  picturesque  collection  of  family 
customs  and  national  traditions.  Your  cold  and  colourless 
reform  Judaism  is  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other." 

(5)  Preachers  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  religious  mission 
of  Judaism.  But  there  is  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
it  has  not  been  sufGciently  indicated  what  that  mission 
exactly  is.  Judaism,  it  is  said,  "  produced  "  Christianity ; 
but  what  religious  work  have  the  Jews  accomplished  since, 
or  what  religious  work  is  there  still  left  for  them  to  do  ? 
The  usual  answer  is  that  their  mission  is  to  spread  or 
to  maintain  the  pure  Monotheistic  idea.  This  reply,  how- 
ever, even  if  adequate,  does  not  provoke  adequate  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  argued  or  it  is  felt  that  Monotheism  will  come 
of  itself.  Already  a  large  number  of  ^*  nominal "  Christians 
have  private  doubts  about  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  No  one 
can  say  that  these  doubts  have  arisen  because  of  Judaism 
or  by  the  influence  of  Judaism.  Further  doubts,  then,  will 
come  in  the  same  way.  Again,  if  the  only  object  of  Judaism 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  Monotheistic  idea,  why  may  not 
Jews,  if  they  please,  join  Unitarian  or  Theistic  communities? 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  is  equally 
maintained  by  them.  ''Theism"  avoids  those  harassing 
difficulties  of  criticism  and  race  which  perplex  and  trouble 
the  modem  and  philosophic  Jew.  Again,  the  very  liberality 
of  modem  Judaism  stands  a  little  in  its  way.  It  is 
regularly  preached  that  by  far  the  most  important  thing  is 
conduct,  that  members  of  the  most  various  denominations 
can  all  lead  pure  and  noble  and  self-sacrificing  lives.  The 
doctrine  is  wholesome  and  true,  but  it  is  inevitable  that, 
under  the  influence  of  it,  many  persons  should  ask  whether 
the  speculative  eiTor  of  even  orthodox  Christians  (who, 
after  all,  are  not  idolaters)  is  of  so  very  much  consequence. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty,  modem  Judaism  almost  boasts  of 
being  a  non-proselytizing  religion.    Is  it  to  be  wondered 
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at  that  there  are  persons  who  ask  whether  it  can  be  so 
necessary  to  maintain  a  religion  which  it  is  so  unnecessary 
to  communicate  to  others  ?  The  duty  of  mere  existence  is 
unattractive ;  it  does  not  stimulate  active  devotion.  It  does 
not  adequately  appeal  to  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
men. 

(6)  It  must  be  fully  conceded  by  all,  whether  we  like 
it  or  no,  that  religious  sentiment  or  emotion  among  the 
Jews  of  England  was,  in  the  past,  largely  maintained  by 
feelings  of  race.  Now  among  the  more  cultured  Jews  of 
England,  race  feelings  are  largely  passing  away.  And 
this  for  three  reasons.  First,  English  Jews  have  become 
Englishmen,  fully  identified  with  theii*  fellow  citizens 
of  other  creeds  in  national  feeling,  habits  and  thoughts. 
Secondly,  there  is  no  anti-Semitism  in  England,  and 
therefore  English  Jews  are  not  driven  back  into  their 
own  community  for  all  social  intercourse  and  public 
work.  Men  and  women,  whether  of  Teutonic  or  Semitic 
blood,  mix  freely  with  each  other.  Thirdly,  the  modem 
idea  is  extending  that  religion  should  Tiot  be  limited 
by  race.  That  Judaism  should  be  a  purely  national 
religion  is  an  irritating  limitation.  But  a  new  sentiment 
to  supplant  the  old  is  not  yet  full  blown.  Thus  the 
three  elements,  which  some  would  say  supply  the  driving 
force  in  most  religions,  are  all  being  weakened.  The  old 
belief  in  the  Perfect  Law  is  evaporating ;  the  rites  which 
that  Law  ordered  or  suggested  are  no  longer  being  observed ; 
and  lastly,  the  old  religious  sentiment,  which  depended  on 
or  was  mixed  up  with  racial  or  national  considerations,  is 
also  cooling  down  and  dwindling  away.  Hence  the  Jew 
grows  increasingly  aloof  from  Judaism,  and  Judaism  seems 
to  him  more  and  more  distant  and  unappealing. 

Nor  can  it  fairly  be  urged  that  these  reasons  are 
exaggerated  or  imaginary.  Some  of  them  doubtless  are 
felt  more  by  one  person,  and  some  by  another.  By  one 
they  are  regularly  formulated;  in  another  they  may  be 
only  sub-conscious.     But  they  are,  I  think,  sufficiently 
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real,  numerous  and  grave,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  fistct 
of  there  being  so  many  *'  nominal "  Jews  in  England  is 
not  merely  because  of  indifferentism,  ignorance,  or  sloth. 
No  doubt  all  these  are  contributing  causes;  but,  taken 
alone  and  by  themselves,  they  do  not  sufficiently  explain 
the  facts. 

The  object  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said  is  to  make  the 
situation  clear.  The  purpose  of  what  follows  is  to  set  forth 
some  reasons  why  liberal  Jews  should  not  be  discouraged 
and  become  alienated,  and  why  nominal  Jews  should  re- 
main nominal  no  longer.  The  one  urgent  requirement  is  that 
the  Jewish  religious  consciousness  should  be  actively  and 
vividly  maintained.  The  liberals  and  nominals  must  feel 
themselves  Jews  by  religion,  and  not  merely  Jews  by  race ; 
they  must  teach  this  consciousness  to  their  children  and 
hand  it  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Out  of  and 
through  this  consciousness,  as  its  deliberate  expression 
and  issue,  they  must  seek  to  live  the  religious  life.  It  is  a 
secondary,  though  by  no  means  an  unimportant  matter  how 
this  Jewish  religious  consciousness  is  to  express  itself  in 
outward  form  and  embodiment.  It  may  do  so  by  separate 
services  and  Synagogues,  answeiing  to  its  own  inward  and 
liberal  beliefs ;  it  may  do  so  by  clinging,  in  spite  of  much 
that  is  repellent  and  distasteful,  to  existing  institutions,  and 
attempting  to  liberalize  from  within ;  it  may  retreat  within 
the  home,  and,  for  a  time,  give  up  any  public  worship  or 
collective  organization :  but,  whichever  method  or  methods 
it  may  adopt,  its  great  and  predominating  object  must  be 
the  maintenance  in  all  fervour  and  purity  of  the  distinct 
and  definite  religious  consciousness  within  every  Jewish 
souL 

Why,  then,  should  Jews  remain  Jews?  The  question 
implies  that  there  is  something  worth  staying  for.  And 
I  must  be  prepared  to  answer  the  doubt  of  the  nominal 
Jew,  who  may  ask  (either  sadly  or  indifferently):  '^Is 
Judaism  reformable  ?  "  or  again :  '*  Are  we  to  maintain  our 
keen  Jewish  consciousness,  and  perchance  also  our  active 
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membership  of  the  Synagogue,  for  our  own  sakes,  or  for 
the  sake  of  other  Jews,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  outer  world  ?  " 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  last  alternative  contains 
the  real  kernel  of  the  problem.  K  for  the  sake  of  the 
worldy  that  is  for  the  sake  of  religion,  we  ought  all  to 
retain  our  Jewish  consciousness,  then  the  greater  clearly 
includes  the  less.  But  if  Judaism,  so  far  as  the  world  goes, 
is  doomed  and  useless,  then  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
sooner  we  all  abandon  it  the  better.  Let  us,  through  *'  mixed 
marriages,"  hasten  our  own  dissolution,  and  no  longer 
attempt  to  buttress  up  an  anachronism.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing a  Jew  myself,  would  not  the  better  or  wiser  thing  be 
for  me  to  join  a  Unitarian  or  Theistic  body  without  delay, 
and  to  urge  my  friends  to  do  the  same  ?  Above  all,  why 
perchance  am  I  to  be  false  to  that  which,  in  our  individual 
and  personal  lives,  is  the  highest  and  holiest  thing  we 
know,  unless  I  can  honestly  believe  that  my  renouncement 
of  loves  satisfaction  is  a  sacrifice  for  i*eligion?  There 
is  no  good  (and  some  evil),  it  may  be  said,  in  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Jews,  unless  that  existence  is 
continued  for  a  conscious  religious  purpose,  and  for  that 
purpose  alone. 

But  if  Judaism,  as  a  separate  religious  body,  need  not 
continue  to  exist,  it  is  not  now,  and  never  again  will 
be,  of  any  use  to  the  cause  of  Theism.  That  seems  to 
me  a  tremendous  assumption ;  and  yet  the  man  or  woman 
who  withdraws  from  the  community,  or  contracts  a  purely 
mixed  marriage,  does  logically  (so  far  as  I  can  make  out) 
approve  of  and  endorse  it. 

What  does  Judaism  stand  for?  First  of  all  for  a  pure, 
but  a  very  uncompromising  Theism.  Judaism  (rightly  or 
wrongly — for  this  of  course  cannot  here  be  discussed) — 
Judaism  admits  of  no  paltering  or  faltering  with  the 
Divine  idea.  It  does  not  allow  it  to  be  whittled  away. 
Orthodox  and  reform  Judaism  alike  preach  a  real  Qod, 
self-conscious  or  more  than  self-conscious,  peraonal  or  more 
than  personal,  '*  in"  the  world  if  you  please,  but  also  above 
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it^  beyond  it — a  Qod  who  is  the  living  source  of  knowledge 
and  of  goodness,  a  God  to  whom  prayer  is  no  mockery^ 
a  Qod  who  in  a  real  sense  is  the  ''  ruler  "  of  the  world  and 
of  man.  No  less  than  this  is  included  in  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  God.  No  less  than  this  must  be  believed  by 
those  who  would  prefer  to  think  of  God  as  a  Power  or 
a  Force  rather  than  as  a  Person ;  and  who  yet  may  wish,  if 
it  be  possible,  to  regard  themselves  religiously  as  Jews. 
**To  the  old  belief  in  him"  they  must  return,  **but  with 
corrections.  He  is  a  person,  but  not  like  ourselves;  a 
mind,  but  not  a  human  mind  ;  a  cause,  but  not  a  material 
cause;  nor  yet  a  maker  or  artificer.  The  words  which 
we  use  are  imperfect  expressions  of  his  true  nature,  but 
we  do  not  therefore  lose  faith  in  what  is  best  and  highest 
in  ourselves  and  in  the  world."  To  every  kind  of  Pantheism, 
as  to  all  Positivisms  and  *'  Ethical  *'  religions  without  God, 
Judaism  offers  a  stem  and  uncompromising  opposition. 
I  am  not  here  arguing  whether  Judaism  is  right  or  wrong. 
All  I  want  to  mdsie  clear  is  what  Judaism  stands  for,  what 
it  lives  and  what  it  dies  for. 

Again,  Judaism  proclaims  a  religion  in  the  closest  possible 
association  with  morality  and  truth  ^.  Jewish  Theism  need 
never  be  reactionary.  It  can  be  the  ally  of  knowledge, 
pure,  free  from  superstition,  bracing,  moral.  But  Judaism 
has  two  mighty  foes.  On  the  one  hand,  all  reactionary 
religious  forces,  such  as  on  the  whole  and  in  its  pre- 
dominating elements  and  organizations  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  seems  to  us  to  be,  on  the  other  all  non-Theistic 
forces,  including  Positivism,  Agnosticism,  and  Materialism. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  judging  or  even 
criticizing  these  systems :  by  calling  them  /oea  I  do  not 
mean  to  call  them  names.  If  they  are  our  foes,  we  are 
theirs ;  the  fight  between  us  can  be  conducted  on  the  most 

'  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  other  religions  are  not 
also  associated  with  morality  and  truth.  AU I  mean  is  that  Judaism  seems 
to  me»  in  its  vital  essence,  to  be  peculiarly  capable  of  the  closest  association 
with  them. 
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fair  and  honourable  lines,  and  can  easily  consort  with  the 
closest  possible  friendship  between  individuals  in  the  various 
opposing  camps. 

A  staunch  liberal  and  a  staunch  conservative  would  say 
the  same  sort  of  thing  about  conservatism  and  liberalism 
respectively :  but  they  would  nevertheless  not  scruple  to 
avow  that  the  principles  for  which  they  fought  were  of  the 
utmost  value  and  importance. 

Perhaps  then  some  "nominal"  Jews  may  not  have  realized 
suflBciently  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  conceptions, 
the  principles,  the  doctrines — call  them  by  whatever  name 
you  will — which  Judaism  "stands  for"  and  maintains. 
It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  specifically  named  the 
dogma  of  the  Divine  Unity.  That  is  not  because  I  do  not 
appreciate  its  importance,  but  because  it  has,  I  think,  been 
looked  at  in  too  narrow  a  way.  It  has  been  treated  as 
a  sort  of  barren  abstraction,  a  narrow  shibboleth  without 
vital  implications.  But  the  question  is  not  merely  whether 
you  believe  in  one  God  or  in  many  gods,  in  a  Ood  of  one 
aspect,  or  of  three  aspects,  or  of  a  million  aspects  (and  for 
my  part  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  one  God  has  any 
number  of  aspects) ;  but  what  sort  of  god  your  one  God 
is,  and  what  is  his  relation  to  man  and  to  morality.  It 
will  be  seen,  at  any  rate,  that  Judaism  stands  and  fights 
for  conceptions  of  solemn  importance,  for  which,  if  we 
believe  in  them,  it  is  immensely  worth  our  while  to  make 
important  sacrifices  of  leisui*e,  inclination,  and  convenience. 
'' Leisure,  inclination,  and  convenience":  these  words  in 
this  connexion  seem  trivial  and  unworthy.  These  things, 
it  may  be  said,  we  are  willing  to  give ;  but  we  are  not  yet 
satisfied  that  they  will  be  wisely  given.  Admitting  that 
Judaism,  in  spite  of  many  unsatisfactory  accessories,  and 
in  spite  of  many  rites  and  doctrines  wherein  we  no  longer 
believe,  does  yet "  stand  for  "  those  great  and  solemn  verities, 
you  have  not  shown  us  that  Judaism  is  the  best  method  by 
which  to  propagate  or  to  maintain  them.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  us  to  join  a  freer  religious  community,  one  in 
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which  there  is  less  to  be  thrown  off  and  rejected,  which 
is  more  modem,  more  western,  more  liberal  ?  Do  not,  for 
instance,  religious  teachers  like  Mr.  Wicksteed  or  Mr.  Voysey 
accept  and  propagate  principles  much  the  same  as  those 
whidi,  as  you  allege,  are  the  hall-mark  of  Judaism  ?  Do 
they  also  not  stand  between  Catholicism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Positivism  or  Agnosticism  on  the  other  1 

If  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  serious  omissions  or 
flaws  in  the  argument,  it  is  of  great  value  to  have  reached 
the  present  limiting  alternative.  One  point  can  now  be 
usefully  made.  The  religious  isolation  of  the  individual 
cannot  be  the  best  possible  service  to  the  religious  cause 
in  which  he  believes.  It  may  be  a  temporary  necessity, 
but  the  best  condition,  both  for  him  and  for  the  cause,  will 
be  one  in  which  his  own  religious  life  both  strengthens 
and  is  strengthened  by  the  community.  Liberal  Jews 
must  not  think  that  they  best  serve  the  cause  of  Theism  by 
an  abstention  from  the  community  in  its  corporate  religious 
life.  It  may  be  that  they  feel  at  present  unable  to  join 
in  that  life ;  it  may  be  that  circumstances  are  unfavourable 
to  the  creation  of  a  distinct  corporate  religious  life  of  their 
own;  or  it  may  be  that  the  chosen  apostle  or  teacher 
to  create  this  life  has  not  yet  arisen ;  but  in  any  case,  the 
present  condition  of  things  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
either  normal  or  satisfying.  The  individuals  of  rare 
religiousness  and  spirituality  who  now  live  aloof  and 
apart  are  certainly  not  wasted.  Their  fair  and  holy 
lives,  their  lofty  and  noble  personalities,  influence  those 
who  can  understand  and  appreciate  them.  "The  effect 
of  their  being  upon  those  around  them"  is  '* incal- 
culably diffusive."  Nevertheless  they  might  do  all 
this,  and  yet  do  more.  The  cause  of  religion,  the  cause 
of  Jewish  Theism,  the  power  and  purity  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  religious  force,  would  be  strengthened  and 
increased,  if  these  rare  natures  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  religious  organization  to  which  they  now  only 
nominally  belong.    Their  influence  would  be  doubled;  it 
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would  be  not  merely  indiyidaal,  but  also  collective.  Then 
the  power  and  beauty  of  such  natures  would  as  it  were 
be  reflected  back  upon  the  community.  In  helping  to 
transform  and  develop  it,  they  would  also  be  its  outcome 
and  expression. 

For  the  majority  of  mortals,  aloofness  is  not  merely  bad 
for  the  community,  but  also  harmful  for  themselves.  For 
them  religious  isolation  is  religious  detriment  There  is  a 
parallelism^  in  this  respect,  between  religion  and  morality. 
In  his  excellent  little  book,  called  "The  Making  of 
Character,"  Prof.  MacCunn  discusses  with  approval  the 
prevailing  Greek  doctrine,  that  "  character  will  never  come 
to  its  best  until  the  day  that  sees  society  reorganized  as, 
at  once,  a  school  and  sphere  of  virtue."  In  his  chapter 
on  "  The  Religious  Organization,"  he  points  out  how  "  Church 
membership  can  do  much  to  quicken  individual  responsi- 
bility." He  naturally  alludes  to  the  famous  passage  in  the 
RepvJ)lic,  which  has  its  bearing  for  religion  as  well  as  for 
ethics,  about  the  philosopher  whose  "  lot  has  fallen  amidst 
adverse  and  evil  social  surroundings,  and  to  whom  it  seems 
a  hopeless  struggle  to  make  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member  better.'*  He,  indeed,  '*  holds  his  peace  and  goes 
his  own  way,  content  if  only  he  can  live  his  own  life  and 
be  pure  from  evil  and  unrighteousness.**  And  what  he 
does  is  well.  But  it  is  not  the  best ;  for  if  he  had  found 
the  right  society,  the  fitting  state,  ''he  would  himself  have 
reached  a  higher  stage  of  growth,  and  have  secured  his 
country's  welfare,  as  well  as  his  own.*'  Plato's  solemn 
words  apply  to  religion  as  well  as  to  morality. 

The  best  and  ideal  thing  would  .then  be  that  the  liberal 
and  nominal  Jew,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  Theism,  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  corporate  life 
of  some  religious  organization.  By  so  doing  he  would  both 
give  and  gain.  The  religious  life,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
wholly  dissimilar  in  this  respect  to  the  citizen  life.  Here 
too  there  is  a  giving  and  a  gaining  in  one  and  the  same 
life.  But  it  may  still  be  asked :  What  religious  organization 
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i^hottld  the  '*  nominal  *'  Jew  join?  Should  it  be  Judaism  or 
another? 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  am  here  discussing  the 
subject  only  and  solely  from  one  particular  point  of  view. 
To  abandon  the  religious  brotherhood  of  Israel  now,  when 
the  large  majority  of  that  brotherhood  are  in  such  evil 
plight ;  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done ;  when  all  should 
stand  by  and  give,  if  they  can,  a  hand ;  when  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  good  man  and  woman  should 
emphatically  acknowledge  their  membership  in  the  com- 
munity, and  help  by  their  mere  acknowledgment  and 
strenuous  life  to  maintain  its  honour  and  its  name; — to 
abandon  the  community  ncnv  would  seem  the  act  of  one 
without  imagination,  sympathy,  or  compassion.  All  I  ask 
here  is,  whether  for  the  sake  of  Theism  the  nominal  and 
liberal  English  Jews  would  do  better  to  join  some  other 
religious  organization  rather  than  to  remain  members  of 
the  Synagogue? 

And  just  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  phrase :  ^  for  the 
sake  of  Theism.**  Am  I  making  the  mission  of  Judaism 
to  consist  in  a  matter  of  theology  rather  than  of  religion  ? 
Not  so.  But  the  service  and  the  knowledge  of  Qod  are 
reciprocally  conditioned  by  one  another.  To  know  Qod  as 
he  is,  is  beyond  man's  ken  and  power.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  deep  meaning  in  the  teaching  that  the  service  of  Qod 
produces  a  knowledge  of  him.  Qod  is,  as  it  were,  revealed 
to  man  more  and  more  clearly  by  a  certain  attitude  of  mind 
and  will>  a  certain  trend  of  action.  But  the  will  and  the 
life  which  make  man  more  sure  of  Qod,  and  reveal  to  him 
more  of  the  Divine  character  and  nature,  are  themselves 
not  without  their  theoretic  basis.  It  is  a  working  theory 
about  Qod  which  shaped  and  directed  the  will  and  the  life, 
and  as  this  theory  varies,  so  also  must  they.  K  a  man's 
conception  of  Qod  be,  for  example,  that  of  the  one  self- 
conscious,  eternal  ideal  of  goodness  and  truth,  his  service  of 
Qod  will  be  coloured  by  his  working  theory.  He  will  test 
all  stories  and  books  and  dogmas  about  Qod  by  his  own 
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highest  conceptions  of  righteousness  and  truth.  He  will 
regard  no  service  displeasing  to  Qod  which  is  also  dedi- 
cated to  truth  or  to  righteousness,  no  service  commendable 
to  God  which  impairs  the  supremacy  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  nature  and  existence  of  Qod  are  not  merely 
the  subject-matter  of  theology:  they  are  the  essence  of 
religion.  For  religion  without  God  is  a  misuse  of  words. 
The  religious  life  implies  an  attitude  towards  an  ideal 
outmde  man ;  it  involves  the  belief  that  this  ideal  is  the 
source  of  goodness  and  of  truth,  or  in  other  words,  that  if 
there  were  no  God,  there  would  be  no  tiiith  and  no 
goodness.  Without  some  theistic  metaphysic,  goodness 
and  truth  cannot,  as  I  believe,  maintain  themselves.  Is 
it  not  clear  that  if  there  be  no  God,  goodness  is  a  mere 
earthly  episode,  a  mere  transitory  chancel  Here  on  this 
earth  man  has  grown  out  of  the  animal;  he  exists  for 
a  time ;  after  a  time  he  will  pass  away ;  he  has  learned 
to  talk  about  love  and  righteousness  and  truth,  but  there  is 
nothing  beyond  the  earth  which  corresponds  with  these 
words  or  has  created  these  conceptions.  They  chanced  to 
appear;  they  will  chance  to  disappear — chance  creations 
as  they  are  of  varying  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
And  may  we  not  go  a  step  further  and  argue  that  goodness 
depends  not  only  on  the  existence  of  God,  but  also  on  the 
belief  in  himi  If,  indeed,  goodness  and  truth  owe  their 
being  to  God^  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  God  will 
suffer  the  belief  in  him  to  die  out  among  men.  But  if,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  we  assume  that  the  belief  did  die 
out,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  goodness  itself  would  also 
gradually  dwindle  away.  People  would  come  to  perceive 
that  goodness  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term  had  no  super- 
human or  extra-human  sanction  or  source,  and  with  that 
perception,  the  texture  and  quality  of  their  goodness 
would  gradually  grow  weaker  and  poorer.  Woe  then 
to  the  permanent  stability  of  human  goodness  if  man 
loses  the  belief  in  God!  And  for  these  reasons  the 
cause  of  Theism  includes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  cause 
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of  morality  as  well.  Moreover,  every  phase  of  Theism 
involves  a  particular  kind  of  belief  about  Qod,  and 
this  belief  may  determine  and  colour  our  actions.  If  we 
believe  that  God  not  merely  hates  sin  but  also  the  sinner, 
that  in  his  universe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  everlasting 
punishment,  that  he  has  favouritisms  of  race  and  creed, 
these  beliefs  can  hardly  help  influencing  our  character  and 
our  deeds ;  or  if  we  believe  that  Qod  is  near  to  man,  that  in 
some  strange  way  he  helps  our  struggles  towards  goodness 
and  truth,  that  the  relation  of  father  and  child  is  a  true 
analogy  of  God's  relation  to  ourselves,  that  God  is  one  in 
such  sort  that  in  him  justice  is  the  same  as  love,  and 
righteousness  the  same  as  mercy — will  this  belief  not 
influence  our  service  ?  It  is  true  that  sei*vioe  deepens  the 
knowledge,  but  it  is  also  true  that  knowledge  (or,  in  other 
words,  a  working  theory  about  God)  directs  the  service. 
''  For  the  sake  of  Theism  "  therefore  includes  '^  for  the  sake 
of  religion."  There  is  or  should  be  sufficient  unity  in  man 
to  make  his  knowledge  (or,  if  you  will,  his  theories) 
ennoble  his  action,  and  his  action  deepen  his  knowledge. 
So  too  in  theology  and  religion.  In  the  last  resort  each 
religion  must  surely  maintain :  the  truer  the  theology  (i.  e.  the 
better  and  purer  the  working  theory  about  God)  the  better 
the  religion.  Each  religion  has  its  saints  and  heroes; 
it  is  a  hard  saying  that  the  religious  life  which  one 
religion  dictates  and  impels  is  superior  to  the  religious 
life  of  another.  But  the  votaries  of  each  religion  have 
to  maintain  (and  they  do  so  logically)  that  the  religious 
life  inculcated  by  their  own  particular  creed  is  on  the 
whole  the  fullest  and  the  best.  No  less  than  this  must 
be  the  claim  of  Judaism. 

It  is  not  denied  or  deniable  that  the  outside  Theisms 
have  certain  advantages  for  ''liberals."  They  are  freer, 
more  western,  more  connected  and  in  touch  with  the  main 
stream  of  thought  and  culture ;  they  make  fewer  demands 
upon  patience  and  credulity.  To  some,  Unitarianism  may 
still  be  too  Christian ;  to  others,  "  Theism  "  may  seem  too 
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cold :  but,  speaking  generally,  the  advantages  which  I  have 
mentioned  belong  to  them  both.  For  individnals,  therefore, 
to  whom  the  romance  of  Judaism  and  the  tribal  or  historic 
links  which  appeal  so  keenly  to  many  minds  no  longer 
afford  attraction,  to  whom,  also,  the  urgent  obligation  to 
remain  within  the  community  at  the  present  time  of  stress 
and  storm  is  unrealized  or  unknown,  the  temptation  to 
desert  Judaism  and  to  join  Unitarianism  or  Theism  may  be 
Tery  strong.  From  the  purely  individual  point  of  view  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  personal  inclination  and  taste,  of 
which  there  is  no  arguing.  We  have,  however,  to  consider 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
outer  world. 

Now  this  is  a  practical  question  which  is  before  us,  and 
we  must  regard  it  as  practical  men.  It  is  clear  that  we 
have  not  to  deal  with  large  numbers;  we  have  to  deal 
with  driblets  and  individuals.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  Jews  as  a  body,  or  even  of  a  collected  mass  of  them, 
giving  up  their  separate  religious  organization  and  joining 
another.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  here  and  a  few 
there.  The  other  religious  bodies  then  will  not  appre- 
ciably be  strengthened.  But  on  the  other  hand  Judaism 
will  appreciably  lose.  And  the  loss  of  Judaism  would  be 
the  loss  of  Theism  as  well.  For  the  Theism  in  which 
liberal  Jews  believe  would  best  be  served  if  all  the  eight 
or  ten  million  Jews  in  the  world  were  keen  Theists  in  the 
liberal  sense.  They  are  Theists  even  now.  Is  their 
liberalism  likely  to  come  the  sooner,  if  liberal  Jews 
abandon  the  community?  It  is  a  very  serious  and  evil 
thing  for  a  religious  organization,  if  its  liberal  elements 
become  alienated  or  indifferent.  A  reforming  and  trans- 
forming force  is  thereby  removed.  The  steady  pressure  of 
a  keen  and  increasing  band  of  liberals  must  inevitably 
produce  important  results,  supposing  that  pressure  is  main- 
tained for  an  adequate  and  continuous  time.  If  aU  the 
disaffected  and  nominal  Jews  were  active  members  of  the 
Synagogue,  could  they  not  make  a  considerable  difference, 
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both  in  its  seryices  and  ceremonial,  and  in  the  very  con- 
ception and  presentation  of  its  teaching  and  doctrine  1  If 
the  liberal  forces  are  withdrawn,  can  liberals  complain 
of  conservatism  and  sterility  ?  This  argument  will  not  be 
unfamiliar  to  many  persons.  It  is  the  argument  of  the  Broad 
Church  party  who  desire  to  reform  from  within  instead  of 
destroying  from  without. 

Again,  without  presuming  to  criticize  either  Mr.  Voysey's 
community  or  the  Unitarian  Churches,  it  is  reasonable  to 
realize  that  they  too  have  various  difficulties  and  weak-* 
nesses  of  their  own.  The  one  is  at  present  a  small  and 
solitary  body,  of  recent  origin,  with  no  great  historic  past, 
and  with  small  guarantees  for  its  continuance  and  expansion. 
The  other,  from  my  Jewish  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  hardly 
separated  with  adequate  sharpness  and  decision  from 
oi-thodox  Christianity ;  moreover,  the  children  of  Unitarians 
often  marry  into  the  Established  Church,  and  their  offspring 
is  lost  to  Unitarianism.  And  liberal  Jews,  though  they  can 
approve  and  appropriate  the  nobler  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  not  prepared  to  call  themselves  Christians. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  call  any  man  master ;  and  none 
the  more  one  of  whose  life  and  teaching,  great  and  illus- 
trious though  they  be,  the  records  are  so  uncertain  and 
contradictory,  and  bear  such  clear  evidence  of  exaggeration 
and  inventive  arrangement.  They  still  require  no  mediator 
between  the  human  child  and  the  Divine  Father.  Still 
would  they  turn  the  words  of  Paul  against  himself,  and  say : 
6  fi€<Tlrr\^  kvhs  ovk  iarw,  6  hi  $€69  cIs  iarCv, 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  liberal  or  nominal  Jew, 
while  doing  obvious  harm  to  his  own  community,  will 
confer  no  benefit  upon  the  cause  of  Theism  by  joining 
another  religious  organization.  Theism  will  best  be  served 
by  two  separate  contingents,  one  Christian  and  one  Jewish, 
each  liberal  and  progressive,  each  in  sympathy  with  one 
another,  but  each  distinct  and  with  its  own  peculiar 
differences  and  modifications.  The  cause  of  pure  religion 
will  best  be  served  by  Jews  cleaving  to  Judaism  and  liberal- 
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izing  it.  Doing  most  good  to  our  own  brotherhood,  we 
shall  also  do  most  good  to  the  world.  The  second  is 
involved  in  the  first. 

If  this  position  be  justifiable,  our  separatism  is  also 
justified.  The  Jews  can  only  preserve  themselves  by 
refusing  intermarriage.  Otherwise  the  tiny  minority  would 
gradually  be  swallowed  up  by  the  majority.  The  true 
religious  reason  for  Jewish  separatism  is  so  often  misunder- 
stood that  it  seems  worth  while  and  even  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  in  some  detail. 

It  would  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  there  may 
be  more  grounds  or  motives  than  one  for  the  same  action, 
and  that  two  men  may  concur  in  the  propriety  of  a  given 
deed,  although  they  differ  as  to  its  justification.  This 
elementary  fact  may  be  applied  to  the  question  of  Jewish 
separatism.  It  can  be  observed  and  justified  from  two 
different  reasons.  These  two  reasons  may  combine:  a 
man  may  hold  them  both;  but  they  may  also  be  very 
sharply  dissociated  from  each  other.  There  is,  then,  first, 
the  reason  of  race,  and  secondly^  there  is  the  reason  of 
religion. 

There  are  persons  who,  I  believe,  want  to  maintain  the 
Jewish  race  quite  apart  from  any  religious  consideration. 
There  are  some  who  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
the  Jews  as  a  "  people  "  or  a  "  nation,"  and  would  desire  to 
keep  up,  as  they  call  it,  the  national  idea.  Such  persons 
would  object  to  intermarriage  on  purely  "racial"  or 
'*  national "  grounds.  There  are  others  who  combine  these 
grounds  with  motives  of  religion.  There  are  others,  again, 
who,  while  by  no  means  assenting  to  the  theory  that 
the  Jews  are  a  nation,  have  yet  a  sort  of  sentimental, 
unreasoned,  atavistic  feeling  of  race,  and  dislike  the  notion 
of  intermarriage.  With  all  these  I  am  in  utter  disagreement. 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  a  contra- 
diction when  I  desire  the  "  denationalization  "  of  Judaism, 
and  support  the  counter-theory  of  an  '*  Englishman  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion."    A  man  can  only  belong  to  one  nation 
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at  a  time.  But,  heart  and  soul  an  Englishman  by  nation, 
one  can  also  be  heart  and  soul  a  Jew  by  religion.  But  by 
religion  only.  The  mere  race  is  unimportant ;  it  has  no 
influence  upon  action.  An  Englishman  may  be  proud  of 
his  Huguenot  descent,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  his 
feelings  and  actions.  A  "  French  "  Canadian  is  a  Briton. 
I  may  be  proud  of  my  Jewish  race  (though  what  Jew 
knows  whether  his  race  is  pure  ?),  but  it  makes  no  difference 
to  my  action.  In  all  tastes,  feelings,  and  ideas — apart  from 
religion — I  have  far  more  in  common  with  a  Christian 
Englishman  than  with  a  Bulgarian  Jew.  If  it  were  not 
for  religion,  there  would  not,  from  my  point  of  view,  be 
the  smallest  objection  to  intermarriage.  On  the  contrary, 
there  would  be  very  much  indeed  in  its  favour. 

But  quite  different  from  all  race  reasons  is  the  reason  of 
religion.  There  is  nothing  racial  or  national  about  the 
Roman  Catholic  objection  to  intermarriage.  It  is  purely 
a  question  of  religion.  The  Koman  Catholic  authorities 
object  to  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  which  unre- 
stricted intermarriage  might  bring  about.  In  England,  at 
any  rate,  where  they  are  in  a  minority,  they  now  make 
a  condition  that  such  marriages  can  only  be  allowed  if  the 
children  are  brought  up  as  Catholics.  Surely,  if  Roman 
Catholics,  whose  church  is  so  powerful  and  so  numerous, 
have  their  apprehensions,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  Jews, 
who  are  everywhere  in  a  minute  minority^  should  have 
them  as  well.  If  the  Synagogue  were  not  officially  so  tied 
down  to  the  letter  of  a  hard  and  fast  law,  and  so  unable  to 
meet  new  contingencies  as  they  arise,  it  might  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  sanction  mixed  marriages  on  the  same  terms  as 
they  are  sanctioned  by  Roman  Catholics.  But  there  would 
be  two  very  obvious  dangers  in  doing  so.  First,  there  could 
be  no  effective  guarantees  and  securities  that  the  engage- 
ments would  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  secondly 
the  chDdren,  even  if  brought  up  as  Jews,  would  be  them- 
selves extremely  likely  to  contract  intermarriages  without 
any  safeguarding  conditions.   The  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
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dominating  religion  of  the  overwhelming  majority  must 
necessarily  be  of  enormous  strength. 

It  may  indeed  be  said:  Why  should  a  Jew  not  marry 
a  Unitarian  or  a  Theist?  The  answer  is :  Because  of  the 
children.  If  the  Unitarian  or  Theist  is  willing  to  join  our 
ranks,  then  the  children  are  likely  to  be  brought  up  as 
Jews  and  to  marry  Jews.  If  the  marriage  is  "mixed," 
they  may  marry  anybody,  and  are  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
merged  in  the  general  mass.  The  Jews  must  have  and  must 
cultivate  a  sense  of  a  religious  mission  not  yet  completed. 
We  should  welcome  others  to  our  camp;  we  dare  not 
ourselves  abandon  it.  In  the  present  religious  condition 
of  the  world  our  i*esponsibility  to  the  Theistic  cause  is 
enormous.  Every  Jew  who,  with  the  utmost  humility, 
feels  that  he  has  at  all  events  some  religious  aspirations, 
some  desire  for  the  religious  life,  some  living  belief  in  God^ 
should  regard  himself  as  a  consecrated  servant  of  Deity, 
and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  remain  faithful  to  his  charge. 
Till  the  religious  desirability  of  our  dissolution  is  clearly 
appareht,  let  us  not  ourselves  break  the  only  bond  which 
can  hold  a  small  and  scattered  religious  organization 
together. 

I  am  not  indeed  unconscious  of  the  evils  which  the 
refusal  of  intermarriage  entails.  It  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  belief  that  the  maintenance  of  Judaism  as  a 
separate  religious  organization  is  still  of  some  religious 
benefit  to  the  world;  in  more  familiar  words,  that  the 
Mission  of  Israel  is  not  yet  fully  accomplished.  But  when 
the  non-Jew  is  a  "Unitarian"  or  a  "Theist,"  whether 
by  birth  and  conviction,  or  by  conviction  alone,  and  is 
willing  to  adopt  Judaism  and  to  become  a  Jew,  the  marriage 
involves  no  loss,  and  such  marriages  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged. The  conditions  of  proselytism  should  be  made 
easy  and  gracious  \  This  should  be  one  of  the  future  aims 
of  liberal  Judaism. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  while  I  would  welcome  the  << Theist"  if  he  will 
adopt  Judaism,  I  do  not  desire  the  Jew  to  adopt  Theism.    Is  not  this 
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But  it  may  still  be  asked :  Are  not  the  difficulties  too 
great  1  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell "  liberals  "  and  "  nominals  " 
to  cleave  to  the  community,  to  bide  their  time,  to  '^  reform 
from  within  "  ;  it  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  their  adhesion 
to  Unitarianism  or  Theism  will  neither  help  their  own 
fellow  Jews  nor  the  world  at  large ;  but  how  if  this 
Judaism,  to  which  they  are  to  cling  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  aim  of  reforming  it  "in  the  third  or  fourth 
generation,"  is  incapable  of  being  "reformed."  Are  you 
not  recommending  them  to  pursue  a  Will -o'- the- wisp  1 
Are  you  not  perhaps  hugging  a  delusion  and  setting  up 
a  chimera  as  your  goal? 

The  reply  to  these  questions  can  only  be  tentative.  The 
final  reply  will  be  the  fact.  The  difficulties  will  be 
solved  avibvlando^hy  experience  and  trial— or  they  will 
not  be  solved  at  all.  Mere  talk  and  theorizing  wiU  not 
do  it.  But  we  must  not  be  scared  by  bogies.  Nor  must 
we  accept  too  readily  the  opinion  of  our  "orthodox'* 
brothers  and  friends  that  Judaism  can  only  exist  in  their 
conception  and  expression  of  it.  Within  very  wide  limits, 
it  is  surely  true  that  the  ffiiith  and  the  outward  repre- 
sentation of  that  faith,  which  a  number  of  Jews  feel  and 
desire  to  be  Judaism,  is  Judaism.  The  mere  fact  that  to 
their  Jewish  consciousness  it  is  Judaism  differentiates  it 
from  any  other  Theistic  faith^  which,  both  in  the  positive 
and  negative  aspects  of  doctrine,  may  otherwise  most  closely 
resemble  their  own.  It  is  one  phase  of  a  religion  which 
has  taken  and  can  take  many  different  forms.  The 
religion  of  (let  us  say)  Akiba  or  Hillel  differed  pretty 
much  as  widely  from  the  religion  of  a  cultivated  English 
orthodox  Jew  of  to-day  as  the  latter's  religion  differs  (let 
us  say)  from  mine.  And  if  the  first  two  are  both  phases  of 
Judaism,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  third  is 
not  a  phase  of  it  likewise.  Judaism  made  a  not  wholly 
satisfactory  alliance  with  Hellenism  in  the  days  of  Philo. 

tugost  and  unequal  ?    The  answer  ia  that  I  am  more  oonyinoed  of  the 
Theistic  separatenoss  and  security  of  Judaism  than  of  ^  Theism." 
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It  can  make  a  better  alliance  to-day.  It  can  see  more 
clearly. 

People  say  that  Judaism  cannot  be  denationalized.  Its 
race  elements  cannot  be  eliminated.  They  are  its  back- 
bone, its  spinal  colunm.  This  argument  is  common  to  both 
orthodox  Jews  and  to  most  outside  critics.  The  former  use 
it  to  show  that  Reform  Judaism  is,  or  must  end  in,  the 
destruction  of  Judaism ;  the  latter  use  it  to  show  that 
Judaism  as  a  modem  religious  force  is  and  always  must 
be  a  quarUit^  n^ligecMe.  In  the  minds  of  many  liberal 
and  nominal  Jews  the  suspicion  lurks  that  the  argument 
is  soimd.  Hence  their  present  dissatisfaction  with  the 
outward  condition  of  Judaism  seems  to  them  founded  upon 
a  permanent  necessity.  Do  what  you  will,  it  is  alleged, 
the  driving  power  of  Judaism  is  contained  in  its  fusion  of 
religion  and  race.  The  poetry  and  passion,  the  emotional 
force  and  sympathetic  bond  of  the  religion  all  reside  in  and 
are  dependent  on  the  element  of  race.  If  that  element 
has  become  distasteful,  the  very  essence  of  the  religion 
is  distasteful,  and  if  it  is  removed,  the  essence  of  the 
religion  is  removed  likewise.  "A  national  religion  is  an 
anachronism  I "  do  you  say  1  Agreed,  respond  the  outside 
critics;  but  that  only  shows  that  Judaism  itself  is  an 
anachronism,  and  its  "  reform  "  an  impossibility. 

Again,  I  would  say :  There  can  be  no  complete  reply  on 
paper.  A  certain  exercise  of  faith  is  called  for.  But  the 
phenomena  of  Reform  Judaism  in  America  show  that  de- 
nationalized Judaism  is  gradually  becoming  a  reality.  It 
is  not  contended  that  the  process  can  be  speedily  accom- 
plished ;  it  may  be  that  here  in  England  present  circum- 
stances are  not  propitious  for  any  even  preliminary  steps ; 
but  the  German  proverb  holds  good  in  religion,  as  in  other 
departments  of  life  :  Aufgeechoben  ist  nichi  aufgekobea. 
Many  silent  changes  are  taking  place  all  in  the  direction 
of  universalism  and  reform.  It  is  noticeable  that  any  new 
and  special  services  now  arranged  for  have  alvrays  a  liberal 
proportion  of  English.    Special  prayers  show  a  practical 
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acknowledgment  of  the  iheory  that  Judaism  is  a  "  oniversar' 
religion :  "  an  Englishman  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  "  is  their 
underlying  hypothesis.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  majority  of  pulpit  utterances.  The  festivals  on  which 
any  stress  is  now  laid  are  the  five  Pentateuchal  festivals 
only.  These  are  r^arded  far  more  from  their  human  and 
spiritual  than  from  their  national  or  racial  aspects.  It  is 
true  that  the  theory  of  the  perfect  and  Mosaic  law  is  still 
nominally  adhered  to,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Synagogue 
services  are  still  arranged  upon  that  theoiy^s  truth,  but 
none  the  less  is  it  being  slowly  but  surely  undermined. 
Hardly  any  Jewish  preacher  would  openly  venture  to 
maintain  it ;  books  which  assume  the  accuracy  of  the  main 
critical  positions  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 
Before  long  the  divorce  between  belief  and  ritual  will 
become  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked  or  tolerated  any 
longer.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  willingness  of 
liberals  to  work,  to  endure  and  to  hope  for  a  future  which 
they  can  never  themselves  see.  The  sentence  from  Cicero 
which  George  Eliot  chose  for  the  motto  of  her  great  Comtist 
hymn  should  be  our  motto  too :  Longum  iUvd  tempvs  quv/m 
non  ero  magis  Toe  movet  quam  hoc  exigv/wm, 

I  admit  that  the  difficulties  are  many,  and  that  the 
Pentateuchal  question  is  grave.  But  many  and  grave 
difficulties  are  not  necessarily  insoluble.  '^ Reformed^' 
Judaism  does  not,  as  is  often  alleged,  cut  itself  off  from  the 
past.  Its  cardinal  proposition  is  that  the  religious  utility 
of  Judaism  is  not  yet  ended :  in  other  words,  the  Mission 
of  Israel  did  not  close  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  who 
believes  in  that  doctrine  is  still  a  Jew,  even  though  he  also 
believes  that  the  Pentateuch  is  neither  perfect  nor  Mosaic. 
Even  as  things  are  now^  the  mass  of  Jewish  Theiste  are  not 
by  any  means  without  value.  They  are  still  witnesses  for 
God.  They  are  witnesses  for  that  pure  and  ardent  Theism 
which  I  have  described  as  standing  between  two  great 
opposing  forces  to-day.  How  much  greater  might  that 
force  become  if  all  the  *'  nominals "  w^re  close  adherents. 
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exercising,  when  opportunity  offered,  a  steady  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  liberalism  and  of  reform.  The  Mission 
of  Israel  can  still  be  a  driving  power  for  us  aU.  The  blood 
of  the  martyrs  cries  out  to  us  still.  Not  the  closest  reasoning 
and  the  most  critical  analysis  can  prove  that  their  faith 
and  courage,  their  sufferings  and  tortures,  were  all  for 
nothing.  We  may  still  believe  that  their  blood  was  shed 
for  a  cause  which  was  not  dead  then,  and  is  not  dead  now. 

What  then,  in  conclusion,  is  the  duty  of  liberal  and 
^< nominal''  Jews  at  the  present  time?  First  of  all,  the 
'*  nominals  "  must  be  *'  nominals  "  no  more.  Liberalism  is 
required ;  *^  nominalism  "  is  impeding  and  detrimental  In 
what  ways,  then,  should  the  liberals  act  ?  The  reply  has, 
in  part,  been  already  anticipated  and  implied.  There  are 
four  different  methods  in  which  they  can  help  Judaism 
as  a  whole,  liberal  Judaism  in  particular,  and  the  cause 
of  Theism. 

(i)  In  the  first  place  they  can  help  to  maintain  their 
own  Jewish  consciousness,  and  the  Jewish  consciousness 
of  their  children,  by  an  active  participation  in  communal 
work  and  communal  charity.  This  is  subsidiary  to  any 
religious  action  in  the  more  definite  sense  of  the  word, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  important.  It  helps  to  keep  up 
the  bond,  to  quicken  the  Jewish  consciousness,  in  a  season 
of  difficulty  and  transition.  Sacrifice  of  time  and  money 
for  communal  purposes  cannot  be  impeded  by  theological 
differences  and  difficulties,  and  will  serve  to  keep  alive 
the  sense  of  brotherhood.  Here  then  is  a  definite  duty — 
an  opportunity  within  the  reach  of  many,  if  not  of  all. 

(2)  If  the  first  method  is  one  about  which,  given  the 
fundamental  dogma  that  Judaism  is  worth  preserving,  there 
can  be  little  dispute  or  difference,  not  less  so  is  the  second. 
And  with  it  we  come  to  duties  that  are  more  definitely 
religious.  The  Jewish  religious  consdoueiiesa  mud  be 
maintained  within  the  home.  This  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  it  must  involve  a  large  measure  of 
deliberate  action  and  earnest   thought.     There  may   be. 
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indeed  there  are,  many  liberals  who  neither  go  to  the 
ordinary  synagogue  services  themselves  nor  allow  or  desire 
their  children  to  attend  them.  All  the  greater  is  the 
obligation  upon  them  to  maintain  the  Jewish  religious 
consciousness  within  the  home.  How  this  is  to  be  done, 
and  whether  it  does  not  require,  especially  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  certain  number  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  is  for  each 
liberal  individually  to  consider  and  to  determine.  But  tliat 
it  should  be  done  seems  abundantly  clear.  If  liberal  Jews 
must  stand  aloof  from  the  existing  synagogue  services  and 
government,  and  are  also  as  yet  unable  to  form  separate 
synagogues  of  their  own,  so  much  the  more  urgent  is  it 
that  each  liberal  home  should  be  a  small  centre  of  religion 
and  of  Judaism.  If  children  are  not  to  become  keen 
Jewish  Theists  by  the  help  of  the  synagogue,  they  must 
become  so  through  the  home.  Upon  every  Jewish  parent 
then  who  believes  that,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  Judaism  is 
worth  preserving,  and  should  be  preserved,  the  obligation 
is  distinct  and  heavy.  From  generation  to  generation 
the  Witness  must  be  handed  down,  faithfully,  earnestly, 
deliberately. 

(3)  When  the  time  may  become  propitious  for  any  distinct 
liberal  movement  or  for  any  separate  religious  organiza* 
tion,  I  will  not  here  discuss.  Some  persons  would  say  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  season,  but  of  the  man.  K  it 
be  so,  we  can  at  all  events,  by  faithful  and  quiet  labour, 
prepare  the  way  for  his  coming. 

(4)  Lastly^  some  liberals  may  find  it  possible,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  their  conscience,  to  maintain  even  within  the 
existing  synagogue  organizations  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
main  body.  They  will,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  attempt 
to  reform  from  within.  Here  again  a  good  deal  of  self- 
sacrifice  will  be  required  of  them ;  a  large  measure  of  faith. 
The  services  which  they  will  have  to  attend  may  for  a 
long  time  continue  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  to  be  dull, 
unaesthetic,  unedifying.  The  Law  will  still  occupy  a 
position  from  which  their  understanding  and  reason  will 
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revolt.  They  may  still  have  to  hear  the  prayers  read  or 
chanted  in  a  dead  language:  the  prayers  themselves  may 
remain  unrevised.  Orientalism  and  nationalism  may  still 
be  all  too  evident  Nevertheless,  they  may  cheer  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  the  increasing  pressure  of  liberalism 
from  within  mnst  gradually  produce  its  effect.  Even 
within  the  *^  orthodox  '*  community  itself,  there  have  been 
organized  children's  services,  which  every  liberal  might  well 
regard  as  a  rare  privilege  and  opportunity  for  his  children 
to  attend 

Even  for  our  cause  in  England  we  must  not  lose  hope. 
Little  by  little  the  new  ideas  will  permeate  and  percolate 
more  and  more.  The  need  for  harmony  between  belief 
and  practice  will  become  stronger  ;  slowly,  but  surely, 
outward  form  will  become  the  true  expression  of  inward 
faith.  It  may  be  that  the  mournful  position  of  Jews  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe  may  make  it  undesirable  to  attempt 
any  pronounced  liberal  movement  or  agitation  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  seed  can  be  sown :  ground  can  be  pre- 
pared. The  mere  advance  of  knowledge  will  of  itself  be  an 
effectual  ally.  Above  all,  if  the  children  of  many  liberals 
and  nominals  could  be  more  closely  attached  to  the  com- 
munity, and  if  a  considerable  mass  of  outlying  spirituality 
and  of  religion  (including,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  high 
worth  and  rare  nobility)  could  be,  as  it  were,  infused  and 
incorporated  into  its  general  life,  the  gain  would  be 
enormous. 

Hard  it  is  to  discern  and  understand  the  purposes  of 
God.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
religious  mission  of  the  Jewish  race  terminated  with  the 
production  of  Christianity.  And  if  it  did  not,  then  I  venture 
to  submit  that  the  general  line  of  religious  action  (in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms),  which  I  have  urged  upon  the  liberal 
Jews  of  England,  is  not  merely  a  reasonable  policy,  but 
a  solemn  duty  and  a  sacred  obligation. 

C.  Q.   MONTEFIOBE. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  AN   ARAMAIC  TEXT  OF 
THE  TESTAMENT  OF  LEVI. 

The  question  of  the  authorahip  and  date  of  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  has  been  much  discussed 
of  late  years;  and  the  opinions  of  recent  scholars  have 
constantly  tended  to  assign  to  it  a  Jewish  origin,  and  a 
pre-Christian  date.  This  view,  already  held  by  Qrabe,  was 
discredited  for  a  time,  but  was  again  strongly  advocated 
by  Schnapp^,  whose  conclusions  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  arguments  of  Eohler  *  and  Conybeare  '  expressed  in 
their  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Jewish  Quabtebly 
Review,  and  with  these  scholars  SchUrer*,  in  the  latest 
edition  of  his  history,  appears  to  agree.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  publication  of  the  annexed  fragment  of  a  hitherto- 
unknown  Aramaic  Text  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
problem.  The  MS.  from  which  our  text  is  taken  is  one  of 
the  many  treasures  which  are  contained  in  the  '*  Schechter- 
Taylor"  collection  of  MSS.  brou^t  by  Prof.  Schecl^jber 
from  the  Cairo  Genizah  in  1896,  and  now  in  the  University 
Library  at  Cambridge  ^ ;  we  owe  it  to  the  kindness  of 
these  gentlemen  that  we  are  enabled  to  give  this  fragment 
to  the  public. 

The  fragment  consists  of  one  complete  leaf,  and.  attaching 
to  it  a  very  small  portion  of  a  second  leaf  of  a  two-column 
vellum  MS.,  written  in  an  Oriental  hand,  which  can  scarcely 
be  later  than  the  eleventh  century.  The  leaf  is  ten  inches 
square,  and  is  in  some  places  so  severely  mutilated  as  to  be 

*  Die  Teitamente  der  ZuO^f  PotHarchen. 

*  <'  The  Pre-Talmudio  Haggada,"  J.  g.  R.,  vol.  V,  pp.  400-406. 

'  <<  On  the  Jewish  Authorship  of  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs,*' ibid.,  pp.  375-398.  *  Qmch.  JUd,  VoUc,  3rd  edit.,  vol.  HI,  p.  257. 

*  It  was  mj  good  fortune  to  disoover  the  MS.  in  February  last. — ^H.  L.  P. 
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entirely  illegible.  The  nature  of  the  fold  in  the  vellum 
leads  to  the  belief,  that  the  very  small  fragment  is  part 
of  a  page  which  occurred  earlier  in  the  original  MS.  than 
the  complete  leaf^  though  it  may  or  may  not  have  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  Each  column  cimsists  of  twenty-three 
lines,  and  there  is  no  punctuation  of  any  kind,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  paragraph  being  indicated  by  a  small  lacuna  which 
in  one  instance  (fol.  a  a,  coL  i,  1.  16)  is  misplaced. 

The  discovery  of  the  Armenian  Version  has  placed  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  author  of  our  Greek  Text  handled 
his  material  with  considerable  freedom,  both  omitting  from, 
adding  to,  and  remoulding  the  original  text.  It  was  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  the  Aramaic  Text  should  show  some  con- 
siderable divergence  from  the  Qreek,  and  this  will  be  seen 
to  be  the  case,  although  their  verbal  identity  in  many  places 
is  an  almost  certain  testimony  to  their  common  origin. 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  comparison  we  have  printed 
by  the  side  of  the  Aramaic  such  passages  of  the  Qreek 
Text  as  were  identical  with,  or  strongly  reminiscent  of  it 
In  so  doing  we  have  been  obliged  at  times  to  change  the 
order  of  the  Greek,  and  to  omit  that  part  of  it  which 
found  no  place  in  the  Aramaic.  We  have,  therefore, 
appended  in  its  integrity  the  Greek  Text  of  chapters  11-13, 
wBich  is  the  portion  of  the  Testament  covered  by  the 
Aramaic  ^.  So  much  for  the  treatment  of  that  part  of  the 
MS.  contained  in  the  complete  leaf,  with  regard  to  that 
part  which  is  contained  in  the  very  small  portion  that 
remains  of  the  second  leaf  we  can  say  little,  and  have  been 
able  to  find  no  direct  parallel  in  the  Greek;  from  such 
words,  however,  as  are  legible  it  would  appear  that  we 
have  here  a  portion  of  the  biographical  section  of  the 
Testament,  and  that  the  Patriarch  is  describing  the  events 
narrated  in  Gen.  xxxiv,  foL  i  a,  if  we  have  deciphered 
it  correctly,  containing  the  invitation  to  circumcision 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  22)  and  foL   ib,  describing  the  subsequent 

^  The  Greek  Text  which  we  have  in  aU  cases  foUowed  is  that  of 
Dr.  Sinker,  Tuiamenhm  ZU,  Patriarcharum,  Cambridge,  1869. 
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plundering  of  the  town  (Gen,  xxxiv.  27-29);  a  passage 
somewhat  similar  to  the  latter  occurs  in  the  Testament  of 
Judah  (chap,  v)  where  the  siege  of  a  town  is  being  described. 
Besides  the  Armenian,  Slavonic,  and  Greek  Texts,  to- 
gether with  the  versions  made  from  the  latter,  there  exist 
two  Semitic  fragments  of  the  Testaments.  The  first  is  the 
Testament  of  Naphtali  in  Hebrew  ^  the  second  a  very- 
short  extract  from  the  Testament  of  Levi  in  Syriac*,  which, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  covers  a  small  portion  of  the 
Aramaic  Text  now  published,  and  is  almost  verbally  iden- 
tical with  it.  It  occurs  in  a  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  [Add.  17,193] 
dated  A.  D.  874,  which  contains  125  short  miscellaneous 
extracts,  of  which  it  is  No.  80,  it  is  given  in  full  by  Prof. 
Wright  in  his  Catalogue  from  which  we  reproduce  it  ^. 

H.  Leonabd  Pass. 
J.  Abendzen. 

PS.  Since  the  above  was  in  print  there  appeared  on 
May  29  the  second  number  of  Dr.  Preuschen's  Zeitechrift 
fur  die  neutestaTnentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die  Kunde 
dee  UrchristentuTTis,  containing  two  articles  on  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs;  the  first  by  the  editor, 
Die  armenieche  Uebersetzung  der  Testamiente  der  zwolf 
Patriarchen ;  the  second  by  W.  Bousset,  Die  Testamente  der 
zwolf  Patriarchen.  The  former  article  contains  a  German 
translation  of  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Testament  of  Levi 
in  two  recensions.  The  latter  attempts  to  reconstruct  the 
original  text  auf  Grund  der  Teoctzeugen.  Various  points 
raised  in  these  articles,  together  with  some  others  in  recent 
literature  on  the  Testaments,  we  hope  to  discuss  in  their 
bearing  on  our  fragment  in  a  future  number  of  the  J.  Q.  R. 

'  Publiahed,  with  introduction,  critical  apparatus,  and  translation,  bj 
Dr.  Gaster  in  the  Proc.  qfthe  Soe,  0/ Biblical  Archaeology t  vol.  XII,  also  bj  S.  A. 
Wertheimer,  Jerusalem,  1890.  Yid.  Schilrer,  op.  cit.;  Resch,  Jku  hebrdiaehe 
restem.,  Nny^hlhali,  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1899,  pp.  906-036,  and  Kautsch, 
Apocrypha,  Introduction  to  Testament  of  Twelye  Patriarchs. 
*  Our  thanks  to  Dr.  Sinker  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  fragment 
'  Wright,  CkUaloffue  of3yriaeM88,  in  British  Musnm,  Pt.  II,  p.  997. 
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uk,  *Orc  o0y  ?Xa/3ov  yvmUa,  rjf/ajv  tr&p  cZ«eo<ruMer<»,  jj  Svofui  MtX^a,  Kal 
avXkapovau  Irfxc,  ical  cVaXco-c  r^  ^yofui  avrov  Trfpirdfi'  Sri  cV  r^  7^  ^/M*y 
trdpoutoi  J^ftfy*  Trfpiraix  yap  mipouda  ypa^troi.  EiiSov  dc  irfpl  a^rov  cirt  ovk 
Ktrrai  iv  np^rrjf  ra^i,  Kal  6  ¥iaiiB  iytmniOif  rpioKotrr^  ir€finr<f  Irci  irp69 
opaToXiis  r/\iov,  eZ^ov  dc  €P  6pdfAaTi  ^i  fitaos  ip  v^Xoiff  urraro  iratnjs 
rijg  avvaywyrjv,  Aia  roOro  iKokta'a  r6  Spofjta  airov  KaaBf  o  iartv  dpx^ 
fjttyaktiov  Ktu  <rv/i/3ij3(urfu(f •  Kal  rptis  tfrtKt  poi  top  Mcpapi  Ttaa'apaKoaT^ 
Irct  (wjs  itov,  Kal  riretd^  €dvaT6Kijatp  ^  ft^p  atrrov  cVoXccrcv  avrov 
Mtpapi,  6  tan  nucpia  fiov  Sn  ica/ye  avrhs  mnBopfP,  'H  dc  *Iai>xa/3(d 
i^KocT^  Ttrdpirtf  tfrti  (Tt^Brj  ip  Alyvimj^*  lfpdo(ot  yhp  fffujp  n(rc  imUtrn^ 

T&P  d^\<f>&P  fiOV, 

l^^  Kal  Z\a^  Tfjpa-iifi  yvpaUa  ical  th-tKtp  avr^  t6p  Aoptn  ical  t6p  2c/mi. 
Kal  viol  Kad6y  *Apfipdfif  *I(radp,  X€^p»y  *0^i7X.  Kat  viol  Mtpapi,  MooXl  ical 
*0fAOvaL  Kal  hftvriKwrr^  rtrdprrtf  Irci  fiov  Tkafitp  6  ^Kpfiphfi  rifp  *l»xnfi(h 
6vyaT€pa  fxov  avrf  its  yvMuka*  ^i  cV  fuf  flfupif^  rytppffirja'ap,  aifT6s  Koi  ff 
Bvydnip  ftov,  *Okt«i>  ir&p  fffifjp  Srt  tlaijXBop  tls  yrjp  Xavaop'  ical  ^icr<»ica/- 
d€Ka  h&p  St€  an€KT€Ufa  r6p  Sv^cft*  Ka\  tpptaicaldtKa  ir&p  Updrtvan'  «al 
thcoo-iOKrii  hCaiPy  TKafiop  yvpouca*  ical  rta-aapdKopra  rr«v,  tla7J\6op  tls 
Aiyvirroy.  Kal  llktv,  T€Kva  ftov  iert,  riitpa  paVy  rplrrf  ytwtd,  *I«Mr^ 
^icarocrrf  ^jcrcaxaidcjcory  &ci  dir€0aP€, 

cy .  Kal  irOv,  rcVya  fiov,  hrrikkopai  vp2p  Ua  <\>ofiri<rOt  t6p  Kvptop  ^p&p 
c(  oXf^f  Kop^ias'  ical  iropcvco-^c  cV  <brX<$n;rt  icar^  ndpra  t6p  pdpop  avr&p, 
Aidojarc  Hi  km  vfuU  rh  rixva  vp&p  ypdppara  tpa  txii^ri  avptaiP  iw  nd(rjj 
rg  Ctajj  ahrw  opoyiptMrKOPTtt  ddiaXciirrooff  t6p  pdpop  rov  ^cov*  &ri  was  ts 
ypwrtrai  vdpop  3tov  TtprfBrfatTai  ical  ovk  ^crroi  ^ivos  oirov  vvraycc.  Koiyc 
iroXXovr  <l>ikovs  tmip  yoptis  KTrftrtrai  ical  intBufA^awjiri  iroXXol  t&p  dp$pwr<AP 
dovXcvo'ai  avr^  ical  dicovorat  i^ftoi'  cic  rov  (rrd/uirof  avrov.  noc^crorc 
diKoioavpriPy  TtKpa  fiov,  cirl  rfff  yrjs  ipa  cvpi/rc  cV  rotr  ovpapois  ical  owtlptTf 
ip  raU  ^x^^  vp&p  dyaBh.  mi  fvpfjTt  avrii  ip  r§  C^j  vpMp,  *Eitp  yhp 
airtipfin  KOKa,  irdawf  rapaxriP  ical  ffkiy^ip  Btplam,  ^of^iap  KnftratrBt  ip 
<f)6^  Btov  prrii  oirovd^r*  Sri  ibp  yiptjTai  alxpoKwria  mil  irAriff  dXo^/HV- 
Bwri  ical  X^P^  '^^  XP^^^  '^^  Spyvpos  ical  jrdaa  icrijais  <SiroXcrrai,  rov 
<ro(l>ov  Tf^  <ro<f>lap  oif^U  dvporai  dffitkiaBai  cZ  p^  rvtf^Kwris  dtrtfitiat 
Kal  inipwris  dpaprlas*  c^i  ycir^arrai  avr^  aMj  ical  vap6,  roii  voXtpiois 
Xofurp^  Kal  ^irl  yrjg  dXkorplas  irarph  leal  ippia-^  ixBpSav  cvpi/^OTrai  <f>ikot, 
*Eiip  dMa-iqj  ravra  Km  npdrrffy  avpBpopos  ttrrai  jSoo'iXcaiff  iat  Koi  'l«»oi)0  6 
dd(\ip^  ilpAp, 
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JEWS  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LAW. 

When  in  1655  Menasseh  Ben  Israel  presented  his  famous 
memorial  to  Cromwell  praying  that  the  Jews  might  be 
received  in  England  and  permitted  to  exercise  their 
religion,  the  Lord  Protector  summoned  an  assembly  to 
declare  their  opinions  on  the  matter.  Two  judges,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Glyn  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Steel, 
were  members  of  that  assembly,  and  they  delivered  their 
joint  opinion  that  '*  There  was  no  law  which  forbids  the 
Jews'  return  into  England."  The  assembly  was  ultimately 
dissolved  without  coming  to  any  definite  decision  respect- 
ing the  memorial,  but  shortly  afterwards  Jews  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  settled  in  this  country,  and  as  we 
know,  for  a  long  period  laboured  under  many  disabilities ; 
it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  show  by  the  evidence  of  the 
statute  book  and  the  law  reports — ^in  truth  the  only 
authentic  means  of  proof— that  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
was  well  founded,  even  if  taken  in  its  broadest  meaning, 
namely,  that  the  law  of  England  imposed  no  burden  or 
disability  upon  Jews  as  such.  In  an  age  of  intolerance 
no  doubt  Jews  felt  the  effects  of  intolerance^  but  these 
effects  were  also  felt  by  aU  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
religion  as  by  law  established ;  and  if  some  of  these  effects 
pressed  more  heavily  upon  Jews  than  upon  othera,  this  was 
in  all  cases  a  mere  accident,  though  it  in  fact  made  it  more 
difficult  for  Jews  than  others  to  obtain  absolute  equality 
before  the  law.  The  courts  of  law,  though  they  have,  as  in 
duty  bound,  enforced  the  provisions  of  the  statute  book, 
have  always  shown  great  tolerance  and  impartiality 
towards  the  Jew,  and  have,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
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the  faithful  administration  of  the  enactments  ordained  by 
Parliament,  resisted  the  not  infrequent  attempts  to  make 
use  of  their  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  persecution ;  and 
there  are  even  instances  on  record  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment having  stepped  in  and  prevented  an  abuse  of  the 
process  of  the  Court  when  there  were  no  other  means  of 
preventing  injustice  being  done. 

Let  us  first  turn  to  the  account  the  law  reports  have 
to  give  us  of  attacks  made  upon  the  exercise  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  In  the  appendix  to  Haggard's  Conaistory  Court 
Cases  we  find  that  in  the  year  1673  certain  Jews  trading 
in  and  about  the  City  of  London  were  indicted  of  a  riot 
at  the  Guildhall  for  meeting  together  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  in  Duke's  Place,  and  the  bill  was  found 
against  them  by  the  Grand  Jury.  A  petition  was  there- 
upon presented  to  the  King  in  Council  at  Whitehall  by 
Abraham  Delivera,  Jacob  Franco  Mendez,  Abraham  de 
Porto,  and  Domingo  Francia,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
others,  praying  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  religion 
freely  or  to  be  given  a  convenient  time  to  withdraw  their 
persons  and  estates  into  parts  beyond  the  seas ;  and  on 
Feb.  II  it  was  ordered  by  the  King  in  Council  "that 
Mr.  Attorney  General  do  stop  all  proceedings  at  law  against 
the  Petitioners,  who  have  been  indicted  as  aforesaid  and  do 
provide  they  may  receive  no  further  trouble  in  this  behalf  ^" 

Yet  in  a  few  years'  time  they  were  destined  to  receive 
further  trouble,  for  in  1685  one  Thomas  Beaumont  caused 
several  writs  to  be  issued  out  of  the  Eing*s  Bench  under 
the  statute  made  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  against  forty-eight  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
thirty-seven  of  them  were  arrested  "  as  they  were  following 
their  occasions  on  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  their  reputation  both  here  and  abroad.'*  By  the 
Statute  of  Elizabeth,  an  Act  expressly  directed  against  the 
Papists  and  passed  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  recognized 
Jews  in  England,  all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
'  I  Hag.,  Om,,  Appendix,  p.  9. 
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''  which  shall  not  repair  to  some  church,  chapel,  or  usual 
place  of  common  prayer "  were  to  forfeit  a  penalty  of  £ao 
a  month,  and  in  addition  be  bound  with  two  sureties  until 
they  should  conform  themselves  and  come  to  church.  .  As 
an  indictment  for  riot  could  no  longer  be  laid,  the  upholders 
of  intolerance  availed  themselves  of  this  old  statute,  even 
in  those  days  obsolete,  which  was  not  formally  repealed 
till  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  102).  However,  a  petition  was 
presented  by  Joseph  Henriques,  Abraham  Delivera  (one 
of  the  petitioners  in  1673),  and  Aaron  Pacheco,  overseers  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
praying  His  Majesty  to  permit  and  suffer  them  as  here- 
tofore to  have  the  benefit  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  during  their  good  behaviour  towards  His  Majesty's 
Government.  It  was  accordingly  on  Nov.  13  ordered  by 
the  King  in  Council  ^Hhat  His  Majesty's  Attorney  General 
do  stop  all  the  proceedings  at  law  against  the  Petitioners  : 
His  Majesty *s  intention  being  that  they  should  not  be 
troubled  upon  this  account,  but  quietly  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  whilst  they  behave  themselves 
dutifully  and  obediently  to  his  government  ^." 

From  this  time  forth  there  is  no  record  in  the  law  reports 
of  any  attempt  to  interfei-e  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  This  is  not  a  little  surprising  in  an 
intolerant  age,  when  the  many  statutes  directed  against 
Papists  and  Protestant  Nonconformists  were  equally  applic- 
able to  Jews  and  might  have  been  rigidly  enforced  against 
them.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  were 
no  Anti-Semites  in  those  days;  indeed  in  the  year  1702 
they  succeeded  in  passing  through  Parliament  an  Act — 
entitled  An  Act  to  oblige  Jews  to  maintain  and  provide  for 
their  Protestant  children — the  avowed  purpose  of  which 
was  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  religion 
of  the  land.  The  Act  (i  Anne,  st.  i,  c.  30)  provides  that 
*'to  the  end  that  sufficient  maintenance  be  provided  and 
allowed  for  the  children  of  Jewish  parents  who  shall  turn 
'  I  Hag.,  Om.j  Appendix,  p.  3. 
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Protestants  be  it  enacted  .  .  .  that  '  if  any  Jewish  parent, 
in  order  to  the  compelling  of  his  or  her  Protestant  child  to 
change  his  or  her  religion  shall  refuse  to  aUow  such  child 
a  fitting  maintenance  suitable  to  the  degree  and  ability  of 
such  parent  and  to  the  age  and  education  of  such  child, 
then  ...  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Keeper  or  Commissioners  (for  the  great  seal  for  the 
time  being)  to  make  such  order  therein  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  Protestant  child,  as  he  or  they  shall  think  fit.'" 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  were  similar  and  even 
more  stringent  provisions  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
children  of  "Popish  Parents"  inserted  in  the  Act  to 
prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery  (a  Anne,  c.  i)  passed 
in  the  following  year. 

Although  not  repealed  until  quite  recent  times,  the 
statute  had  become  quite  obsolete ;  yet  in  the  early  days 
of  its  existence  vigorous  attempts  bad  been  made  to  enforce 
it,  and  there  had  even  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
zealous  Chancellors  to  give  the  words  of  the  enactment 
the  most  extensive  interpretation.  An  example  of  this 
tendency  is  the  case  of  VincerU  v.  Fernandez^  which  was 
decided  in  171 8  by  Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Li  that  case  a  Jew  had  a 
daughter  who  turned  Protestant  The  Jew  had  a  very 
consideitkble  personal  estate,  and  dying  in  May,  171 7,  after 
having  by  his  will  left  several  charities  and  given  his 
personal  estate  from  his  daughter  to  his  executor,  the 
daughter,  who  was  married  and  forty-four  years  old, 
petitioned  the  Lord  ChanceUor  for  a  maintenance  under 
this  statute.  It  was  objected  that  this  case  was  not 
within  the  Act,  for  that,  first,  the  child  is  above  forty 
years  old,  and  so  the  care  of  her  education  over ;  secondly, 
she  is  married  and  not  now  to  be  called  a  child^  but  to  be 
provided  for  by  her  husband;  thirdly,  that  the  parent 
being  dead  could  not  be  said  to  have  refused  to  allow 
her  fitting  maintenance,  &c.,  and  so  the  power  given  by 
the  Act  is  at  an  end.    In  answer  to  these  objections,  the 
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Lord  Chancellor  said  :  ''  I  strongly  incline  to  think  this  case 
within  the  Act  upon  the  following  reasons ;  the  petitioner 
is  a  Protestant  child  of  a  Jewish  parent,  though  the  pai*^it 
be  dead.  Suppose  the  child  of  a  Jew  turns  Protestant,  and 
the  Jew,  the  parent,  by  will  gives  his  estate  to  trustees, 
upon  a  secret  trust,  that  if  the  child  turn  Jew  the  child 
shall  have  the  estate,  and  not  otherwise.  As  this  would 
be  clearly  within  the  mischief,  so  every  one  must  wish  it 
to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  is  not  said  the 
complaint  shall  be  against  the  father ;  that  would  indeed 
take  this  case  out  of  the  Act ;  neither  is  it  said  that  the 
order  should  be  made  upon  or  against  the  father,  so  that 
this  case  fits  every  word  made  use  of  by  the  legislature. 
Suppose  a  suit  or  petition  had  been  exhibited,  and  the  Jew, 
the  parent,  had  died  pending  the  petition,  and  had  given 
aU  away  from  his  Protestant  child  because  the  child  had 
turned  Protestant,  doubtless  the  complaint  might  be  against 
the  executor,  and  the  order  likewise  against  the  executor ; 
every  one  will  aUow  this  to  be  a  hard  case,  and  if  the 
words  be  large  enough  (as  they  are),  why  should  they  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  iti 

"Then  as  to  the  refusal  of  the  parent,  it  is  not  to  be 
intended  that  the  parent,  the  Jew,  must  make  an  actual 
refusal  in  words,  for  by  that  construction  the  statute  might 
easily  be  evaded  and  rendered  useless.  If  the  Jewish  fiather 
do  by  will  dispose  of  all  his  estate  from  his  child,  this  is 
in  law  a  refusal;  and  unless  some  other  reason  be  made 
appear,  it  shall  be  intended,  because  the  child  was  a 
Protestant.  The  obligations  of  nature  plead  so  strongly 
on  behalf  of  a  child,  that  when  such  a  case  happens,  some 
great  provocation  must  be  supposed  to  have  occasioned  it ; 
and  if  no  other  reason  be  made  appear,  this  difierenoe  in 
religion  shaU  be  intended  the  reason. 

"  Possibly  these  charities  given  by  the  Jew's  will  may  be 
under  «ome  secret  trust  for  the  child  if  she  should  turn 
Jew,  wherefore  let  all  this  be  inquired  into  by  the  Master  ^." 

'  I  Pseere  Williams,  pp.  594,  535. 
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The  learned  reporter,  however,  adds  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
the  Court  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  order  on  the 
petition,  and  that  probably  the  parties  came  to  some 
agreement. 

The  effect  of  the  statute  and  the  method  of  enfonung 
it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  best 
be  gathered  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  one  Marcus  Moses  given  in  Sanders'  Orders  in 
CJvancery,  of  which  I  append  an  abridgment: — On  the 
22nd  of  January,  1723,  Moses  Marcus  preferred  a  petition 
setting  forth  that  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  Marcus  Moses  of 
London,  merchant,  who  is  by  profession  of  religion  a  Jew,  and 
as  such  educated  his  son  in  the  best  manner  that  he  could  in 
the  mystery  of  that  religion,  and  in  all  other  respects  as 
a  gentieman  and  a  scholar,  both  at  home  and  in  travels  in 
foreign  parts,  for  improvement  suitable  to  the  degree  and 
ability  of  the  petitioner's  father,  who  has  a  plentiful  estate, 
and  lives  in  great  repute  and  esteem  in  the  City  of  London. 
That  the  said  petitioner  is  now  of  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  and  upwards,  and  being  by  such  education  become 
capable  of  judging  of  the  true  religion,  and  having  diligently 
searched  the  Scriptures  and  inquired  into  the  Christian 
religion  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  and  being  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  one  and  of  the  errors  of  the  other,  hath 
from  a  full  conviction  and  from  a  lively  faith  in  Qod*s 
mercies  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  without  any 
worldly  views,  but  on  the  contrary  well  knowing  that 
he  should  thereby  become  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  his 
parents  and  relations  who  are  all  Jews  and  with  whom  he 
was  before  in  great  esteem,  and  be  cast  off  from  his  parents 
notwithstanding  all  those  discouragements,  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  the  only  true  one,  and  hath  been  baptized 
therein,  and  is  become  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established.  That  by  means  of  the 
petitioner's  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  and  becoming 
a  Protestant  (as  he  before  well  knew  he  should),  he  finds 
himself  hated  and  scorned  by  his  parents  and  cast  off  by 
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his  said  father ;  and  in  order  to  compel  him  to  exchange  his 
religion  is  by  his  £ather  refused  to  be  allowed  a  fitting 
maintenance  suitable  to  the  degree  and  ability  of  his  said 
father  and  to  the  petitioner's  age  and  education,  whereby 
the  petitioner,  who  was  educated  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  and  with  the  dependence  of  a  plentiful  fortune 
from  his  said  father,  is  now  become  destitute  and  without 
any  subsistence,  and  not  being  educated  in  the  way  of 
business  otherwise  than  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  ficc., 
is  not  at  present  capable  of  getting  his  living,  &c.,  ficc., 
wherefore  it  was  prayed  that  directions  should  be  given 
touching  an  idlowance  for  the  petitioner's  maintenance. 
Whereupon  an  inquiry  was  ordered  into  the  circumstances 
of  Marcus  Moses,  the  number  of  his  family  and  the  amount 
of  his  estate  and  the  education  of  the  petitioner,  and  the 
father  Marcus  Moses  was  ordered  to  give  £5,000  security 
to  pay  such  allowance  to  the  petitioner  from  time  to  time 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  think  fit.  "And  it  being 
allied  that  the  said  petitiontl'  hath  had  only  five  guineas 
from  his  father  since  his  baptism,  so  that  he  hath  occasion 
for  money  for  his  present  subsistence,  and  that  part  of  his 
clothes  and  wearing  apparel  are  detained  from  the  petitioner 
by  his  father,  it  is  thereupon  further  ordered  that  the  said 
Marcus  Moses  the  petitioner's  father  do  pay  him  £50  on 
Tuesday  next  and  deliver  him  his  clothes  at  the  same 
time." 

The  inquiries  appear  to  have  been  duly  held,  and  as 
a  result  of  them  the  father,  Marcus  Moses,  was  ordered  to 
pay  his  son  £60  per  annum  by  quarterly  payments,  yet  in 
the  year  17^6  the  son  presented  another  petition  alleging 
that  the  maintenance  had  not  been  paid  in  pursuance  of 
the  Order  of  the  Court;  the  father  preferred  a  counter- 
petition  setting  forth  that  even  before  the  making  of  the 
said  Order  his  son  Marcus  Moses  returned  to  the  Jewish 
worship  and  professed  himself  to  be  a  Jew,  and  kept  the 
Passover  with  Jews,  and  as  soon  as  the  same  was  over 
voluntarily  went  over  to  Holland  and  there  renounced  the 
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Christian  religion,  and  went  publicly  to  the  Synagogue  and 
did  penance  for  his  having  turned  Christian  in  England, 
and  continued  in  Holland  a  year  and  five  months  and 
behaved  as  a  Jew  all  that  time,  during  which  time  he  by 
several  letters  applied  to  his  said  father  to  maintain  and 
provide  for  him  as  a  Jew,  which  he  did,  and  paid  several 
large  sums  for  him  more  than  his  maintenance  came  to. 
And  the  said  Marcus  Moses  being  come  over  again  to 
England  has  professed  himself  a  Jew  and  behaved  as  such 
according  to  their  ceremonies,  and  still  continued  so  to  do, 
whereby  he  hath  forfeited  the  maintenance  allowed  him 
as  aforesaid,  and  therefore  praying  that  the  said  Order 
might  be  discharged.  Upon  these  petitions  all  the  paiiies 
were  ordered  to  attend  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  King), 
who  after  hearing  the  evidence,  including  a  declaration  by 
the  son  in  Court  that  he  was  a  Christian,  ordered  that  the 
sum  formerly  allowed  for  maintenance  be  continued  until 
the  loth  of  February  instant,  and  as  to  any  demand  of  the 
money  since  the  10th  of  February  the  Bishop  of  London 
was  to  examine  whether  the  said  Marcus  Moses  be  a 
Christian '. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  record  of  this  case  that  the 
allowances  given  by  the  Chancellors  were  not  excessive,  and 
that  maintenance  was  only  given  in  case  the  child  claiming 
it  was  unable  to  maintain  itself,  and  would  not  be  continued 
unless  the  conversion  was  genuine,  the  question,  if  there 
were  any  doubt  about  it,  being  referred  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  In  any  case  the  statute  was  not  instrumental 
in  procuring  numerous  conversions ;  and  though  well  known 
to  the  judges,  and  acted  upon  on  occasion,  there  was  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellors  to  restrict 
its  operation,  as  may  be  seen  from  Lord  Hardwicke's 
judgment  in  the  well-known  case  of  VillarevZ  v.  Mellish, 
decided  in  1737'.    It  gradually  became  obsolete,  and  was 

'  Sanders,  Orden  in  Chancery,  vol.  I,  pp.  457  seq.,  524  seq. 
*  9  Swanston,  pp.  533,  539 ;  and  9  Atk.,  p.  14,  under  name  of  MeUish  r. 
Da  Costa. 
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finally  repealed  in  the  year  1846  by  the  Act  to  relieve  Her 
Majesty's  Subjects  from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities 
in  regard  to  Religious  Opinions  (9  &  10  Vict.  c.  59). 

Since  the  petition  already  referred  to>  which  was  pre- 
sented in  1685,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  law  reports  of 
the  statutes  directed  against  Nonconformists,  some  of 
the  most  stringent  of  which,  e.g.  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
(166a,  14  Car.  II.  c.  4)  and  the  Conventicle  Act  (1670, 
22  Car.  n.  c  1),  were  only  passed  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  being  enforced  against  the  Jews.  In  the 
case  of  Protestant  Dissenters  the  severity  of  these  statutes 
was  in  a  great  measure  mitigated  by  the  Toleration  Act 
(1688,  I  WilL  &;  Mary,  c.  18),  which  is  expressed  to  be 
enacted  **  Forasmuch  as  some  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences 
in  the  exercise  of  religion  may  be  an  effectual  means  to 
unite  their  Majesties'  Protestarvt  subjects  in  interest  and 
affection."  The  Jews,  though  in  no  way  protected  by  this 
Act,  remained  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and  those  who  were  hostile  to  them  had  therefore  to  resort 
to  tactics  which  have  frequently  been  used  as  instruments 
of  persecution,  and  which  were  immediately  suppressed  by 
the  courts  of  law,  to  the  great  credit  of  English  justice.  In 
the  year  173a  a  paper  was  published  by  one  Osborne  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  murder  committed  the  latter  end  of 
February  on  a  Jewish  woman  and  her  child  by  certain 
Jews  lately  arrived  from  Portugal  and  living  near  Broad 
Street,  because  the  child  was  begotten  by  a  Christian,  and 
showing  that  the  like  cruelty  had  often  been  committed  by 
the  Jews.  In  consequence  of  this  publication,  several  Jews 
recently  arrived  from  Portugal  and  living  in  Broad  Street 
were  attacked  by  multitudes  in  several  parts  of  the  city, 
barbarously  treated,  and  threatened  with  death  in  case  they 
were  found  abroad  any  more.  Accordingly  in  Easter  term 
the  Court  of  Eing*s  Bench  was  moved  for  a  rule  calling  upon 
the  said  Osborne  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information 
for  libel  should  not  issue  against  him  for  publishing  the 
paper  above  referred  to.    Upon  the  motion.  Lord  Raymond, 
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the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  said  that  he  believed  the  Court 
could  do  nothing  in  this  matter  by  reason  that  no  particular 
Jews  could  be  able  to  show  to  the  Court  that  they  were 
pointed  at  more  than  any  others,  and  thought  that  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  was  of  this  opinion  in  the  case  of  Orme 
and  Nut.  In  that  case  (which  is  reported  in  i  Lord 
Raymond,  p.  486)  an  indictment  was  exhibited  for  a  libel 
called  ''The  list  of  adventurers  in  the  Ladies  invention, 
being  a  lottery,"  &c.,  and  alleged  to  be  to  the  scandal  of 
divers  good  subjects  of  the  King  to  the  jurors  unknown. 
The  jury  found  the  accused  guilty,  but  upon  motion  judg- 
ment was  arrested  on  the  ground  that  the  persons  libelled 
were  unknown,  and  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  any 
definite  person  was  defamed.  The  Court,  however,  made 
a  rule  against  Osborne  to  show  cause.  In  Trinity  term 
cause  was  shown,  and  the  Court  made  the  rule  absolute. 
They  distinguished  the  case  from  Orme's  case,  saying, 
"that  in  the  present  case  it  is  related  in  the  paper  that 
the  fact  there  told  is  a  fact  which  the  Jews  have  frequently 
done ;  and  therefore  the  whole  community  of  the  Jews  are 
struck  at,"  and  further  adding  that  "admitting  an  infor- 
mation for  a  libel  may  be  improper,  yet  the  publication 
of  this  paper  is  deservedly  punishable  in  an  information 
for  a  misdemeanour  (appai'ently  inciting  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace),  and  that  of  the  highest  kind ;  such  sorts  of  adver- 
tisements necessarily  tending  to  raise  tumults  and  disorders 
among  the  people  and  inflame  them  with  an  universal 
spirit  of  barbarity  against  a  whole  body  of  men,  as  if  guilty 
of  crimes  scarce  practicable  and  totally  incredible  ^"  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  case,  and  one  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped^  will  be  acted  upon  in  case  any  similar  attack  should 
be  made  upon  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  only  right  to  point  out 
that  a  libel  on  the  Jewish  religion  would  not  be  so  dealt 
with  unless  it  was  such  as  to  tend  to  stir  up  the  hatred 
of  the  Queen's  subjects  against  persons  professing  that 

'  See  2  Bamardiston,  pp.  138,  166;  Wm  Keljnge,  p.  231 ;  2  Swanston, 
p.  503  (note),  and  Sesa.  Caa.,  p.  260. 
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religion,  and  so  conduce  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  For 
later  cases  tend  to  show  that,  assuming  that  the  decencies 
of  controversy  are  observed,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
any  religion,  not  excluding  that  of  the  Established  Church, 
may  be  attacked  with  impunity.  There  are  no  doubt 
competent  authorities  who  hold,  on  the  strength  of  certain 
old  cases,  that  any  attack  upon  Christianity,  being  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  is  punishable.  But  there  will  always 
be  great  difficulty  in  inducing  a  jury  to  convict.  Indeed, 
in  the  year  1883,  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  tried  for 
publishing  a  periodical  called  the  Freethinker,  which  was 
advertised  aa  being  an  Anti-Christian  organ  and  as  waging 
relentless  warfare  against  superstition  in  general  and 
against  the  superstition  of  Christianity  in  particular,  it 
was  laid  down  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Coleridge,  in 
addressing  the  jury,  that  publications  discussing  with 
gravity  and  decency,  and  in  an  argumentative  way,  questions 
as  to  Christian  doctrine  or  statements  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  even  questioning  their  truth,  are  not  to 
be  deemed  blasphemous  so  as  to  be  fit  subjects  for  criminal 
prosecution;  but  that  publications  which  in  an  indecent 
and  malicious  spirit  assail  and  asperse  the  truth  of 
Christianity  or  of  the  Scriptures,  in  language  calculated 
and  intended  to  shock  the  feelings  and  outrage  the  belief 
of  mankind,  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  blasphemous 
libels.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Ramsey 
and  Foote,  arising  out  of  the  publication  of  the  same 
periodical,  Lord  Coleridge,  in  dealing  with  this  point,  said  : 
"  Now  according  to  the  old  law,  or  the  dicta  of  the  judges 
in  old  times,  these  would  undoubtedly  be  blasphemous 
libels,  because  they  asperse  the  truth  of  Christianity.  But, 
as  I  said  in  the  former  trial,  and  now  repeat,  I  think  that 
these  old  cases  can  no  longer  be  taken  to  be  a  statement  of 
the  law  at  the  present  day.  It  is  no  longer  true  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  true  when  these  dicta  were  uttered — 
that  *  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.'  Non- 
conformists and  Jews  were  then  under  penal  laws,  and 
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were  hardly  allowed  civil  rights.  But  now,  so  far  as  I 
know  the  law,  a  Jew  might  be  Lord  Chancellor  ^.  Certainly 
he  might  be  Master  of  the  BoUs;  and  the  great  Judge 
whose  loss  we  have  all  had  to  deplore'  might  have  had 
to  try  such  a  case ;  and  if  the  view  of  the  law  supposed  be 
correct,  he  would  have  had  to  tell  the  jury,  perhaps  partly 
composed  of  Jews,  that  it  was  blasphemy  to  deny  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  which  he  himself  did  deny, 
and  which  Parliament  had  allowed  him  to  deny,  and  which 
it  was  part  of  'the  law  of  the  land'  that  he  might  deny. 
Therefore  to  asperse  the  truth  of  Christianity  cannot  per 
86  be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  criminal  prosecution  for 
blasphemy. .  .  .  Therefore  to  maintain  that  merely  because 
the  truth  of  Christianity  is  denied  without  more,  that 
therefore  a  person  may  be  indicted  for  blasphemous  libel, 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  absolutely  untrue  ^" 

H.  S.  Q.  Henbiques. 

^  A  qnestion  which  will  be  considered  later. 
'  Sir  George  Jessel,  who  died  on  March  ax,  1883. 
»  15  Cox,  C.  C,  p.  335. 


{To  be  contirmed.) 
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KARAinCA, 

The  idea  of  unity  has  always  pervaded  Jewish  life 
sociaUy  as  well  as  religiously.  Hence  our  horror  of 
sectarianism  and  heterodoxy.  Of  all  the  Jewish  heresies 
— and  numerically  they  have  been  but  few — none  has 
had  so  long  a  history  as  that  of  the  Karaites.  For  more 
than  a  thousand  years  the  Eai-aites  have  by  the  Rabbanites 
been  regarded  as  pariahs,  their  race  as  impure,  their 
literature  as  feeble  and  worthless.  In  every  Jewish  centre 
they  have  been  in  a  minority,  and,  except  in  some  Crimean 
towns,  in  a  really  pitiable  minority.  In  Jerusalem,  where 
they  have  existed  since  the  foundation  of  their  sect,  tra- 
dition has  it  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  muster 
a  ''Minyan"  of  ten.  In  Cairo  they  number  a  thousand 
or  so,  but  even  there  the  lowest  of  the  Levantine  Jews 
treat  as  synonymous  the  terms  Karaite  and  ''Mamzer." 
In  Constantinople  proper  they  are  not,  but  in  some  of 
the  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  may 
be  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  Greater  Constantinople, 
notably  at  Peiim  Pasha  on  the  Qolden  Horn,  Karaite  com- 
munities are  to  be  found  in  close  touch  with  their  more 
prosperous  brethren  in  Russia.  The  Kai-aite  capital  is  at 
Simferopol  in  the  Crimea,  and  Kertch,  Feodosia,  Sebastopol, 
Eupatoria,  and  even  fashionable  Yalta  are  all  hotbeds  of 
Karaism.  Sukum  Kal^,  where  Karaite  books  were  beauti- 
fully printed  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  Fleet  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  has 
never  been  rebuilt.  Odessa,  Constantinople^  and  Cairo 
owe  their  Karaite  synagogues  to  the  fact  that  they  lie  on 
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the  great  high  road  of  commerce,  and  that  the  Karaites, 
like  all  traders,  are  good  sailors  ^. 

And  they  have  keen  commercial  instincts.  But  the  best 
stroke  of  business  they  did  was  when  they  persuaded  a  too 
paternal  Russian  government  that  they  were  Bible  Jews, 
the  real  Jews  of  History  and  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  and  that  Talmud  Jews  were  interlopers 
compounded  of  all  the  vices.  Abraham  Firkovitch  was 
a  prime  mover  in  the  argument,  and  supplied  much  of  the 
evidence,  not  scrupling  to  forge  a  few  dates  when  con- 
venient. But  he  was  a  remarkable  character,  and  his 
biography  would  need  a  Carlyle  to  do  him  justice.  Hebrew 
literature  owes  him  a  debt  in  that  he  was  the  first  of  the 
systematic  plunderers  of  theOenizoth  of  the  Orient.  His  trea- 
sures have  enriched  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg, 
whose  Karaite  collection  is  consequently  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  other  great  libraries  have  suffered  from 
Rabbanite  prejudices,  for  directly  or  indirectly  they  have 
been  supplied  by  Talmud  Jews  who  had  neither  knowledge 
nor  interest  for  Karaite  research.  Leyden  alone  has  to 
thank  a  non-Jew,  Trigland,  for  having  devoted  himself 
to  Karaitica,  made  a  Karaite  collection,  and  induced  a 
Karaite  to  write  for  the  famous  Dutch  University  a  Karaite 
Bibliogi-aphy. 

Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a  distinct  revival  of 
interest  in  the  Karaites  among  Orientalists.  Saadia's 
Millennium  and  the  exploitation  of  the  Cairo  Genizah 
have  reminded  us  how  large  a  part  the  Karaites  occupied 
in  Jewish  thought,  and  convinced  us  that  foemen  worthy 
of  the  steel  of  a  Saadia  and  a  Maimonides  should  not 
be  despised.  And  now  that  greater  tolerance  is  at  last 
being  shown  by  the  Russian  government  towards  Talmud 
Jews,  they  too  can  afford  to  pardon  the  bitter  vengeance 
taken  upon  them  by  their  secular  enemies.  The  Jewish 
QuABTERLY   REVIEW    has    no    controversial    preferences, 

^  An  intereetiDg  list  of  the  ten  chief  Karaite  communities  of  Europe  is 
given  in  the  ninn  nno  Tide  infra,  sub  voce  Printed  Books,  M. 
VOL.  XII.  Y  y 
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and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  in  its  pages 
the  following  collection  of  Karaite  MSS.  and  books 
acquired  by  the  writer  during  his  travels  in  the  East. 
They  are  principally  derived  from  two  sources,  from 
the  Karaite  Chacham  Shabtai,  at  Cairo  in  1895,  and  from 
the  widow  of  the  Chacham  Isaac  b.  Moses  Krimi  at  Perim 
Pasha  in  1896.  As  Bible  Jews,  the  Karaites  have  always 
prominently  concerned  themselves  with  the  text  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Massora,  and,  accordingly,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  books  deal  with  the  Bible. 

Manuscripts. 
Bibliography. 

201.  (a)  ^3T»D  Tl  ^BD.  The  replies  of  the  Karaite  Chachamim  to 
the  questions  asked  of  them  bj  the  Christian  Jacob  Trigland,  of 
Leyden,  as  to  Earaism  and  its  schism  with  Rabbanism.  Written  at 
Krasnoe  Ostrovo,  by  Mordecai  b.  Nissan,  in  1739. 

(&)  D^pnv  mN  'D.  Statement  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Euaites  and  the  Rabbanites,  followed  by  a  list  of  Karaite  writings. 
Written  by  Simha  Isaac  b.  Moses  of  Lntzk,  in  1756. 

(c)  niD^n«m  p:p  nivp.  Abbreviation  of  the  HO^TO  T\\:hn  in  Elyah 
Baschitzi*s  IIT/N  JT^^IN,  by  Joseph  b.  Mordecai  of  Trok. 

{d)  T\\^^  ynn  ^^3  'D.  introduction  to  that  work  by  Caleb 
Afendopulo. 

Bible  Commentaries,  <kc. 

202.  "inson  ^D.  Hebrew  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Aaron  b.  Joseph  N&nn.  Scribe,  Michael  b.  Solomon  Japhet  in  1744. 
4to.  Rashi  character,  pp.  202.  Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  1097  and  Leyden 
Warner  2. 

203.  ntDlptD.  Commentary  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  by  a  Karaite, 
perhaps  Samuel  NSDH  al-Maghribi  Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  2405,  2406.  Each 
"  parsha  "  or  weekly  section  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  *  (TOTpD), 
a  Psalm,  and  some  Biblical  verses  relating  thereto,  and  followed  by 
an  invocation  in  favour  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The  commentary 
and  the  introductions  are  in  Arabic  in  Hebrew  characters.  Title  page 
and  the  first  pages  of  the  preface  are  wanting.    On  page  2  occurs  the 

'  Cp.  Pinsker,  Lik,  Kad,,  p.  63. 
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following:— 'ni  'no  p  ichm  bwDB^  )iiv  nDm  i^KiOT  ^nni  no  i^Kp 
Vi  ^3D?K  jm^n  bwion  'ni  'id  p  two.   And  on  p.  3 :  nwoyo  p3^ 

*TDN.    Scribe,  Elijah  Levi  b.  Joseph.    8vo.    Sqnare  character. 

204.  ftcnpo.  The  Hke  for  D^OfiB^  to  ^npra.  Exodua  xxi  to  end 
of  Leyiticns.  At  the  head  of  two  sections  occurs  a  dedication  to 
Isaac  Piruz  m^D  pTXP  "^imn  DB^  bV' 

206.  Ditto  for  ^m  to  noiVI.    Grenesis  xlvii.  aS^Exodus  xxvii  19. 

206.  Ditto  for  ro^ff^.    Genesis  xxxiL  4-xxxvL  43. 

207.  Ditto  for  D^OBWD  to  nD1"Vl.  Exodus  xxi-xxvii.  19.  Defective 
at  beginning.    Scribe^  Elijah  Levi  b.  Joseph. 

208.  Ditto  for  p73.    Nombers  xxii.  2-xxy.  9. 

209.  Ditto  for  DH^D  to  ^VDD,    Nombers  xxv.  9  to  xxxyL  13  (end). 

210.  tn*)  nt^lp.  Psalms  and  Biblical  yerses  constituting  the 
sacrament  for  the  Sabbath  of  the  section  (O^. 

211.  The  like  for  the  section  nitDtS^. 

212.  The  like  for  the  section  tO. 
218.  The  like  for  DWlp. 

214.  Joshua.  Hebrew-Arabic  translation  and  commentary  of 
Japhet  b.  Ali,  called  Abou  Ali  the  Bozrian.  4to.  Rabbinic  hand,  the 
last  five  pages  supplied  in  a  modem  cursive  hand. 

216.  II  Samuel.  Commentary  by  the  same  (?)  beginning  at  chap.  xiii. 

216.  Dvnri/K  rrw.  Psalms.  Commentary  by  the  same  in  &ve 
volumes :  (a)  i-xli ;  (b)  xlii-lxxii,  defective  ;  (c)  Ixxiii-lxxxix ; 
(d)  xc-cvi;  (e)  cvii-cl.  The  first  volume  was  written  in  1776,  the 
others  in  1567.  Oumer,  Abraham  Levi.  Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  2520.  Edited 
by  Barges. 

217.  Fragment  of  a  Karaite  Commentary  on  Psalms. 

218.  The  like,  by  a  different  commentator. 

219.  Proverbs ^  Commentary,  by  Japhet  b.  Ali,  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  page  of  vol.  i  and  the  last  two  of  vol.  2  supplied  by  a  modem 
hand.  Cp.  B.  M.Or.  2402,  2506,  2507.  Three  chapters  have  been 
edited  by  Fischer  at  Cracow,  1898. 

220.  Fragment  of  a  Turkish-Hebrew  Commentary  on  the  first  six 
chapters  of  Proverbs.    Cursive  Tartar  script. 

22L  Job.  Commentary  by  the  same  in  two  volumes.  Written  in 
1 608.    Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  2509-2  5 1 2. 

222.  Lamentations.  Commentaiy  by  the  same  (?),  written  by 
Joseph  b.  Aaron  Toi^tDn,  Shebat,  1667.  N.B.  B.  M.  Or.  2515,  2516  are 
by  Salmon  b.  Jemham. 

*  Cp.  Pinsker,  Lik,  Kad,,  p.  zao. 

>  Vide  Revue  des  Atudee  Juives,  XXXVIII,  157. 
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228.  Canticles.  Commentary,  by  Abou  Ali  Albassan  b.  AU  Habasri, 
the  father  of  Japhet  b.  Ali  K  N.  B.  B.  M.  Or.  25 13  is  by  Japhet  b.  Ali 
himself,  and  was  edited  by  Bargees. 

See  also  244,  Canticles,  Daniel,  Ezra. 

224.  457  Canticles.  Fragment  of  Commentary,  probably  by  Caleb 
Afendopolo. 

Liturgica. 

225.  The  Karaite  Ritual.  The  first  fifteen  pages  contain  ''  Dinim  " 
as  to  prayer  in  Arabic.  Then  comes  the  prayer  for  Saturday  night, 
then  the  morning  prayer  (n^nc^),  then  that  for  noon  (onnv),  and 
next  the  y^yo  for  the  other  week-day  evenings.  8vo.  Scribe,  Jacob 
jrnn.    Date,  1727.    Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  2531. 

226.  nnm^  M/fin.     The  morning  prayer:   contains  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

227.  ni>Dn.    Daily  prayer.    Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  2530. 

228.  Sabbath  morning  prayers.    Begins  as  follows: — 7K  '^^  Dr3 

DtoN  npniwi^K  bw  ni>N  nacm  nv  npa  nban  a^nin  jKi>K  nnna  nb^v 

iTlKJPK  vP  '^Ttfy .    On  the  first  page  occurs  the  name  of  "03  ^\?  ^DV 
y"3  D^  Xn^  "^b  Dim  'nn  'on.    Defective  at  the  end. 

229.  Prayers  for  the  Sabbath  after  the  ninth  Ab.  At  the  end  is 
a  prayer  for  Salmon  b.  Jeruham',  the  contemporary  of  Saadia. 

280.  Evening  prayers  for  Mourners.    Begins:— CaiB'  DDK  pn  03^3 

281.  Morning  prayers,  Hallel»  prayers  for  the  New  Moon.  The 
rubrics  are  in  Arabic.    Scribe ,  Jacob  Hazan^    Date,  1773. 

232.  "l^rP  nban.  Prayers  for  the  individual,  not  in  Synagogue. 
At  the  end  a  dedication  to  the  writer's  brother,  Abraham  b.  David. 
Date,  1670. 

288.  Fragment  of  morning  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

284.  Fragment  of  the  Karaite  ritual,  containing  ilt^  7rP1,  and  some 
Selichat.    Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  1427. 

286.  Prayers  for  the  "Rejoicing  of  the  Law"  (H^'C^).  Written  by 
and  dedicated  to  the  *^dear  child"  Nissim  b.  Joshua  Levi  Hazan  b. 
Solomon  Levi.    Date,  1826. 

286.  rnin  nnOK^?  7jn.  The  biblical  verses  to  be  recited  between 
the  two  benedictions  by  the  "p"inN"  who  finishes  the  Law.  Date, 
1819. 

*  Vide  in  D'p^i:?  rmt  sub  voce  is'^H  p  "»:aw. 

'  Vide  ante  aaz.  '  Op.  923  ante. 
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287.  Prayers  for  the  "Rejoicing  of  the  Law."  Written  and  dedicated 
to  the  "dear  child,"  David  Joseph  Elisha.    Date,  1826. 

238.  Prayers  and  Psalms  to  be  recited  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
before  Passover.  Scribe,  Solomon  Za!r  b.  Jadiah  Zair,  the  physician. 
Date,  1728. 

239.  prn  nne'  nbon.  Prayers  for  the  Saturday  before  the  ninth 
Ab.     Owner,  Joseph  Levi  b.  Nahnm  Levi.    (Cp.  522.) 

240.  Fragments  of  Litnrgy. 

241.  Sabbath  morning  Prayers.     Owner,  Obadiah  b.  Joshua. 

242.  (a)  pny»  rPK^  'D.  Commentary  on  the  prayer  for  Kippur 
nnan  ^DBC'  'n ,  divided  into  thirty-two  chapters.  Written  by  Simha  b. 
Moses  of  Lutzk  ^  in  1783.    Author's  autograph. 

(b)  i\\Sw  n7Bn.  Commentary  on  the  prayer  of  Moses  in  rwSHQ 
KBTl  *3.    By  the  same.    Written  in  1753. 

Philosophy. 

248.  (i)  D^^n  yy  'd.  a  philosophic  work  in  114  chapters,  com- 
posed in  1346  by  Aaron  b.  Elijah  Istanbauri,  and  edited  by  Stein- 
schneider  and  Delitzsch.  Leipzig,  184 1.  Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  1099,  1306. 
Scribe,  Moses  b.  Abraham  b.  Moses  of  Fars  (Khiva).    Date,  1445. 

(2)  A  poem,  by  Solomon  ibn  Gkkbirol,  nD^nn  m^rP  7K7  ^ntS^. 

(3)  Ditto,  by  Samuel,  "  KH,"  I^IVO  ^H  m^rp  bnb  ^HB'. 

(4)  Selichot    D^31Dnn\  by  Aaron  b.  EUjah  Istanbauri. 

(5)  K^^n  p  ntro  '■)!>  ^"i^i. 

(6)  Selicha,  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Knwi  DVN  Dr  'n. 

(7)  Piyutim,  by  Eliezer  ben  (sic)  Ealir. 

(8)  Poems,  by  ^inODK. 

(9)  Commentary  on  Canticles,  Daniel  and  Ezra. 

(10)  niDli>n  pine  of  Hai  Gaon. 

244  (356).  Fragment  of  a  philosophic  and  theological  work  of  the 
same  title,  by  Aaron  n^tHKH,  with  a  commentary  thereto  entitled 
njnn  yV  by  Samuel  Kalii. 

246.  Murshid  TCntD^N,  the  Book  of  Precepts  (ni1>RDn  'D)  of  Samuel 
Malis  b.  Moses  al  Maghribi,  the  physician  (cp.  203  ante).  The  work 
is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  viz. : — 

1.  TO\£^  bn  ^&  ni>KpDi>M  Sabbath. 

2.  m^  b^  ^t  rhnpohn  New  Moon. 

3.  nb^  bn  ^fi  rhnpobt^  Circumcision. 

4.  '1T\  m\l^  rr»p3  ^fi  Ten  Commandments. 

1  Vide  ante  sub  aoi. 
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5.  DnjnoijtC  ^e  rhnpobn  Festivals. 

Of  the  relations  between  man  and  man. 

7.  Tb^W:hH  ^B  Dietary  laws. 

8.  niMtDD^M  ^D  Of  the  unclean. 

9.  TlinyTK  ^fi  Marriage  laws. 

10.  131  £rpr6tC  JTDi  ^fi  The  Statutes,  &c. 

11.  wna  p  fte«i>K  i^Kii  dib'  iwd^b. 

Of  men*s  duties  to  the  Priests. 

12.  HieDvK  ^B  Laws  of  inheritance. 

This  book  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Solomon  b.  Joseph  Eanzi 
(vide  Pinsker,  Lik,y  note  H).  At  the  end  of  the  MS.  is  a  poem  with  an 
acrostic  on  the  author^s  name.  Date,  1435.  Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  2405,  2406, 
which  was  written  in  1520,  and  B.  M.  Or.  63,  which  contains  only  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  MSkalat 

346.  nilVOn  'D  pp  p  'D.  The  Book  of  Precepts  of  Aaron  b.  Ely  ah 
the  Nicomedian,  divided  into  ni^Sl,  which  are  subdivided  into 
chapters.  2  vols.,  4to.  Scribe,  Aaron  b.  Moses.  Date,  10  Nissan,  1556. 
Cp.  B.  M.  Or.  22069,  written  1580,  and  Leyden  W.  21,  written  in 
1396. 

246  A.  The  same  work,  i  vol.,  folio  (bought  in  Milan).  The  first 
two  pages  supplied  in  a  modem  Italian  hand. 

247.  nrmn  'D.  The  Book  of  Precepts  of  Japhet  ha-Roph^  b. 
David  ha-Roph^  b.  Saguir  (fourteenth  century).  The  seventh  and 
eighth  MSkal&t,  wants  the  last  two  chapters.  This  work  was  divided  into 
ten  MSkSl&t,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  chapters  (^).  The 
entire  work  is  not  extant,  though  fragments  are  to  be  met  vrith  in 
a  few  libraries  (vide  Pinsker,  188). 

248.  (a)  ^n  nitDn7D.  Salmon  b.  Jeruham's  polemic  diatribe 
against  Saadia  Gaon,  his  contemporary.  At  the  beginning  occurs 
the  following  ascription:  nniBTI  DHIT  p  pD^D  133li>  TDOn  m 
17  T^IDH  n^D^n  rPipob.  The  work  is  written  in  verse,  and  divided 
into  eighteen  chapters,  of  which  only  twelve  appear  to  be  known  to 
bibliographers  (vide  Pinsker,  15).  This  MS.  contains  the  whole 
eighteen,  and  would  therefore  seem  unique.  Scribe,  El^ah  b.  Baruch 
Jerushalmi. 

(b)  rhyo  nroin.  Polemic  against  the  Rabbanites,  bj  Saul  b. 
Mazliah  ha  Cohen.    Has  been  printed  (vide  Pinsker,  25-43). 

249.  (a)  Dnpyn  'd.  The  six  Articles  of  Faith  or  Dogmas  of  Israel 
Hadayan  (Magrabi  b.  Samuel),  in  Arabic.  Cp.  Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaism^  213,  &C.,  and  cp.  J,  Q.  R.,  X,  588  (B  9). 
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(h)  Ttty*rte^  JVCf?r\,  in  ten  chapters,  by  the  same  (written  at  Kahira 
in  1306).    Cp.  Leyden  W.  52",    Otmer,  Joshua  Levi  Mazliah. 

250.  Fragments  of  a  Cabbalistic  book,  written  in  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  characters. 

26L  IBDDT?  flMn?  Niao.  A  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  two  parts, 
written  by  a  Karaite.    Otcner,  Isaac  b.  Mordecai  Triskan. 

Bound  up  with  this  MS.  is  a  printed  Calendar  for  thirty-four 
years.  D^ae'  Y'pp  nnSo,  printed  at  Kal6  in  1796  (vide  post.  Printed 
Books,  P). 

262.  nronn  nD^n  b^  j^aip. 

263.  Benjamin  Jerushalmi's  Miscellany. 

(i)  Different  opinions  of  astronomers  as  to  the  number  of  spheres  of 
the  moon  and  their  orbits.  Quotes  David  Ganz  b.  Solomon's  IDm  'D 
on^JI;  R.  Meir  b.  Isaac  Aldabi  ha  Rof^*s  n^HOH  "h^Ji^  'D;  Raphael 
ha  Levi's  0*12^  ni3\3n  'D,  and  Mordecai  Bomtiano. 

(ii)  pp  DTIP  "tDWD.  "The  Microcosm,"  an  abbreviation  of  the 
work  of  this  name  by  Menahem  Azaria  of  Fano. 

(iii)  ntD^n^  ^"^VD.  A  defence  of  the  Kabbala,  by  Joseph  del  Medigo, 
against  El^'ah  del  Medigo. 

(iv)  A  criticism,  by  Benjamin  Jerushalmi,  of  Sabbatai  Scheftel's 
Cabbalistic  work  70  Pfifi^. 

(v)  ^Dt^  13IS^.  Extracts  from  Luria's  Cabbalistic  books. 

(vi)  rh^n  niDT.    Extract  from  Joseph  del  Medigo's  TOan  ni^nw. 

(vii)  .-nvn  hv  n^a^nn  'd. 
(viii)  mini:  'd. 

(ix)  Controversy  between  Benjamin  Jerushalmi  and  Isaac  b.  Solomon 
the  "  ffigh  Priest"  {bn:n  pan),  the  Karaite  author  of  n:nSl  IW  'D 
as  to  cnnn  cmp.    Scribe^  Benjamin  Jerushalmi. 

264.  nroiD*  Admonition  in  rhymed  prose  (Hebrew-Arabic)  after 
the  style  of  Bahya*s  ^B^  ^3"0.  Each  paragraph  begins  DfiO  K^. 
Defective  at  the  beginning.    8vo.    Paper.    Rabbinic  hand. 

266  (453).  (o)  mn  aro  pma  by  Caleb  Afendopulo,  in  four  parts, 
vrith  chapters  on  Dintm,  and  instructions  as  to  reading  the  Law  and 
the  Haftaroth  throughout  the  year,  the  Minhagitn  as  to  n'^D  nfcWirr, 
the  manner  of  writing  a  Sefer  Torah,  the  closed  and  open  sections 
(nnDinw  nimriB),  the  functions  of  a  "^BID  or  scribe,  the  form  of  the 
poetical  stanzas  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  text  of  the  ni3"^a. 

{b)  The  fragment  of  another  Caleb's  work  on  the  same  subjects, 
and  occasionally  quoting  the  last  described  MS. 
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Poetry  and  BeHea-Lettres. 

266.  (a)  niTnn  'd.  Aphorisma  by  Caleb  Afendopulo  b.  Elijah  b. 
Judah  IPfn.  This  work  is  divided  into  twelve  sections  and  treats  of 
various  scientific  and  literary  matters.  The  MS.  begins  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  section  with  questions  and  answers  on  scientific 
matters.  Then  follows  a  short  treatise  on  the  names  of  the  Messiah 
and  then  one  on  Hebrew  Prosody,  at  the  end  is  written  :  lO^jn  JKaai 

(6)  iTOn  p  'D.  a  Divan  by  the  same,  also  divided  into  twelve 
sections.    At  the  beginning  of  the  third  poem  of  the  ninth  section  : 

nro '3  Vnn  r/'v  ^re^a  wbn  '\'^2nn  ^nni  nio  nowra  vrr^an  nn 
aann  nac'  km  n-)vi>  /'nn  nac^  p^oi?  3"3  n"y  Dmo  i^'aa  y":  own 

p")n7.  The  tenth  section  contains  Piyntim,  some  of  which  are 
printed  in  the  Machzor  Romania.  Each  section  is  headed  in  red 
ink.  This  MS.  was  sold  in  i6oo.  It  is  apparently  unique.  The  only 
works  by  Afendopulo  in  the  British  Museum  are  his  D^^nn  yiT  n"OK 
Index  to  the  D^n  J^,  Or.  1306 ;  and  his  T\in  ana  PCTIB  on  the  Ritual. 
Or.  2537.    Vide  ante  255. 

257.  Dyt3  J)t3  ^D.  Commentary  on  Aaron  b.  Joseph's  Piyutim  for 
each  weekly  section  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Berakhab.  Joseph  ha  Cohen. 
Date,  1 65 1.    Pp.  326.   Unique, 

[258.  B^enn  1K  p:y  'D.  Moses  b.  Ezra's  Tarshish,  1200  poems 
rhyming  by  synonyms,  divided  into  ten  chapters,  with  an  Arabic 
commentary  after  each  verse  by  Abraham  Eliezer  Hadayan  ibn 
Chalfan,  and  with  occasional  marginal  notes  by  Samuel  b.  Abraham 
(possibly  a  Karaite).  Scribe,  Samuel  Hacohen  b.  R  Judah  b.  R.  Eliezer 
called  Ibn  Alchazin  l^Hihl^  pK3  JHWH.  Date,  9th  Ab,  1501.  Oumer, 
Obadiah  b.  Joshua,  the  Karaite.  On  the  first  page  occurs  the  following 
note,  which  is  of  historical  interest,  as  to  the  Egyptian  Karaites  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century :  'w/  nanKD  HKIiTN  IXO  rrim 

mrh  DDB^n  ^ajr  nnx  cnn  ^fi  jKon  niiih  ^h^K  'y  pnn  'y  ninn  yi 
....  n''v  fxtDm^N  Wa  a«i3  "n^ixhti^  p  tidto  tK^«i*  W  D"»k 
neion  onnax  "oai  onm  xan  i^mo  miiT  n^poi^N  xb^  Kponowi^Na 
....  i>iw  'n  ^^niiD  pani>  rri^tc  nma  nan  'oa  o^bcnn^a  p  (?)  la^n 
5|Kn«D  ^wa  ....  ^KtDa  n:y  .  .  .  •  :^  nao  tr:ann  ^dtn  apr  '"^i 
nywoi  my!^  nmo  11  ...  .  np!>yn  in  b^k  leny  ndi  pKTpi)N3 
nc^w  a«nai>N  xnn  miia  ':a  i>«oa  jaw  t^^iw  c^n  ni>Di  p  \xhuo 
.  •  .  .  r|V3a  ruD  nnn. 
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269.  D*^^.  (a)  Two  Arabic  poems  in  praise  of  God.  (&)  Decalogue, 
with  an  Arabic  paraphrase  in  rhymed  prose. 

[260.  non  nvp.  The  story  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees, 
in  Arabic. 

[261.  inOK  fi'ip.    The  story  of  Queen  Esther,  in  Arabic. 

[262.  ^D1^  nvp.  The  stoiy  of  Joseph,  in  Arabic.  Scribe,  Moses  b. 
Sajnnel,  the  Karaite.    Date,  1820. 

263.  Poetical  Miscellany  in  Hebrew  Arabic  in  different  hands, 
consisting  of — 

(a)  ru^  ffiSp.  The  Ascension  of  Moses.  Copy  made  in  18^3  by 
Joseph  Halevi  b.  Abraham  Matzliah  b.  Isaac  b.  Abraham  b.  Jacob 
b.  Saadia  b.  Abraham. 

(b)  mn  rn^. 

(c)  An  Arabic  DVD  for  Pentecost. 

(d)  no^DS  n^.    A  Midrashic  poem. 

(e)  rnro  •  .  •  ^Dni>K  T^oi^N  nV?.    The  story  of  Moses. 

264.  Fragment  of  an  Arabic  medical  work. 

Astronomical,  Ac} 

266.  DTiyn  7V.  "The  world's  Image."  A  treatise  on  cosmogony, 
translated  into  Tartar  (Turkish)  in  Hebrew  characters,  from  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  Matthias  Delacrut  (sixteenth  century)  of  the 
French  original ;  vide  Hi9i,  lAt.  de  la  France,  XIII,  301  sqq.  At  the 
end  is  a  Hebrew  poem  with  an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  the  Karaite 
}tD7p  Abraham,  the  Turkish  translator.    Purchased  at  Odessa. 

266.  (a)  n^TKH  'D  Tm'b  b^  'D.  Commentary  on  the  Karaite 
Calendar  given  by  Bashitzi  in  his  Sepher  Adereth,  by  Joseph  Tishbi  b. 
Judah,  the  Karaite.    Date,  1580. 

(b)  D^DJ^n  ^D.  Treatise  on  the  Karaite  Calendar  with  tables  and 
diagrams  by  Emanuel  b.  Jacob,  called  Magister  Beaufil.  At  the 
end  a  note  by  the  scribe  (?)  Moses  b.  El^'ah  HalleL    Date,  1609. 

(c)  Criticism  on  these  works  by  Isaac  b.  Solomon  b.  Zadik,  called 
ainwi^K  (the  lame)  of  Spain*. 

267.  nin  an3  ]WT\B,  Dinlm  as  to  Jl'^D  and  Benedictions.  Incomplete. 

268.  Fragment  of  a  Turkish  MS.  in  Hebrew  Tartar  script. 

269.  pmP  JV^  'D.  Author's  autograph.  In  thirty- two  chapters. 
Written  at  Lutzk  on  Shebat  23, 1738,  and  re-written  in  1753.  Author, 
Simha  Isaac  b.  Moses,  of  Lutzk,  the  Karaite,  b.  Simha  b.  Joseph 
b.  Jeshuathe  Martyr  ((SHIpn)  b.  Simha  b.  Jeshua  b.  Samuel  the  Elder 

'  See  also  951  and  95a.  *  Vide  Steinschneider,  Ueberssds.,  %  33a. 
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270.  ms^7  n7fin  ^D.  Aathor*8  autograph  by  the  same.  Vide 
Steinschneider  7192.    Date,  Nissan,  1743. 

27L  fnnn  'mh  piar.  Fragment  of  a  Marriage  Register  of  Karaites 
in  and  near  Odessa,  1 860-1 88a 

272.  in3«^K  i>ru.  index  to  the  work  lD13n  inDBtC  of  Jehuda 
Hedessi  (vide  post,  snb  voce  Printed  Books,  F)  by  Caleb  Afendopulo. 
Written  in  the  village  M^t3lp  near  Constantinople,  on  the  4th  Adar, 
1497.    4to. 

Oenizah  SpedmeTis. 

Of  far  greater  importance  for  Karaite  history  and 
literature  than  most  MSS.  are  the  fragments  from  the 
famous  Oenizah  at  Cairo,  for  they  date  back  a  thousand 
years  and  more.  A  corpus  of  at  least  the  earliest  of  these 
is  essential  for  the  future  historian.  The  following  speci- 
mens, brought  back  by  the  writer  from  Egypt  in  January, 
1896,  may  suffice  to  show  what  can  be  expected.  The  first 
is  a  form  of  Divorce  dated  in  1030.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  Rabbanite  D3,  it  is  pare  Hebrew,  not  Aramaic, 
and  though  elegant  in  diction  it  is  not  the  less  forcible. 


A    KARAITE    DIVORCE    OP   1030. 

ran  noipo  ^ntw  (sic)  rpnnr  wd  ra 

w  wnc'  jnajra  p)  p  ora  m  [       J 

iriw  ^i>K  n3B^  "^ybt  [       ]  cnno  pi  p 

boh  troB^  D^ynw  nyaci  rur  nitco 

ONtDDB  no^Toa  onvD  pea  d^^^ 

m«^o  pionDn  injm  (sic)  urhn  lotn 

l3MDi>  >3K  \]n^Vi  1D3K  DJK  ^i>a  vi>P 
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rrnpaiD  Twrw  ^^[^w] 

r^n^Wlm  wao  Tvnrb^  nnjn  nr  od? 
n\nn3  iDD  PIT  PPDD  PinK  fnKi  weno 

now  ^33ni  nr^K  i6  ^a^Ki  ^netc  Ki> 
^iDD  nenuo  rmy  Dipo  >n«w  n^ne^ 


[Translation.] 

THIS  IS  THE   EGYPTIAN  BILL  OF  DIVORCE 
FOR  THE   KARAITES. 
This  is  the  Bill  of  Divorce  which  N.  M,  the  son  of  N.  M.  has  written 
for  N.  M,  the  daughter  of  N,  M.  who  was  my  j    .  -  [  heretofore. 

On  the  • .  •  •  day  of  the  week  which  is  the  ....  day  of  the  month 
....  of  the  year  1347,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  city  of  Fostat,  which  is  situate  on  the 
River  Pishon. 

Came  N,  M.  before  the  Elders  and  said  unto  them,  being  of  sound 
mind  and  none  compelling  him,  '*I  make  known  unto  you  that  I 
have  divorced  N.M.  the  daughter  of  N.M,  who  was  hitherto  my 

(betrothed)       .    ,  t  i.         (abandoned  herl    «  , 

wife  }•    -*°"*  "**^  ^  ^^^  i  Bent  her  away  |  ''°"  "^^  ''*"«'« 

and  caused  her  to  go  forth  firom  my  premises.  And  I  give  unto  her 
this  her  book— her  bill  of  divorce.  And  I  have  no  longer  over 
her  dominion  nor  power  for  she  is  not  my  wife  and  I  am  not  her 
husband  and  behold  I  say  before  you :  Thou  N,  M.  daughter  of  N.  M, 

thy  name  and  thy  designation,  thou  that  wast  before  my  \    . .  [ 

now  art  thou  divorced  by  me  and  sent  away  from  me,  and  removed 
from  my  control  *  and  from  my  premises." 

Another  is  an  ancient  List  of  Books — fragment  of  a 
bookseller's  catalogue,  perhaps  as  early  in  date.  The  text 
will  be  published  later  in  this  Review.  It  is  described 
and  deciphered  by  Professor  Bacher  in  the  last  volume  of 

^  Lit.  hand,  cp.  manua  ^  potestaa. 
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the  Revtie  des  Mvdes  Juives  *.  The  single  page  comprises 
the  names  of  no  less  than  fifty -six  works,  more  than 
a  third  of  which  are  by  Saadia  Gaon.  Bnt  at  least  two 
are  Karaite.  No.  19  mentions  a  book  by  Anan,  the  founder 
of  Earaism,  and  No.  45  is  a  responsum  by  Daniel  al-Eumisi, 
a  Karaite  worthy  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Catalogue 
might  have  been  issued  by  Quaiitch.  It  distinguishes 
books  as  **  unbound/'  **  bound  in  leather,"  and  "  bound  in 
fine  vellum/'  and  the  whole  lot  are  described  as  not  for  sale 
but  to  be  placed  on  one  side ! 

Printed  Books. 

Most  of  the  following  are  unknown  to  Bibliographers  : — 

A.  The  Bible  in  Tartar  in  Hebrew  characters.  4to,  in  4  vols.  Printed 
in  Qoslov  by  Mordecai  Trishkin,  184I.  I.  min  Dl^nn  "^S^D,  pp.  96  + 
80+140+46.  Leyiticus  and  Numbers  are  numbered  together.  This 
volume  is  defective.  It  wants  the  first  seven  pages,  and  ends  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  II.  MD^^  DU'^n  "tDD,  pp.  322. 
III.  KD^K^a:  Wr\T\  'D,  pp.  358.  The  first  page  missing.  IV.  DUin  nfiD 
D^3in3 ,  pp.  216  +  52,  with  the  five  scrolls.  At  the  end  of  Nehemiah  is 
a  colophon,  showing  that  the  book  was  finished  by  Jacob  b.  Mordecai 
V^^  on  Wednesday  the  23rd  Adar  II,  1842,  showing  that  Mordecai 
Trishkin  had  died  in  the  interval.  ^3T>0  ....  mnan  Tiaaij  (I)  Wanoi 
,  •  DrUD  p.    Unknown  to  Steinschneider. 

B.  lybhi^  onnn  D^enpn  nii^np  an»  ^d3  rwtrn  h:h  rfhtnn  nno 

rvrih  anp  . , .  Hy^p  .  •  •  ♦  \XCih\  pi^l  n^^tD^tDDIpl  on^p.  The  prayers 
of  the  Karaites  of  the  Crimea,  Constantinople,  Poland,  and  Lithuania. 
In  three  volumes:  (i)  Week-day,  New  Moon,  Sabbath,  Haflaroth,  &c. 
Also  rnin^  nrUD  ^D,  poems  on  the  weekly  sections  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  Judah  Gibbor  the  Karaite.  (2)  Festivals.  (3)  Kippur  and  Selichoth. 
4to,  Kale,  1805.    Not  in  Steinschneider. 

C.  The  first  volume  of  the  same  edition. 

D.  D^K^pn  in^oa  nii^enn  -no.  4to,  Goslov  (Eupatoria),  1836.  Vide 
Steinschneider,  400,  who  gives  the  title  nPDnn  ">*TD.  A  defective  copy 
in  three  volumes:  (a)  Daily  Prayers;  (6)  New  Tear  and  Selichot; 
(c)  Judah  Gibber's  nnvT  nmo  'D. 

E.  Another  volume  of  the  same  edition  containing  the  same  as  (&), 
and  also  the  prayers  for  the  festival  of  Tabernacles.    Bound  up  there- 

^  XXXIX,  p.  i99»  and  XL,  p.  58. 
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with  are :  (i)  Ten  MS.  poems  for  the  Rejoicing  of  the  Law,  beginning 
pyilV  piB^  ^3 ;  (2)  nnin  ^natr.  Prayer  for  the  Czar,  in  Hebrew  and 
Tartar.  Another  for  IWT\  ^3  MC^D.  Another  for  Duke  Enaz  Eotzebne. 
Another  for  Count  Woronzow.  Another  for  Count  Pahlen.  Another 
for  the  Imperial  Family,  when  they  visited  the  Synagogue  in  Sivan, 
1833. 

F.  IMH  i>3tW  'D,  by  Jehuda  Hedessi.  Fol.,  Eupatoria,  1836.  The 
Karaite  corpus  theologiae.  Vide  Steinschneider,  1327  (pages  41,  97, 
and  98  torn  out  by  the  Russian  censor). 

G.  t*^  nano  ncnn  nnVDn.   Fragment,  Constantinople,  1801.    0\tn2 

nai  nan  ^by\H  2vr\v  ppinon. 

H.  ^DV  7^73  'D,  by  R.  Aaron,  the  first  incomplete.    Eupatoria,  1847. 

I.  nniB^ni  niW  yn  hv  "^np  pe^b  \y\^pin  "hh^.  Grammar  (acrostic, 
n^  OmaK),  sixty- four  pages,  Constantinople. 

K.  tnpn  IDOa  KVOanO  onoa  p^9?  DXT^BTI  mi>.  Dictionary 
incomplete. 

L.  mpa  HDe^  'd.  Hebr&ische  Grammatik  mit  4  Sprachen.  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  German  (with  Russian  added  in  MS.).  All  five 
languages  are  in  Hebrew  characters.    Amsterdam,  1786. 

M.  ^''pnio  i)^bb  •^np  iic^D  D^KHEiD  pn  rraom  p^nycn  ^''y  nann  nriD 
pny  V'-imo  D^paya  i>nin  dinh  n'^n  inai>i  nnc^  p"ni)o  bv  avan 
D^DD  miry  'ni?  nonn  Dnn  i''i3  d"3i  iprn  it  pan  ^niok'  ^^aa 
Sac^ni?  a^m  d^du  p  Toi^nn  i>NirDB^  'na  on^ani  insn  wa  ">ati> 
p'^pb  'ki  «y^p  P^'pi?  'ni  ii^i^ru  p'>i?  'ki  mnaoo^p  p''pi>  in«n  y^r 
r^J^  P''?^  '^<^  ^P'^b  p''pb  '«i  iw  p''p^  'k\  ND^TiK  p''pi>  'ni  «Da 
f\)nb  by\pn  vt  k^pd  ^aa  nvaie  p''pi>  '«i  pno  p^^pi^  '«i.   Only  ten 

copies  printed,  one  for  each  of  the  Karaite  communities  at  Constanti- 
nople, Eupatona,  Kale,  EafTa,  Odessa,  Or,  Lutzk,  Hielitz,  Trok  (in 
Lithuania),  and  Poniewesh  (in  Poland). 

N.  nayn  ])^b  ^cne^  nnDO  nan  cne^  'D.  a  Hebrew-Tartar  Bible 
Concordance  and  Dictionary.  The  Tartar  in  Hebrew  characters.  4to, 
342  pages.    Printed  at  Eupatoria  about  1836  (not  in  Steinschneider). 

Another  copy  (incomplete). 

0.  V'nn  me^  iy  ropnn  WK^  nnho.  Calendar  and  astronomical 
tables  for  thirty-four  years.  4to,  Kal^,  1796.  Spi^fi  fU^,  unknown  to 
Steinschneider. 

P.  Another  copy  of  the  same,  bound  up  with  MS.  No.  251. 

E.  N.  Adleb. 
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A   NEW   FRAGMENT    OF    BEN    SIRA. 

The  first  find  consiBted  merely  of  the  fragment  which 
forms  now  the  lower  portion  of  the  page.  It  numbered 
all  told  three  lines  on  each  side.  These  lines  correspond 
with  chap.  xx.  6,  7,  13  of  the  Greek.  The  rest  was 
missing.  The  gap,  numbering  apparently  six  verses,  opened 
up  a  vista  of  conjectures  on  the  mode  of  writing,  on  the 
size  of  the  leaf  and  other  palaeographies!  topics.  I  indulged 
in  them  largely,  giving  free  scope  to  fancy,  until  I  dis- 
covered the  missing  portion,  and  much  of  my  former  work 
had  to  be  recast.  Meanwhile  also,  papers  appearing  in  the 
last  number  of  the  J.  Q.  R.  and  of  the  Revue  dee  Etudes 
Juivea  taught  that  other  fragments  belonging  to  the  same 
book  had  been  found  elsewhere,  viz.  in  Cambridge  and 
Paris.  In  writing  this  I  am  not  indulging  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  futile  attempts  of  reconstruction,  but  place  on 
record  the  fact  that  any  new  discovery  might  and  often 
does  entirely  upset  results  based  upon  conjecture.  It 
applies  to  the  whole  text  of  Ben  Sira  with  equal  force, 
and  the  final  word  can  then  only  be  spoken,  when  the 
remaining  portions  will  have  come  to  light.  The  variae 
lectiones  in  the  two  recensions  or  gi-oups  of  MSS.  have 
in  a  similar  manner  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  marginal 
glosses,  have  set  at  rest  doubts  and  hypotheses,  and  have 
still  more  complicated  the  question  of  authenticity.  The 
present  fragment  will  also  not  diminish  these  difficulties. 

Before  entering  upon  the  minute  study  of  the  text 
itself,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  from  the  purely 
palaeographical  point  of  view,  to  describe  the  character- 
istic features,  and  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the 
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probable  date  of  this  MS.  Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  describe  the  other  fragments  from  the  palaeo- 
graphical  side,  and  Mr.  Adler  has  attempted  to  determine 
the  date  of  his  MS.  only  from  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written.  Assuredly  an  insufficient  guide  for  the  fixing  of 
the  age  of  a  MS.  without  any  other  corroborative  evidence. 
The  size  of  this  MS.  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  smaller  the  leaves  are  the  older  they 
are,  and  precede  in  point  of  time  the  larger  paper  leaves. 
The  length  of  a  leaf  seems  to  grow  with  its  more  recent 
date,  especially  in  the  case  of  leaves  used  in  the  making  up 
of  a  book,  destined  to  be  folded  in  layers  of  four  or  more 
leaves.  Fragments  of  a  very  old  Hag^kdah  for  Pesa^i,  with 
rudimentary  illuminations,  are  of  a  similar  small  size  and 
written  on  almost  the  same  kind  of  thick  yellow  paper. 
The  writing  is  in  accordance  with  this  supposed  old  age. 
Large  and  not  clearly  determined  form  of  letters  is  a 
characteristic  of  such  early  writings.  Noteworthy  among 
the  archaic  form  of  Hebrew  letters  is  the  short  form  of  the 
final  **Nun,"  the  peculiar  "Shin,'*  the  long  "  Vav"  at  the 
end  of  the  word ;  the  long  stroke  at  the  left  foot  of  the 
•*Tau"  and  "*Ain"  are  similar  proofs  of  early  date. 
Another  is  afforded  by  the  evident  care  with  which  the 
copyist  has  written  the  text  exactly  in  twelve  lines  to 
the  page  and  on  an  average  four  words  to  the  line.  They 
are  uncials  or  square  as  in  B  and  not  cramped  as  in  Codd. 
A  and  C  (i.  e.  the  fragment  published  by  Mr.  Israel  L^vi  in 
the  Revue  des  jStudes  JuiveSy  voL  XL,  1900,  p.  i  ff.),  both 
written  in  a  cursive  hand.  A  is  considered  by  Mr.  Adler 
{J.  Q.  Ji.,  p.  467)  not  later  than  832.  The  new  MS.  follows 
on  the  whole  the  text  as  represented  by  Cod.  B  inasmuch  as 
an  attempt  is  made  as  far  as  possible  to  write  no  more  than 
a  hemistich  to  the  line  ;  so  that  two  lines  would  correspond 
with  one  verse,  written  in  Cod.  B  in  one  line  across  the 
whole  page,  with  a  blank  space  in  the  middle.  The  oldest 
Codices  of  the  Bible  are  written  in  narrow  columns,  and 
later   copies  retain   this   division,  especially   in   Psalms, 
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Proverbs,  and  Job,  as  long  as  possible.     The  running  of 
one  verse  into  the  other  is  a  sign  of  later  age. 

In  all  the  known  Codices  of  Ben  Sira  the  end  of  the 
verses  are  marked  by  two  dots  ( : ).  This  new  text  differs ; 
the  end  of  the  verse  is  marked  by  a  single  dot  ( • )  and 
a  blank  space  of  two  or  three  letters.  The  time  when 
double  dots  were  introduced  has  not  yet  been  exactly 
determined.  In  my  study  of  the  Samaritan  Biblical  Scroll 
I  have  pointed  out,  that  the  oldest  of  these  Scrolls  contains 
already  the  double  dot.  But  that  would  not  make  it  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  or  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  eighth 
century,  however,  it  was  declared  illegal  to  introduce  them 
into  the  Sacred  Scroll  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  order  to  be 
forbidden  the  practice  must  have  existed  and  crept  in.  It 
may  have  been  used  first  in  profane  literature.  This  would 
place  the  MS.  with  the  verse-mark  of  one  single  dot  not  later 
than  the  eighth  century.  Old  is  also  the  practice  of  placing 
the  dot  high  up^  on  a  line  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
letter,  and  not  in  the  middle  or  at  the  bottom,  as  is  done  in 
modem  times.  In  spite  of  it^  however,  this  text  cannot  by 
any  means  be  so  old  as  the  eighth  century.  The  only 
guide  in  Hebrew  palaeography^  still  in  its  infancy,  is  the 
comparison  with  dated  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  The  oldest, 
assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  has  no  marks 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  It  appears  in  the  Codex 
Petropolitanus  of  916;  but  the  small  free  space  which 
separates  in  our  MS.  one  verse  from  the  other  has  entirely 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand  we  miss  there  one  very 
impoi-tant  characteristic,  viz.  the  lengthened  letters.  It  is 
well  known  that  Hebi'ew  words  are  not  divided  when  they 
happen  to  be  at  the  end  of  a  line.  In  old  Codices  the 
device  resorted  to  by  the  scribe  was  to  fill  the  blank  space 
with  parts  of  letters  or  with  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
word  fully  written  in  the  following  line.  Not  before  the 
eleventh  century  can  any  trace  of  the  system  be  founds 
according  to  which  some  of  the  letters  were  lengthened,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  line.    Both  MSS.  A  and  C  have  a  good 
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number  of  such  lengthened  letters,  as  the  writing  goes  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  line.  The  copyist  of  B,  with  ample 
space  at  his  disposal,  had  no  need  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
these  letters.  The  new  text  has  also  lengthened  letters, 
introduced  by  the  copyist  for  the  same  reason,  i.  e.  to  fill 
up  his  line,  although  he  was  not  sparing  in  blank  space  at 
the  end  of  the  verse.  Finding  in  one  instance  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  room  left  for  another  word  on  the  same  line 
(fol.  a,  third  line  from  the  bottom)  he  lengthened  the  final 
"Mem"  in  the  word  D3n.  We  do  not  meet  with  such 
letters  in  any  Biblical  MS.  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century, 
and  even  if  we  should  admit  that  such  letters  were  first 
used  in  profane  literature,  before  they  were  introduced  into 
sacred  texts  (not  the  Scroll  I)  none  of  these  MSS.  of  Ben  Sira 
could  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh ;  the  oldest  of  them  being  this 
one,  as  it  is  more  archaic  than  the  others,  and  is  the  only 
one,  except  B,  written  in  uncials  or  square  type. 

Turning  now  to  the  contents,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
we  have  in  this  leaf  a  further  portion  of  the  book  of  which 
two  leaves  have  been  found  in  Cambridge,  and  one  in 
Paris,  belonging  to  what  I  would  call  the  "Abstract** 
or  *' Compendium  of  Ben  Sira/'  apparently  an  epitome  of 
the  larger  work.  The  place  of  this  fragment  has  evidently 
been  after  the  fii-st  leaf  published  by  Mr.  Schechter,  as  the 
author  of  this  compilation  follows  generally  the  order  of 
the  chapters  in  Ben  Sira,  though  this  very  fragment  seems 
to  offer  an  exception,  indicating  that  he  did  not  scruple  to 
go  farther  afield  to  borrow  some  verses  from  a  different 
chapter.  As  far  as  can  be  guessed  he  attempts  to  gi'oup 
together  sentences  and  maxims  on  one  and  the  same 
subject,  avoiding  repetition  and  reiteration,  and  he  arranges 
them  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  fuller 
text.  Our  text  contains,  according  to  the  misleading 
numeration  of  the  Greek  version,  the  following  verses: 
ch.  xvii.  31-33;  xix.  1-2;  xx.  5-7 ;  xxxvii.  19,  aa,  24,  36; 
XX.  13,  altogether  thirteen  verses,  of  which  four  are  known 
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already,  and  in  two  recensions,  whilst  the  rest  appears  for 
the  first  time,  belonging  to  the  chapters  still  missing. 

It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  verses  of  chap, 
xxxvii  are  found  here  also.     This  is  the  third  copy  of 
one  and  the  same  passage  found  in  the  fragment  of  the 
British  Museum  and  in  that  of  Mr.  L^vl    In  these,  however, 
the  text  is  fuller,  for  the  verses  counted  in  the  Greek  as  20, 
23,  and  25  are  found  in  C  (Codex  L^vi),  and  verses  20  and 
25  BM  (British  Museum),  23  being  added  as  a  marginal 
gloss.    Verse  21  is  missing  in  all  the  three  copies.    They 
are,  however,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  in  the  same  order 
as  in  the  Greek.    The  order  in  the  former  is :   C  1 9,  20, 
22,  23,  25,  24,  26,  27  ;   and  BM  19,  20,   22,  25,  24,   26. 
This  confusion  in  the  order  of  the  verses  is  the  more 
interesting,  as  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Syriac  shows 
a  similar  want  of  order.     Verse  21   is    missing   in  the 
Syriac  and  so  is  25.     The  corruption  of  this  passage  in 
the  Syriac  is,   however,  more  apparent  than  real.    The 
counting  of  the  Syriac  verses  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
(Mr.  L^vi  took  them  to  be  identical  with  the  Greek  text, 
and  he  has  therefore  compared  verses  which  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  one  with  the  other.)     In  the  London 
Polyglott  the  numbering  does  not  agree  with  Lagaitle's. 
For  our   purpose  we   must   needs   ignore  this    artificial 
counting  and  divide  the  text  as  it  stands  before  us  in 
the  best  way  possible.     We  must  then  no  longer  compare 
19  or  22  with  what  is  counted  as  such  in  Lagarde;  but 
19  with  22  (corrected  as  will  be  shown  later  on),  G  22 
with   Syr.  23;   G  24  with  Syr.  24  and  G  26  with   Syr. 
26.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ver.  25  does  not  exist 
in  Syriac,  as  well  as  in   this  Hebrew  fragment      The 
parallelism  between  the  "Abstract "  and  the  Syriac  is  now 
as  perfect  as  can  be  wished.    The  confusion  noticed  in  B 
and  C  is  due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  disarr^jiged 
the  order  of  the  Syriac,  viz.  to  the  desire  of  completing  the 
text  by  the  assistance   of  other  versions  or  MSS.  from 
which  other  verses  have  been  interpolated. 
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I  have  dealt  with  this  point  at  some  length,  as  it  is  an 
impoiiant  one,  and  may  help  to  determine  the  relation  in 
which  the  **  Abstract"  stands  to  the  fuller  recension.    The 
close  agreement  in  the  order  and  also  in  the  form  with  the 
Syriac,  such  as  we  have  it,  precludes  the  possibility  that  the 
"Abstract"  has  been  made  from  the  fuller  Hebrew  recension, 
as  represented  by  MSS.  A,  B,  and  C.    It  would  be  a  miracle 
to  find  the  author  of  the  **  Abstract"  to  have  omitted  exactly 
those  verses  that  are  missing  in  S,  and  miracles  are  ex- 
cluded  from  purely  literary  work.      It  may  be  further 
asked  whether  these  verses  are  in  their  proper  place  in 
the  Greek  and  Syr.  (xxxvii.   19  ff.).      It  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  followed  up  the  internal  history  of 
the   text   that   transpositions    have  taken  place.     These 
verses  are  felt  to  be  incongruous  in  ch.  xxxvii.     They 
stand  in  no  connexion  either  with  what  precedes  or  with 
what  follows ;  whilst  in  the  Hebrew  the  connexion  seems 
perfect     We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  compiler  follows 
the  original  in  a  strictly  chronological  order,  except  in 
this  one  case.    In  the  Paris  MS.  we  have  abstracts  from 
ch.  vi.  18 — vii.  25,  in  the  first  leaf  of  Cambridge  iv.  23 — 
V.  13.    In  this  fragment  xvii.  31 — ^xx.  13,  and  in  the  second 
leaf  in  Cambridge  xxv.  8 — xxvi.  19.    (I  do  not  mention 
the  verses  omitted,  but  only  the  starting  and  the  last  verse.) 
In  the  original  from  which  the  '^Abstract"  has  been  made 
these  verses  may  and  have  assuredly  formed  part  of  ch.  xx, 
filling  up  the  gap  here  between  verses  7  and  13.    Ryssel 
also  points  out  that  in  ch.  xx,  ver.  13  joins  practically 
ver.  8. 

The  old  Hebrew  original,  as  far  as  the  wording  itself 
is  concerned,  cannot  have  been  difierent  from  the  full 
recension  as  recovered.  The  agreement  is  so  dose  that 
no  other  text  could  have  served  as  basis  for  the  compiler. 
The  portions  found  in  this  MS.  which  are  identical  with 
corresponding  portions  of  the  full  recension  have  established 
this  fact  beyond  doubt.  The  relation  in  which  this  text 
stands  to  the  other  versions  will  be  discussed  in  the  Notes. 

z  z  a 
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It  will  be  found  that  in  some  instances  the  text  agrees  with 
the  Syriac,  in  other  more  rare  occasions  it  agrees  with  the 
Greek.  In  this  small  fragment^  in  fact,  verses  6  and  13  of 
ch.  XX  are  missing  in  the  Syriac.  But  with  the  actual  state 
of  these  versions  before  us,  it  is  more  than  rash  to  draw  final 
conclusions  either  from  the  presence  or  from  the  absence  of 
words  and  verses  in  one  version  or  in  the  other;  more 
decisive  is  the  coincidence  in  the  forms  in  which  words  and 
sentences  have  been  preserved.  Not  one  of  these  versions 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  primitive  form,  nor  even  in 
any  reliable  form.  The  changes  and  manipulations  to 
which  each  one  of  them  has  been  subjected  have  been 
manifold  and  varied ;  each  has  been  corrected  and  interpo- 
lated from  the  other ;  Greek  has  been  changed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  course  of  time ;  the  hand  of  an  Alexandrian 
author,  well  acquainted  with  the  LXX,  a  Christian,  and 
later  editors,  have  modified  the  translation  of  Ben  Sira ; 
and  the  activity  of  the  "  Hexapla  **  revisers  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Bible  did  not  stay  their  hands  at  Ecclesiasticus. 
The  original  from  which  the  Syriac  translation  has  been 
made  was  either  corrupt  or  imperfect,  and  the  Syriac  text 
itself  has  not  fared  much  better.  It  has  seen  many  changes ; 
alterations  by  Jewish  and  Christian  hands,  noticeable  in 
the  Greek,  have  not  left  the  latter  uninfluenced. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  now  into  the  discussion  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  I  must  reserve  that 
for  a  special  study,  begun  with  the  first  publication  of 
Messrs.  Neubauer  and  Cowley's  text,  and  which  is  being 
amplified  and  completed  in  consequence  of  subsequent 
discoveries.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  text  now 
recovered  is  not  the  original  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

I  am  now  publishing  the  text,  with  an  interlinear  Syriac 
version  in  square  brackets,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  comparison 
between  the  two  texts.  Missing  words  and  parts  have  been 
completed  mostly  with  the  assistance  of  B  and  C. 
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foe^  bn  HDB^n  bn  32     *Hy^  xviii.31 
[wcioa  jnnn  nb  32     ;ntom] 

[.  paDD  wnn  |nn  in  «in  .  Kp^am] 

(n)tDwt3i  KaiDi  i6iT  \nn  i«  33 

(PPB1)    (IT  3DD) 

[CHD  na  y?r\  Tt  «vin  k?] 

nw  i>xnfi  xix.  i     •  d^m  x»h 

[tfr\  K^D  :n>i>  iD^aa] 

D^oiyb  nmi  nwC  «^) 

[ nnyi  i6] 

I3%B>^  p%  2     :nxnp(n^) 

[wvwKi  Kion  :wo3DD  mw] 

my  c^M  ai>  iTn{B>) 

B^  XX.  5  ^  'iT^jya  n^w(n) 

[n>K  .  mo  nam] 

.  •  •  2mve\  B^(nnD) 

[fctt^an  ae^rmo  pne^  in] 

•  .  .  ana  dwd^  r* 

[ ] 

[ ] 
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[HTVf  ■»D3  KD^DH  trail] 
^  xzxyii.  19       'TO  "WDB^  t6  ^31 

ireaS  tara  D*r»i>  tan 

Dan  c^  22     •i>tw  kvt 
[KO^an  nw  :nrw  tci^a  ">p^  i>a  jai] 

(\n)jn  ne  oan*  iB^i> 

[snnajn  mtcoi  iran  rrwin] 

(i)cwi>  Dan  24     •\n^3  ^ 

[neiwi)  D^anm  :*mD>n  win  p] 

(vr»)-i  byi  awn  yac^ 

[  Kp^3Dn  JDD3] 

(?Dy)  Dan  26     Mnne^ 

[WDjn  Ko^an  :ww  pn^a  rwinac^ai] 

(itDiy)  nDn  ina  (i>nr) 

[D^p  rtcm  tr\p^  mto] 

Dan  XX.  13     •D^y  (^na) 

[:Di>yin  fcrni>] 

Dp  naiDi  let^  -an  Dyna 

[ ] 

Tiaa  noan  tidc^  D^Soa 

[ 0 
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TENTATIVE  TRANSLATION. 

xviiL  31.  The  enemy.  32.  Take  not  pleasure  in  much 
cheer,  the  poverty  (caused)  thereby  is  double.  33.  Be  not 
a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  (when)  there  is  nothing  in  the 
purse,  xix.  i.  One  who  acts  thus  shall  not  be  rich^  and 
he  that  contemneth  small  things  will  become  destitute. 
2.  Wine  and  women  defile  the  heart  (mind),  and  a  bold 
(impudent)  soul  destroys  its  master,  xx.  5.  There  is  one 
that  keepeth  silence,  and  is  considered  wise ;  there  is  one 
who  is  contemned  by  much  (babbling).  6.  There  is  one 
that  keepeth  silence,  because  thei'e  is  no  (or,  he  hath  not 
an)  answer ;  and  some  keepeth  silence  for  he  seeth  the  time. 
7.  A  wise  man  keepeth  silence  until  the  time,  and  the  fool 
will  not  regard  (watch)  time,  xxxvii.  19.  There  is  one 
that  is  wise  to  many  but  to  himself  he  is  defiled  (useless). 
22.  There  is  one  that  is  wise  to  himself,  the  fruit  of  his 
understanding  is  upon  his  body  (countenance).  24.  A  wise 
man  to  himself  shall  be  satisfied  with  pleasure  (delight),  and 
all  that  see  him  shall  count  him  happy.  26.  A  wise  man  of 
the  people  shall  inherit  honour  and  his  name  standeth  for 
ever.  xx.  13.  A  wise  man  with  a  little  uttereth  his  desire, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  fool  poureth  away  wisdom. 

NOTES. 

In  these  notes  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  Hebrew  text  stands  to  the  Syriac,  with  which  it  is  in  close 
agreement,  and  by  means  of  which  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is 
made  more  clear  than  by  the  assistance  of  the  Greek.  The  Syriac 
is  pablished  here  in  the  form  of  an  interlinear  arrangement  in  order 
to  bring  out  in  many  cases  the  absolute  agreement.  The  Syriac 
text  is  disfigured  by  many  glosses  and  interpolations;  a  double 
translation  has  sometimes  been  introduced  from  the  margin  into 
the  text,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  order  of  the  verses  and  of  the 
hemistichs  has  been  displaced.    I  have  merely  rearranged  here  and 
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there  a  word  or  changed  the  order  in  which  the  yerse  is  standing  in 
the  Syiiac.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  close  the  relation  is,  in  which 
the  two  texts  stand  to  one  another. 

zviii.  31.  K^S^  Hebrew  and  Syriac  :  singular.    Greek :  plural. 

ver.  32.  I  have  translated  ^Dfi?  in  accordance  with  all  the  versions, 
**much."  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  twice  in  Job  (iv.  la  and 
zzvi.  14),  in  both  cases  translated  by  the  Taigum:  nvp  "little." 
The  talmudic  use  of  the  word  agrees  on  the  whole  with  the  idea 
of  **  little.**  The  author  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ben  Sira  following 
his  usual  custom,  selecting  scarce  words  of  the  Bible  and  hapaz 
legomena,  has  hit  upon  this  word,  and  has  given  it  a  di£ferent 
meaning.  He  surely  could  not  inveigh  against  a  '*  little  **  rejoicing 
and  pleasure;  it  is  the  surfeit  of  ei^oyment  which  he  reproves, 
which  alone  would  bring  poverty  in  its  train*  (32  b)  The  Syriac 
]^r\  in  means  "  tandem  aliquando,"  inadequately  represented  by  the 
Hebrew  D^315^  ^B  which  can  only  mean  **  double,"  and  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Bible:  2  Kings  iL  9  and  Zech.  ziii.  8.  G.  is  totally 
different  from  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac ;  it  reads :  "  neither  be  tied 
to  the  expense  thereof."  Ryssel  tries  to  correct  the  Greek  text,  and 
he  translates:  '*so  that  thy  requirements  be  not  in  the  long  run 
double  as  great."  If  we  detach  the  first  words  of  the  following  verse 
in  the  Greek  and  attach  them  to  the  preceding,  we  find  there  also 
the  allusion  to  **  not  getting  poor,"  which  in  the  Greek  as  it  stands 
is  taken  to  be  part  of  ver.  33.  But  it  makes  there  no  sense  whatsoever. 
For  what  can  mean :  **  Be  not  made  a  beggar  by  banqueting  upon 
borrowing,  when  thou  hast  nothing  in  thy  purse."  If  a  man  "  has 
nothing  in  the  purse  "  he  evidently  is  already  a  "  beggar,"  and  cannot 
become  after  banqueting  on  borrowed  money !  The  fact  is  that  we 
must  read  the  Greek  (as  the  Syriac), ''  lest  through  double  ezpenses 
thou  necessarily  wilt  become  a  beggar."  The  Hebrew  word  165^ 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  Bible — Prov.  ziii.  18  and  xxviii.  19 ;  translated 
in  each  case  in  the  Targum  by  NHU^DDD. 

ver.  33.  In  the  Syriac  I  have  eliminated  the  word  PSDD  as  it  is  either 
due  to  a  dittography,  a  senseless  repetition  of  the  concluding  word 
of  the  last  verse,  or  a  correction  made  from  the  Greek.  The  former 
seems  to  be  the  more  correct  view.  The  parallelism  between  the 
Syriac  and  the  Hebrew  is  now  perfect.  The  Hebrew  expression 
H2)U\  77IT  occurs  twice  in  the  Bible  in  this  connexion— Deut.  xxi.  20 
and  Prov.  xxiii  21 ;  cf.  also  ver.  20.  The  reference  to  the  passage  in 
Proverbs  assists  us  in  explaining  the  difference  between  the  Syriac 
and  the  Hebrew  of  our  Text  in  the  foUo^g  verse  (zix.  i).  Instead 
of  HKt  the  pronoun,  the  Syriac  has  in  the  first  hemistich  the  noun 
from  the  preceding  verse  tf!T\  and  adds  the  second  noun,  represented 
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by  the  synonyinous  expression,  Klfi^S  Drn,  following  the  example  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  20,  where  the  Hebrew  has  "WS^  v^T,  and  the  Peshitto  adds 
the  word  '^\S^2  also  in  ver.  21. 

The  Greek  of  xix.  i  a  reads  like  a  wrong  translation  from 
the  Sjriac:  "A  labooiing  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness." 
H.  I  b  agrees  better  with  G.  ''and  he  that  contemneth  small 
things."  I  have  completed  the  last  word  to  read  ■>Xnyn\  The 
noun  occurs  in  Ps.  cii.  18,  where  the  Peshitto  translates  Mni^V 
KTDDOn.  The  verb  occurs  Jer.  li.  58  '^V]^^  T\V,  but  it  is  trans- 
lated by  all:  "uprooted,  destroyed,  utterly  broken."  In  his  usual 
way  the  author  of  this  Hebrew  Ben  Sira  selects  the  hapax  legomena 
and  scarce  words.  It  can  have  here  no  other  meaning  than  in 
Psalm  cii:  "utterly  impoverished."  The  Syriac  has  «n^33DD  mw 
"  to  inherit  poverty,*'    G.  has :  "  shall  fall  little  by  little." 

ver.  2  a.  H.  agrees  absolutely  with  S.,  nay  the  very  same  words 
are  used  in  both,  as  I  felt  justified  in  completing  the  verb  ^THfi^, 
corresponding  in  meaning  and  form  to  the  Syriac  ptn&D.  This  verb 
is  used  more  than  once  by  the  Hebrew  B-S.,  v.  the  Glossary  to 
Neubauer-Cowley's  edition,  s.v.  TnD,  where  reference  is  made  to  this 
verse,  with  the  hope  thai  it  may  have  been  used.  This  expectation 
has  now  been  fulfilled  by  the  discovery  of  the  Hebrew  of  this  verse. 
G.  totally  different.  27  is  taken  as  ''  men  of  understanding/'  and  the 
verb  rendered  by  me  '*  defile  **  or  "  make  wanton  "  is  rendered  by  G. 
"  to  fall  away  " ;  Ryssel  adds  '*  from  God."  He  has  also  misunderstood 
the  Syiiac  of  ver.  i  b,  and  still  more  the  following  part  of  this  verse. 
I  omit  here  the  second  half  of  Syriac,  i.  e.  2  b,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  what  is  numbered  as  Syriac  3  is  taken  by  me  to  be  the 
true  2  b.  A  glance  at  the  Greek  and  at  the  Commentaries  of  Edersheim 
and  Ryssel  will  convince  every  one  that  this  passage  is  corrupted  more 
than  in  the  Syriac,  though  this  has  also  suffered  by  the  intercalation 
of  2  b,  a  mere  repetition  of  2  a.  Ryssel  considers  ver.  3  S.  as  a  late 
interpolation.  In  the  light  of  the  Hebrew  text  we  must  reverse  this 
opinion  and  reject  2  b  as  a  late  interpolation.  Ver.  3  S.  corresponds 
exactly  to  H.  2  b,  word  for  word.  The  Hebrew  nty  has  been  rendered 
by  me  ''bold,  impudent"  as  in  Prov.  JXWV  impudence,  roughness, 
not  "  strong."  In  G.  3  b  seems  to  offer  an  analogy  to  this  part  of  the 
verse.  If  we  omit  in  G.  2  b  and  3  a,  and  join  3  b  to  2  a  we  shall  have 
corrected  the  text  in  a  much  more  satisfsictory  manner  than  has  been 
done  by  Ryssel  and  others. 

XX.  5.  Agrees  with  both  versions,  S.  and  G.  Byssel's  suggestion 
that  in  the  Hebrew  stood  KVDJ,  for  which  G.  "  found."  The  Hebrew 
here,  however,  is  ^tSTO  "  considered,"  exactly  as  the  Syriac.  5  b  3^3 
must  evidently  be  read  31*^.    I  have  translated  accordingly. 
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yer.  6.  Missing  in  S.,  agrees  in  the  main  with  6.  TO  here  and  in 
the  following  yerses  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Eccles.  iiL  i  ff., 
*' propitious,  proper  time."  In  8.  and  G.  7  a  the  word  is  rendered 
"  opportunity." 

ver.  7  a.  H.  agrees  more  with  G.  than  with  S.  which  has  ")D3  in  both 
halves  of  the  verse.  Both  versions  have  '*{03^"  or  "man"  in 
connexion  with  *'  wise,**  but  in  all  the  following  verses  it  is  omitted 
regularly.  So  throughout  in  the  Hebrew,  which  has  only  D3n. 
7  b.  S.  and  G.  have  an  addition  (due  to  a  marginal  gloss)  **  wicked  " 
S.,  and  "babbler"  G.,  beside  the  "fool"  which  alone  is  found  in  H. 
Ryssel  observes  that  the  true  antithesis  between  ver.  8  (or  7)  is  ver.  13. 
The  intermediary  would  thus  appear  to  be  in  a  vnrong  place  altogether. 
Instead  then  of  verses  9-12  found  in  G.  and  S.  we  have  in  our  text 
the  verses  which  are  now  in  G.  and  S.  in  chapter  xxxiL  I  have  already 
pointed  out  above  the  relation  in  which  the  Hebrew  stands  to  the 
other  versions.  I  mention  that  these  new  verses  have  been  edited 
twice,  once  by  Mr.  Margoliouth  in  the  Jewish  Quabterly  Review, 
and  a  second  time  by  Mr.  J.  L^vi.  Our  present  text  agrees  in  the 
main  more  closely  with  B  (the  text  of  Mr.  Margoliouth)  than 
with  C  (Levi).  But  as  the  comparison  has  not  been  made  with  the 
exactly  corresponding  verses  in  S,  I  must,  however  briefly,  go  over 
the  same  ground  once  more. 

xxxvii.  19.  H.  has  the  peculiar  Aramaic  form  D^HJ,  whilst  in  ver.  22 
it  is  the  Hebrew  form  DDIT.  The  parallelism  between  H.  and  S. 
becomes  evident  the  moment  we  recognize  in  S.  a  displacement  of 
the  second  hemistichs  in  each  of  the  two  verses,  now  S.  20  and  22. 
Written  in  paraUel  columns  one  over  the  other,  they  have  changed 
places ;  22  b  ought  now  to  be  what  it  probably  was  at  the  beginning 
viz.  20  b,  and  the  latter  ought  to  take  its  proper  place  after  22  a. 
D^TVP  is  represented  in  S.  by  "  at  all  times,"  "  at  many  times,"  and 
not  " for  many  men."  H.  agrees  with  S.  "  D3ru = D^Dn  being  "wise" ; 
G.  has  instead  "  teacheth." 

Our  text  has  bt^}  like  B,  against  C  7M1X  The  first  appears  to  be 
the  more  correct  form.  It  is  to  be  taken  as  identical  with  the  same 
word  meaning  "  pollution,  defilement,  unworthiness,"  just  as  Nehem. 
xiii.  29  and  other  passages  in  the  Bible.  It  thus  corresponds  much 
better  with  the  Greek  "useless,"  "unprofitable,"  for  PtW  would 
have  been  rendered  "foolishly."  S.  has  "omnique  honore  privet 
seipsum."  The  Arabic  translation,  which  rests  upon  the  Syriac, 
''suumque  deiiciat  honorem  "  (Walton's  PoZy^rfoft).  Surely  no  more 
perfect  equivalent  could  be  found  for  the  Hebrew  or  vice  versa  in  H., 
for  it  means  in  all  instances  "  he  becomes  unworthy." 

ver.  22.  B  and  C  have  }£^\  like  S.   Vt^b  in  all  these  verses  must  be 
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taken  as  "himself/'  the  personif.  of  the  wise.  in'^U  in  the  same 
verse  corresponds  to  S.  *'  vultos  aspecto,"  "  the  outward  appearance/' 
the  "  countenance  *" ;  '^  ab  eiusdem  vultu  "  Arab.  (Walton)  in  contra- 
distinction to  "  yfS^V  C  has  here  also  D3m,  not  so  B.  **  The  fruit 
of  his  understanding,"  H.,  agrees  better  with  G.  than  with  S.  I  have 
completed  the  word  in  accordance  with  the  other  MSS.  into  Viyi. 

ver.  24.  This  verse  is  a  logical  sequence  to  ver.  22.  Those  who 
are  able  to  recognize  the  wise  from  his  aspect,  are  praising  him. 
H.  agrees  with  S.  and  not  with  G.,  which  is  totally  different  from 
H.  24  a,  whilst  H.  corresponds  to  S.  word  for  word.  The  order  of 
words  of  24  b  is  Aversed  in  C,  agreeing  even  in  that  detail  with  8. 
In  our  text  the  order  is  somewhat  different.  In  B  this  part  is 
missing  through  imperfection  of  the  MS.  The  verb  inpfi^^  is  in 
plur.  as  coigectured  bj  Mr.  UyL  Bjssel  misunderstands  here  also 
the  passage,  and  L^vi,  not  comparing  the  corresponding  verses  of  S., 
comes  to  most  curious  conclusions. 

ver.  26.  H.  like  S.  combines  '*  the  wise  man "  with  "  the  people/' 
and  agrees  also  in  the  remaining  portion  closely.  G.  different. 
''Honour"  adopted  by  Ryssel  is  found  here  also,  and  in  S.  Cod.  248 
reads  ^orcu,  exactly  as  our  text  has  lUW,  and  so  S.  I  have  added  the 
word  ^"^ro  in  conformity  with  the  other  text  (C),  but  the  true  reading 
ought  to  be  ^^n/.    S.  has  also  a  similar  form  K^n?. 

XX.  13.  No  S.  for  this  verse.  This  verse  as  it  stands  does  not  agree 
with  any  version.  I  have  tried  to  translate  "^31  not  as  a  noun,  but  as 
a  verb :  identical  with  the  sentence  in  Micah  vii.  3 :  JX\t\  ")3^  7113m 
ie^3  "and  the  great  man  uttereth  his  mischievous  desire,'*  or  "the 
desire  of  his  souL"  It  would  then  mean  here :  "  The  wise  man  is 
able  to  utter  his  desire  in  a  few  words,  whilst  the  goodness  of  the 
fool  poureth  away  wisdom  like  water." 

Thus  far  this  new  fragment.  I  draw  no  conclusions. 
The  close  agreement  between  this  text  and  S.  needs  no 
further  pointing  out.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  urge  again  the 
fact  that  text  and  writing  exhibit  a  very  archaic  character. 
The  relation  between  this  text  and  the  fuller  Ben  Sira 
still  requires  careful  study.  The  problem  as  it  presents 
itself  to  me  is  to  determine  in  the  first  instance  the  claim 
of  priority  of  one  over  the  other,  that  is,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  smaller  depends  upon  the  larger  book,  or 
whether  the  larger  is  a  later  amplification  of  an  older, 
smaller  text.    After  this  question  has  been  satisfiactorily 
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disposed  of,  it  will  then  be  time  to  open  the  question  of 
the  authenticity  of  this  Hebrew  text.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  those  who  defend  the  authenticity  to  explain  the  sur- 
prisingly close  and  almost  literal  agreement  with  the  Syriac^ 
which  goes  so  far  as  to  obliterate  the  Hebrew  character 
of  this  book,  notably  in  its  Syntax. 

Among  the  fragments  from  the  Oenizah  I  have  found 
a  small  portion  of  a  leaf,  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation. 
The  writing,  which  is  almost  faint,  is  of  a  yiixed  character, 
uncial  letters  alternating  with  cursive.  Fol.  a  has  six 
lines  visible,  of  which  five  are  tolerably  legible,  though 
torn  in  the  middle,  and  much  mutilated  at  the  left  side. 
The  reverse  is  in  a  worse  condition,  and  only  stray  words 
can  still  be  seen.  As  the  text  seems  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  Sira,  one  or  two  maxims  finding  parallels  in 
the  latter,  I  am  publishing  them  also,  to  preserve  them  from 
utter  destruction.  They  are  rhymed  maxims,  and  resemble 
somewhat  the  collection  published  by  Prof.  Schechter, 
J.Q.iJ.,  pp.  459-460. 

•  •  .  [«w]  •  •  •  pDB^  •p[n«]  noioa  pmnm  pianm  ^n  yoc^ 

.  •  .  .  now  D31  -invj  nonDa  ppn  iw  .  i[^m]3i)  ya^  dv) 

.  ♦  .  .  3  :nwn  nm  [njirx  [rwJ^H  wi  rmn  pi 

.  .  .  .  nh  ne^  i>D  •  •  •  [-am]  u*t\  npo  i(tm  vh\ 

iDiri  vh . ,  .n  rhv  i?  M^^  y\D  ^a  *» 


pr[n]  fcch  [n>n-»  t6) 


M.  Gaster. 
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THE  SEFER  HA-GALUY. 

I.  DIE  EINTHEILUNG  DES  "SEFER  HA-GALUY." 

Pbof.  Mabgoliouth^s  merkwtlrdiges  Attentat  aof  die  Ecbtbeil 
des  durcli  Harkavy  herauagegebenen  grossen  Fragmentes  des  Sefer 
HcLgdim  ist  diurch  Dr.  Harkavy  auf  gebOrige  Weise  in  seiner  rollen 
Grondlosigkeit  beleuchtet  worden,  nnd  es  bedarf  keines  weiteren 
Eingehens  anf  diese  Episode  des  Eampfes  nm  den  bebrftischen  Sirach. 
Nichtsdestoweniger  balte  ich  es  fdr  nothwendig,  einen  Pnnkt  in 
Margoliouth's  Artikel  znr  Spracbe  zn  bringen,  um  Saa<ya  yon  einem 
in  der  Einleitnng  des  HagdlHi  angeblicb  gefandenen  Mangel  an 
logischem  Denken  zu  entlasten.  Margoliouth  sagt  (J.  Q.  R.,  XII,  523) 
in  Bezug  anf  die  Eintbeilnng  des  Buclies,  wie  sie  in  der  erhaltenen 
Einleitnng  angegeben  ist:  "A  more  illogical  method  of  dividing 
a  work  was  snrely  never  suggested."  Diese  Beschnldignng  mht 
anf  der  Meinnng,  dass  die  drei  *' general  sections**  wirklicbe  Theile 
des  Buches  sind,  von  denen  Margoliontb  sagt:  "three  others  are 
spread  over  those  seven  sections.**  XJnd  weiter  oben  (p.  513)  sagt  er : 
"The  author  divides  his  work  into  ten  sections,  of  which  nos.  1-7  are 
special,  whereas  8,  9,  and  10  are  spread  over  the  whole  work.*'  Es 
ist  allerding^  schwer,  sich  Theile  eines  Werkes  vorzustellen,  die  Qber 
die  Hbrigen  Theile  desselben  verstreut  sind.  Aber  Saac^a  spricht 
Qberhaupt  nicht  von  zehn  Theilen  seines  Buches.  Die  Stelle,  an 
welcher  er  den  Plan  seines  Werkes  angiebt,  lautet :   tnn   f*^^0K1 

njroi  ^D  hT^^  "iiKi^K  'ai>Ki  nyo  Kjrho  Kpyio  pn  'r  (p.  153, 

Z.  5-7).  D.  h.  "  Die  6egenst&nde  ^  dieses  Buches  sind  an  Zahl  zehn ; 
durch  jeden  derselben  wird  die  Nation  (das  jtldische  Volk)  eines 
offenbaren  Nutzens  theilhaftig  werden.  Sieben  von  ihnen  nehmen 
einen  besondem  Platz  im  Buche  ein ;  die  drei  anderen  sind  Qber  das 

^  ihruH,  Plur.  von  Ip3  i\j^^\  bed.  zun&ohst  Absicht,  dann  den  Gegen- 
stand,  den  man  zu  behandeln  beabsichtigt.  Hebr&isoh  rmis  oder  psr. 
Am  Schlusse  der  Einleitung  des  AmiLn&t  spricht  Saadja  von  dem  Gtegen- 
ttande  seines  Werkes :  snra^M  pa,  was  Ibn  Tibbon  mit  neon  p:?  dbersetzt. 
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ganze  Buch  ausgebreitet.**  Deutlich  genng  ist  hier  gesagt,  dass  daa 
Bnch  eigentlich  nur  aus  sieben  Theilen  besteht,  deren  jeder  einem 
besondem  Gegenstande  gewidmet  ist.  Aber  za  diesen  sieben 
Gegenst&nden  kommen  nocb  drei  andere  Gegenst&nde  hinzn,  die 
eben£eJl8  znm  Zwecke  des  Baches  gehOren,  die  aber  nicht  in  beson- 
deren  Theilen,  sondern  im  Bucbe  ala  Ganzem  hervortreten.  Nun 
folgt  eine  genaue  Darlegong  des  Inhaltes  der  sieben  Theile  oder 
Abschnitte  des  Buches,  welche  als  2^3  (=hebr.njnr),  Pforte,  CapiteU 
bezeichnet  werden.  Am  Schlusse  dieser  Darlegong  sagt  Saa^ja  (p.  1 55, 
Z.  19):  nVN3i>N  3KUK  "rhn  t;\''V  rrr\^  n'inii,  "das  ist  die  Darlegong  des 
wesentlichen  Inhaltes  der  sieben  besondem  Capitel."  Und  er  filhrt 
dann  fort :  3Kn3^«  V^ib  fhlStf:^  N1D  HDNy^K  3tonK  'J?H  «OW,  "was 
die  drei  allgemeinen  Capitel  betrifiPt,  so  omfassen  sie  das  ganze  Bach.*' 
Natflrlich  ist  in  diesem  Satze  das  Wort  "Capitel"  nor  in  tibertrar 
genem  Sinne  gemeint.  Was  er  onter  den  drei  das  ganze  Bach 
omfossenden,  also  tiberall  im  Buche  zor  Geltong  gelangenden  Gegen- 
st&nden versteht,  sagt  Saach'a  sofort.  Er  will  in  dem  Boche :  (i)  D^/pn 
^JN-^ayi>K  nt6J:>H  n^VB  HDNPN,  die  Nation  die  Richtigheit  (Correctheit) 
der  hebrHischen  Rede  lehren;  (2)  D«i>3^K  9(hHT\  fiti^hH  D^i>pn 
\  •  •  npDil,  die  Nation  die  Zosammensetzong  (Composition)  der  Rede 
lehren ;  (3)  nKDvi'K  KHO^^yn,  sie  die  Verknapfongen  lehren,  d.h.  die 
Verkntipfdng  der  einzelnen  Theile  des  styHstischen  Prodoktes  zo 
einem  harmonischen  Ganzen.  Der  erste  Ponkt  betrifft  die  Richtigheit 
der  einzelnen  Wdrter,  also  die  grammatische  ond  lexikalische  Correct- 
heit ;  der  zweite  Ponkt  betrifft  die  Zosammensetzong  der  Worte  zo 
S&tzen,  also  die  syntaktische  Correctheit ;  der  dritte  Ponkt  betrifft  die 
Composition  des  ganzen  Redewerkes,  also  die  stylistische  Correctheit. 
Saadja  will  also  aosser  dem  Inhalte  seines  Werkes,  den  er  in  sieben 
Capiteln  darstellt,  aoch  mit  dem  Werke  als  Ganzem  ein  Moster  des 
richtigen  sprachlichen  Aosdrockes  und  des  Styles  bieten.  Das  sag^ 
er  dann  noch  aosdracklich  (p.  157,  Z.  13):   vnn  TOK^K  n«"lp  tri«D 

^D  nnven  yDwoi^K  'j^k  rrtna  npsn^K  Kn3«3B^  mo^pni  axra^N 

KnnWDil  KnOKDil  n^hhn,  "wenn  die  Nation  dieses  Boch  liest,  wenn 
ihre  Jflnglinge  es  stodiren,  dann  wird  sie  dieses  dreifachen  Notzens 
theilhaftig  werden ;  sie  wird  Correctheit  erlangen  in  der  Sprache,  in 
ihrer  Ordnung  (Wortfagong)  ond  in  ihren  Verkndpfongen  (der 
stylistischen  Composition)."    Man  sieht,  Saadja  hat  klar  ond  logisch 

^  Dieses  Wort  ist  in  der  Handschrift  onleserlich.  Harkayy  schlftgt 
vor  fTO»t3«SH  (JLjaJil^,  Plural  von  *UaJ)  und  Qbersefczt  das  mit  mrnnn. 
Aber  um  Reime  handelt  es  sioh  nioht,  sondem  um  die  syntaktiaohe 
Ordnung  der  Rede.  In  der  Erl&uterung  (p.  157,  Z.  4):  onaWDi  Dwb 
orpsKTOi  — ''  die  Ordnung  ihrer  Rede  und  ihrer  €todanken.'* 
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ausgesprochen,  was  er  mit  seinem  Buche  beabsichtigt  \  Nur  seine 
Liebe  zum  Scheniatisiren  mit  runden  Zahlen,  die  sich  auch  sonst  in 
seinen  Werken  zeigt,  brachte  ihn  daza,  die  Zahl  der  Capitel  seines 
Bnches  durch  die  Zahl  der  drei  Nebenzwecke  desselben  zu  Zehn 
abzurunden.  Es  ist  nicbt  zu  leugnen,  dass  dieses  Verfahren  recht 
gekanstelt  ist;  aber  es  gehOrt  einmal  zu  den  schriftstellerischen  Eigen- 
thflmlichkeiten  des  Gaon.  Wir  haben  die  Pflicht,  dieselbe  zu  begreifen, 
aber  nicht  das  Recbt,  ihn  dartlber  zur  Rede  zu  stellen,  weil  sein 
Geschmack  ein  anderer  war  als  der  unsere.  Ebenso  mtissen  wir  ihm 
glauben,  dass  er  den  Styl  seines  Buches  wirklich  als  zum  Vorbilde 
und  Muster  geeignet  betrachtetei  wenn  wir  denselben  auch  nicht 
als  solchen  anzuerkennen  verm5gen.  Leider  bieten  die  erhaltenen 
Anfangssfttze  des  Sefer  Hag&lf!d  kein  genOgendes  MateriEil,  um  eine 
klare  Vorstellung  von  dem  Stjle  des  ganzen  Buches  zu  gewinnen. 

Noch  eine  Einzelheit  aus  Prof.  Margoliouth*s  sei  hervorgehoben. 
So  lehrreich  seine  Angaben  ttber  die  "  nabatfiische  "  Sprache  (p.  516  flP.) 
auch  sein  mOgen,  was  er  im  Anschlusse  daran  in  Bezug  auf  Saa4ja*s 
Ausserung  sagt,  ist  unrichtig.  Wenn  Saadja  (p.  155,  Z.  23)  sagt,  dass 
"das  Arabische  und  Nabat&ische  die  Herrschaft  fiber  die  Nation 
gewonnen  habe"  (iTtDnJ^NI  iT3nyi)«  N.T^Jy  nJp}  iOD),  so  versteht  er 
unter  **  Nabat&isch "  einfach  Aram&isch,  ohne  an  einen  bestimmten 
aramSischen  Dialekt  zu  denken.  Denn  auch  in  Jesaja  zxxvi.  1 1  Qber- 
setzt  Saadja  JT'D^X  mit  n^03J^ta,  " nabataisch."  Nun  war  aber  if 
Nabat&isch  eine  Bezeichnung  des  Aram&ischen  aberhaupt.  Andere  ' 
arabisch  schreibende  jtidische  Autoren  bezeichnen  das  Aram&ische  als 
^ixno,  syrisch. 

Budapest,  Mai  1900. 

W.  Bacheb. 


II.   NOTE   ON  RAB  MUBASHSHIR. 

Db.  Habkayt  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  writing 
his  long  answer  to  my  article,  had  he  consulted  page  68  of  his  own 
book.  He  there  without  any  hesitation  identifies  the  Rab  Mubashshir 
of  his  documents  with  the  Gaon  Rab  Mubashshir  the  Levite,  mentioned 
by  Ibn  Ezra.  Now  there  was  only  one  Gaon  named  Mubashshir ;  and 
he  is  the  Gaon  of  Pumbadita,  called  Rab  Mubashshir  the  Priest,  who 
died  in  1237  or  1238  SeL  (Neubauer,  Chronides,  1, 40,  &c.).    Ibn  Ezra*8 

'  Die  Irrthiimer  Harkayy's  in  der  hebr.  O^bersetzung  und  in  der 
Erkl&rung  der  betreffenden  S&tze  habe  ioh  in  der  Revue  dee  titudee  Juivte, 
Bd.  XXIY,  S.  314,  beriohtigt. — S.  auch  meinen  Aufisatz  in  der  Juli- 
Nummer  der  Expoeitofry  Times, 
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inaccuracy  in  calling  him  **  Levite  "  instead  of  "  PricBt  **  is  too  slight 
to  be  considered;  and  what  is  clear  is  that  the  evidence  on  which 
the  author  of  the  criticism  on  Saadyah  is  called  Levite  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  whereon  he  is  called  Gaon.  And  in  1891  Harkavy 
saw  no  difficulty  about  identifying  the  author  of  the  criticism  with 
the  G^n  mentioned  by  Ibn  Ezra.  And  since  Ibn  Ezra  quotes  a  word 
in  which  the  Gaon  criticized  Saadyah,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
justice  of  the  identification. 

But  in  1900  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  (jaon  died  four  or  five 
years  before  the  Sefer  Ha^Galuy  can  have  been  written;  and  if 
Dr.  Harkavy  had  openly  abandoned  his  former  identification,  there 
might  be  little  reason  for  complaint;  but  he  does  so  tacitly,  and 
makes  it  appear  as  if  I  had  been  negligent  in  not  noticing  that  the 
author  of  the  document  was  called  Levite ! 

Hence  I  have  Harkavy's  authority  for  identifying  the  author  of 
the  documents  with  the  Gaon  who  died  in  926.  Since  he  cannot 
have  criticized  the  Sefer  Ha-QiUuy  four  years  after  his  death,  I  fear 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  Sefer  HorOaluy  in  spite  of  Harkavy's  de- 
fence.   Dates  are  stubborn  things. 

Harkavy*s  assertion  that  the  Rab  Mubashshir  of  his  documents 
speaks  of  Saadyah  as  deceased  is  inaccurate.  It  is  the  author  of  the 
compilation,  not  R.  Mubashshir,  who  uses  the  phrase  (page  71,  2). 
In  the  other  place  (p.  183)  it  is  introduced  by  Harkavy  himself. 

What  strikes  me  most  is  the  felicity  of  Steinschneider  in  detecting 
this  forgery  so  rapidly,  and  of  Gr&tz  in  refusing  to  let  it  bring  dis- 
order into  his  history. 

The  description  of  the  Megillath  Aniiochus  as  "  a  mediaeval  com- 
pilation "  is  due  not  to  Jellinek,  but  to  Mr.  Abrahams,  who  regarded 
that  description  as  quite  consistent  with  the  work  being  mentioned 
in  the  Halachoth  Qedoloth,  How  its  being  used  by  Nissim  of  Eairawan 
can  a£fect  Mr.  Abrahams'  view  I  cannot  possibly  conceive. 

D.  S.  Mabooliouth. 


ni.    REJOINDER  TO  PROF.  MARGOLIOUTH. 

AucH  dieser  Strohhalm  wird  Prof.  Margoliouth*s  Thesis  nicht 
retten.  Bei  mir  (8t%id,  u.  Mitth.,  V,  68)  sind  bios  die  Worte  Ibn-Ezra'g 
citirt,  jedoch  ausdrdcklich  hervorgehoben,  dass  Mubashir  nach  Saadia's 
Tod  geschrieben,  folglich  nicht  mit  Mub.  Eohen,  der  schon  926 
gestorben,  identisch  sein  kann.  Wie  es  scheint,  verleihet  Pro£  M. 
dem  Titel  Gaon  bei  Ibn-Ezra  sehr  grosse  Beweiskraft,  ohne  zu 
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bedenken,  dass  man  diesen  Titel  keineswegs  urgiren  darf,  da  z.  B 
Achat  (Verf.  der  ninP^KB^),  Chefer  b,  Tazliach  u,  Ntssim  aus  Kah-uan 
gewOhnlicli  diesen  Titel  tragen,  ferner  nennt  Raschi  (Beza,  f.  33  a) 
den  Sdbbatai  Donnolo  Tt^TOXAh  01^aD  inw  (vgl.  lOn  D"^3  VIII.  loi) ; 
Maimonides  sagt  in  der  Vorrede  zu  seinem  Codex :  D^aiton  17K  731 
ntsyiy\  inBOni  ny^ir  pN31  bvc\^  pw  r^nv^;  Maimonides  selbst 
wird  von  Moses  de  Coucy  (in  der  Vorrede  zum  i^'OD)  ebenfalls  Gaon 
betitelt.  Eine  grosse  Anzahl  Beispiele  dazu  findet  man  bei  Zanz 
(Ritus,  pp.  192-3),  die  sich  bedeutend  vermehren  lassen,  so  z.  B.  sagt 
der  Historiker  Abraham  Ibn-Daud  (Neub.,  Mediaeval  Chronicles,  I,  78) : 

traiwi  D^Sia  onDan  nanv  ptc  ir»5r  layccn ;  ibid,  gibt  er  diesen 

Titel  drei  zeitgenGssischen  Talmudgelebrten  aus  Narbonne.  Schon 
im  J.  1859  erkl&rte  Zunz  (ibid.) :  **  In  den  Schriften  des  zwOlften  Jahrh. 
heissen  die  ftlteren  Lehrer  oft  Gaonen,  &c.  Gaon  wird  ziemlich 
gleichbedeutend  mit  a">  DDH  &c.  Jeder  ausgezeichnete  TEilmudist 
gehdrt  zu  den  Gaonen,"  weshalb  es  ihn  (ibid.)  gar  nicht  befremdete, 
Ibn-Ezra*s  Citat  auf  Samuel  Levi  (ha-Nagid)  zu  beziehen. — Dagegen 
ist  bis  jetzt  kein  einziges  Beispiel  bekannt,  dass  man  einem  Kohen 
den  Titel  Levi  geben  sollte,  ja  oft  werden  (z.  B.  bei  Ibn-Gajjath) 
Samuel  In-Chofni  u.  Samuel  Nagid  nur  dadurch  unterschieden,  dass 
ersterer  Sam,  hchKohen  u.  letzterer  Sam,  ha-Levi  genannt  werden. 

A.  Habkayt. 


VOL.  xn.  3  A 
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THE  JEWS  IN  JAMAICA  AND  DANIEL  ISRAEL  LOPEZ 

LAGUNA. 

SoXTTH  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  much  noted  recently,  lies  the  island 
of  Janahina,  or  Jamaica.  Discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  second 
journey,  it  remained  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  in  possession  of 
the  Spanish,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  order  of  Oliyer  Cromwell,  no 
previous  declaration  of  war  having  been  made.  When  the  English 
occupied  the  island,  so  rich  in  gold  and  spices,  they  found  already 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  settled  there. 

One  of  the  first  travellers  on  the  island  was  Benjamin  de  Mesquita, 
a  relation  of  Jacob  and  Abraham  Bueno  de  Mesquita,  wealthy  and 
notable  citizens  of  Amsterdam ;  and  of  David  Bueno  de  Mesquita, 
who  was  the  Resident  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  general 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Ltlneburg.  About  1661  Bezgamin 
petitioned  the  king  "  for  relief  from  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation 
Act,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  "  to  be  granted  letters  of  denization  K** 
Although  his  request  was  granted,  the  permit  was  useless  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  eigoy  his  denisenship.  Some  Jews  of  Barbadoes, 
Isaac  Israel  de  Pisa,  Aaron  Israel  de  Pisa,  and  their  brother,  Abraham 
Israel  de  Pisa,  who  lived  in  Jamaica,  said  that  they  had  discovered 
gold  mines,  and  had,  in  this  way,  put  Sir  William  Davidson  to 
considerable  expense  and  loss.  Their  punishment  was  that  they  were 
expelled  from  Barbadoes.  But  the  same  punishment  was  also,  quite 
undeservedly,  inflicted  upon  Benjamin  Bueno  de  Mesquita  and  his 
two  sons;  upon  Abraham  Cohen,  who  had  sent  out  Aaron  Israel 
de  Pisa's  mother  with  her  other  children  to  Barbadoes ;  upon  Jacob 
Ulhoa,  and  upon  Abraham  Soarez*.  Abraham  Israel  de  Pisa,  who 
had  indeed  discovered  some  vanilla  and  pepper,  but  no  gold,  and 
was  therefore  called,  in  derision,  ''the  gold-finder V  departed  for 
England.  He  addressed  a  statement  to  the  chieflieutenant  Thomas, 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  Jamaica,  in  which  he  made  suggestions 
as  to  the  way  of  discovering  gold,  but  found  hardly  any  credence. 
Benjamin  Bueno  de  Mesquita  and  the  other  Jews,  banished  from 

^  PuUieaH<m$  qf  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  Y,  49. 
'  Ibid.,  y,  69  sq.  {CoUmial  Papers^  vol.  XVIII,  na  79),  91  eq. 
*  Ibid.,  y,  69  {Calmdar  of  British  SkUe  Papers). 
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Jamaica,  took  up  their  abode  in  New  York.  There  Beigamin  died 
on  the  4th  of  Cheshvan,  5444=>October  24,  1683  ^ 

It  was  in  the  year  1660  that  Jacob  Josua  Bneno  Enriques,  presum- 
ably a  relation  of  Elias  Bneno  Enriques  and  Moses  Bneno  Enriquet, 
who  lived  in  Amsterdam  about  1675,  petitioned  the  king  to  be 
allowed  to  work  a  copper  mine,  bought  from  a  Spaniard,  to  lay 
out  plantations,  and  to  have,  for  these  purposes,  a  sufficient  number 
of  negroes  placed  at  his  disposaL  In  his  petition,  which  was  composed 
in  Spanish,  he  named,  as  a  reference,  the  "Hebrew  Manoel  da  Fonseca, 
who  lived  at  that  time  in  London,  as  interpreter  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  in  order  to  learn  the  English  language'."  Bueno 
Enriques,  who  lived  in  the  Punta  de  Cagoe  in  Jamaica,  and  who  was 
called  by  the  English  *'  the  French  Jew,"  on  account  of  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  French,  asked  for  himself,  and  for  his  brothers 
Joseph  and  Moses  Bueno  Enriques,  firstly,  to  become  naturalized, 
and,  secondly,  to  be  allowed  "to  live  openly  and  undisturbed, 
according  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion  and  to  have  a  synagogue.'* 

^  His  Spanish  (not  Portuguese)  epitaph  is  given  incorrectly  in  PtMiea- 
Uons,  I,  99.    It  reads  :— 

Debajo  desta  Lo[s]8a  sepultado 
Tace  Binjamin  Bueno  de  Mesq^* 
Falesio  y  deste  mundo  ftie  tornado 
En  quatro  de  Hesvan  su  alma  Bendlta 
Aqui  de  los  vivientes  apartado 
Espera  por  tu  Dies  que  resuscita 
Los  muertoB  de  su  pueblo  con  piedadet 
Para  bivir  sin  fin  de  Etemidadea. 

M.  N.  Taylor  PhiUips  read  Ta  se  instead  of  Tace,  and  translated  accordingly 
H$  who  was ;  he  read  Para  Bruir^Bruir  is  no  Spanish ;  it  should  read 
Para  6tvtr  for  vivir,  Old  Spanish.    The  English  translation  would  be  thus : 

Beneath  this  stone  is  buried 

Benjamin  Bueno  de  Meaquita, 

Who  died  and  whose  blessed  soul 

Was  taken  from  this  world 

On  the  fourth  of  Hesvan. 

Here  from  the  living  separated 

Wait  for  thy  God  who  revives 

The  dead  of  His  people  in  mercy, 

To  enjoy  without  end  Eternity. 

'  . . .  un  brevo  de  nombre  Manoel  da  Fonseea  que  sta  oy  en  Londree 
en  casa  del  Embagador  d'Espagnia  de  Interprete  por  saber  hablar  la 
lengua  Inglesa. 

3  A  a 
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We  see,  therefore,  that  as  early  as  1660  several  Jewish  families  lived 
at  Jamaica.  For  further  information  about  himself,  he  refenred  to 
General  Ball  and  the  royal  consuls,  who  lived  with  him  on  the  island 
in  1658  and  1659,  and  also  to  the  Englishman  Peter  Pino,  who  carried 
on  a  banking  business  in  Jamaica  ^ 

The  number  of  Jewish  residents  increased  from  year  to  year ;  they 
were  allowed  to  reside  there  on  condition  that  they  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  before  the  governor.  Thus  in  the  year  1668,  Salomo 
Gkkbay  Faro  and  David  Gomes  Henriques,  two  years  later  Abraham 
de  Soza  Mendes,  and  in  1671  Abraham  Espinosa  and  Jacob  de  Torres 
came  from  London.  They  all  of  them  possessed  the  rights  of  English 
citizens.  The  English  government,  in  order  to  increase  the  number 
of  industrious  settlers  on  the  island,  instructed  the  governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Lynch,  to  absolve  the  new  arrivals  from  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  to  grant  all  inhabitants  the  freedom  of  their 
religious  worship. 

Although  the  obligation  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  put  upon  the 
Jews  who  settled  in  Jamaica  **  to  settle  and  plant  ',**  yet,  they  mostly 
occupied  themselves  with  trade,  and  opened  large  shops.  This  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  traders  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  167 1, 
they  presented  a  petition  to  the  council,  urging  that  the  Jews  should 
confine  themselves  to  wholesale  commerce,  and  leave  the  retail  trade 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  traders,  and  that  all  Jews  who  had  not 
been  naturalized  should  be  expelled.  There  were  only  sixteen  in 
all  of  the  latter  description.  The  governor  was  opposed  to  the 
suggestion,  as  being  against  the  interests  of  the  island,  for  ''he 
was  of  opinion  that  His  Majesty  could  not  have  more  profitable 
subjects  than  the  Jews  and  the  Hollanders ;  they  had  great  stocks 
and  correspondence."  These  words  occur  in  a  letter  from  the 
governor,  dated  December  17,  167 1,  to  the  secretary.  Lord  Arlington. 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  he  had  personally  convinced  himself  of  their 
usefulness.  "  He  sent  a  Jew  to  the  inland  provinces,  where  the  wine 
grows,  to  see  whether  he  can  procure  any  vanilla  for  the  king 
and  his  lordship'."  The  petition  was  dealt  with  in  this  way,  that 
the  council  resolved  "  that  for  the  better  settling  and  improving  of 
Your  Majestie^s  island  of  Jamaica,  due  encouragement  may  be  given 

'  The  petition  is  published  :  PublkaiionM,  Y,  65,  from  Colonial  Popen, 
vol.  XV,  no.  74. 

*  The  reply  to  the  Baron  de  Belmont's  petition  contains  the  following 
words :  ''Their  first  introduction  into  the  island  was  upon  condition  that 
they  should  settle  and  plant/'  PubUoaHons,  II,  168. 

'  P%K)licaHona,  V,  71  sq.  {Caisndar  qf  British  State  Poptrt,  Colonial,  no.  697, 
p.  998  sqq.).    The  petition  of  the  traders,  ibid.,  Y,  73  sqq. 
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to  the  Jews,  the  Dutch,  and  other  nations,  to  settle  and  inhabit 
there »." 

A  number  of  Jewish  settlers  soon  arrived,  including  Moses  Henriques 
Cotinho,  or  Couti&o,  who  had  relations  in  Amsterdam',  and  who  came 
from  Barbadoes;  Abraham  Lopez  Telles'  and  others,  who  came  fiom 
Amsterdam  and  London.  Their  number  was  already  in  the  year  1683 
so  considerable  that  they  appointed  as  their  Rabbi  R.  Josiahu  Pardo 
of  Gura9ao,  the  brother  of  the  London  Ghazan  David  Joseph  Pardo, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  Amsterdam  Rabbi  Saul  Levi  Morteira. 

Although  the  Jews  of  Jamaica  possessed  civic  rights,  they  were  not 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  English  as  regards  taxes.  When,  in  the 
year  1693,  after  an  attack  of  the  French  had  been  repelled,  a  sum  of 
over  four  thousand  pounds  was  levied  within  the  space  of  three  months, 
the  Jews  had  to  contribute  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  almost 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  sum,  towards  it.  The  council  of  the  island  did  not 
tax  the  Jews  individually,  but  made  the  wealthiest  and  most  important 
among  the  Jews  responsible  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  tax  by  the 
collective  body.  The  document  says  "...  to  be  rated,  assessed,  taxed, 
collected,  and  paid  in  by  Solomon  Arari,  Jacob  de  Leon,  Moses  Toiro 
(Toro),  Jacob  Mendes  Guteres,  Jacob  Henriques,  Jacob  Rodriguez  de 
Leon,  Moses  Jesurun  Gardoso,  Samuel  Gabay,  Jacob  Lopes  Torres, 
Ishac  Goutinho,  Ishac  Nunes  Gonsales,  and  Abraham  Nunes,  or  any 
five  of  them.'*  The  amount  had  to  be  paid  before  June  10,  1693, 
in  default  of  which  two  hundred  pounds  more  would  have  to  be  paid 
as  a  fine.  Should  one  of  the  persons  rated  refuse  to  pay,  payment 
would  be  legally  enforced,  his  slaves  or  chattels  would  be  confiscated 
and  publicly  sold ;  if  no  goods  could  be  found,  the  recalcitrant  person 
would  be  arrested  and  detained  in  custody,  till  payment  should  have 
been  made.  The  same  regulations  applied  to  another  payment  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  which  was  levied  from  them  in  the  same  year, 
as  their  quota  of  a  sum  of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pounds  \  A  few  years  after  this  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
a  special  tax  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  on 
another  occasion  again,  a  tax  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds. 
In  the  years  1698  and  1699,  not  less  than  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  was  demanded  of  them.  They  were  not  able  to  bear 
such  a  crushing  burden  of  taxation ;  they  were  a  comparatively  poor 
community  of  not  more  than  eighty  persons;  and  had  besides  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  their  poor.    The  Baron  de  Belmonte,  whom 

>  PubUeaUons,  Y,  75  sq.  {Colonial  Entry  Boofc,  No.  95,  p.  97). 

'  Ishac  Henriques  Goutifio,  Abraham  Mendes  Goutinho,  and  others. 

'  PtibUcatumBf  I,  loa 

*  Ibid.,  V,  87  sqq. 
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we  conjecture  to  have  been  a  son  of  Manael  de  Belmonte,  the  Spanidi 
Resident  in  Holland,  found  it,  therefore,  necessaiy  to  address,  in  the 
year  1700,  a  memorial  in  reference  to  this  affair  to  Sir  William 
Beeston,  the  governor  of  the  island,  in  which  he  proved  that  the 
Jews  had  paid  during  the  last  years  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  over  and  above  the  quota  which  could  be  legally 
demanded  of  them.  He  further  complained  that  the  Jews  had  been 
recently  compelled  by  several  officers  to  bear  arms,  and  do  active 
service  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  although  no  urgent  circumstances 
required  it  \ 

The  council  replied  to  this  memorial  that  the  Jews,  as  a  separate 
people,  were  separately  taxed ;  that  their  taxes  bore  no  proportion  to 
their  large  trading  establishments,  and  that  they  must  proportionally 
pay  more  than  the  English,  whom  they  had  beaten  out  of  the  field  by 
their  commercial  capacities.  "  As  for  their  bearing  arms,  it  must  be 
owned  that,  when  any  public  occasion  has  happened  or  an  enemy 
appeared,  they  have  been  ready  and  behaved  themselves  veiy  well ; 
but  for  their  being  called  to  arms  on  private  times,  and  that  have 
happened  upon  their  sabbath  er  festivals,  they  have  been  generally 
excused  by  their  officers,  unless  by  their  obstinacy  or  iU  language 
they  have  provoked  them  to  the  contrary ;  the  law  of  this  country, 
without  regard  to  the  Jews  or  any  other,  giving  power  to  the  officers 
to  call  all  men  to  arms  when  there  is  thought  occasion  for  it." 
When  Antonio  Gomes  Sorra,  Andrew  Lopez,  and  Moses  de  Medina, 
in  the  name  of  their  co-religionists,  again  lodged  a  complaint,  this 
time  with  the  king,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jamaica  was  required  to 
forward  a  copy  of  De  Belmonte*8  memorial  and  of  the  reply  thereto  ". 

The  Jews  of  Jamaica  had,  in  spite  of  their  being  naturalised 
citisens,  to  submit  to  several  exceptional  laws.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1703,  it  was  ordained:  "That  all  Jews  that  are  or  shall  be  hereafter 
masters  or  owners  of  slaves  within  this  island,  shall  supply  their 
deficiencies  by  their  own  nation  or  by  hired  white  Christian  men,  and 
not  by  indented  Christian  servants  under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pounds  current  money  of  this  island  '.**  Eight  years  later  they  were 
precluded,  like  negroes,  Indians,  and  mulattos,  "from  being  employed 
as  clerks  or  any  of  the  judicial  or  other  offices  *.*' 

The  most  noted  and  respected  Jew  who  lived  at  Jamaica  for  a 
number  of  years  was  the  Spanish  poet  Daniel  Israel  Lopes  Laguna. 
Only  very  few  of  those  who  wrote  about  him  took  notice  of  his 

^  Th4  Memorial  qf  the  Jewt  about  tKeir  TaaceSy  from  the  EnJtry  Bookj  Jamaica, 
S7>qq*»  by  Prof.  Dr.  Charles  Gross  in  PubUcaikm,  II,  165  sqq. 

'  PiMieoHonM,  II,  p.  171.  *  Ibid.,  V,  p.  89. 

«  Ibid.,  V,  pp.  57,  90. 
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poetical  work,  which,  he  it  ohserved,  was  a  splendidly  got-np  book, 
and  is  now  extremely  rare. 

Lopez  Lagiina,  whose  parents  were  manuos  of  Southern  France, 
went  in  his  youth  to  Spain  to  study  classics.  There  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  years  in  the  terrible  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
until  he  succeeded  at  length  in  regaining  his  freedom  by  flight.  He 
found  a  refuge  in  Jamaica,  where  he  openly  confessed  his  Jewish 
faith,  for  which  he  had  endured  so  many  tortures.  Here  he  put  in 
song  the  holy  poems  which  had  offered  him  consolation  in  the  times 
of  his  sufferings,  and  which  had  kept  his  hopes  alive.  He  undertook 
a  poetical  paraphrasis  of  the  Psalms,  a  plan  conceived  by  him  when 
still  in  prison.  He  himself  gives  information  about  the  history  of  his 
youth  and  of  his  sufferings  in  the  following  poem,  which  forms  the 
Acrostic,  "A  el  zeloso  Lector,"  "To  the  kind  Reader":— 

''I  was  devoted  to  the  Muses 
From  my  childhood. 
My  youtii  was  passed  in  France, 
And  I  studied  in  pious  schools. 
I  learned  sciences  in  Spain, 
And  was  kept  in  dark  prisons. 
Then  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked, 
I  escaped  fh>m  the  Inquisition. 
Now  I  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  my  lute. 
Here  the  Psalms,  happy  and  joyfuP." 

The  work,  which  the  poet  entitled  Eapefo  fid  de  Vidas,  ''Faithful 
Mirror  of  Life,**  is  one  qf  the  most  remarkable  products  of  Jewish- 
Spanish  literature.  Abraham  Pimentel,  the  son  of  the  author's  veiy 
intimate  friend,  Jacob  Henriques  Pimentel,  also  called  Don  Manuel 
de  Umanes,  tells  us  in  the  prefieuie  that  the  work  was  the  product  of 
twenty-three  years*  labour,  and  a  further  twenty-three  years  '*  dis- 


>                  A  las  Musas 

Yndinado 

E  sido  desde  mi  ynfan 

Sia 

La  adoleoensia  en  la  Frano 

Ya 

Zagrada  escuela  m 

E  ha  dado, 

En  EspaAa  algo  han 

Limado 

Las 

Artes  mi  Yoventud 

Ojos  abriendo  en 

Virtud 

Sale  da  la 

Inquisioion 

Oy  Yamayoa  en  can 

Sion 

Los  Psalm 

Os  da  a  mi  Laud 

En  my  Prioion  los 

Deseos 

Gobr^,  de  haoer 

Esta  obra. 

Soe  also  Pa.  vi.  8. 
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turbed  by  war,  fire,  and  tempeeU/'  elapsed  before  it  appeared  before 
the  public. 

Lopez  Laguna's  Esptjo  fid  de  Vidas  is  not,  as  Grfttz  and  others 
thought,  "  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Psalms."  He  was  not  nearly 
enough  master  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  be  able  to  furnish  *'a 
translation,  £ikithful  to  the  original/*  It  is  a  paraphrasis,  in  the 
composition  of  which  the  author  made  use  of  the  Spanish  translation 
of  the  Psalms  with  paraphrasis  of  Jacob  Jehuda  Leon,  which  appeared 
in  Amsterdam  in  1671,  under  the  title  of  Ldu  Alabanfa$  de  Santitad, 
He  frequently  follows  Leon  to  the  letter ;  e.  g.  Psalms  v,  Ixxviii,  Ixxz, 
and  others.  He  is,  however,  honest  enough  to  admit,  in  his  poetical 
prologue,  that  he  was  guided  by  Jacob  Jehuda  Leon  Templo,  and 
that,  besides,  he  owed  much  to  the  writings  of  Menasse  ben  Israel, 
*'  that  brilliant  and  lucid  sun,"  as  he  calls  him  ^. 

As  already  mentioned  elsewhere  ^  the  poet  gives  quite  a  free 
rendering  of  several  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  he  makes  allusions 
to  his  sufferings  and  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition.  Thus, 
in  Psalm  z  :— 

**We  are  persecuted  by  tribunals, 
Which  malice  designates  as  holy. 
Cursed  be  slanderers,  and  godless  boasting, 
Blessing  itself,  may  it  end  in  shame '  I  '* 

'  Supliendo  fkltas  de  Ciencia 

Eegir  mi  nave  el  Timon, 
Por  Jacob  JehiuUth  Lwn 
Tempio  de  sacra  excelencia. 

Tambien  logr6  my  Pinool 
Alguna  Luz  del  Parol 
Del  dara  y  luoienta  Sol 
Menaasth  hen  ImruH. 
Su8  lineas  observe  flel 
Siguiendo  la  Real  dootrina 
De  la  Etema  Ley  Divina. 

Among  the  works  mentioned  by  Menasse  ben  Israel,  as  either  eom- 
menoed  or  completed,  but  not  printed,  there  is  also  the  work  ''De  la 
Divinidad  de  la  Ley  de  Moseli,"  which  was  already  projected  in  1641. 
This  unpublished  book  could  hardly  have  been  known  to  Tisgnna ;  nor 
would  it  have  served  his  purpose  much.  He  probably  consulted  the 
Menasse  ben  Israers  Condiiador,  which  appeared  in  1639. 

'  Sephardim,  Bomanieche  Poetien  der  Juden  in  Spanien,  p.  300  sqq. 

*  Presa  sea  el  malein  que  audaz  se  alaba.  The  Hebrew  fvte,  which  has 
come  into  the  Spanish  vocabulary,  maiein,  maieindad  »  nu^vto,  the  slan- 
dorous  accusation ;  molstnor,  to  accuse. 
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He  prays  to  the  just  Judge,  in  Psalm  zzxiz  :— 
*'0h,  deliver  me  from  all  my  sins, 
And  of  the  terrible  tribunal 
To  proclaim  the  complaints  of  falsity !  ** 

There  is  no  lack  of  outbursts  of  his  hatred  of  the  religious  tribunal 
and  his  cruel  torturers ;  but  we  will  not  reproduce  all  of  them  *. 

Lopez  Laguna  resolved  at  last,  after  much  hesitation,  to  publish 
his  work,  not  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  famous  as  a  poet,  as  the 
above-named  Abraham  Henriques  Pimentel  asserts— no  laurels  could 
be  obtained  in  those  days  by  poetical  productions— nor  was  he 
induced  by  prospects  of  material  gain.  His  sole  incentive  was 
his  pious  zeal ;  he  only  intended  to  make  the  Book  of  the  Psalms 
accessible  to  such  of  his  co-religionists  as  had  escaped  from  the 
Inquisition,  but  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
did  not  know  what  they  read :  he,  therefore,  wished  to  lay  it  before 
them  ''in  the  lovely  and  intelligible  mother  tongue,  in  beautiful 
diction,  and  musical  verse.*'  In  order  to  enable  them  to  read  the 
Psalms  on  various  occasions,  when  agitated  by  different  moods,  he 
selected  all  sorts  of  poetical  forms— redondilos,  quintilos,  terzettos, 
decimes,  madrigals,  romances,  &c. 

He  went  from  Jamaica  to  London  to  have  his  work  printed,  and 
found  there  a  Maecen  in  the  person  of  Mordechai  Nunes  Almeyda ;  he 
met  also  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  cultured  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  of  that  city.  Rarely  has  a  work  been  so  joyfully 
received  and  so  frequently  praised  in  verse,  as  that  of  Lopez  Laguna. 
His  above-mentioned  Maecen,  the  latter's  mother  Manuela  Nunes 
de  Almeyda,  his  sisters  Bienbenida  Cohen  Belmonte  and  D.  Sarah  de 
Fonseca  Pina  y  Pimentel,  her  husband  Manuel  Fonseca  Pina,  his  son 
Moseh  de  Manuel  Fonseca  Pina,  all  sang  the  poet's  praises  in  Spanish 
sonnets.  The  same  was  done  by  the  poet's  eldest  son,  by  the  latter's 
nephew  Jacob  Lopez  Laguna,  by  his  intimate  friend  Jacob  Henriquez 
Pimentel  aL  D.  Manuel  de  Umanes, ''  Corrector  de  la  Orthographia  y 
Poesia,"  by  a  nephew  of  the  Maecen,  by  the  latter*s  sons  Abraham 
and  David  Henriquez  Pimentel,  and  by  Abraham  Gromez  Silveyra, 
who  was  a  i^ember  of  the  Academy  founded  in  Amsterdam  by 
D.  Manuel  de  Belmonte,  and  published  sermons  ^  The  physician, 
David  Chaves,  and  Ishac  de  Sequeira  Samuda,  sang  his  praises 
in  Latin  hexameters;   Samson  Guideon,  a  young  financier',  and 

'  Yid.  Fa.  xvi.  a ;  zliv.  93  iqq. ;  Ixziii.  14  sqq. ;  civ.  4,  5 ;  oix.  16 ;  oxzxiz. 
i9  8qq. 

*  About  Silveyra,  «.  BQtUoieea  EspaSUta^Portugutao'Jttdaiea,  p.  loa. 

'  Ia  Wolf,  Plan  qf  a  Dictionary  qf  Angto^ewiih  Biography  (.London,  1887), 
p.  6. 
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Abraham  Bravo,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lagona's*,  lauded  him  in 
English  verse. 

^  Members  of  the  Bravo  family  lived  at  Jamaica.  Benjamin  Bravo 
and  David  Bravo  were  naturalized  there  in  1740.  Vid.  Publicaiions  0/ 
Amerioan  Jewish  Hittorical  Sodetyf  Y,  3  sq.  Samaon  Quideon  and  Abraham 
Bravo  belong  nndoubtedl j  to  the  earliest  Anglo-Jewish  poets.  We  cannot 
abstain  from  reproducing  here  the  latter*s  poem  in  its  entirety : — 

As  when  the  eagle  to  the  vaulted  skies 
Aspiring  mounts,  and  to  those  regions  flies; 
Delighting  in  the  lucid  fields  of  air 
To  view  the  bright  and  shining  wonders  there. 
So  I,  to  sing  thy  praise  exalt  my  muse, 
Would  you  but  her  imperfect  notes  excuse. 

*  I. 

Oh,  heavenly  bard  I  how  well  by  you  described 
Are  David's  psalms,  how  gloriously  revived ; 
As  if  thy  harp,  tuned  by  his  sacred  hand 
Did  equal  force,  and  melody  command. 

u. 
How  great's  thy  wisdom,  how  sublime  thy  art. 
Since  you  to  us  such  heavenly  truths  impart ; 
Had  you  been  present  when  the  monarch  writ 
His  thoughts  you  could  not  with  more  truth  transmit. 

m. 
Such  rays  of  bright  divinity  are  shed 
Throughout  these  works,  and  every  line  o'erspread, 
That  by  the  streams  the  spring  is  clearly  shown, 
And  the  translation  makes  the  author  known. 

IV. 

Sure  you  were  inspired  by  the  God-like  king 
HIb  Hebrew  prose  in  Spanish  verse  to  sing ; 
Thy  muse  will  fire  with  devotion  those 
Whom  verse  admire  and  not  the  Hebrew  knows. 

▼. 

Even  cherubims  will  to  thy  verses  throng, 
And  will  their  voices  tune  thy  sacred  song; 
Then  in  chorus  sung  thy  melodious  verse. 
While  we  with  Halleli^ah  the  Almighty  bless. 

VI. 

The  merit  due  to  your  immortal  name 
Will  be  a  pyramid  to  speak  your  fame; 
Other  attempts  are  vain;  since  you  excel, 
Others  may  imitate,  but  not  so  well. 
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The  work,  provided  with  an  approbation  in  Spanish  by  the  Haham 
R.  David  Nieto\  and  ornamented  with  an  artistic  Oeroglifico  by 
Abraham  Lopez  de  Olivejra,  appeared  under  the  title  Espejo  fiel  de 
Vidas  que  contiene  los  Psalmos  de  David  en  verso.  Obra  devota,  util, 
J  deleytable  compuesta  por  Daniel  Israel  Lopez  Laguna, 

Dedicado  al  muy  benigno  7  generoso  Senor  Mordejay  Nunes 
Almeyda. 

En  Londres  con  Licencia  de  los  Sefiores  del  Mahamad  y  Apro- 
vacion  del  Senor  Haham.    Ano  5480=  1720.    4. 

Lopez  Laguna  returned  from  London  to  Jamaica  to  Riki  his  wife, 
and  his  three  sons,  David,  Jacob,  and  Ishac.  We  presume  that  the 
family  remained  on  the  island;  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Rebecca  Laguna 
were  naturalized  there  in  1740  and  1743  *. 

We  do  not  know  the  date  of  Laguna*s  death ;  he  was  nearly  seventy 
when  he  died. 

M.  Eayserliko. 


vn. 
Nor  may  you  fear  the  poem's  common  lot, 
Read  and  oommended,  but  withal  foigot ; 
The  brazen  minu  and  marble  rocks  may  waste, 
Yet  we  shall  even  retain  thy  savoury  taste. 

vni. 
Oh  I  then  let's  ever  chant  Laguna's  praise, 
Success  and  glory  crown  his  happy  days. 
Ah  I  may  the  heavens  to  him  be  ever  kind 
Since  he  to  virtue  only  sways  his  mind. 
*  Nieto  says  in  his  approbation  '' . . .  sn  autor  tan  fecundo  en  lo  Heroioo 
como  fecundo  en  lo  Lirioo,  tan  fiel  en  la  translacion  como  energico  en  la 
expresiva." 
Joseph  ibn  Danon  commences : — 

'  PuJUicaJtUma^  V,  xia  sqq. 
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EINE  JUDISCHE  LEGENDE  VON   DER  AUFFINDUNG 
DE8  KREUZES. 

Dab  Cbristenthum  besitzt  iiher  die  Auffindung  des  Ereuzes  zwei 
Legenden.  Die  eine,  minder  wichtige  and  durchaus  unglaabliche, 
jeden  historisclien  Hintergrundes  entbehrende,  knQpft  sich  an  die 
bertlhmte  ^5^ar-Sage,  deren  Heimat  Edessa  ist,  und  welche  nebst 
vielen  Wunderthaten  auch  die  Sage  enth&lt,  dass  das  ftchte  Krenz 
Chiisti  durch  Protonike  noch  im  apostolischen  Zeitalter  aufgefunden 
worde.  Viel  verbreiteter  und  von  der  Eirche  als  autbentiBch  aner- 
kannt  ist  diejenige  Ereuzauffindungslegende,  welche  sich  an  die 
historischen  Personen  des  Kaisers  Constantm  des  Grossen  und  seiner 
Mutter  Helena  kniipft.  Der  Inhalt  dieser  Legende  ist  in  KfUze 
folgender : 

Helena,  die  Mutter  des  Kaisers  Constantin,  wird  durch  Vertiefung 
in  den  religiOsen  Schriften  dazu  gedr&ngt,  das  Kreoz  Christi  zu  suohen. 
Sie  geht  mit  milit&rischem  Gefolge  nach  Jerusalem,  wo  sie  aber  selbst 
den  Golgotha-Hligel  oder  den  Calvarienberg  ];iicht  finden  kann.  Um 
ans  Ziel  zu  gelangen,  versammelt  sie  die  Juden  Jemsalems  und  der 
Umgebung,  die  in  ihrer  Angst  einen  gewissen  Juda  als  dezgenigen 
bezeichnen,  der  am  gelehrtesten  ist  und  am  besten  Auskunft  ertheilen 
kann.  Juda  str&ubt  sich  anfangs  den  Wunsch  der  Kaiserin-Mutter  zu 
erfQllen ;  nachdem  er  aber  auf  deren  Befehl  in  eine  tiefe  Grube 
geworfen  wird,  bittet  er  um  seine  Befreiung  und  schw5rt,  dass  er  nur 
die  Wahrheit  sagen  werde.  Er  verrichtet  nun  ein  hebrftisches  Gebet, 
und  siehe,  oh  Wunder !  die  Erde  bewegt  sich  und  von  ihrem  Schosse 
steigt  aromatischer  Duft  empor.  Von  der  m&chtigen  Erscheinung 
eigriffen,bekehrt  sich  Juda  sofort  zu  Ghristus  und  mit  einem  Grabscheit 
in  der  Hand  grftbt  er  drei  Kreuze  auf.  Ausser  dem  Kreuze  Christi 
waren  n&mlich  auch  die  zwei  Kreuze  der  mit  ihm  zusammen  gekrea- 
zigten  R&uber  daselbst  vergraben  gewesen.  Es  gait  nun  unter  den 
dreien  das  &chte  Kreuz  Christi  herauszufinden.  Eben  damab  brachte 
man  einen  Todten  vorbei — nach  einer  Fassung  war  es  ein  wirklicher 
Todter,  nach  der  anderen  ein  Scheintodter,  und  zwar  nach  Einigen 
ein  Jlingling,  nach  Anderen  eine  Frau— und  das  Mirakel  war  sofort 
geschehen ;  durch  BerOhrung  war  der  Todte  durch  eines  der  Kreuze 
dem  Leben  zurQckgegeben  and  man  erkannte  daran  das  &chte  Kreuz 
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Christi.  Juda  tauft  sich,  erh&lt  den  Namen  Cyfiacus  and  wird  Bischof 
von  Jeruaalem.  Es  ruht  nun  auf  ihm  der  heilige  Geist  und  er  vermag 
nun  der  Kauerin  auch  die  N&gel,  mit  welchen  Jesus  an's  Kreuz 
gefesselt  wurde,  aus  der  Erde  hervorzuholen.  Die  Nftgel  scbickt 
Helena  nach  Constantinopel,  das  Holz  des  Kreuzes  jedoch  Iftsst  die  in 
einetn  goldenen  Kasten  in  einer  Kirche»  die  sie  zu  diesem  Zwecke 
erbante,  in  Jerusalem  aufbewahren.  Zum  Schlusse  veranstaltet  sie, 
wie  doch  natiirlich,  eine  blutige  Judenverfolgung  und  kehrt  dann  in 
ibre  Heiraat  zurUck. 

Die  auf  diese  Legende  bezQglicben  Texte  und  Scbriften  sind  in 
neuerer  Zeit  yon  A.  Holder  gesammelt  and  herausgegeben  worden, 
unter  dem  Titel :  Inventio  sanctae  crucisj  Lipsiae,  1 889.  Diese  Sanunlung 
enth&lt  die  sogenannten  ^<^a  Cyriaci,  lateinisch  und  griecbiscb,  femer 
einen  alien  lateiniscben  Hymnus  auf  die  Auffindung  des  Kreuzes, 
zuletzt  mebr  als  30  Testimonia  Qber  denselben  Gegenstand  aus  griecbi- 
scben  und  lateiniscben  Eircbenv&tem  und  aus  den  alien  palftsti- 
niscben  Reisebericbien.  Die  Legende  isi  auf  Grand  von  Manuscripien 
des  Briiisb  Museum  aucb  in  syriscber  Spracbe  berausgegeben  worden 
von  E.  Nesile,  Syrische  Gmmmatik,  laieiniscbe  und  deuiscbe  Ausgabe.— 
Seit  der  Sammlung  Holders  isi  ftlr  die  Kreuzauffindungslegende  ein 
neuer  griecbiscber  Text  erscblossen  worden,  der  von  K.  Wotke  beraus- 
gegeben wurde  (Die  griechische  VoHageder  kUeinischen  Kreuzauffindungs- 
legende^  in  Wiener  Studien,  Zeitscbr.  f&r  class.  Pbilologie,  xiii,  1891, 
300-311).  Wotke  meint,  dass  die  Legende  in  Rom  verfasst  worden 
sei,  eine  Vermuibung,  auf  die  wir  weiier  unien  zurfickkebren  werden  *. 

Den  Niederscblag  dieser  weit  verbreiieien  cbristlicben  Legende 
babe  icb  nun  aucb  in  der  jQdiscben  Literatur  gefunden.  Es  ist  dies 
eine  wabre  Enideckung,  denn  meines  Wissens  war  das  Vorbandensein 
dieser  Legende  in  der  jMiscben  Literatur  bis  jetzt  nicbi  bekannt. 
Mit  der  Gescbicbie  Jesu  mussie  sicb  in  seiner  Weise  aucb  das  Juden- 
tbum  befassen  und  das  berQcbtigte  Toldot  Jeschu  ist  sowobl  in  cbrist- 
licben als  in  jiidiscben  Ereisen  seit  Jabrbunderten  woblbekannt. 
Dieses  jQdiscbe  *'Leben  Jesu"  bricbt  in  den  gedruckten  Ausgaben 
und  in  Handscbrifben  zumeisi  mit  der  Erz&blung  der  Ereuzigung 
Cbristi  ab.  in  einigen  Recensionen  wird  jedocb,  wie  im  Neuen  Testa- 
ment, aucb  eine  Art  Apostelgescbicbte  gegeben,  worin,  freilicb  in 
sebr  enistellier  Weise,  die  Aposiel  Fetrus  and  Paulus  auftreien. 
DarQber  binaus  gebt  keine  der  mir  bekannten  Recensionen,  trotzdem 
icb  ausser  den  gedruckten  Recensionen  nocb  mebr  als  zebn  Hand- 

'  J.  Rendel  Harris  in  Cambridge  bracbte  jedoob  Tom  Sinai  einen  viel 
ilteren  griechiscben  Text,  der  jetzt  von  Nestle  in  Byz.  Zeitachrift,  IT,  1895, 
319-345  verOffentlicht  und  bebandelt  ist.  Daselbst  flndet  sicb  aucb  eine 
ziemlioh  vollstAndige  Literatur- Angabe. 
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schriften  verglichen  habe.  Nar  eine  einzige  Handschrift,  God.  54  der 
inr.  theol.  Lehranstalt  in  Wien,  fQhrt  das  Leben  Jean  noch  weiter,  bis 
es  im  letzten  Capital  (es  trftgt  die  Nammer  22)  zar  Erzfthlnng  der 
Kreuzauffindang  kommt.  Ausser  dieser  Sonderheit  hat  das  Wiener 
Toldot  Je9chu  keine  Eigenthfimlichkeit,  wodurch  es  sich  von  den 
anderen  Recensionen  nnterscheiden  wtLrde,  es  ist  sogar  mit  dem 
Toldoe  JeschUf  welches  mir  von  Dr.  Caster  in  London  frenndlichst 
znr  Bentltzong  Qberlassen  wnrde,  aufs  engste  verwandt ;  umsomehr 
yerdient  dieses  einzigartige  ons  erhaltene  Literaturerzeugniss  ein* 
gehend  behandelt  zn  werden. 
Wir  geben  znerst  den  Text,  dann  die  Uebersetznng. 

iTH  noTxi  nt  wb^  mew  no^p  ro^owp  pn  d^-qt  7\s^7\  nrae 
mn  nrK  \r\)Htrf?  b\y  iTw  Kan  dib'  mn  kS  )&a  ^vn  jnw> 
ybv^  Htnrw  nr^n  dk  r\yfy*H  nai^Dn  now  tyno^n  )tn  m  Kora 
beein^B^  pwry^i  i"b^  u  lai^v  ne^te  yyn  li)  ijonyc^  onwn  i^K  ninn 
onpiK  nwpoai  nona  vn  ncv  o^-nrri)  roiwi  nnhs^  rpn  u  i?Dr\ 
ws^yt^  vaK  ^iivi> «  ntTK  i^'e^  n  ii>n  ncv  yyn  ^5>  wan  oni)  now 
Dnwn  DyoBO  %Ti  Dahs^  mpon  n*a  anm  Damwyai  ^i>  Dronn  dhki 
^a  ntD  mi>a  trjnv  wk  r^<  ^^  f^^^o^  ^"^»«<^  wrn^i  ia^  ni^tn  onan 
ruK  noK^  on  ^a  D^i>Bnn^a  D^awn  onvri)  W  iiV>Ka  nay  v6  nr 
^i>  un  [D]ni>  [njiow  o^iwn^D  Dnimi)  inxB^  nainsn  [n]ni>tr  rpn  n^n 
irnJTn  ni)  wy  Danbe  anrw  vi^twon  «{>  Dtn  i^'b^  ia  onai^v  ^a  n^ 
nypa  inpi>  om  mjrvi>  ii>^nnm  o^^pr  nwDn  0)^i>t<  ni>  nom 
Dam  pr  nnvtr  ''k  nna  om  Dijr^  ii>^nnm  D^^pr  'r  nna^  5T3^a 
[nJiDKi  nai>  ^b  nbon  i[n]npin  noKn  li)  nox^  ni>  now  ono 
noKTi  DW  TtDj^  ^3a  ^ain  [in^be]  n^DK  ^^k  Ki>  d«i  noKn  ^5)  mcK  1^ 
p  n^  ntMO  {jae^na  my  tic  innj  nc^  Ti>  fnx  }w  ^3Knni  noxn  ^i^ 
•Tioai  nnoa  Dni>  now  Dopri>  K•^p  jpm  ne^  to  n-van  ni5«a  new 
fDiK3  DiDan^  ^:ii)D  Dipoa  imnapni  nw  nann  oopr  dw  '3  ^np 
mvr  njrx^  m^  nainyn  iot  pi  enno  wy  nan  n^mr  rry  Hb^ 
bbmnb)  ni3jmni>  dw  'a  pr  W  nmn^  'ni  a^bn^  omo^a  jpm  nam 
^be  mpto  0)  inw  ni>5ic  ^3k  "h  1^3^  D^omo  oki  mon  )b  n5)i»B^  'ni^ 
h]0)^^^  ^  ynn  jm  muK  ^5)  noK  nrt<  naiwi  ion  nnK  ok  ^  'n 
naiwi  nniDw  nnriK  w  ton  nte  dk  jw  ^:nc  i>a«  m  mo  ni>an^ 
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K3  'an  Dvai  cn^Bon  w  nio  jnv  mn  wm  T^n^a  nc^n  nev  ii> 
ro^DH  nopi  D^vyn  rrbe  o^pon  ni>^  ^a  nD^j;  ^k3  ni>  ntDwi  iT»5j 
vw  dipd5>  ^ici  fpm  rmrr  'n  nrae  lai^m  rrw^  rrnnen  mnnj^^i 
i>y  ^3  rofen  (n)nK  o  wn  noxn  mvr  'i  nrh  ^w^  D^n  ontap 
nD^  ^ta  rh  noK  ntDxn  wn  p  [n]ntDKi  nr  -no  nii>3ni)  rnv  ?rn  1^' 
'k  Dipoa  Tojn  mnbe  D^aSn  oi^ai  wdbo  ^u\  2S\o  rt^n  wm 
one^n  b^)  naJ^on  r6pQ3  m  D^«;  'i  ikvot  w  nern  jna  nen  notn 

THK  r^B^  ^yow  u^anr  nj;  la  b  T^bem  nj^m  nenj;  rrmr  ruo3 
y^i  nei^  imbearn  ^^ei)  ^rmoan  oni)  nobe  vb  D^an  vn  wa  ^^ai  no(B^) 
i>^nnn  vbv  nar  nrK  «n^Don  db^  naa  v^jronrh  b^r\nrr\  D^vynn  'Ka 
bv  ^n  non  Dp^  'an  yya  p  n^i  a"3  j^^anm  ^3«rn  )^ya  vi>t<  jn33i> 
n^  m  "^DK  vn  D^Dyn  b  vudm  i^i^j^  nanr  BniDon  w  naa  vbr\ 
D^non  i>j;  anjn  ^ne^  mni>  jriDoi)  idb^  tonn  nvmy\  i V  ia  iai>^  nrK 
nv  ^'Di^  i"k^  ^  i^i'w  YV^  rrne^  d^  nnwi  nainsn  nyonn  rpn 
DB^  naa  Dp  non  ^a)  pm  rm.T  'n  ^:th  iinnen  pi>ia  loip^  nann  Kioni> 
m^  TO  HMi  trmn^n  ba  inni>  ^tn  n%-w  D^r^n  noK  m  (Bn^Bon 
■vD«  BH^Don  DB^  poa  Dp  non  ^a  jpm  rnim  'n  p  nitna  btnerh  nbr^y 
V'zr*  >n\b^  ODvy  n«  nwii  Da^b  nrw  niotDK  %n^n  bei)  d^t^j 
•Tn  HYiw  non  nm  jn  dib^  oaa  hb^  bein  Daa  ij«^  k^  nnb  ipw^ 
Doip^i>^ic  a''a  wm  imBWii  ^n  i"b^  iTH  nB^xai  d"d'V^^'^  ^np^ 
Dj;  nan^  ^i^^nnn  rrnnB^  rm  tPtn  rmm  'i  hb^  to  pw  un  oai 
D^KDPB^  TO  m  i^Ki  no^D  '01  linwD  'o  iB^B^  iDa  Dni>  iB^  D^men 

.[D^](Di)inoDiw  D^n 

"Cap.  XXII. 

*'  Nach  langer  Zeit  [geschah  es],  zur  Zeit  des  Eaisen  Constantin  and 
seiner  Fran  Helena.  Dieser  Eaiser  war  am  halben  EOrper  aussfttzig. 
nnd  kein  Arzt,  der  zn  Rom  war,  konnie  ilm  heilen.  Ala  das  die  Heiden 
sahen,  spracken  sie  zur  EOnigin  Helena :  Wenn  es  dir  lieb  ist,  dass  dein 
Mann  gekeilt  werde,  maast  du  Qber  die  Jnden  verh&ngen,  dass  sie  fOr 
dick  das  Holz  aoifinden,  auf  welckem  man  Jesnm  krenzigte ;  dann 
wird  es  gesckeken,  dass  der  K6mg  dadnrck  gekeilt  wird.  Sofort  sandte 
die  E()n]gin  an  die  Jnden,  die  in  Rom  nnd  in  anderen  Orten  waren, 
nnd  sagie  iknen :  Sckaffet  mir  kerbei  das  Holz,  auf  welckes  man 
Jesnm  kftngte,  der  dock  anf  Befekl    seines  kimmliscken  Vaters 
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gekommen  war,  ihr  aber  habt  ihn  enchlagen,  und  in  earen  Sdnden 
iat  ener  heiliger  Tempel  zeratort  worden.— Als  nan  die  Jnden  diese 
Worte  h{)rten,  ftngstigten  sie  sich  and  beriethen  sich  miteinander 
nnd  tprachen  zur  E()nigin:  Wir  wissen  nicbto  davon,  denn  dieses 
hat  sich  nicht  in  unserem  Lande  zugetragen;  frage  vielmehr  die 
Juden,  die  in  Jerusalem  wohnen,  denn  die  werden  sagen  k5nnen, 
wo  das  Holz  sei.  Sofort  sandte  die  EOnigin,  um  die  Juden  zu 
Jemsalem  zu  befragen,  und  sprach  zu  ihnen :  Gebet  mir  her  das 
Holz,  auf  welchem  ihr  Jesum  gekreuzigt  habt !  Wo  ihr  aber  dasselbe 
nicht  findet,  werde  ich  each  umbringen  lassen.  Da  antworteten  ihr 
die  Juden  und  sprachen  zu  ihr  ^ .  .  .  mir  die  hundert  Aeltesten ! 
Man  fing  an,  dieselben  zu  qu&len.  Sie  aber  fassten  unter  sich  einen 
Rath  und  w&hlten  sieben  Aelteste  aus.  Auch  die  fing  man  an  zu 
quftlen.  Da  w&hlten  diese  einen  aus,  der  mehr  als  sie  alt  und  weise 
war,  und  sprachen  zu  ihr :  [Dieser]  wird  dir  die  Wahrheit  sagen. 
Die  KOnigin  nahm  ihn  ganz  abgesondert  und  sagte  zu  ihm:  Sag^ 
mir  die  Wahrheit !  Wo  aber  nicht,  werde  ich  t(Jdten  dich  und  alle 
Kinder  deines  Volkes.  Wirst  du  mir  aber  die  Wahrheit  sagen  und 
mir  das  Holz  zeigen,  werde  ich  dir  grossen  Reichthum  geben. — 
Jener  antwortete  hierauf  verst&ndnissvoll  und  sprach  zu  ihr:  Ich 
will  thun,  wie  du  gesprochen.  Was  that  jener  Alte  ?  Er  rief  die 
Alten  und  sagte  ihnen  im  Yerborgenen  und  Geheimen :  Nehmet 
drei  sehr  alte  StQcke  Holz,  grabet  sie  ein  an  einem  bestimmten 
Ort  und  decket  sie  zu,  damit  man  nicht  erkenne,  dass  da  etwas 
Neues  gemacht  wurde'.  Das  thaten  sie  auch.— Die  EOnigin  aber 
Hess  den  erw&hnten  alten  Juda  mit  grossen  Qualen  quftlen,  da  erbat 
sich  R.  Juda  drei  Tage  Zeit,  damit  er  fasten  und  zu  Gott  beten 
kOnne,  dass  er  ihm  das  Geheimniss  offenbare— wird  mir's  der  Himmel 
offenbaren,  werde  ich*s  auch  dir  offenbaren,  und  ich  hoffe  zu  Gott. 
wenn  du  die  EOnigin  bist,  yon  der  mir  meine  Yftter  sprachen,  wirst 
du  erfahren,  dass  dir  zuliebe  dieses  Geheimniss  offenbart  wird ;  ich 
weiss  aber  nicht,  ob  du  es  bist  oder  eine  andere. — Da  sprach  die 
EOnig^n :  Geh*  und  thue,  wie  es  recht  ist  in  deinen  Augen.— Er  aber 
kannte  das  Geheimniss  des  voUen  Gottesnamens.  Am  dritten  Tage 
kam  er  zu  ihr  und  sagte  zu  ihr :  Eomme  mit  mir,  denn  der  Ort,  wo 
die  HOlzer  sind,  ist  mir  offenbart  worden.— Die  EOnigin  machte  sich 
auf  mit  ihren  Mftgden,  ihren  Ftlrstinnen  und  R&then,  und  sie  alle 

'  Hier  scheint  etwas  aosgefallen  zu  sein,  etwa:  Es  sind  da  hundert 
Aeltesten,  die  werden  es  dir  sagen.    Da  sprach  die  EOnigin :  Bringet .  .  . 

*  loh  bemerke  schon  hier,  dass  Ton  einer  Eingrabung  des  Ereuzes  nur 
in  der  syrischen  Reoension  die  Rede  ist,  und  zwar  so,  dass  das  Ereuz 
naoh  dem  erstmaligen  Aoffinden  Ton  den  Juden  aus  Bosheit  veiigraben 
wurde,  bis  es  durch  Helena  wieder  zum  Yorschein  kam. 
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gingen  and  folgten  dem  R.  Juda  dem  Alien  und  katnen  an  den  Ori, 
wo  die  HOlzer  vergraben  waren.  Da  sprach  R.  Juda :  Es  ist  wahr, 
dass  dn  die  EOnigin  bist,  durch  welche  dieses  Geheimnias  soUte 
offenbart  werden  ?  Sie  aber  sagte :  Ja,  so  ist  es.  Er  sprach  zn  ibr : 
Eomm  mit  mir !  Er  aber  drehte  sich  im  Ereise,  indem  er  fortwftbrend 
Zanberworte  an  den  lippen  hatte,  alle  anderen  aber  folgten  ibm 
nacb,  bis  er  an  einem  Orte  steben  blieb  nnd  spracb :  Grabet  da ! 
Sie  gmben  dort  und  fanden  drei  HOlzer.  Da  erscbrak  die  E5nigin 
and  alle  FOrstinnen  and  sprachen :  Wie  sollen  wir  wissen,  welcbes 
das  Holz  ist  anter  den  dreien,  woraaf  man  Jesum  kreazigte?  Da 
zaaberte  [Juda  abermals]  and  es  scbien,  als  betete  er,  womit  er  die 
Zeit  soweit  auszog,  bis  sie  erfubren  and  hOrten,  dass  ein  Mann 
verstorben  sei  and  seine  Enkel  ibn  bewelnen.  Er  spracb  zu  ibnen : 
Bringt  ibn  mir  ber !  Man  bracbt«  ibn  bin,  and  als  er  eines  der 
Holzer  anrfibrte,  fing  er  an,  sicb  zu  bewegen  durcb  die  Erafb  des 
vollen  Gottesnamens,  den  er  [Jada]  tlber  ibm  ausgesprocben  batte. 
Als  er  anfing,  das  zweite  Holz  zu  bewegen,  bewegte  er  [der  Todte]  sich 
wieder,  and  so  war  es  auch  beim  dritien  Holz,  so  dass  der  Todte  als 
Lebender  aufstand  auf  seinen  Ftlssen  durcb  die  Eraft  des  vollen 
Gottesnamens,  den  er  iXher  ibm  ausgeprocben  batte.  Da  wunderte 
sich  alles  Yolk.  Er  aber  spracb  alsbald :  Das  ist  das  Holz,  auf 
welcbem  Jesus  gekreuzigt  wurde  !— Von  der  Zeit  an  ward  es  Braucb, 
auf  die  Todten  das  Zeicben  des  Ereuzes  zu  legen.— Die  E()nigin 
glaubte  es  alsbald  und  auch  die  Fflrstinnen  alle,  dass  es  das  Holz  sei, 
auf  welcbem  Jesus  gekreuzigt  wurde.  Da  fuhren  sie  fort  zu  sdndigen 
sehr  viel,  standen  alle  auf  und  fielen  vor  R.  Juda  dem  Alton  nieder. 
Da  spracben  die  Mutbwilligen  [die  Christen],  dass  es  gut  w&re  alle 
Juden  umzubringen,  und  es  war  die  Zeit  einer  grossen  Drangsal  fOr 
Israel.— Als  R.  Juda  sah,  dass  der  Todte  durch  die  Eraft  des  vollen 
Gottesnamens  auferstanden  war,  sprach  er  zu  den  Juden :  Fflrchtet 
euch  nicht !  Ich  will  mich  ftb:  euch  opfem  und  wir  werden  es  so 
veranstalten  mit  ibnen,  dass  sie  euch  nicht  anrOhren  and  euch  kein 
Leides  thun. — Der  Todte  aber,  den  er  lebendig  gemacht  batte,  wurde 
AUcimoa  (?)  genannt,  und  als  Jesus  noch  lebte  und  man  ihn  ergriff, 
ergriff  man  auch  den  Alkimos  and  auch  dessen  Lehrer  Jochanan, 
Was  thaten  nun  R.  Juda  und  der,  den  er  lebendig  machte  ?  Sie 
fingen  an  mit  den  Mutbwilligen  [den  Christen]  zu  reden  and  maohten 
es  mit  ibnen  so,  wie  es  Sanct-Fauhu  and  Sanct-Petrus  machten, 
and  das  sind  diejenigen,  welche  von  den  Volkem  Apoatel  genannt 
werden." 

Bevor  wir  die  Vergleichung  der  jfldiscben  Legende  mit  d  r  Faasung 
der  chrisUichen  untemehmen,  mOssen  wir  zum  Verstftndniss  unseres 
hebr&ischen  Teztes  einige  sprachliche  Bemerkungen  vorausschickeo. 
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Die  Christen  werden  D^^T^fi, ''  Mnthwillige,  GewaltUi&tige/'  genannt, 
ein  Ausdruck,  der  dch  fiut  in  alien  Recensionen  des  Toldoih  Jeschu 
findet  and  der  wahrscheinlicb  das  Gegengewicht  balten  soil  zn  dem 
in  den  Evangelien  and  bei  den  Christen  beliebten  Ausdmck  D^tS^"t&  • 
"Pharisfter/'  anter  dem  man  alle  Jaden,  besonders  aber  die  Kreaziger 
Jesa  verstand.  Vgl.  aach  Dan.  xi.  14.— 3"»yi  ^TW,  eigentlich  "kreaz  and 
qaer  "  (Lev.  xiii.  48),  als  Bezeichnang  des  fijrenzes,  ist  bei  jOdischen 
Schriftstellem  allg^mein  verbreitet ;  Zanz,  Synog.  PoesU^  p.  452, 
fahrt  den  Aasdrack  aas  Serachja  Zeebi  C^Kt)  an,  doch  mdsste  das 
Alter  des  Aasdruckes  noch  aaf  dem  Wege  der  Specialantersachang 
erst  festgestellt  werden. — Ebendaselbst  Terzeichnet  Zanz  aach  die 
Aasdrfloke  37V,  31^,  37VJ,  3^V1D,  womit  die  Todesart  Jesa  bezeich- 
net  wird,  and  die  aach  in  anserem  Texte,  wie  schon  frfiher  in  den 
vorangehenden  Theilen  des  Toldotk  Jeschu,  verwendet  werden.  Der 
Aasdrack  wird  tlbrigens  im  Talmad  and  Midrasch  aach  ohne  Bezag 
aaf  Jesam  sehr  hftafig  gebraacht.— Aach  der  prfignante  Aasdrack  YV 
ftlr  "  Ereuz  "  wird  von  Zanz,  loc.  cit.,  mit  mehreren  Beispielen  belegt ; 
es  kommt  vor  b)2  fP,  femer  DHJID  fV  ^b  and  J^  ^^^  DHmy  and 
mehrere  andere  Aasdrflcke.  Uebrigens  kommt  aach  im  Qriechischen 
(v\ov  and  im  Lateinischen  lignum  hfi,afig  in  diesem  prftgnanten 
Sinne  vor.— Pttr  "Nichtjaden"  kommen  in  anserem  Stiicke  die 
WOrter  Dnsj,  D^Dy  and  D^  vor. 

In  der  jOdischen  Fassung  ist  es  zan&chst  ein  Pnnkt,  der  von  s&mmt- 
lichen  christlichen  Recensionen  abweicht;  es  ist  dies  die  Angabe, 
dass  Kaiser  Constantin  am  halben  Edrper  mit  Aassatz  behaftet 
gewesen  wftre,  and  kein  Arzt  in  Rom  babe  ihn  davon  heilen  kdnnen. 
Diese  Angabe  ist  amso  befremdlicher,  als  im  Yerlaafe  der  Erz9hlang 
daraaf  kein  fernerer  Bezag  genommen  wird.  Die  christlichen  Texte 
haben  diesen  Zag  nicht.  Nun  merkt  aber  Holder  S.  16  an,  dass  Cod. 
B  statt  des  rOmischen  Bischofs  Eusebius  den  Bischof  Silvester  nenne 
(314-335),  von  dem  es  in  Lib.  pontific.  p.  75  Dachesne  heisst,  dass  er 
den  Kaiser  Constantin  getaaft  habe  and  dass  dieser  durch  eben  diese 
Taufe  von  dem  Aussatze  geheilt  worden  sei  {quern  curavit  Dominus 
per  baptisma  a  lepra).  Merkwtirdigerweise  findet  sich  ein  fthnlicher 
Zag  in  einer  bulgarischen  Legended.  Nach  dieser  Legende  soil 
Kaiser  Constantin  ein  Reissen  in  den  Gliedem  gehabt  haben,  weshalb 

'  Strauss,  A,  Bolgar  n^U  (aas  dem  Ungariachen  aach  dentsoh :  Bol- 
garischer  Yolksglaube),  Budapest,  1897,  S.  100. — Den  Aussatz  Conaiantiiw 
erw&hnen  auoh  die  Acta  SUvestri ;  er  soil  eine  Strafe  geweeen  sein  f&r  die 
Hiniichtung  der  Kaiaerin  Fausta  und  des  Prinzen  Festus ;  S.  Lipsias, 
Chronol.  der  rOm.  Biseb^fe,  Kiel,  1869,  S.  a6a  S.  auoh  die  Chronik  Tfost 
in  von  David  Gana  zum  Jahre  314. 
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ihm  die  jtldischen  Rabbinen  gerathen  h&tten,  er  mOchte  chrisiliche 
Kinder  morden  lassen,  nm  in  deren  Blate  baden  zn  kdnnen^  Qott 
vereitelte  jedoch  den  Plan.  Die  Kaiserin— die  Legende  nennt  me 
Irmesieht  einen  Tianm,  wonach  sie  das  Ereoz  Christi  aa%raben 
mOsse ;  das  Wasser,  womit  es  abgewaschen  wftrde,  soil  die  Heilong 
bewirken.  Das  geschiebt  ancb.  Es  ist  also  angezeigt,  die  jadiscbe 
Legende  so  za  erg&nzen,  dass  die  Heilnng  des  Kaisers  dnrcb  das 
Abspalwasser  erfolgt,  umsomebr,  als  die  Heilung  durcb  AbspQlwasser 
ein  stebender  Zug  dieser  Legenden  ist ;  so  ist  z.  B.  in  dem  Evangdium 
Infantiae  Arabicum  (bei  Tbilo,  Codex  Apocrypbns  Novi  Testamenti) 
die  Heilong  durcb  das  Wasser,  in  welcbem  das  Kind  Jesu  gebadet 
wurde  oder  welcbes  sonst  fttr  Jesum  verwendet  wnrde,  ein  bftofig  wieder- 
kebrender  Zug.  Die  Analogie  der  bulgariscben  Legende  beweist 
aber  jedenfalls  soviel,  dass  die  jtldiscbe  Erz&blung  von  der  Krankbeit 
des  Kaisers  kein  jiidiscbes  Pbantasiesttlck  sei,  dass  vielmebr  unsere 
jadiscbe  Legende  ganz  nacb  cbristlicbem  Muster  aufgebaut  ist.  Ancb 
insofem  bildet  die  bulgariscbe  Legende  ein  Analogon  zur  jtldiscben 
Fassung,  als  sie  das  Kreuz  nicbt  durcb  die  Mutter,  sondem  durcb  die 
G^mablin  des  Kaisers  auf&nden  Iftsst. 

Beacbtung  verdient  femer  aucb  der  Umstand,  dass  nacb  der 
jadiscben  Fassung  die  Handlung  nicbt  in  Jerusalem,  sondem  in  Bom 
sicb  zutr&gt.  Die  Kaiserin  Iftsst  die  in  Rom  befindlicben  Juden  vor 
sicb  citiren'und  verlangt  von  ibnen  das  Kreuz  Jesu.  Ist  dies  aucb  ein 
unmOglicbes  Verlangen,  so  kOnnen  wir  darum  die  jddiscbe  Fassung 
nicbt  eben  fOr  widersinnig  erklftren,da  solcbe  unmdglicbeForderungen 
an  die  Juden  sebr  oft  gestellt  wurden.  Die  rOmiscben  Juden  kdnnen 
natarlicb  nicbt  anders  antworten,  als  dass  ibnen  der  Ort,  wo  das 
Kreuz  zu  finden,  unbekannt  sei,  *'  denn  das  trug  sicb  nicbt  in  unserem 
Lande  zu  "  * ;  sie  mOcbte  sicb  an  die  Juden  zu  Jerusalem  wenden,  die 
wtlrden  Bescbeid  wissen.  Aucb  jetzt  beisst  es  nur  in  der  Legende, 
dass  die  Kaiserin  nacb  Jerusalem  sandte,  nicbt  dass  sie  dabin  ging ; 
docb  wird  im  Verlaufe  der  Erz&blung  ibre  Anwesenbeit  in  Jerusalem 
vorausgesetzt,  da  die  Antworten  der  Juden  direct  an  sie  gericbtet  zu 
sein  scbeinen.  Rom  als  Scbauplatz  der  Handlung  fObrt  uns  auf  den 
Gedanken,  dass  der  ganzen  Erz&blung  irgend  eine  Disputation  zu 
Orunde  liege^  die  sieh  in  Rom  thatsdchlich  zugetragen,  Mit  dieser 
Annabme  wird  fdr  das  ganze  Toldoth  Jeachu  ein  besseres  Verst&ndniss 
erscblossen :  in  Rom  disputirte  man  aber  die  Kreuzigung  Jesu  und  da 

>  Vgl.  Struck,  Dor  Ehttabergiaubey  4.  Aufl.,  S.  di  (5.-7.  Aufl.,  S.  37).  Nacb 
Cedrenus  gaben  jQdiscbe  Aertte  den  Ratb. 

*  In  i32nMi  -09  hS  m  ^,  **  das  passirto  nicbt  in  unserem  Lande,"  sebe  icb 
einen  Germaniamus,  so  dasa  der  Abecbreiber,  wenn  nicbt  scbon  der  Yer- 
fasser,  der  jQdiscben  Legende  ein  Deutscber  geweaen  sein  mfisste. 
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fOhlte  dch  ein  Jade  bewogen,  das  Leben  Jesa  in  dem  Genre  dea 
Toldoth  zu  componiren,  was  dann  schrifblich  verarbeitet  wurde  und 
nun  als  TcHdoth  Jeschu  vorliegt.  Dass  Rom  in  der  Fassong  der 
jtldischen  Legende  eine  her^orragende  RoUe  spielt,  ist  auch  daraus 
ersicbtlich,  dass  in  dem^^Jil  yWSP  nnTIT),  welches  von  J.  J.  Hnldrich 
heraosgegeben  wurde  (Logd.  Bat,  1705),  die  Partei  des  Jesus  mit 
^y  ^WK  bezeichnet  wird,  worin  icb  auf  Grund  einer  Handscbrift  in 
meinem  Besitzei  in  welcber  '^y  das  Abbreviationszeichen  hat,  "^y  ^8WK 
erblicke,  in  welcber  Bezeichnung  unter  "Leute  der  Stadt*'  die  ROmer 
gemeint  sind,  indem  "VV  kot  f$oxfiv  gleich  Sarv  ^  urbs  die  Stadt  Rom 
bedeutet^.  Diese  Erkl&rung  ist  ebenso  einfishch,  wie  die  yon  Huldrich 
(p.  44),  wonach  an  die  Stadt  Ai  (Jos.  yii.  8)  angespielt  ist,  erzwungen 
und  unverst&ndlich  ist*.  Unter  Silvester  soil  im  Jahre  315  gegen  die 
Juden  die  erste  rdmische  Synode  abgehalten  worden  sein  (Mansi,  ii. 
351  ff.,  Lipsius  a.a.O.,  S.  259) ;  wenn  wir  nun  annehmen,  dass  irgend 
eine  mdndliche  oder  schrifbliche  Fassung  der  Kreuzauffindungslegende 
die  Ereuzauf&ndung  mit  dieser  angeblichen  Disputation  in  Zusam- 
menhang  brachte,  in  &hnlicher  Weise,  wie  sie  in  dem  ersten  von 
Holder  yerdffentlichten  Texte  mit  dem  Eriege  an  der  Donau  in 
Zusammenhanggebracht  wird,  so  ergibt  sich  nicht  nur  fOr  die  jtldische 
Ereuzauffindungslegende,  sondem  ftlr  die  Beurtheilung  des  ganzen 
Tcldoth  Jeschu  der  richtige  Gesichtspunkt.  Selbst  in  dem  kleinen 
Stdcke  fiber  die  Ereuzauf&ndung  hOrt  man  einen  Disput  heraus :  die 
Kaiserin  sagt  von  Jesu,  er  sei  auf  Befehl  seines  himmlischen  Vaters 
gekommen,  '*  ihr  aber  (die  Juden)  habt  ihn  umgebracht,  und  durch 
eure  SOnden  ist  euer  Heiligthum  zerstOrt  worden  ** ;  unsomehr  ist  es 
leicht  zu  erkennen,  dass  die  eigentliche  im  Toldoth  J,  gegebene 
Geschichte  Jesu  nichts  anderes  als  einen  Disput  darstellt.  Es  handelt 
sich  eigentlich  um  die  Bekehrung  der  Helena ;  nach  der  jfidischen 
Erz&hlung  wurde  sie  von  der  Nichtigkeit  der  Gottheit  Jesu  durch  die 
Juden  aberftLhrt  und  blieb  infolge  dessen  ungl&ubig ;  nach  den  Acten 
des  Silvester  jedoch  endigte  die  Disputation  mit  der  v()lligen  Nieder- 
lage  der  Juden,  die  nicht  umhin  konnten,  dem  Silvester,  ihrem 
Besieger,  besch&mt  zu  Ftissen  zu  fallen  und  sich  zu  bekehren.  Es  bt 
daher  eine  richtige  Bemerkung  Gtldemanns',  wenn  er  meint,  dass 

^  T9  fOr  Rom  siehe  «uch  in  meinem  W6rterbuche  :  Gr.  u.  lat.  LehnwOrter 
in  Talmud,  Midrasch  u.  Targom,  IL  Teil,  s.  v.  *Qin.  In  der  Wagenseil'- 
schen  Recension  fehlt  dieser  Zug. 

'  S.  auoh  RO0ch,Theol.  Stud.  a.  Erit.  1873,  3. 104  ft,  der  auf  die  tjpische 
Aehnliobkeit  des  Schicksals  der  EOnige  von  Ai  mit  dem  Tode  Jesu  naoh 
der  jfidischen  Sage  hinweist. 

'  Gesch.  des  Erziehungswesens  u.  der  Gultur  der  Juden  in  Italien 
(Wien,  1884),  S.  a98.~Gfidemann  hat  es  fibrigens  nicht  bemerkt   dass 
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die  beiden  Machwerke,  die  jfldische  Gescliichte  Jesa  und  die  Silvester'- 
8che  Disputation,  ihre  polemischen  Spitzen  gegeneinander  kehren. 
Die  beiden  Machwerke  sind  anch  durch  einander  ganz  wtlrdige 
Anachronismen  gekennzeichnet ;  die  Acten  des  Silvester  sprechen — 
unter  Kaiser  Constantin — von  einem  Hohepriester  Isachar,  das 
Toldoth  J.  spricht— zur  Zeit  Jesu— von  der  Kaiserin  Helena. 

In  den  behandelten  literarischen  Erscheinungen  scheint  demnach 
folgender  Pragmatismus  obzuwalten  :  Es  ging  eine  Sage  von  einer 
Disputation  der  Christen  mit  den  Juden  unter  Kaiser  Constantin. 
Vom  6.  Jahrhundert  an  wurde  die  Sage  schriftlich  fixirt  und 
wahrscheinlich  mit  der  Kreuzauffindang  verbunden.  Wir  haben  ja 
bereits  gesefaen,  dass  auch  der  Biscbof  der  Kreuzauffindung  nicht 
Eusebius,  sondem  Silvester  ist,  so  dass  die  Disputation  mit  der 
Kreuzauffindung  durch  die  Person  des  Silvester  auch  schon  in  der 
christlichen  Legende  verbunden  ist.  Nun  waren  aber  die  Juden 
auch  nicht  faul,  sie  verfassten  ihrerseits  als  Antidoton  der  Disputation 
das  '*  Leben  Jesu  '*  und  verbanden  es  mit  der  Kreuzauffindung.  Ich 
nehme  also  fQr  die  jddische  Kreuzauffindungslegende  nicht  nur  eine 
sachliche,  sondem  auch  eine  literarische  Abhfi,ngigkeit  von  der  christ- 
lichen Legende  an ;  d.  h.  die  jtldische  Legende  konnte  erst  entstehen. 
als  die  christliche  Legende  bereits  schriftlich  vorlag.  Dieses  Ab- 
hftngigkeitsverh&ltniss  wird  besonders  durch  einen  Passus  unseres 
Textes  nothwendig  gemacht.  Juda  fragt  die  Kaiserin  \  ob  sie  es  sei, 
welche  dazu  bestimmt  ist,  dass  ihr  das  Mysterium  offenbart  werde  ? 
Sie  antwortete  :  Ja,  so  ist  es !  Diese  Worte  hfttten  keinen  Sinn,  wenn 
wir  aus  der  christlichen  Fassung  der  Legende  nicht  wflssten,  dass 
Juda  seinen  Stammesgenossen  weitlftufig  erz&hlt,  er  wisse  es,  dass 
man  einst  das  Kreuz  suchen  wOrde  (oTda  /y^,  Sn  (ffnicnv  fie\\€i  n-oii^ 
acurOai  rov  £vXov,  p.  32,  Holder).  Jener  Passus  des  jtldischen  Textes 
nimmt  unverkennbar  Bezug  auf  den  christlichen  Text  und  erscheint 
als  eine  Kdrzung  desselben;  wSre  die  christliche  Legende  dem 
jQdischen  Autor  nur  vom  Hdrensagen  bekannt,  so  hfttte  eine  solche 
Reminiscenz  eines  vereinzelten  Zuges,  der  zum  Pragmatismus  des 
Ganzen  nicht  gehdrt,  in  seiner  Bearbeitung  keinen  Platz  gefnnden. 
Und  jetzt  kdnnen  wir  abermals  die  Verbindung  mit  der  Silvestersage 
verwerthen,  denn  nach  dieser  verstanden  die   disputirenden  Juden 

derselbe  Gedanke  schon  Ton  L$  Moyne  ausgesprochen  wurde ;  s.  Basnage, 
L'HisUrin  des  Jutfs,  Bottordam,  1707,  III,  426.  Nach  der  syr.  Recension 
befiehit  Protonike  (Patronike),  dass  die  Juden  Bom  verlassen  miissen 
(hebr.  umschrieben :  ^n  p  rti'  ppcai). 

'  Etwas  welter  oben :  Ob  dn  die  KOnigin  bist,  von  der  mir  meine  V&ter 
sprachen?  Diese  Anspielung  ist  ohne  den  christlichen  Text  gar  nicht 
Terst&ndliclu 
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griechisch  nnd  lateinisch.  Daas  dies  hingegen  nor  in  Rom,  nicht  in 
Jerasalem,  der  Fall  sein  konnte,  liegt  anf  der  Hand,  and  wie  nun  die 
Silvesterlegende  ausdrdcklicb  in  Rom  handelt,  wie  auch  Wotke,  wie 
bereits  bemerkt,  die  Ereazanffindnngslegende  in  Rom  veifEwst  sein 
l&sst,  ebenso  sachgem&ss  and  indicirt  ist  es  anch,  wenn  nnser  jfldischer 
Text  die  Snche  nach  dem  Ereoz  in  Rom  geschehen  l&sst  Hieher, 
beziehnngsweise  nach  Italien,  weisen  auch  die  in  onserem  Texte 
vorkommenden  Wortfonnen  S.  Paoio  und  S.  Pietro\  italienische 
Fonnen,  wie  sie  auch  sonst  in  dem  eigentlichen  Toldoih  Jesehu  die 
Reg^l  sind. 

Schon  daraos  folgt  mit  Nothwendigkeit,  dass  das  Toldoih  Jem^u^ 
als  literarisches  Erzeugniss,  dem  Mittelalter  angehOren  mflsse,  wo  es 
italienische  Wortformen  gab ;  keineswegs  kann  ich  aber  Resch 
beistimmen,  der  das  vielbesprochene  Toldoth  J,  bereits  von  Gelsos 
gekannt  nnd  bentltzt  sein  Iftsst*.  Diese  Frage,  die  ich  in  meinem 
demnftohst  erscheinenden  Werke  aber  das  Toldoth  Jesehu  in  gr^teserem 
Zosammenhange  erOrtem  werde,  will  ich  bier  nur  nebenbei  berOhrt 
haben ;  hier  handelt  es  sich  um  die  Erkl&mng  des  Textes  der  jadischen 
Kreozauffindungalegende. 

Die  jtidische  Legende  ist  in  alien  wesentlichen  StQcken  der  christ- 
lichen  Legende  nachgebildet.  In  der  griechischen  Fassung  (bei 
Holder,  p.  31)  zieht  sich  die  Gesamtgemeinde  von  Jerasalem  zuriick 
and  l&sst  mit  der  Kaiserin  die  500  Gelehrtesten  veriiandeln ;  diese 
wiederam  entsenden  den  Jada  aas  ihrer  Mitte.  In  dem  Sinaitischen 
Texte  (Byz.  Zeitschr.,  lY,  325)  erscheinen  yot  der  Kaiserin  erst  3000, 
dann  1000,  dann  500,  zaletzt  Jada  allein.  Ebenso  im  jQdischen 
Texte :  die  Gesamtjadenschaft  designirt  100  Aelteste,  diese  wShlen 
aas  ihrer  Mitte  7  Aelteste,  bis  aach  diese  die  heikle  Aa%abe  einem 
Einzelnen,  dem  Jada,  anheimstellen.  Wie  in  der  christlichen  Legende, 
erleidet  Jada  aach  nach  der  jtidischen  Legende  harte  Qaalen,  dort 
wird  er  in  eine  Grabe  geworfen  ^  hier  befiehlt  die  EOnigin  den  Jada 
za  qa&len.  Nebenbei  bemerkt,  hat  diese  Massregel  nach  der  christ- 
lichen Fassang  keinen  rechten  Sinn,  denn  nach  dieser  ist  ja  Jada 
schon  frflher  ein  halber  Christ,  da  er  tlber  Jesa  Gottlichkeit  eine 
Familientradition  za  haben  vorgibt ;  aach  aaf  die  Frage  der  Kaiserin, 
ob  er  sich  das  Leben  oder  den  Tod  wfihle  (cf.  Dent  xxx.  15),  antwortet 
er  ganz  vemdnftig :  Wer,  in  der  WtLste  lebend,  wiirde  Steine  essen, 

>  Vgl.  dazu  meinen  Au&atz  :  <<Apiphior,  nom  h^breu  du  Plape/'  in 
Revu4  des  itudes  Juivea,  XXXIV,  230. 

'  Das  KindheitsevangeUum,  Leipzig,  1897,  S.  309. 

'  Die  Worte :  ^  worin  keln  Wasser  war,"  sind  Genesis  xzrvii.  94  naoh- 
geahmt.  In  der  eyrischen  Recension  bei  Nestle,  Porta  lingu.  orientaL 
pars  V  (Syr.),  p.  74  (Syrisch^  kommen  diese  Worte  nicht  vor. 
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wenn  er  Brot  hat  ?  Naoh  der  jfldischen  Fassong  geht  aber  Juda  aaf 
Trug  and  Blendwerk  aus,  and  das  aach  nor,  als  er  von  der  E^aiserin 
am  Leben  bedroht  wird.  Daas  Juda  Tor  der  Auffindung  des  Ereuzes 
nach  beiden  Fassongen  gewissermassen  einen  Hocus-Pocob  treibt,  ist 
eine  fiberaos  merkwflrdige  Uebereinstimmong ;  nach  dem  jadischen 
Texte  dreht  er  sich  im  Ereise  und  "zaabert"  mit  den  lippen,  nach 
dem  christlichen  Texte  ist  es  ein  langes  Abracadabtxi^,  womit  er  vor 
der  versammelten  Menge  an  die  Procedar  geht.  Nach  der  christlichen 
Fassung  wiinscht  die  Kaiserin  aach  noch  die  Nfigel  des  Ereuzes  zu 
finden,  and  wiederam  ist  es  ein  Gebet  ^  mit  welchem  Jada,  nanmehr 
schon  Bischof  Cyriacas,  an  die  Arbeit  geht.  Die  jadische  Fassang 
nimmt  von  die9em  zweiten  Acte  keine  Notiz ;  vielleicht  liegt  ihr  ein 
Bericht  za  Grande,  worin  von  den  Nfigeln  nicht  gesprochen  wurde, 
wie  es  ja  viele  gfriechische  and  lateimsche  Eirchenschriftsteller  ver- 
meiden,  von  den  Nftgeln  zu  sprechen.  Ueberhaupt  ist  die  Nftgelauf- 
findung  als  Nachtrag  verd&chtig ;  man  brauchte  eine  Best&tigung  fOr 
Zachar.  xiv.  20,  and  es  ist  nicht  unerhOrt,  dass  ganze  G^schichten  erst 
im  Hinblick  auf  solche  Schriftstellen  entstehen.  VgL  die  bei  Holder, 
p.  28,  aus  Ambrosius  de  obitu  Theodosii  or.  c.  40  angefiihrte  Stelle : 
Ct^jus  temporibus  completum  est  ittud  prapheticum,  &c.  Merkwtbrdigeiv 
weise  berichtet  Hieronymus  zu  Zachar.  xiv.  20,  dass  auch  sein 
Hebr&er  das  Wort  MvVD  fdr  phaleras  equorutn  et  omatum  heUicum 
erkl&rte  ^  was  mit  dem  frenum  und  aaXSdpiov  der  Ereuzauffindungs- 
legende  ziemlich  gut  Qbereinstimmt.  Alle  sonstigen  Abweichungen 
der  jadischen  von  der  christiichen  Legende  erkl&ren  sich  durch  die 
Verschiedenheit  des  Standpunktes ;  den  Christen  ist  Juda  ein  gl&u- 
biger  Christ  and  sogar  ein  Heiliger,  den  Juden  ist  er  ein  jttdischer 
M&rtyrer,  der  sich  ftlr  das  Wohl  seiner  Glaubensgenossen  aufopfeit. 
Dass  Juda  mit  dem  heiligen  GU>ttesnamen,  dem  Schem  ha-tn^horaBeh, 
operirt,  wie  es  nach  dem  Toldath  Jeaehu  auch  Jesus  thut,  ist  nur 

^  Dass  das  im  lat.  and  gr.  Teste  dem  Juda  in  den  Mund  gelegte 
h^frdSeche  Gtebet  sinnloses  Zeug  ist,  hat  Paul  de  Lagarde  richtig  erkannt ; 
Wotke  jedoch  theilt  a.  a.  O.  von  Dr.  JaflSd  eine  Umschreibong  dee  hebr&i- 
sohen  Gtobetes  mit,  welche,  abgesehen  von  der  Frage,  ob  sie  sich  mit  dem 
gegebenen  Texte  deokt,  sohon  darum  unglQcklioh  ist,  weil  sie  sich  mit  der 
darauf  folgenden  lat.  beziehungsweise  gr.  Gebetsform  nicht  vereinen 
lAsst  and  mit  derselben  nioht  identisoh  sein  kann,  weil  sie  bedeutend 
ktlrzer  ist ;  aach  masste  wenigstons  das  eine  Wort  Chentbim  (o^ts)  aach 
im  hebrftisohen  Gebete  erkennbar  sein.  Auch  Nestle  verzichtet  auf  die 
Deutung  dieser  W6rter. 

*  Auch  dieees  *Efipat^  StaXiter^t  P*  d^y  Holder. 

*  a  meinen  Aafisatz:  *<The  Jews  in  the  Works  of  the  Church  Fitheas," 
in  Jewish  Qtjabtxklt  Rivnw,  vol.  YI,  p.  959. 
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natiirlicli.  Nur  zwei  Pankte  sind  mir  in  nnserem  jfldischen  Texte 
nicht  recbt  yerst&ndlich,  erstens  die  Angabe,  daas  '*  Ton  der  Zeit  an  '^ 
die  Christen  das  Zeicben  des  Ereuzes  auf  die  Todten  zu  legen  pflegten, 
eine  Angabe,  der  in  der  chrisilicben  Yorlage  niehts  entspricht  (nur 
in  der  syrischen  Recension  beisst  es  bei  beiden  Auffindungen,  dass 
das  Ereuz  anf  den  todten  KOrper  gelegt  wnrde),  and  die  ich  nach 
ihrem  religiOs-geschicbtlicben  Inhalt  nicht  beortheilen  kann ;  zwei- 
tens  die  Angabe,  dass  sich  die  Christen  vor  Juda  in  Anbetung 
niederwarfen,  um  gleich  daraof  auf  die  Juden  einzubauen.  Nur 
dieser  letztere  Punkt,  das  ist  die  Verfolgung  der  Juden,  entspricht 
wieder  ganz  genau  der  christlichen  Yorlage,  womit  die  Legende 
eigentlich  ihren  Abschluss  finden  sollte. 

Statt  dessen  entb&lt  die  jadische  Legende  zum  Schlusse  noch  einige 
Daten,  die  wir  nicht  ungeprtLft  lassen  dtUrfen.  Zun&chst  der  Passus : 
Der  Name  des  zum  Leben  erweckten  Todten  ist  Alkimos  (?),  und  als 
Jesus  noch  lebte  und  man  ihn  eigrifif,  da  ergriff  man  auch  den  Alkimoe 
undseinen  Lehrer  ./oc^nan.  Mitdiesem  Letzteren  ist  wohl  Johannes 
der  T&ufer  gemeint '  und  die  Bezeichnung  "  sein  Lehrer  "  bezieht  sich 
auf  Jesum,  nicht  auf  Alkimos.  Die  Transcription  Alkimos  fOr  DDIp^?^ 
ist  durchaus  nicht  sicher ;  mdglich,  dass  DDIp^T^M  die  beiden  hebrfti- 
schen  Vocabeln  D^pn  TH  =  D^p^7K  enthftlt,  die  nur  mit  der  griechischen 
Endung  versehen  sind,  damit  das  Wort  ein  g^echisches  Colorit  erhalte. 
In  den  christlichen  Texten  wird  der  Todte  tlberhaapt  nicht  genannt. 
Noch  wunderlicher  ist  die  Angabe,  dass  Juda  im  Vereine  mit  dem 
Erweckten  sich  zum  Scheine  als  Apostel  au8gibt^  im  Grunde  jedoch 
als  guter  Jude  im  Interesse  der  Juden  wirkt  Unser  Text  berOhrt 
diese  trfiigerische  Apostelmission  nur  sehr  fiflchtig  und  fGLgt  zum 
besseren  Verst&ndniss  nur  die  Worte  hinzu :  **  wie  es  Sanct-Paulus 
und  Sanct-Petrus  gethan  haben"— damit  wird  auf  die  frdheren  Partien 
des  Toldoth  Jesehu  verwiesen,  wo  die  zwei  grossen  Apostel  in  einer 
&hnlichen  zweideutigen  RoUe  voTgefOhrt  werden.  Ebenso  wie  bei 
Petrus  und  Paulus,  wollte  man  auch  bei  Juda-Cyriacus  nicht  gelten 
lassen,  dass  er  dem  Judenthum  abtrilnnig  wurde.  Wfthrend  also 
Jesus  ohne  Rflckhalt  geschm&ht  wurde,  gedachte  man  seiner  Apostel 

'  Bader,  der  unter  dem  Titel  ppno  nphr  das  Leben  Jesu  herausgab 
(s.  L  et  a.,  wahrscheinlich  Sonderabdruck  ana  einer  hebr.  Zeitschrift), 
yermuthet  auch  in  dem  Joohanan  des  Toldoth  J.,  der  der  Brftutigam 
Maria's  war,  eine  Confdsion  mit  Johannes  dem  TEufer  (S.  9,  Note  i). 

'  Etwas  Aehnliches  findet  sich  auch  in  der  syrischen  Recension,  wenig- 
stens  bei  der  erstmaligen  Kreuzauffindung  (ioh  umsohreibe  die  syrischen 
Typen  zur  Erleichtenmg  des  Druckes  mit  hebrftiscben) :  mpiVih^  kshid  ^wi 
|nn  xracn  MrrW>  prteVi  Hp»m,  "das  Geri&cht  drang  in  feme  Lftnder  und 
zn  alien  predigenden  Aposteln." 
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in  Dankbarkeit  ale  solcher  Mftnner,  die  dem  Judenthum  wohl  wollten. 
Diese  auf&Uende  Erscheinung  erklftrt  sich  nur,  wenn  wir  in  unserem 
Texte  den  Wiederhall  einer  in  Rom  stattgehabten  Disputation  wahr- 
nehmen;  der  ihnen  drohenden  Verfolgung  snchten  die  rdmischen 
Jnden  dadnrch  zu  entgehen,  dass  sie  behaupteten,  die  zwei  ersten 
BischOfe  von  Rom,  Petrus  und  Panlu8^  seien  eigentlich  Jnden  und  als 
solche  ihren  StammgenoBsen  gut  gesinnt  gewesen.  Als  zu  Rom 
residirend  wurde  anch  Jnda  als  Jude  in  Anspruch  genommen,  weil 
doch  die  Handlnng,  wie  wir  gesehen  haben,  sich  eigentlich  in  Rom 
zngetragen  hat.  Wir  ersehen  daraus,  wie  ein  einziger  riohtiger  Blick 
nns  znm  Verstftndniss  des  ganzen  Gegenstandes  verhilft. 

Samuel  Ebauss. 
Budapest. 

>  Wenigst^ns  insofern,  als  sle  belde  in  Rom  lebten,  wenn  auoh  nioht 
als  Bi8oh6fe.  Der  Liber  pont^/(eaU$  von  Mommsen  (Berlin,  1898)  sobafft 
liieHlber  nooh  immer  kelne  Gewissheit. 
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NOTE  ON  nhyb,  Ps.  xxvn.  13,  &c. 

The  ReT.  I.  Harris  cited  in  this  Review,  toI.  I,  p.  240,  note  i,  two 
or  three  instances  of  words  in  which  the  nsual  punctuation  represents 
two  variant  readings.  A  similar  explanation  had  suggested  itself  to 
me,  before  I  had  read  that  article,  of  the  peculiar  dots  above  and 
beneath  M7v,  Ps.  xzvii.  13.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  only  instance 
of  dots  beneath  letters,  coupled  with  the  Massoretic  note  that  the  1 
must  have  a  dot  beneath,  but  not  at  the  top.  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  the  word  represents  two  variants,  viz.  v,  which  is  neither  easier 
nor  more  difficult  to  interpret  than  the  whole  word  as  it  is  before  us, 
and  t^b,  which  gives  obviouslj  an  excellent  and  readily  intelligible 
sense.  Possibly  then,  the  first  half  of  the  word  was  originally  dotted 
beneath  only,  and  the  latter  half  only  from  above,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  elimination  of  either  the  one  half  or  the  other.  (It  would 
probably  be  going  too  far  to  assume  that  the  astounding  punctuation 
QPf^C^  or  QPf^ro* '  Chron.  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  3,  indicates  a  variant  of  DgpH^ 
which  read  in  xxiii.  6  nippmD?  v5^n*l,  and  in  xxiv.  3  ffht  ^T  Pp  ^pH?..) 

Another  instance  of  a  variant  reading  between  tO  and  v  may  be 
in  Job  xli.  4.  Dillmann  observes  that  Vib  is  too  prosaic,  and  that  the 
reading  17  rendered  "  should  I  be  silent  of  him  ?  "  is  no  improvement. 
But  is  not  the  reading  v  possible,  if  perhaps  not  an  improvement, 
if  rendered  '*0  that  I  could  be  silent  of,  or  contemplate  in  mute 
astonishment"  (cp.Gen.  xxiv.  21)?  Baer,  in  his  critical  edition  of 
Job,  prints  in  the  marginal  Massorah  ^p  v ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  had  any  authority  for  so  pointing  the  word,  and  if  he 
had  any  MS.  so  pointed,  the  authority  of  that  authority  is  open  to 
criticism. 

For  variants  of  vh  and  v  see  Massorah  magna  to  Lev.  xL  21 ;  also 
Norzi  in  Minchath  Shay  on  Ps.  c.  3. 

M.  Berlin. 
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.    NOTE  ON  JOSIPPON. 

Book  I,  chap.  i.  D1pO">D  Dn  ">DU  ^^2  shoald  no  doubt  read,  in 
accordance  with  what  precedes :  DIprtD  DH  T^3t^  ">D\3  ^33.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  even  in  the  modem  historical  mind  and  life 
of  the  world  the  connexion  between  the  Franks  of  old  and  France, 
as  denoting  the  nations  that  live  on  the  upper  Rhine,  is  still  alive 
enough  to  render  the  designation  of  France  as  W^H  intelligible, 
since  it  evidently  includes  here  Germany.  The  words  TTU  ?V  i<DnD 
are  probably  only  a  dittograph  of  "^ru  ?V  KiriD. 

D^Jlt3^3  Dn  n&n,  &c.,  means  of  course,  the  Bretons  on  the  Loire. 
It  is  out  of  question  that  the  Laira  is  here  referred  to  (spelt  L&ry  in 
old  documents)  as  the  mouth  of  the  Plym  (Plymouth)  is  called. 
In  chap,  iii  (edition  Amsterdam,  i2mo,  p.  14  a,  lines  5  and  9)  the 
expression  occurs  ^^V^  '^jyn'^yn,  the  exact  equivalent  of  *I  have 
witnessed  with  my  eyes.'  Does  that  allow  or  imply  the  inference 
that  the  translator  into  Hebrew  was  an  Englishman? 

M.  Beblik. 
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BEMERKUNGEN  ZU  DEN  PROVERBIEN. 

In  meiner  Arbeit  Proverbia-Studien  zu . , ,  c  x-xxiL  i6  (Berlin, 
Schwetschke  n.  Sohn,  1899)  babe  ich  den  Nachweis  zu  f&bren  versncbt, 
dass  die  genannten  Kapitel  QrsprQnglicb  ana  Spracbreiben,  die  nach 
den  Bncbstaben  des  Alpbabeto  geordnet  waren,  beetanden  haben. 
Obscbon  der  grOsste  Teil  der  dentscben  Kritik  meiner  HypoibeBe 
wenig  gtlnsiig  gesinni  ist,  bin  icb  verstockt  genog,  nocb  immer  an 
der  Ricbtigkeii  meiner  Idee  festzubalten.  Icb  will  wiederbolt  betonen, 
dass  ana  dem  gegenw&rtigen  Cbaos  die  prim&re  Gmppiring  als  Oanzes 
nicbt  wiederberzustellen  ist,  docb  glanbe  icb  dentlicbe  Spnren  in  der 
genannten  Sammlung  nacbgewiesen  zn  baben. 

Es  sei  mir  erlanbt,  gegenwftrtig  anf  einige  Punkte  der  Sammlong, 
c.  xxY-xxx,  die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  Facbmftnner  zu  lenken.  Aucb 
bier  sind  in  der  letzten  Redaction  durcb  Zuatttze  nnd  Durcbeinander- 
BcbOtteln  die  ursprfinglicben  Gruppen  au^elOst  worden — aber  aucb 
bier  sind  Anzeicben  vorbanden,  dass  friiber  eine  strengere  Ordnung  in 
diesem  Stflcke  geberrscbt  bat. 

Icb  Terweise  zunftcbst  auf  folgende  Verse : — 

A  (c.  xxix.  2)  'DP  mto  yen  i>«wai— Dyn  *nw5^  irpnv  Twsn 
(c.  xxix.  16)  'itn^  Dni>DD3  D^pn^— yrfi  ra->^  own  nuna 

Dem  Sinne  nacb  w&re  damit  zu  yerbinden : — 

(c.  xxviii.  12)  *  DTK  rorr  D^yen  Dipai— n-^en  ran  D^pnv  *  rba 

(c.  xxviii.  28)  DT^nV  13n^  DiaiCI— •DTK  THD^  DWH  0^3 
Icb  erinnere  scblieaslicb  nocb  an : — 

(c.  xL  II)'  DTnn  D^ycn  ^021— n^p  Diin  Dn«f^  nroa 

*  P  bat  vifas  100,  also  rm*^  was  in  unserer  Zosammenstellung  leiebt  zu 
erkl&ren  ist  (v.  16  a). 

'  LXX  arirownw  6yip€t  —  vielleiobt  oiH,  aus  xxxriii.  la  leiobt  zu 
erginzen. 

*  Vielleioht  laT,  wie  zzyiii.  a8  uyn  MH*  DTawi. 

*  LXX  M  0ofi$€ua^,  P  >o«nn,  also  to— yielleicbt  Clbrigens  fiva,  vgl.  P, 
c.  xi.  ▼.  9,  la 

'  LXX  AXiffKorrm ;  «D^  ygL  Ez.  xrii  90  u.  s. 

*  LXX  9Utaioi ;  cmt  Tielleicbt  aus  ▼.  la ;  aucb  trriwovm  Tielleiobt  aus 
xxix.  fl. 

'  VgL  noob  xi.  10  zur  Saohe :  nai  s'yfln  laiQi— nnp  ^n  07ns  ymi. 
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wo  vieUeicht  T\y\2  (f.  T\ya2)  und  nnfiSI  (f.  'D31)  zu  lesen  isi  (vgl. 
meine  Proverbia-Studienf  S.  7,  Anin.  d). 

B.  (c.xxv.4)  *^!>3  5pvi>  KV)— 51030  D^rO  W 

(c.  XXV.  5)  Mkd3  fnv3  pyi— li^o  ^3d!>  yen  nn 
c.  (c.  xxvi  i)  maa  i>^D3i>  ma  nh  p—'rupi  nooai  ppa  ai>r2 
(c.  xxvi.  8)  nu3  h'^o^b  jnu  j^-noanoa  pw  nnv3 

Der  Fonn  nach  w&re  damit  zu  verbinden :— 

(c.  X.  26)  wh56  i>^D3n  p— D^ryi>  jiryai  d^3b6  foro 

Zum  SchluBse  noch  folgende  Bemerkung:  An  einigen  Stellen  in 
Prw.  dnrchbreclien  S&tze  mit  ?9  den  Zusammenhang  und  bezeugen 
deutlich  ihre  Einwanderung  von  ausw&rts.  Sie  werden  toohl  einer 
fortlaufenden  Spt^chreihe  iwT  entnommen  aein,  Ich  verweise  hierbei  auf 
c.  iii.  27-32;  der  v.  25  —  der  aich  correct  einfOgt  —  hat  wohl  den 
AnschloBs  der  S&tze  mit  7K  herbeigefOhrt  Ebenso  vgl.  c.  xxiv,  wo 
8ich  V.  27  genau  dem  v.  30  anscbliesst ;  die  mit  /M  beginnenden  S&tze 
(28,  29)  sind  FremdkOrper.  Ihr  Eindringen  erscheint  begreiflich,  da 
im  vorfaergehenden  Sttlcke  periodenweise  /H  Verse  vorkommen  (vgl. 
c.  xxii.  22 ;  xxiii.  4,  6,  10,  13,  20,  31 ;  xxiv.  I,  15,  19). 

Endlich  seien  noch  die  mit  gleichem  Anfsuigsbuchstaben  begin- 
nenden Verse  der  Sammlung  25-30  zusammengestellt :  c.  xxv.  25, 26  O 
(Qbrigens  anch  dem  Sinne  und  der  Form  nach  verwandt);  c.  xxvL 
I,  2  a ;  ibid.  18,  19  3 ;  xxvii.  6,  7  J ;  xxviii.  8,  9,  10  D ;  ibid.  14,  15  K ; 
xxix.  8,  9,  10  K  (B^K— ^ITiK) ;  ibid.  18,  19  3 ;  ibid.  24,  25  n. 

H.  P.  Chajes. 

'  LXX  ica$ap6v  Sway :  ^  fpsi,     S.  auch  P :  KTl  -D  K3HD. 

'  Za  dieser  Form  der  Sprdohe  —  in  dem  einen  Satze  das  Bild,  im 
zweiten  die  Erkl&rung  ~  vgl.  z.  B.  meine  Provtrbia-SiudUnf  S.  7,  v.  a,  3,  und 
Anm.  b. 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

PROF.  DALMAN   ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  JUDAISM. 

Christenthum  und  Judenthum,  von  Dr.  GUSTAF  Dalman.     1898. 

I  FEEL  very  guilty  that  this  most  remarkable  pamphlet  should  not 
have  been  noticed  in  the  Jewish  Quabterlt  Review  at  an  earlier 
date.  To  say  the  truth,  although  Dr.  Dalman^s  essay  has  been  in  my 
possession  for  more  than  a  year,  I  did  not  read  it  till  a  few  days  ago. 
Having  read  it,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  these 
columns. 

To  call  the  pamphlet  remarkable  is  smaller  praise  than  it  deserves. 
Dr.  Dalman  seems  to  be  a  rare  exception  among  the  Protestant 
theologians  of  Germany.  To  begin  with,  he  is  a  first-class  authority 
in  Rabbinic.  His  scientific  work  has  already  been  quoted  with  respect 
by  Dr.  Schechter  as  standing  quite  outside  and  above  the  ordinary 
productions  of  Christian  scholars.  He  himself  is  perfectly  alive  to  the 
faults  and  inadequacies  of  the  much  quoted  Weber— the  one  universal 
authority  among  Protestant  divines  for  all  matters  of  Rabbinic 
theology.  In  the  first  part  of  his  important  book,  Die  Worte  Je^u,  he 
shows  his  mastery  of  the  Talmudic  material.  He  is  far  from  repeating 
or  believing  in  the  ordinary  platitudes  about  the  burdensome  law, 
the  horrors  of  Nomismus  and  the  miseries  of  the  Rabbinic  religion, 
so  often  assumed  and  dilated  on  by  one  self-complacent  theologian 
after  another..  The  unanswered  castigation  so  justly  inflicted  by 
Mr.  I.  Abrahams  upon  the  otherwise  monumental  work  of  Schiirer 
would  not  in  the  least  apply  to  him.  He  is  an  opponent  with  whom 
our  best  and  wisest  champions  might  be  delighted  to  cross  swords. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Dalman  is  not  merely  acquainted  with  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  but  he  is  also  familiar  with  modem  Jewish  literature.  He 
knows  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  modem  Jews,  both  of  the  orthodox 
and  reform  divisions.  And  yet  this  enlightened,  unprejudiced,  and 
well-informed  man  is  an  earnest  evangelical  Christian,  convinced  of 
the  superiority  and  truth  of  his  own  creed,  and  while  quite  fair  to 
the  other  side,  an  uncompromising  exponent  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  its  weakness  and  deficiencies.    A  truly  remarkable  combination. 
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Dr.  Dalman's  short  pamphlet  of  twenty-nine  pages  contains  so 
much  that  is  fair  and  true  (whether  absolutely  or  relatively)  that 
1  hope  he  will  give  some  attention  to  the  few  corrections  which 
I  shall  have  to  make.  Let  me  now  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
contents  of  his  striking  hrochure. 

The  pamphlet  was  originally  a  lecture  delivered  in  Berlin  before 
a  Lutheran  society.  It  was  intended  as  a  contribution  to  apologetics. 
Dr.  Dalman  says,  in  words  which  deserve  careful  consideration : — 

Apol<^een  verdieuen  nicht  den  schlechten  Ruf,  in  welchem  sie 
heutzntage  bei  vlelen  stehen.  Eine  Religion,  die  damit  zufrieden  ist, 
daas  sie  existiert,  und  keine  Thfttigkeit  nach  aussen  hin  entfaltet — 
abwehrend,  angreifend,  erobernd — ^w&re  wert,  vom  Sohaui^atz  abzutreten. 

In  his  opening  paragraphs  the  author  laments  the  wonderful 
ignorance  of  Judaism  which  Christians  display.  The  religion  which 
is  nearest  to  Christianity  is  of  all  religions  the  most  ignored  and 
despised.  It  seems  to  be  thought  more  worth  while  to  study  the 
fetish  faith  of  the  Bantus  than  the  faith  of  the  Jews. 

Dabei  ist  die  Lltteratur  der  jQdischeu  Religion  in  ihrem  ganzeu 
Umfang  Christen  ebenso  zugftnglich  wie  Juden.  Keine  der  nichtchrist- 
liohen  Relig^onen  ist  leiehter  zu  studiereu.  Wer  nur  eben  wissen  wollte, 
was  gegenwftrtig  die  Religion  der  deutschen  Juden  aller  Richtungen  ist, 
kOnnte  sogar  aus  deutschgeschriebenen  BQchem  sich  hiureichend  zuver- 
l&Bsig  unterrichten. 

Dr.  Dalman  then  proceeds  to  make  some  valuable  and  penetrating 
remarks  on  Zionism  (whose  measure  he  has  pretty  accurately  taken), 
and  on  anti-Semitism.  The  Jews  will  clearly  remain  in  Western 
Europe :  they  will  neither  all  go  to  Palestine,  nor  be  driven  out  by 
force  from  their  homes,  as  the  more  violent  anti-Semites  would 
desire.  Hence  Dr.  Dalman  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  a  better 
mutual  understanding  between  Christian  and  Jew.  On  his  side  he 
desires  to  show  what  are  the  specific  differences  between  the  two 
religions  and  what  are  the  specific  treasures  of  his  own  faith.  For  the 
Jewish  reader  the  occasion  and  object  of  Dr.  Dalman*8  essay  are  of  no 
particular  moment.  Its  value  lies  in  what  he  happens  to  say.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Dalman  asks  from  the  Jews  the  same 
candid  and  open  pronouncements  which  he  demands  ^m  his  own  side. 

Das  offene  und  unverhdUte  Auftreten,  welches  vom  Christenthum 
zu  fordem  ist,  wQnsohen  wir  aber  auch  vom  Judenthum.  Auf  dem 
Gnind  gegenseitiger  Achtung  mit  Vermeidung  der  Hereinziehung  alles 
persOnlich  Yerletzenden  muss  die  Auseinandersetzung  erfolgen. 

Of  course  Dr.  Dalman  as  a  keen  Evangelical  who  holds  that  '*no 
other  Church  possesses  fragpnents  of  truth  which  are  wanting  to  his 
own  *'  believes  in  proselytizing.  But  it  must  be  honourably  conducted. 
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Die  bdi^rliehe  Gleichberechtigung  beider  Parteien  eracheint  mir  als 
uDentbehrliohe  VorauBaetzung  fUr  einen  ehrenhaften  Elampfl  Der  Kampf 
der  ruseischen  Kirche  gegen  das  Judentum  mit  der  UntersfcQtzung  einer 
knechtenden  Ctosetzgebung,  ihre  Judemniasion  iinter  Polizeibedeckung, 
ist  in  Wirkliohkeit  eine  schmaohvolle  Niederlage  fOr  das  Ghristentum. 

Our  author  deplores  the  fieu^t  that  the  Jews  have  produced  so  little 
literature  in  which  Christians  can  find  profit  and  enlightenment.  He 
alludes  to  the  enormous  work  on  the  Old  Testament  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  Christian  scholars  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  This  work  has  shown  (according  to  our  author  it  has  been  its 
Aufgahe  or  purpose)  that  the  histoiy  of  the  Old  Testament  "  culmi- 
nates*' in  Christ.  The  Jews,  he  says,  have  produced  nothing  of 
importance  or  value  on  this  subject. 

Man  sollte  doch  auf  wissenschaftlichem  Wege  den  Beweis  fohren, 
daas  Ghristus  das  Ende  dee  Gesetzes  nichX  ist.  Wir  w&rden  aus  solchen 
Arbeiten  ohne  Zweifel  fhichtbare  Belehrung  schOpfen  and  nQtzliche 
Anregung  gewinnen,  Wahrheit  und  Wesen  der  gOttlichen  Olfenbanmg 
noch  klarer  zu  erkennen  und  gegen  Zweifel  sioher  zu  stellen.  Yon  der 
im  Traditionsglauben  befangenen  jfidischen  Orthodoxie  ist  vielleicht  hier 
wenig  Ersprieasliches  zu  erwarten.  Aber  die  jfidische  Reform  sollte 
durch  derartige  Arbeit  mehr  als  bisher  erwelsen,  dass  sie  nicht  nur 
aufzulOsen  und  niederzureiseen  vermag,  sondern  auch  zu  sammeln  und 
j.u  bauen. 

Here,  Dr.  Dalman  is  unintentionally  a  little  unfair.  First  of  all, 
his  contention  that  the  modem  Jews  have  produced  nothing  of 
importance  upon  the  Old  Testament  is  fiEur  too  sweeping.  Geiger's 
Ursprufig  und  Uebenetzungen^  Ealisch*s  great  Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  works  of  Graetz,  Castelli,  Maybaum,  and  others, 
prove  incontestably  the  exaggeration  of  Dr.  Dalman*s  statement.  Its 
measure  of  truth  I  admit  and  deplore.  Yet  when  our  author  goes 
on  to  mix  up  with  it  a  complaint  that  the  Jews  have  furnished  no 
scientific  proof  that  "  Christ  is  not  the  end  of  the  Law,"  he  seems  to 
me  to  confound  together  two  totally  different  things.  It  was  not  the 
business  of  Ealisch's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  to  show  that 
Christ  was  not  the  end  of  the  Law,  any  more  than  it  was  Dillmann's 
business  in  hk  commentary  to  show  that  he  was.  The  matter  lies 
outside  scientific  exegesis,  and  I  must  deny  that  it  has  been  or  is  the 
**Aufgahe^  of  Old  Testament  science  to  show  that  the  histoiy  of  the 
Old  Testament  does  (or  does  not)  '*  culminate  in  Christ  '*  (m  ChriHum 
mUndet). 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  scientific  presentation  of  modem 
Judaism  is,  I  admit,  a  desideratum.  Its  mere  negative  defence  is  less 
interesting,  and  requires  constant  revision.  For  in  the  sense  in  which 
to  orthodox  Christian  theologians  of  a  hundred  years  ago  Christ  was 
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the  "end**  of  the  Law,  he  is  no  longer  the  "end**  to  theologians  of  the 
modern  schools.  In  fact  the  kind  of  **  end  "  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  has  frequently  shifted ;  in  what  precise  sense  Dr.  Dalman 
supposes  that  he  was  the  end,  I  am  not  wholly  sure. 

It  is  at  the  close  of  p.  14  that  Dr.  Dalman  proceeds  to  put  the 
question  on  which  the  rest  of  his  pamphlet  depends.  "  What  are 
the  points  of  value  which  we  Christians  possess  in  our  religion 
beyond  the  Jews,  the  defence  of  which  is  therefore  our  duty?*' 

Was  Bind  die  Gtkter,  welohe  wir  Christen  in  unserer  Beligion  yor  den 
Jaden  voraus  haben,  deren  Yerteidigung  somit  uns  obliegt  ? 

It  is  in  reply  to  this  question  that  our  author  proceeds  to  clear 
away  a  number  of  '*  erroneous  conceptions "  as  to  the  relation  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity  to  one  another.  To  begin  with  he  discusses 
the  frequent  view  that  Jewish  orthodoxy  represents  ''fiuth,'*  Jewish 
reform  '*  unbelief/*  and  that  therefore  Christianity  is  nearer  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter. 

Dr.  Dalman's  remarks  on  this  show  fairness,  knowledge,  and  a  very 
surprising  degree  of  accuracy. 

(i)  Die  jQdisohe  Reform  ist  kelne  Reformation  in  unserem  Sinne,  aber 
ein  an  sioh  durchaos  aohtungswerter  Yersuoh,  dem  Judentum  durch 
Befreiung  desselben  aus  seiner  geeetzliohen  und  formalistischen  Schale 
eine  Gestalt  za  geben,  welohe  sioh  mit  nnserer  Ton  Wirkungen  des 
Christen  turns  durohzogenen  Kulturwelt  yertrftgt. 

(a)  Orthodoxie  and  Reform  sind,  wenn  auoh  in  yersohiedener  Riohtung, 
yon  dem,  was  uns  als  Achter  Glaube  gilt,  gleich  weit  entfemt.  Sie  nehmen 
deshalb  zom  Christentum,  soweit  sie  es  kennen — was  oft  sehr  wenig  der 
Fall  ist — im  Wesentlichen  dieselbe  Stellung  ein.  Die  Achtungsprftdikate, 
welohe  das  reformerische  Judentum  im  Einklang  mit  manchen  Namen- 
christen  der  Person  Jesu  gelegentlich  zuerteilt,  yerhfUlen  den  wirkliohen 
Thatbestand  nur  dem  Unkuudigen. 

These  quotations  are  full  of  insight.  Not  less  interesting  are  the 
remarks  in  which  it  is  shown  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  cannot 
be  differentiated  as  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  respectiyely. 
Dr.  Dalman  holds  that  in  neither  of  its  two  main  forms  is  Judaism 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Die  Orthodoxie  basiert  auf  der  talmudischen  Tradition  der  nachchrist- 
lichen  Zeit  und  ist  deshalb  in  yieler  Beziehung  jflngeren  Ursprungs  als 
das  Christentum.  Die  Reform  ist  oder  will  sein  die  fortgesohrittenste 
Gestalt  der  jadischen  Religion  ;  sie  sieht  in  der  mittelalterlichen  Religions- 
philoeophie,  weiterhin  im  Talmudismus  frOhere  Phasen  der  Entwicklungs- 
geeohichte  dieser  Religion,  deren  Ende  sie  ist.  Wie  die  Orthodoxie  das 
Alte  Testament  nach  der  rabbinisohen  Tradition  beurteilt,  so  macht  die 
Reform  im  Grande  ihr  eigenes  jfldisoh-religiOses  Denkeu  zum  Masse  des 
Alton  Testaments.  Somit  steht  im  Christentum  das  Neue  Testament  fdr 
VOL.  XII.  3  0 
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die  Juden  nidit  dem  Alien,  wohl  aber  der  talmudisohen  Tradition  and 
dem  modern -jfldiBchen  Denken  gegenQber. 

All  this  is  perfectly  accurate.  My  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  ''Ende  **  at  the  close  of  the  second  sentence.  Jewish  reform 
does  not  look  upon  itself  as  the  absolute  and  final  form  of  Judaism 
and  of  religion.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  we  object 
to  the  claims  of  orthodox  Christianity.  There  is  and  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  finality  in  religion.  An  absolute  religion  is  a  human 
impossibility.  Peihaps  I  may  just  incidentally  add  here  ihai  the  real 
reason  why  Jews  will  never  become  Christians  (except  a  few  here  and 
there)  is  connected  with  this  very  matter.  From  the  old  orthodox 
point  of  view  the  argument  has  broken  down  altogether.  Every 
modem  commentaiy  admits  that  the  Jews  were  perfectly  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  stock  passages  in  Genesis,  in  Isaiah,  in  the 
Paalms,  do  not  refer  to  Christ  Every  modem  commentary  admits 
that  when  the  Law  speaks  of  "  eternal "  statutes,  it  means  what  it 
says.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Testament  is  looked  at  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  the  case  for  orthodox  Christianity  is  £Br 
worse.  The  Jew  will  not  abandon  the  accuracy  and  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  accept  the  miracles  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  New.  He  may  become  a  Unitarian ;  he  will  never  become 
a  Lutheran,  an  Anglican,  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  any  other  of  the 
many  opposing  exponents  of  orthodox  Christianity.  But  this  is  a 
digression,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  and  excellenoe  of 
Dr.  Dalman*s  work. 

Just  as  the  mere  contrast  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament 
is  misleading,  so  is  it  also  inaccurate  to  describe  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  other  world,  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  this  world. 
Dr.  Dalman  points  out  that  by  the  time  of  Jesus  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  had  become  a  recognized  dogma  of  official  Judaism, 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained,  though  it  is  now  being  largely 
supplanted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL  Our 
author,  however,  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  usual  when  he  says: — 

Doch  geht  daneben  her  eine  nnverkennbare  diesseitige  Tendenz  der 
religiOsen  Anschauung.  Die  Sabbathsfeier  der  Orthodoxle  bat  zu  einem 
weeeiitliohen  Teile  ihres  Inhalts  irdisehen  Oennss.  Die  FeSer  von  Neigahr 
und  YersOhnungstag,  naoh  der  Idee,  welohe  das  altglAubige  Judenthum 
damit  verbindet,  stArkt  die  Todeefdroht,  statt  sie  za  mildem  oder  auf^- 
heben.  Ans  Besorgnis  in  asketisohe  Tendenzen  zu  geraten,  vermag  auoh 
die  Reform  oft  nicht,  dem  Jenseits  die  Betonung  zn  gebea,  welehe  na^ 
seiner  eigenen  Theorie  ihm  Eukime. 

Here  the  criticism  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  rests  on  a 
natural  misapprehension.    If  Dr.  Dalman  will  take  the  trouble  to 
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read  Dr.  Schechier^s  articles  scattered  through  this  Reyibw,  he  will 
become  better  informed.  The  Jewish  conception  of  the  Sabbath  is 
particularly  difficult  for  an  outsider  fvtHj  to  understand.  The  remark 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  New  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  a  great 
surprise  to  me.  It  is  certainly  the  very  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing,  and  I  cannot  but  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  Any 
member  of  the  faith  which  has  sent  such  thousands  of  Jews  to  death 
should  recognize  that  Judaism,  whatever  errors  it  may  contain,  does 
at  least  produce  among  its  votaries  a  readiness  for  martyrdom  and 
for  death.  But  our  author  s  sly  hit  at  Beform  teaching  is  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  acute,  and  deserves  to  be  most  seriously  taken  to  heart 
by  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

Equally  inaccurate,  says  our  author,  is  the  differentiation  of 
Christianity  and  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  Love  and  the  religion 
of  Hate.  Dr.  Dalman's  statements  on  this  point,  his  clear,  sharp 
criticism  of  the  Talmudic  position,  his  frank  avowal  of  the  great 
advance  in  universalism  made  by  modem  Judaism,  are  all  completely 
accurate. 

In  unserem  Jahrhundert  hat  wenigstens  unser  westeuropllisches 
Judentum  onter  dem  Eindruoke  der  humanen  ZeitstrOmung— und  zwar 
in  alien  selnen  Parteien— den  Gmndsatz  der  allgemeinen  Henschenliebe 
ebenso  naoh  innen  wie  naoh  aussen  proklamiert.  Das  ist  als  ein  bedeut- 
samer  Fortschritt  anzuerkennen.  In  diesem  allgemeinen  Prindp  stimmen 
Judentnm  and  Christentum  jetzt  in  der  That  fk  herein. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  important  difference  observable 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  their  attitude  towards  the  out- 
cast and  the  sinner.  To  a  considerable  extent  Dr.  Dalman  is  right. 
I  fear  that  he  has  not  done  me  the  honour  to  read  any  words  of  mine, 
but  if  he  had,  he  would  have  found  that  two  years  before  his  lecture 
was  published  I  had  anticipated  him  on  this  very  point.  As  a  German, 
Dr.  Dalman  would  rub  his  eyes  in  incredulous  amazement  at  a  Jew 
being  made  honorary  president  of  a  Protestant  Theological  Society ; 
yet  this  was  the  position  which  in  the  year  1895  I  was  appointed  to 
fill  in  regard  to  the  Theological  Society  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
We  do  these  things  in  Britain.  In  my  Presidential  Address  I  ventured 
to  ask  which  characteristics  or  qualities  of  the  Higher  Theism  of 
to*day  were  specifically  due  to  Judaism,  and  which  to  Christianity. 
I  there  said : — 

The  yearning  pity  for  the  sinner  and  the  outcast,  the  humility  of  the 
true  saver  of  souls,  who,  while  never  ceasing  to  accentuate  the  horror  of 
sin,  bridges  over  and  even  annuls  the  moral  i^iasm  between  the  basest 
criminal  and  himself,  have  been  delightful  charaoteristics  of  both  the 
two  great  branches  of  Christianity  in  their  highest  and  purest  forms*. 
^  J.  Q.  it,  vol.  Yin  (January,  2896),  p.  SX5. 
30a 
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Here,  then,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Dalman  that  we  have  to  learn  from 
Jesos.  But  the  lesson  can  be  learnt  without  believing  that  Jesus  was 
God,  or  that  his  body  rose  out  of  the  tomb  in  which  it  had  been 
buried.  Moreover,  and  here  Dr.  Dalman  has  really  something  new 
to  hear — the  lesson  is  being  learnt.    Dr.  Dalman  says— 

Dem  Judentum  fehlt  es  nicht  an  WohlthAtigkeit,  auch  flber  den  Kreis 
der  YolksgenoBsen  hinaus.  Es  hat  aber  niohts,  was  den  christliohen 
Veranstaltungen  zur  Rettung  der  YerloreneUi  was  unserer  inneren  und 
Ausseren  Mission  entsprftehe,  and  es  kann  derartigee  nioht  haben,  well 
es  an  Liebe  fehlt. 

Whether  it  squares  with  our  author's  theories  or  not,  this  sentence 
is  already  inaccurate.  The  necessity  has  arisen  for  these  institutions, 
and  with  the  necessity  the  institutions  are  being  founded.  For 
instance,  in  England  we  have  a  society  which  is  very  well  known 
to,  and  works  in  harmony  with.  Christian  societies  of  a  similar 
kind.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  this  co-operation  in  humanitarian 
work  seems  perfectly  natural  and  obvious.  But  the  workers  at  this 
society,  who,  with  their  Christian  brothers  and  sisters,  attempt  to 
rescue  the  feMen  and  to  save  those  who  may  be  tottering  on  the 
brink,  are,  and  intend  to  remain,  Jews.  It  is  Judaism,  teaching 
them  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  which  prompts  them  to  deeds  of 
pity  and  of  love,  and  no  other  religious  force  whatever.  And  so  with 
similar  efforts  which  are,  I  believe,  being  made  in  other  lands. 
Judaism  is  quite  able  to  absorb  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this  matter 
without  believing,  any  more  than  he  himself  believed,  in  his  co-sub- 
stantiality and  co-eternity  with  the  divine  Father.  It  has,  alas, 
become  necessary  to  absorb  it,  and  fair  critics  like  Dr.  DaJman,  who 
remind  us  of  remediable  defects,  are  of  great  value  in  stimulating 
us  onwards.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  a  touch  of  asperity  in 
Talmudic  Judaism,  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  of  love  for  the  fallen  and 
the  outcast.  Our  own  workers  in  England  have  heard  it  often  said : 
**  We  Jewish  girls  have  less  chance  of  retrieving  ourselves  after  one 
false  step,  because  many  Jewish  parents  are  so  harsh  and  unforgiv- 
ing.'* This  must  be  changed.  It  must  again  and  again  be  impressed 
upon  the  community  that  such  parents  are  far  more  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  man  and  of  God  than  their  unfortunate  daughters.  The 
sinner,  too  often  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  must  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  her  sin.  For  her  sin  there  must  be  hate ;  for  her 
a  conquering  and  redeeming  love. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  current  descriptions  of 
Judaism  and  of  Christianiiy  aa  the  religion  of  teoties  and  the  religion 
of  faUh,  He  is  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  vulgar  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  as  a  religion  the  essence  of  which  consists  in 
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a  number  of  irrational  dogmas,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  Justification  by  Faith.  He  well  points  out  that  the  true  evan- 
gelical faith  can  no  more  remain  without  works  than  it  is  possible  for 
a  child,  who  with  his  whole  heart  clings  and  yearns  to  his  father,  not 
to  show  to  that  father  a  loyal  and  active  obedience.  But  when 
Dr.  Dalman  says  that  this  evangelical  faith  is  wanting  to  the  Jews, 
it  is  really  only  a  question  of  words.  The  Jewish  faith  in  and  love  of 
God  are  just  as  vital  and  just  as  productive  of  pure  life  and  holy 
deeds  as  the  Christian  faith  in  Christ  and  his  Father. 

Dr.  Dalman  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Jewish  attitude  towaids 
sin  is  rather  superficial.  He  describes  it  thus :  **  The  Jew  knows  of 
divine  forbearance  towards  human  weakness,  and  he  hopes  for  God^s 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.  He  holds  that  God,  who  created  man  as 
a  sensuous  being  [i.e.  liable  to  sin],  must  obviously  (selbstverstSndlich) 
be  indulgent  and  ready  to  forgive.'*  C est  son  mitier,  as  Heine  said. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Dr.  Dalman  has  not  quite  correctly  expressed  the 
prevailing  Jewish  attitude.  And  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  consonant 
with  the  divine  perfection  as  the  cumbrous  theory  of  divine  forgive- 
ness invented  by  orthodox  Christianity.  Neither  of  us  can  ever  know 
the  ways  of  God,  though  haply  after  death  we  may  learn  whether  the 
Jewish  theory  or  Dr.  Dalman's  is  less  remote  from  reality. 

But  it  is  curious  that  our  usually  so  accurate  and  well-informed 
author  should  fall  into  the  blunder  of  saying  that  the  Jew  hopes 
to  be  "  saved  *'  by  his  own  reason  and  power. 

Die  Juden  haben  von  der  Gute  der  menschlichen  Natur  eine,  wie  sie 
glauben,  berechtigte  vorteilhaftere  Meinung  und  sind  iiberzeugt,  dass  der 
Mensch  sich  selbst  zu  helfen  vermOge.  Aus  eSgener  Vemunft  und  Kraft 
wollen  sie  selig  werden. 

If  this  were  true,  where  would  be  the  necessity  for  God's  forgiveness 
and  indulgence  ?  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Jew  believes  in  God's  gracious 
help  on  earth.  **  Create  in  us  a  new  heart,  0  Lord."  **  Lead  us  not 
into  the  power  of  sin.*'  **  Subdue  our  inclination  that  it  may  submit 
itself  unto  thee.*'  **  0  put  it  into  our  hearts  to  fulfil  in  love  all  the 
words  of  thy  law."  Are  these  the  prayers  of  men  who  hold  that  by 
their  own  power  and  reason  they  can  be  "  saved  "  ? 

This  question  of  sin  leads  Dr.  Dalman  to  his  final  assertion  that  the 
true  difl^erence  between  Jews  and  Christians  is  that  the  latter  believe 
in  the  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  the  sins  of  man,  while  the  former  do 
not.  Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  this.  Equally  accurate  is  our 
author's  incidental  remark  that  to  say  that  the  Jews  believe  in  a 
future  Messiah,  whereas  the  Christians  believe  that  he  has  already 
come,  obscures  an  essential  feature.  For  not  only  do  many  Jews  no 
longer  believe  in  a  future  Messiah  at  all,  but  the  Messianic  age  has 
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always  been  more  important  to  Jndaum  than  the  Messiah's  person 
and  indiridnalitj.  **  The  personal  Messiah  is  no  necessary  element  of 
the  Jewish  religion. 

Dr.  Dalman  makes  the  very  odd  statement  that  the  Jews  are  not 
really  able  to  do  without  a  mediator  after  all.  "  For  all  Jews/*  he 
says,  *'  Moses  is  a  unique  (eineigaHiger)  mediator  between  God  and  his 
people/*  I  cannot  understand  this  at  alL  It  is  utterly  stninge  to 
me.  Would  it  be  so  incomprehensible  and  so  novel  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  it  ?  I  can  assure  Dr.  Dalman  that  Moses  is  in  no  sense  what- 
ever the  mediator  between  God  and  the  Jew.  What  Jew  when  he 
prays  to  his  *'  Father  in  heaven  "  ever  thinks  of  Moses  ?  Why  ghauJd 
he  think  of  Moses?  Moses  can  neither  help  nor  hinder  the  com- 
munion of  man  with  God.  I  feel  confident  that  this  is  not  only 
my  belief,  but  the  belief  of  every  Jew. 

Finally,  in  a  few  candid  and  moderate  words,  Dr.  Dalman  discusses 
the  value  of  Jewish  Unitarianism.  Here  I  will  not  follow  him,  as  the 
subject  is  beyond  the  limits  of  a  review.  But  I  must  protest  against 
the  following : — 

Dem  Einzig-Einen  des  Judentums  kann  man  wohl  mit  scheuer 
Ehrfuroht  und  mit  Hingebung  dienen,  Aber  ein  Verhftltniss  zu  Ihm  wie 
das  des  Kindes  zum  Vater  ist  schwer  denkbar. 

Well,  this  is  just  one  of  those  assertions  that  can  neither  be  proved 
or  disproved — on  paper.  Those  who  best  know  Jewish  life,  literature, 
and  history,  will  best  realize  its  inaccuracy.  Christian  Unitarians  as 
well  as  Jews  will  agree  with  me  that  one  need  not  believe  in  the 
Incarnation  or  the  Trinity  in  order  to  love  God,  in  order  to  feel 
towards  him  the  relation  of  child  to  father.  These  '*not  easily 
conceivable  "  statements  are  very  dangerous.  It  is  "  not  easily  con- 
eeivable  *'  that  any  religion  which  taught  eternal  punishment  could 
also  have  taught  the  love  of  God,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  two 
doctrines,  apparently  so  inconsistent,  have  often  gone  hand  in  hand. 
Let  Dr.  Dalman  then  not  suppose  that  because  we  do  not  conceive 
of  God  as  he  does,  that  therefore  we  do  not  love  ''  our  Father  who  is 
in  Heaven." 

Dr.  Dalman  says  that  the  argument  has  been  used :  **  The  God  to 
whom  man  draws  nigh  without  a  mediator  is  surely  the  nearer,'*  and 
he  rebuts  this  argument  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Among  Christians,  he 
says,  those  are  not  the  most  religious  who  place  Christ's  position 
lowest.  And  so  in  Judaism.  Jewish  religious  literature,  Jewish 
sermons,  Jewish  worship,  give  him  the  impression  of  coldness,  empti- 
ness, desolation.  That  confirms  his  opinion :  the  nearer  to  Christ, 
the  nearer  to  God.  Against  a  subjective  impression  of  this  kind 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said.    But  can  the  outsider  accurately  gauge 
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the  religions  feelings  of  others  ?  Moreorer,  to  make  religious  warmth 
(whether  apparent  or  even  real)  a  test  of  religions  truth  seems  to  me  a 
very  dangerous  argument.  A  decorous  congregation  at  a  church  might 
show  less  ''  warmth  "  than  a  Salvation  Army  Corps.  But  does  that 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  truer  ?  Though  I 
sit  still  and  silent  in  synagogue,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  have 
less  religious  warmth  than  a  worshipper  at  an  old-fashioned  Cheder, 
Or  if  he  has  more  *'  warmth/*  I  perhaps  have  more  *' truth."  If  some 
travellers  are  to  be  believed,  the  most  **  religious  "  people  are  neither 
Christians  nor  Jews.  By  **  religious  *'  they  mean  religious  to  the  eye 
and  ear.  But  this  again  is  not  a  necessarily  correct  test  of  religious 
truth.  Even  if  Christianity  with  its  human  God  did  produce  greater 
religious  warmth  than  Judaism  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  that  is 
no  convincing  proof  of  its  greater  truth.  Jewish  monotheism  may 
conceivably  need  a  greater  religious  capacity  for  all  its  height  and 
depth  to  be  realized.  Even  if  (which  I  must  deny)  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  average  man  is  more  likely  to  feel  God  near  wUh  the  belief 
in  the  Incarnation  than  without  it,  I  cannot  see  that  this  would  be 
any  rigid  proof  of  the  Incarnation's  truth.  God  brings  men  and 
women  to  him  in  divers  ways  and  fashions ;  he  makes  use  of  half 
lights  and  illusions  and  errors.  Surely  we  must  all  admit  that,  each 
for  our  own  ends  and  from  a  different  basis.  But  to  pursue  this  line 
of  thought,  fascinating  though  it  be,  would  take  too  long  and  lead 
too  far. 

Meanwhile,  a  Jewish  reviewer  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  Dr.  Dalman's 
essay.  He  cannot  rate  too  highly  his  fairmindedness,  impartiality,  and 
friendly  feeling.  I  wish  he  would  come  to  England,  and  we  would 
show  him  practically  how  Jews  and  Christians  respect  each  other, 
and  how  they  work  together  in  common  service  for  humanity  and 
for  God. 

C.  G.  MONTSFIOBE. 


M.  D.  CONWAY'S  "SOLOMON." 

Solomon  and  Solomonic  Literature,    By  Mokoubb  Daniel  Conway. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) 

^'  Like  to  a  roe  or  to  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  spices  *' 
might  have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Conway  as  a  motto,  describing  the 
method  pursued  in  his  book.  As  he  careers  gaily  from  one  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  another,  or  to  Gosi>els  and  Epistles,  or 
to  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  to  India,  and  Vishnu,  and 
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Agni,  and  Indra,  the  critic  who  attempts  to  keep  pace  with  him 
is  likely  to  feel  somewhat  exhausted.  It  maj  be  said,  howeyer,  at 
once  that  the  book  is  not  destitute  of  what  is  fresh,  stimulating,  and 
sQggestive.  Dr.  Conway  shows  abundant  facility  in  detecting  resem- 
blances and  analogies ;  but,  in  order  to  genuine  discovery,  the  more 
tedious  task  of  sifting  and  proving  is  indispensable.  This  task  he 
is  too  much  inclined  to  disregard. 

Our  author  tells  *us  that  he  aims  at  tracing  two  streams  of 
evolution,  one  issuing  from  the  wisdom-books,  the  other  from  the 
law-books,  "  traceable  in  their  collisions,  their  periods  of  parallelism, 
and  their  convergence, — where,  however,  their  respective  inspirations 
continue  distinguishable,  like  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  after  they  flow  between  the  same  banks."  The  first- 
mentioned  stream  he  regards  as  Solomonic;  the  latter  he  calls 
Jahvist,  but  the  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other  is  made 
not  unfrequently  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner. 

We  are  told  that  "the  external  and  historical  data  are  insufB- 
cient  to  prove  certainly  that  an  individual  Solomon  ever  existed.'* 
'*  The  name  Solomon  seems  to  be  allegorical.'*  The  name  given  to 
him  by  the  prophet  was  Jedidiah  ("  beloved  of  Jah  ").  Dr.  Conway 
finds  a  parallel  to  the  famous  judgment  of  Solomon  in  an  Oriental 
tale  concerning  a  damsel  of  exceptional  wisdom  and  virtue.  On 
two  women  laying  claim  to  the  motherhood  of  a  child,  the  damsel 
directed  that  they  should  tiy  which  was  the  stronger,  each  taking 
hold  of  one  of  the  boy's  hands.  When  the  child  through  pain  should 
begin  to  cry,  the  true  mother,  full  of  compassion,  would  let  go,  while 
the  feJse  claimant  would  maintain  her  hold.  The  fo^lse  claimant  was 
the  wife,  the  true,  the  concubine,  of  a  certain  householder,  on  whose 
death  "possession  of  the  house  had  to  follow  motherhood  of  the 
child."  But  if  the  child  had  died,  the  wife  would  become  possessor 
of  the  house.  Here  Dr.  Conway  finds  a  motive,  a  link  missing  in  the 
Biblical  narrative.  How,  after  the  householder's  death,  the  concubine 
was  to  prove  that  she  was  really  the  mother  of  the  child  she  had 
given  up  in  its  infiEuicy,  he  does  not  inform  us,  though  he  thinks 
she  would  have  a  reason  for  her  conduct  which  the  true  mother  in 
the  Biblical  narrative  has  not.  He  tells  us  that  there  appear  "  some 
reasons  for  believing  the  Oriental  tale  to  be  the  earlier."  On  the 
next  page  the  *'  some  reasons "  have  expanded,  and  we  read,  "  Here, 
then,  we  find  in  ancient  Indian  literature  a  tale  which  may  be  fdiriy 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon.' "  But  it  is  right 
to  say  that  before  making  this  statement  he  refers  also  to  a  variant 
story  in  which  Buddha  himself  appears  as  judge. 
In  Dr.  Conway's  opinion  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ood  of  Israel 
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was  known  either  as  Jah  or  Jahveh  in  Solomon's  time.  As  to  how 
the  name  came  into  nse  or  whence  it  was  derived  he  offers  no 
suggestion.  He  alludes  to  the  names  of  the  apes  and  peacocks  of 
I  Kings  X.  22  as  proving  the  possibility  of  the  importation  of  Oriental 
tales  from  India ;  and  this  intercourse  with  the  East  is  certainly  of 
no  small  consequence.  He  makes  repeated  reference  to  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  regarding  her  as  a  "  Queen  of  the  Seven,"  forgetting  the  slight 
philological  difficulty  presented  by  the  difference  between  V  and  K. 
This  is  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Book  of  Proverbs,"  where  also  we  are 
strangely  told  that  "Nishma,"  that  is  "^9?^?,  occurs  only  in  Prov. 
XX.  27  BJii  Job  xxvL  4.  Here,  also,  there  are  a  number  of  quotations 
designed  to  show  parallels  or  discrepancies  between  alleged  Solomonic 
and  Jahvist  elements.  A  single  example  must  suffice.  Dr.  Conway 
gives  as  the  translation  of  Prov.  xxviL  21  :— 

'*The  fining  pot  for  silver  and  the  furnace  for  gold. 
And  a  man  is  proved  by  that  which  he  praiseth." 

He  italicizes  the  word  "  proved,"  and  compares  xvii.  3 : — 

*'The  fining  pot  is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold, 
But  Jahveh  trieth  hearts." 

Here,  he  says,  "the  Jahvist  has  made  a  slip  by  which  his  hand  is 
confessed."  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  rather  of  Dr.  Conway 
himself  that  this  may  be  said.  The  Hebrew  has  no  word  for  the 
emphatic  *' proved J^  What  is  the  true  sense  of  the  somewhat  obscure 
verse,  Prov.  xxvii.  21,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire. 

With  regard  to  a  view  of  "the  Song  of  Songs"  now  attracting 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  Dr.  Conway  observes  :— 

"  The  theory  that  the  book  is  a  collection  of  bridal  songs,  and  that 
the  mention  of  Solomon  is  due  to  an  Eastern  custom  of  designating 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  as  Solomon  and  Queen  Shulamith,  during 
their  honeymoon,  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  fact  that  in 
several  allusions  to  Solomon  his  royal  state  is  slighted,  whereas  only 
compliments  would  be  paid  to  a  bridegroom." 

The  book  is  looked  upon  by  our  author  as  consisting  of  several 
songs  of  different  degrees  of  antiquity,  giving  collectively  "the 
impression  of  a  romance  conveyed  in  idylls,  each  presenting  a 
picturesque  situation,  or  a  scene,  the  general  theme  and  motif  heing 
that  of  the  great  Solomonic  Psalm,"  that  is,  the  forty-fifth. 

The  treatment  of  Ecclesiastes  is  scanty  and  inadequate.  This  is 
remarkable  in  a  work  dedicated,  as  is  that  before  us,  to  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club.    It  was  the  late  Dean  Plumptre  who,  at  considerable 
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lengtk,  traced  a  parallelism  between  Ecelesiastet  and  the  Rubaijai 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  whom  he  designated  '*a  Persian  Koheleth  of  the 
twelfth  century." 

With  regard  to  the  riddle  of  the  name  Koheleth,  or  Qoheleth, 
as  some  writers  give  it,  Dr.  Conway  says,  Benan  ''has  shown 
concloiiyely,  as  I  think,  that  the  signature  on  this  book,  QHLT, 
is  a  mere  letter-play  on  the  word  *  Solomon.'**  Now  what  does 
Renan  say  on  the  page  of  his  Histoirt  du  Peuple  d^IaraH  to  which 
reference  is  made  ?  *'  nSlp  est  certainement  un  Equivalent  de 
TwV^StUomo  par  un  jeu  analogue  lb  XaUiboBch  ou  VaJbam.  On  n'en 
a  pas  encore  trouvd  le  secret.'^  Yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Conway  regards  as 
conclusive  proof.  Our  author  kicks  at  the  very  comprehensive  dictum, 
'*A11  is  vanity.'*  This  is  an  addition  of  the  *' Jahviit."  There  are 
some  things  which  Koheleth  "  finds  not  vanity— youth,  and  wedded 
love,  and  work  that  is  congenial."  Such  a  statement  as  this  needs 
no  refutation.  But  as  to  ''congenial  work,"  it  would  almost  seem 
that  Dr.  Conway  has  not  read  the  second  chapter  of  the  book. 

Of  EcclesiasticuB  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  '*it  is  the  hook  of 
reconciliation  between  Solomonism  and  Jahvism,— or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  between  philosophy  and  theology."  It  *'  is  the  antidote  to 
Ecclesiastes.**  What  is  said  on  the  '*  Wisdom  of  Solomon  '*  appears 
more  suitable  and  pertinent ;  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  attempt 
a  full  discussion.  The  chapters  on  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
a  Sequel  to  '  Wisdom,* "  on  '*  Solomon  Melchizedek,"  and  what  follows 
it  might  be  scarcely  desirable  to  discuss,  even  if  space  permitted. 

There  are  some  incidental  notices  which  are  not  without  interest ; 
as  of  the  '*  Banquet  '*  which,  at  South  Place  Chapel,  was  substituted 
for  the  Eucharist,  and  which,  it  seems,  was  attended  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
Mill,  Thomas  Campbell,  Jerrold,  and  some  distinguished  ladies.  In 
the  chapter  on  **  Ecclesiastes  "  there  is  an  account  of  a  conversation 
between  Tennyson  and  Maurice,  taken  from  an  American  magazine. 
'*  Speaking  of  Ecclesiastes,  Tennyson  said  it  was  the  one  book  the 
admission  of  which  into  the  canon  he  could  not  understand ;  it  was 
80  utterly  pessimistic—  of  the  earth,  earthy."  Maurice  fired  up,  **  Yes, 
if  you  leave  out  the  last  two  verses."  "  So  long  as  you  look  only 
down  upon  earth  all  is  '  vanity  of  vanities.*  But  if  you  look  up 
there  is  a  God,  the  judge  of  good  and  evil.  Teimyson  said  he  would 
think  over  the  matter  from  that  point  of  view."  Tennyson,  we  are 
told,  moreover,  *'  was  curiously  unconscious  of  his  own  pessimism." 
He  is  reported  to  have  **  said  to  Tyndall  that  if  he  knew  there  was 
no  future  life  be  would  regard  the  creator  of  human  beings  as  a 
demon,  and  shake  his  fist  in  his  eternal  face."  Supposing  this  to 
be  true,  it  tends  to  show,  if  evidence  were  needed,  that  distinguished 
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poets  can  say  very  foolish  things.  Corroborative  testimony,  to  some, 
extent,  is  famished  by  In  Memoriam,  CXX,  where,  after  expressing 
the  opinion,  '*  I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain,"  the  poet  in  the  next 
stanza  proceeds :— 

''Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay: 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 
At  least  to  me?    I  would  not  stay." 

The  last  words  evidently  express  a  conditional  purpose  to  commit 
suicide.  And  suicide,  from  one  point  of  view,  would  be  regarded,  no 
doubt,  as  shaking  one*s  fist  in  the  face  of  the  Eternal. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  the  closing  verses  of 
Ecclesiastes,  Maurice  was  undoubtedly  right.  It  has  been  justly  said 
that,  without  these  verses,  the  book  most  be  regarded  as  aimless. 

Thomas  Tyler. 


STREANE'S   "ECCLESIASTES." 

Ecclesiastes;  or  the  Preacher.    Explained  by  Akneslet  W.  Streane, 
D.D.    (Methuen  &  Co.) 

This  commentary  forms  part  of  a  series  entitled  "The  Church- 
man's Bible,"  and  designed,  it  would  appear,  to  include  eventually 
the  whole  of  the  Biblical  books.  The  General  Preface  informs  us 
that,  "  while  taking  into  account  the  latest  results  of  critical  research," 
it  *'  is  intended  to  be  of  service  to  the  general  reader  in  the  practical 
and  devotional  study  of  Holy  Scripture."  The  design  thus  set  forth 
we  need  not  discuss,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  additional  commentaries  conducted  in  accordance  therewith 
are  really  wanted.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  authors,  the  general 
editor,  and  the  publishers.  We  are  here  concerned  with  Br.  Streane's 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  as  giving  *'  results  of  critical  research." 
In  answer  to  the  question  which  is  likely  to  be  first  suggested.  What 
opinion  does  he  express  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Ecclesiastes  ?  the 
following  quotations  may  be  made  : — 

'*  The  tone  of  the  book  and  the  character  of  its  teaching  not  only 
suggest  the  period  when  the  Persian  Empire  had  been  overthrown, 
and  Alexander  the  Great*s  successors  had  established  Greek  culture 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  but  also  bear  distinct  traces  of  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  philosophy, ...  in  particular,  of  Epicurean  philosophy, 
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and  thus  they  tend  to  determine  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  Greek 
period  aforesaid. 

*"  It  is  difficult  to  go  further  than  this  with  any  certainty.  It  would 
seem  probable,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book 
Ecclesiasticus,  the  composition  of  which  may  be  placed  with  con- 
fidence eire,  i8o  B.C.,  was  acquainted  with  the  book  Eoheleth. 
Various  parallelisms  between  the  two  have  been  noted,  and  it 
appears  from  internal  evidence  that  the  borrowing  was  on  the  part 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  rather  than  the  converse." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  argument 
employed  for  the  first  time  by  the  writer  of  this  notice  to  determine 
approximately  the  date  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  S<nne 
New  Evidence  as  to  the  Date  of  Ecclesiastes  (1872),  and  subsequently 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  (of  which 
a  new  edition  has  lately  appeared).  The  argument  was  derived,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  indications  of  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
the  book,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  apparent  use  of  Ecclesiastes  by  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus.  Dr.  Streane,  I  find,  makes  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  indebtedness  to  what  I  had  written,  though  there  is  evidence 
which  could  be  adduced,  if  it  were  worth  while,  sufficient  to  show  that 
his  knowledge  was  obtained  directly  and  not  at  second  hand.  He 
makes,  indeed,  not  infrequent  reference  to  other  writers,  when,  in 
some  cases,  there  would  seem  to  be  little,  if  any,  necessity  for  such 
reference.  The  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  which  is  given  is  that  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  with  foot-notes  containing  '*  such  corrections 
as  are  deemed  necessary  to  bring  out  the  sense.'*  A  few  verses 
may  be  given,  incorporating  the  "  corrections  " : — 

'*  [There  is]  ^  no  man  that  hath  power  over  the  wind  to  retain  the 
wind ;  neither  is  there  a  ruler  in  the  day  of  death :  and  [there  is]  no 
discharge  in  [that]  war ;  neither  shall  wickedness  deliver  its  masters  '* 
(viiL8). 

*' And  so  I  have  seen  the  wicked  buried,  and  they  went  their  way, 
and  men  have  departed  from  the  holy  place,  and  they  were  forgotten 
in  the  city  where  they  had  lived  righteously  "  (viii.  10)  \ 

*  To  avoid  misunderstanding  square  brackets  are  used  instead  of  the 
itab'cs  of  A.  V. 

*  It  is,  however,  fair  to  Dr.  Streane  to  give  an  explanation  which  he 
adds:  *'  Both  honour  and  oblivion  have  been  misplaced.  Evil  men  have 
received  a  stately  burial,  and  been  gathered  to  their  fathers  with  all  due 
observances.  On  the  contrary,  men  who  had  lived  Tirtuously  have  been 
dishonoured,  expelled  from  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  City,  and  dismissed 
from  the  minds  even  of  those  among  whom  their  good  deeds  hare  been 
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**  Death-carrying  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send 
forth  a  stinking  savour :  heavier  than  vdsdom  [and]  honour  is  a  little 
foUy''(x.i). 

** Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  enchantment;  and  there 
is  no  profit  in  a  master  of  tongue**  (x.  ii). 

The  absurdities  in  the  verses  thus  translated  need  not  be  specially 
pointed  out.  No  doubt  many  absurdities  have  been  previously 
perpetrated  in  connexion  with  Ecclesiastes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  these  ''corrections,'*  as  well  as  some  others,  are  in  general  really 
and  truly  Dr.  Streane*s  own,  eerta  domini  aignata  figura, 

Thomas  Ttlbb. 


DE  PAVLY'S  "BABYLONIAN  TALMUD." 

Le  Tdlmud  de  BabyUme^  texte  camplet  conforme  d  la  premUre  4diii(m 
de  Daniel  Bomberg  (Teniae  1520) .  .  .  accompagni  dee  principaux 
eommentaires  et  synthitiguement  traduit  par  Jean  db  Pavly, 
Docteur-^lettres,  Ancien  Professeur  a  T^cole  du  Sacr^-Coeur 
de  Lyon. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  against  which  it  seems  to  be  one's  duty 
to  protest.  On  examining  it  for  the  Bodleian  Libraiy  I  was  struck 
by  the  evident  disagreement  between  its  contents  and  the  promise 
apparently  held  out  by  the  title,  if  words  mean  anything.  What 
is  meant  by  ** syntheticailg  translated?**  The  editor  says  in  his 
preface :  "  Quant  k  la  traduction  &un9aise  dont  je  fais  accompagner 
la  pr^ente  Edition,  sans  aspirer  au  titre  de  parfaite,  elle  peut,  sans 
conteste,  revendiquer  celui  de  premiere  et  de  complete.**  After  this 
one  is  more  than  mildly  surprised  to  find  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
the  case.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  translation,  as  people 
ordinarily  understand  the  term,  but  a  more  or  less  thorough  analysis 
in  French  prefixed  to  some  of  the  tractates.  This  is  fairly  full  for 
Berakhoth  and  Shabbath,  less  so  for  Erubhin,  Pesahim,  and  Sheqalim, 
while  the  *'  translations  **  of  Babha  Qama  and  B.  Bathra  occupy  less 
than  two  pages  each,  that  of  'Abhodah  Zarah  less  than  a  page,  and 
there  is  none  at  all  for  Zebhahim,  Menaljioth,  ^ullin,  Bekhoroth, 
'Arakhin,  Temurah,  Eerithoth,  Me'ilah,  Tamid,  nor  for  the  smaller 
tractates.  Moreover,  the  text  is  not  *' complete,**  for  the  Mishna 
tractates   which   have    no   Gemara   are    altogether  omitted.    The 

done."    Whether  this  explanation  sofiSces  to  remove  absurdity  from  the 
translation  the  reader  can  decide  for  himself. 
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^'prmoip&l  commentariee  **  are  practically  represented  bj  Rashi. 
I  was  also  puszled  bj  finding  on  the  first  page  of  Shabbath  a 
printer's  mark  ''Szabas,**  which  clearly  indicated  a  Slayonic  preae. 
Yet  the  work  was  published  at  Orleans,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  not  printed  there,  and  the  title  wonld  seem  to  announce 
an  independent  reprint  of  the  Romberg  text.  I  had  already  written 
a  note  on  the  sabject,  when  I  received  the  new  part  of  6oldschmidt*s 
Talmud  Babli  (Calvary  &  Co.)}  with  a  note  by  Dr.  H.  Bloch  exposing 
(he  strange  production.  The  text  is  that  of  Scheftel  (Berdyczew, 
1895),  which  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  it  is— an  ordinary 
cheap  reprint  with  the  censure.  It  seems  that  a  number  of  copies 
on  superior  paper  were  imported  into  France,  and  the  introductions, 
titles,  &c.,  ingeniously  printed  to  match.  The  whole  **  Machwerk  " 
is  then  issued  with  an  attractive  title-page  as  a  new  edition,  though 
the  editor  has  done  nothing  for  the  text— beyond  importing  it. 
Dr.  Bloch  also  suggests  that  even  the  analyses  were  made  from 
Goldschmidt's  translation,  as  far  as  it  had  appeared,  which  would 
account  for  their  gradual  diminution  afker  the  first  few  tractates. 

De  Pavly  is  also  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Shulhan  *Arukh, 
which  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine. 

A.  COWLET. 


EURINGER'S  "ABYSSINIAN  CANTICLES." 

Die  Auffassung  des  HoMiedes  hei  den  Aheasiniem,  ein  historisch- 
exegetischer  Versuch  von  Dr.  Phil.  Seb.  Eubinger  (Leipzig, 
1900). 

Ik  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  Dr.  Euringer  was  struck  by  some  interesting  readings,  the 
source  of  which  he  at  first  intended  to  trace  in  an  appendix  to  his 
edition.  As,  however,  the  material  increased,  he  decided  to  publish 
it  separately  in  the  form  of  the  present  essay.  His  aim  is  primarily 
to  show  the  view  held  by  the  Abyssinian  Church  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Song.  Bruce  states  that  the  reading  of  it  was  allowed  only  to 
the  elder  priests,  and  that  it  was  explained  literally  as  referring 
to  the  marriage  of  King  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  not 
in  any  allegorical  sense.  Dr.  Euringer  contests  these  two  points, 
but  his  essay  is  mainly  devoted  to  proving  from  the  version  itself 
that  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  that  recognized  by  the  Abyssinian 
Church.  His  grounds  are  chiefly  (i)  certain  readings  peculiar  to  the 
vendon ;  (2)  MS.  glosses  and  headings ;  (3)  the  verses  appended  to 
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each  section  in  some  MSS.  To  establish  his  thesis  he  is  naturally  led 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  Ethiopic  text,  and  a  comparieon  of  its 
readings  with  those  of  other  versions.  The  method  followed  is  similar 
to  that  of  Dr.Herkenne's  work  on  the  old  Latin  version  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
noticed  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  for  last  October.  The 
Greek  reading,  according  to  Swete,  is  first  given,  then  the  Ethiopic 
(£)  according  to  two  MSS.  (fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries)  at 
Berlin,  with  the  variants  of  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  then  the  readings  of  the  other  versions  derived  from  the 
Greek  (Coptic,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Syro-hexapla,  Old  Latin),  and  finally 
an  endeavour  is  made  to  trace  in  patristic  exegesis  the  source  of  the 
view  presented  by  E.  The  final  result  seems  fully  established,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  read  work  so  carefully  and  methodically  done.  Any 
one  who  knows  Dr.  Euringer*s  Masordktext  des  Kohel^th  will  look 
forward  with  interest  to  his  promised  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  version 
of  the  Song. 

A.  Cowley. 


BUBER'S  "YALQUT  MACHIRI  TO  PSALMS." 

JaXkut  Machiri  , . .  zu  den  150  jPsa/m^n,  von  R,  Machir  ben  Abba  Mart, 
sum  ersten  Male  nach  einer  Handschrift  herausgegeben  .  . .  von 
Salomon  Bubeb.    (Berdyczew,  1899.) 

I  AM  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  appearance  of  this  important 
work  by  that  energetic  patron  of  Midrash  literature,  Salomon  Buber. 
There  are  few  scholars  who  both  can  and  will  undertake  so  heavy 
a  task  as  editing  some  650  pages  of  closely-printed  Hebrew,  and 
Buber  has  earned  our  gratitude  by  doing  so  over  and  over  again.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Makhir's  Yalquf  on  Isaiah  was  published 
in  1894  by  Mr.  Spira  (Berlin),  from  the  only  MS.  (Seal.  7)  at  Leyden. 
The  present  work  is  much  more  extensive.  The  editor  discusses  in 
his  introduction  matters  bearing  on  the  author  and  the  nature  of  his 
work,  after  which  follows  a  list  of  authorities  quoted  in  the  Yalqut, 
and  the  text  vrith  critical  notes  and  references.  As  to  Makhir's 
date  we  have  no  definite  evidence ;  but  as  the  Leyden  MS.  was  sold  in 
1 41 5  he  cannot  have  lived  lat«r  than  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
is  also  stated  to  have  written  before  the  persecutions  of  1492.  Buber 
does  not  attempt  to  be  more  precise  than  this.  If,  however,  this  work 
served  as  a  pattern  to  the  Yalqui  Shimoni^  the  author  probably  lived 
not  later  than  1200.    It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  belonged  to 
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Provence.  It  is  evident  that  at  that  date  he  had  access  to  works 
which  we  no  longer  possess,  and  to  better  authorities  for  those  which 
are  still  extant.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  collection  for  a  critical 
study  of  Midrash  texts.  In  glancing  through  the  list  prefixed  to  this 
edition  we  find  a  new  passage  from  Bereshith  Rabba  (on  Ps.  ii,  §  25), 
and  two  passages  quoted  (on  Pss.  li,  §  10,  and  cxlvi,  §  5)  simply  as 
cmtD,  apparently  from  a  lost  Midrash  on  Job,  which  is  also  quoted 
'by  Makhir  on  Isaiah  Ixi.  11.  The  MS.  used  has  long  been  known  to 
exist.  It  is  mentioned  by  Benjacob  as  belonging  to  B.  Joseph  of 
Viasen  (near  Wilna),  and  is  identical  with  that  noted  by  Wolf  as 
being  then  at  Amsterdam.  There  is  another  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  written  in  1528,  which  was  not  collated  for  this  edition. 

A.  COWLBY. 


END  OP  VOL.   XI  t. 
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MESSRS.  lAGIILLAN  &  CO.'S  PUBUCATIONS. 


THE  BIBLE  FOR  HOME  READING, 

EDITED,  WITH  COMMENTS  AND  REFLECTIONS  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  JEWISH  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN, 

BY 

C.  G.  MONTEFIORE. 

Part  I.    To  the  Second  Visit  of  Nehemiah  to  yerusakm. 
Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  48. 6d.  net 

Jewish  World.— ^Pl  book  that  every  Jewish  father  and  mother  should 
carefully  study  and  keep  as  a  reference  book  while  tiaining  their  children  in 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of  instruction." 

Christian  IVorid.— "The  Biblical  text,  which  is  given  in  laxgt  type,  is 
interspersed  with  the  author's  comments,  admirable  always  as  specimens  of 
luminous  exposition  in  language  adapted  to  young  minds." 

Westminster  Gauette,^"  His  method  and  conclusions  generally  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  command  wide  assent.  The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  intended 
for  Jewish  parents  and  children,  but  persons  not  Jews  might  look  into  it  with 
advantage." 

Part  It.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Wisdom  Literat$ire^ 
the  Prophets^  and  the  Psalter^  tcigether  with 
Extracts  from  the  Apocrypha. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net 

Jewish  Chronicle.— ^  lilt  scholarship,  the  spiritual  insight,  the  attractive 
style  which  distinguished  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  Bible  for  Home 
Reading  are  displayed  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  second  part,  now 
happily  published.  But,  good  as  the  older  book  was,  the  new  is  even  better. 
Mr.  Montefiore  had  indeed  a  great  responsibility.  How  wonderfully  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion,  how  splendid  a  use  he  has  made  of  the  opportunity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  book 
is  the  despair  of  a  reviewer.  One  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work 
when  its  doo  pages  are  full  to  overflowing  of  learning  simply  utilized,  of  moral 
truths  reverently  enunciated,  of  spiritual  possibilities  forcibly  realized,  while 
over  all  there  hovers  a  charm  indefinable,  yet  easily  and  inevitably  felt  by 
any  reader  of  the  book.  We  will,  however,  try  to  indicate  some  of  the 
excellences  of  Mr.  Montefiore'd  book,  the  pubfication  of  which  is  the  most 
in^wrtant  liteiary  event  of  recent  jrears,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  Jews 
are  concerned.  ...  As  masterly  as  it  is  spiritual,  as  scholarly  as  it  is 
attractive." 

MACXIX&AV  *  Co.,  Ltd^  LOVDOV. 
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mm.  MiCIILLAN  &  GO;S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Octavo.     Cloth.    Price  los.  6d.  net, 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  FROM 
FRENCH   HISTORY. 

BY  THE  LATE 

BARON  FERDINAND  ROTHSCHILD,  M.P. 
With  Seventeen  Photogravure  Portraits. 

TlSiMtf.—"  Baroo  Perdinand  Rothschild  has  made  a  stady  of  the  leading  personages  in  French 
History,  and  he  has  prodaced  in  Btrsonai  CharacUristies  from  French  History  an  eztremehr 
entertaining  o^ection  of  their  more  famous  utterances  ana  ban  mots :  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call 
them,  their^  replies.*  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  doll  paragraph  in  the  entire  book.** 


Fcc^.  8w,  Gilt  Top,  %s.  6d.  net. 

"THE  JEWISH  YEAR." 

A  COLLXCnON  OF 

DEVOTIONAL   POEMS   FOR    SABBATHS   AND 
HOLIDAYS  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

TRANSLATED  AND  COMPOSED  BY  ALICE  LUCAS. 

Jewish  World,— *^  Of  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  htghlv,  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  .  .  .  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  Jewish  home;  .  .  .  One  of  the  best 
Tohimes  of  its  class  ever  given  to  the  community.* 

Jewish  Qmarierfy  Review.— "The  Anglo-Jewish  public  has  grown  up  with  a  feeling  towards 
these  hymns  which  halts  between  contempt  and  disgust  Mrs.  I^cas*  new  book,  with  its  accurate 
versioos,  and  its  strong,  full  echo  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  original,  dionld  do  something  to 
modify  this  prejudice.  .  .  .  She  has  given  a  poem  for  every  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and  a  good 
collection  for  the  feasts  and  fasts.  Some  of  these  are  original,  and  their  fervent  simplicity  shows 
that  the  author  has  no  mean  gift  for  hymn-writing.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  hynms  that  she  has 
selected  for  translation,  the  reader  of  her  book  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  judgment  But  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  general  verdict  is  aught  but  favourable  to  the  master-products  of  the  Jewidi 
poetanic  spirit  ...  If  the  translator  sometimes  falls  short  of  the  sure  and  vigorous  sweep,  the 
bold  and  glowing  oolonrs  of  the  originals,  her  version  lacks  nothing  of  their  grace,  their  sublimity, 
their  inspiration.^  

Second  Edition,  including  two  additional  Sermons. 
Fcap.  ivo,  y.  6d.  net. 

ASPECTS   OF  JUDAISM: 

BBIHG 

EIGHTEEN  SERMONS  BY  ISRAEL  ABRAHAMS  and 
CLAUDE  MONTEFIORE. 

TYfMtf.— **There  is  a  good  deal  in  them  that  does  not  appeal  to  Jews  alone,  for,  especially  in 
Mr.  Montefiore's  addresses,  the  doctrines  advocated,  with  mnca  charm  of  s^le,  are  often  not  by  any 
means  exdnsively  Jewish,  but  such  as  are  shared  and  honoured  by  all  who  care  for  religion  and 
morality  as  those  terms  are  commonly  understood  in  the  western  world.*' 


Jewish  Chronide. — "  The  study  of  a  work  by  these  two  authors  is  like  an  intimate  acquaintmnce 
mth  a  charming  and  cultured  person— it  b  a  liberal  educati<Mi  in  itself,  a  stndv  fertile  in  interest, 

and  fruitful  of  good.  ...  There  an  ^     . ....    ^.    -^  -  -*-      ,r    ..*.. 

be  said  that  they  will  do  no  harm 
and  higher  praise  cannot  be  given.* 


and  fruitful  of  good.  .  .  .  There  are  not  many  books  published  in  the  present  day  of  whidi  it  can 
be  said  that  they  will  do  no  harm,  and  unkmited  good.    But  of  this  book  it  is  possible  to  say  so, 

and  hiirber  nraiMi  nsntirkf  Im  orivnn  ** 


XACKZLLAV  *  Co.,  UcL,   LOVDOV. 
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